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PREFATORY   NOTE 


FIRST    ENGLISH    EDITION. 


Ix  FBnnnTRa  to  my  readers  the  fourth  volume  of  tliii 
tiansIatioD— correspondiDg  to  the  third  volume  of  Pro 
fussor  Mommsen's  work,  and  embracing  the  period  from 
the  death  o(  Sullato  the  battle  of  Thapsua,  beyond  which 
Dr.  MoiDDisen  has  not  as  yet  proceeded — 1  have  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  ao  long  a  delay  has  taken  place  in 
its  preparation.  Important  duties  of  another  kind,  to 
which  [  was  called  after  completing  the  third  volume,  ren- 
d>^cd  it  neoesaary  that  I  should  defer  for  a  time  the  fur 
ther  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  occasioned  much  inter- 
ruption to  its  progress  alter  I  had  resumed  it.  But  ] 
considered  it  due  to  those  who  had  bo  favourably  received 
the  earlier  volumes  of  my  translation  that  I  should  en- 
deavour pcraonally  to  complete  it ;  and  I  can  only  coat 
myself  on  their  indulgence  if  I  have  somewhat  unduly 
tajied  their  patience. 

The  delay  has  enabled  Jne  to  compare  the  sheets  with 
ibe  /oiirlh  edition  of  the  German,  issued  in  the  presenl 
year.  I  have  adhered  substantially  to  the  same  principlea 
of  translation  as  in  the  earlier  volumes,  endeavouring  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  form  and  manner  of  the  oiiginal  as 
seemed  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  English  idiom, 
and  even  venturing  in  some  cases  to  have  lesa  regard  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  desirableness  of  reproducing   Dt 
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Prefactory  Note. 


Mommsen's  meaning  without  paraphrase.  Readers  oon 
versant  with  the  original  will  in  many  passages  miss  nol 
a  little  of  its  characteristic  force;  but  they  will  also,  1 
doubt  not,  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  task  of  the 
translator  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty  in  those  cases 
where  Dr.  Mommsen  for  the  more  emphatic  expression 
of  his  meaning  makes  use— often  with  great  felicity— of 
words  and  phrases,  the  English  equivalents  of  which  have 
not  as  yet  passed  into  literary  currency. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  I  have  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  give  the  value  of  the  Roman  money  approxi- 
mately in  round  numbers,  assuming  for  that  purpose  IOC 
sesterces  as  equivalent  to  £]  • 
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CHAPTER  L 

HAKOUa   UtPIDDB  AND   QDlHinB  BSHT0KID8. 

Whim  Sulla  died  in  tb«  year  676,  the  oligm-chy  waiuh 
Vb.-  ih,  ^.  ''^  ^^  restored  ruled  with  absolute  away  over 
wuiL  the  Roman  state ;  but,  as  it  hud  beeu  established 

by  force,  it  still  needed  force  to  maintain  its  ground  against 
its  numerous  secret  and  open  foes.  It  was  opposed  not  by 
■ny  single  party  with  objects  clearly  expressed  and"  under 
leaders  distinctly  acknowledged,  but  by  a  mass  of  multifa- 
rious elements,  ranging  themselves  doubtless  under  the 
general  name  of  tlie  popular  party,  but  in  reality  opposing 
die  Sulla  organization  of  the  commonwealth  on  very  various 
grounds  and  with  very  different  designs.  There  were  the 
men  of  positive  law,  who  ueither  mingled  in  nor 
understood  politics,  but  who  deUatcd  the  arbi- 
Intry  procedure  of  Sulla  in  dealing  with  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  burgesses.  Even  during  the  regent's  lifetime, 
when  all  othet  opposition  was  silent,  the  strict  jurists  weru 
refractory;  the  Cornelian  laws,for  example,  which  deprived 
various  Italian  communities  of  the  Roman  franchise,  were 
treated  in  judicial  deiisions  as  null  and  void;  and  in  like 
manner  the  courts  held  that,  where  a  burgess  hod  been 
iiiadu  a  prisoner  of  war  and  sold  into  slavery  during  the 
rc\olutian,  his  franchise  was  not  forfeited.  There  wiw, 
AcuioerKU  further,  the  rcmiuint  ".f  the  old  liberal  minority 
frWdiTis  in  the  senate,  which  in  former  times  hail  sought 
a  compromise  with  the  reform  party  and  the 
iciilians,  and  was  now  in  a  similar  spirit  inclined  to  modify 
the  rigidly  oligarchic  constitution  of  Sulla  by  concessions  to 
the  Populares.  There  were,  moreover,  the  Pop- 
ulare*  strictly  so  tailed,  the  honest  and  credulous 
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iiaiTow-iniiicled  redioilB,  who  aUikcd  properly  and  life  foi 
the  current  watchwords  of  the  party-programme,  only  to 
discover  Hiih  painful  surprise  after  ihe  Tiulory  that  they 
had  been  fi^ihting  not  for  a  teality,  but  for  a  phrase,  Tlieir 
ipGt'in!  nini  wb  >  tribunicial)  power,  which 

Bulk  had  not  i  livested  of  its  most  esaen- 

tifll  prerogati»  iacd  over  the  multitode  a 

cliiirm  all  the;  scsuse  the  ioslitiition  had 

DO  dbvifins  pn  in  foci  an  pinpty  phantoiii 

— the  meio  p  the  people,  more  than  a 

thousand  yea  zed   RtirriG,     There  were, 

above  all,  ihe  poHant  elaaees  whom  the 

Siillaii  reitt iration  naa  lett  irasaLi-fii'd,  or  whose  p.ilitiw)  or 
Tiiin»r»-  private  interests  it  hod  directly  injured.  Among 
**"*'■  those  who  for  such  reasons  belotigi'd  lo  ihe  op- 

position ranked  the  dt'iise  and  prosperous  population  of  the 
region  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  which  naturally  re- 
gardcd  the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights  in  C65  (iii. 
300)  as  merely  an  instalment  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  so  aflurded  a  ready  soil   for  agitiition.     To 
this  category    belonged  aNo  the  frcednu'n,  in- 
fluential in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  specially 
dangerous  thronph  their  aggregation  in  the  capital,  who 
could  not  brook  their  havinj:  been  rf*hieed  by  the  restora- 
tion to  their  earlier,  iiraclieally  useless,  suftrajie.     In  the 
same  iwsitioti  st<H>d,  moreover,  the  creut  oanital- 
isls,  who  miniitiimed  a  cautious  silence,  but  still 
as  before  preserved  their  tenacity  of  resentment  and  their 
equal  lenacii>  of  power.    The  populace  of  the  capital,  which 
p^  recognized  true  frcedim  in  free  bread-corn,  was 

riiiD<  of  thf  likewise  discontented.  Still  deeper  exasperation 
was  felt  by  the  class  of  burgesses  affected  by  the 
modis-  Sullan  confiscations — whether  they,  lilte  those 
of  I'ompeii,  lived  on  th  ir  property  curtailed  by 
the  Sullan  colonists,  within  the  same  ring-wall  with  the 
latter,  and  at  perpetual  variance  with  them;  or,  like  the 
Arri'iines  and  Vcdaierrans,  retained  actual  possession  of 
their  territorj',  but  had  the  Diimocli's'  sword  of  confiscatioi 
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Knpended  over  tliem  by  the  Roman  peopI« ;  or,  as  was  the 
ewe  in  Eburia  espAciall;,  vere  reduced  to  be  bp^ars  in 
their  former  abodes,  or  robbers  in  the  woods.  Finally,  tba 
n«  p»-  agitation  extended  to  the  whole  family  oonnec- 
32^1?*  tiona  and  tVeedmen  of  those  democratic  chioft 
'*'*'**'  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  tlie 

restoration,  or  who  were  wandering  along  the  Mauretanian 
oooata,  or  sojourning  at  the  court  and  in  the  army  of  Mithra- 
dates,  in  all  the  misery  of  emigrant  exile;  for,  according  tn 
the  strict  fiimily  associations  that  governed  the  political 
feeling  of  this  age,  it  was  accounted  a  point  of  honour*  that 
those  who  were  left  behind  should  endeavour  to  procure  for 
exiled  relatives  the  privily  of  returning  to  their  native 
land,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  dead,  at  least  a  removal  of  the 
migma  attaching  to  their  memory  and  to  their  children,  and 
a  restitution  to  the  latter  of  their  paternal  estate.  More 
especially  the  Immediate  children  of  the  proscribed,  whom 
the  regent  had  reduced  in  point  of  law  to  political  Pariahs 
(iii.  422),  had  virtually  received  from  the  law  itself  a  sum- 
mons to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  existing  order  of 

To  all  these  sections  of  the  opposition  there  was  added 
^^  the  whole  body  of  men  of  ruined  fortunes.     All 

T^d  the  rabble  high  and  low,  whose  means  and  sub- 

stance had  been  spent  in  refined  or  in  vulgar 
debauchery  ;  the  aristocratic  lords,  who  had  no  farther  mark 
of  quality  than  their  debts ;  the  Sullan  soldiers  whom  the 
regent^s  fiat  could  transform  into  landholders  but  not  into 
hosbandmen,  and  who,  after  squandering  the  first  inherit- 
ance of  the  proscribed,  were  longing  to  succeed  to  a  second 
— &II  these  waited  only  the  unfolding  of  the  banner  which 
invited  them  to  fight  against  the  existing  order  of  things 
■■nof  whatever  else  might  be  inscribed  on  it.     From 

iMbKiniL  a  liiie  necoBsity  ail  the  aspiring  men  of  talent, 
in  search  of  popularity,  attached  themselves  to  the  opposi- 

*  It  IB  B  rigaificut  trait,  that  a  dlatinguiihed  tewbet  of  Uteratut^ 
die  freedman  Slnbcriiu  Erot,  allowed  the  obildren  of  the  proaoribed  H 
■tleod  fail  oounv  grMoitOOil;. 
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tion  ;  not  only  tkos«  to  whom  ti.e  sti-icUy  dusivi  oirdo  ui 
the.  Optimntea  dented  xlmissiun  or  ut  kast  opp  irtiinitin 
fur  rapiJ  |>i omotion,  and  who  Ibeiefore  atleinjited  Ui  fore* 
Lhcir  way  imo  tha  phftlunx  and  to  bronk  dirou^h  tim  \&w 
of  oligarchic  e  niorily  by  mefltta  of  popu» 

Ini'  favour,  bu  igerous  men,  whoi^e  ombi- 

Ciou  aimed  at  Chan  helping  to  detirminn 

the  destinitjs  <  the  sphere  of  oollej^iat*  in- 

trigues.    On  itrorm   in   pnrliculor — tha 

only  field  of  '  t^  Open  by  Sulla — even  in 

the  regent's  1!  ta  waged  lively  wat-  ugainst 

the  reatomtioti  -v.-, j  of  formnl  jiiriBpniOeiiie 

and  clever  oratory  :  for  instance,  the  adroit  speaker  Marcua 
Tulliiis  Cicero  (born  3rd  January,  648),  son  of  a 
landholder  of  Arpinum,  speedily  made  himsi^f 
a  name  by  the  mingled  cAutron  and  diiring  of  his  opposition 
to  the  dictator.  Sneh  effiirts  were  not  of  much  iiiii>orUiiice, 
if  the  opponent  desired  nothing  farther  than  by  their  niians 
to  procure  for  himself  a  curule  chair,  an<l  then  to  sit  in  it 
contentedly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  No  doubt,  if  this  chair 
should  not  satisfy  a  popular  man  and  (laius  Gracchus  should 
find  a  successor,  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  was  inevitable ; 
but  for  the  present  at  least  no  name  could  be  mentioned  the 
bearer  of  which  had  proposed  to  himself  any  such  lofty  aim. 
Such  was  the  sort  of  opposition  with  which  the  olifzarcliic 
Pn  of  government  instituted  by  Sulln  had  to  contend, 
thcoppoii-  when  it  had,  earlier  than  Sulla  himself  prob- 
ably expected,  been  thrown  by  his  death  on  its 
own  resources.  The  task  was  in  itself  far  from  easy,  un<l 
it  was  farther  complicated  by  iho  other  social  and  political 
evils  of  this  age — especially  by  the  extraordinary  ilouble 
liifKeulty  of  keepini;  the  military  chiefs  in  the  pr<ivi  ices  in 
■sulije-'tion  to  the  supreme  civil  magistracy,  and  of  dealing 
with  the  masses  of  the  llalian  and  estra-ltnli^in  populace 
aecnmulating  in  the  eapitjil  and  of  the  slaves  living  there  to 
a  great  extent  In  ih  facto  freedom,  without  iiavirg  troops  at 
disposal.  The  senate  was  placed,  as  it  were,  ii  a  fi>rti*.s:i 
e»noBcd   and   threatened  on   all  sides,  and   seri<  us  fonili^ti 
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omild  uot  be  avoided.  But  the  means  of  resistance  urgaa 
iaed  by  Sulla  were  coDBlderable  and  laating ;  and,  allhouf^h 
the  majority  of  the  nation  waa  maaiifestly  dialuclined  to  tb» 
government  which  Sulla  had  installed,  and  even  animated 
by  hostile  feelings  towards  it,  that  government  might  very 
veil  maintain  itself  for  a  long  time  in  its  stronghold  against 
the  distracted  and  confused  mass  of  an  opposition  which 
iras  not  agreed  either  as  to  end  or  means,  was  without  a 
head,  and  was  broken  up  into  a  hundred  fragments.  Only 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  determined  to  m^ntaln 
ita  position,  and  should  bring  at  least  a  spark  of  the  energy 
which  hod  built  the  fortress  to  its  defence ;  for  in  the  caae 
of  &  garrison  which  will  not  defend  itself,  the  greatest 
master  of  fortification  constructs  bis  walls  and  moats  in 
▼■in. 

The  more  STerything  ultimately  depended  on  the  pei^ 
Wiotot  sonal  charai^r  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sides, 
"•^"^  It  was  the  more  unfortunate  that  both,  strictly 

•peaking,  wanted  leaders.  The  politics  of  this  picriod  were 
,]gj„^  thoroughly  under  the  sway  of  the  coterie-system 

'f^^  in  its  worst  form.     This,  indeed,  was  nothing 

oew ;  close  unions  of  families  and  dubs  were  inseparable 
from  an  aristocratjo  organisation  of  the  state,  and  had  for 
,  aeuturiea  prevailed  in  Rome.  But  it  was  not  till  this  epoch 
Hat  they  became  all-powerful,  for  it  was  only  now  {first 
in  690)  that  their  influence  was  substantiated 
rather  than  cheeked  by  legal  measures  of  repre»- 
■ion.  AU  persons  of  quality,  those  of  popular  leanings  no 
lees  thaa  the  oligarchy  proper,  met  iti  Hetaeriae ;  the 
tnnaa  of  the  burgesses  likewise,  so  far  as  they  took  any 
regular  part  in  political  events  at  all,  formed  according  to 
their  voting-districts  close  unions  with  an  almost  military 
or^Hnization,  which  found  their  natural  captains  and  agents 
in  the  "  districts! istributors  "  (divisore»  iribuvm).  With 
tlieee  political  clubs  everything  was  bought  and  sold  ;  ths 
rote  of  the  elector  especially,  but  also'  the  votes  of  ths 
■enator  and  the  judge,  the  fists  too  which  proibiced  th« 
■trect  riot,  and  the  ringleaders  who  directed  it.    The  a» 
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Bociutions  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  classes  were  dia 
tinguished  merely  in  the  matter  of  tariflf.  The  Hetaeria 
decided  the  elections,  the  Hetaeria  decreed  the  impeach* 
ui cuts,  the  rictaeria  conducted  the  defence;  it  secured  th<? 
distinguished  advocate,  and  in  case  of  need  it  contracted  foi 
an  acquittal  with  one  of  the  speculators  who  prosecuted  on 
a  great  scale  the  lucrative  traffic  in  judges'  votes.  Tlic 
Hetaeria  commanded  by  its  compact  bands  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and  with  the  capital  but  too  often  the  state 
All  these  things  were  done  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
rule,  and,  so  to  speak,  publicly ;  the  system  of  Hetaeriae 
was  better  arranged  and  managed  than  any  branch  of  state 
administration;  although  there  was,  as  is  usual  among 
civilized  swindlers,  a  tacit  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  direct  mention  of  the  nefarious  proceedings,  nobody 
made  a  secret  of  them,  and  advocates  of  repute  were  noi 
ashamed  to  give  open  and  intelligible  hints  of  their  relation 
tc»  the  Hetaeriae  of  their  clients.  If  an  individual  was  to  be 
found  here  or  there  who  kept  aloof  from  such  practices  and 
yet  mingled  in  public  life,  he  was  assuredly,  like  Marcus 
Cato,  a  political  Don  Quixote.  Parties  and  party-strife 
were  superseded  by  the  clubs  and  their  rivalry ;  govern- 
ment was  superseded  by  intrigue.  A  more  than  e(jui vocal 
character,  Publius  Cethegus,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
zealous  Marians,  afterwards  as  a  deserter  received  into 
fiivour  by  Sulla  (iii.  400),  acted  a  most  influential  part  in 
the  political  proceedings  of  this  period — unrivalled  as  a 
cunning  tale-bearer  and  mediator  between  the  sections  of 
the  senate  and  as  having  a  statesman's  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  all  cabals  :  at  times  the  appointment  to  the  most 
important  posts  of  command  was  decided  by  a  word  from 
his  mistress  Praccia.  Such  a  plight  was  only  possibla 
where  none  of  the  men  taking  part  in  politics  rose  abcjve 
mediocrity :  any  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  would 
have  swept  away  this  s}  stem  of  factions  like  cobwebs ;  but 
there  was  in  reality  a  sad  lack  of  men  of  political  or  mill 
tary  capacity. 

Of  the  older  generation  the  ci\il  wars  had  left  not  • 
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iingle  man  of  lepute  rxcept  the  uld  shrewd  and 
eloquent  Lucius  Philippua,  consul  in  063,  who, 
formerly  of  populur  leanings  (iii.  170),  there- 
after  leader  of  the  cnpitalisC  piirty  against  tha 
jenate  (iii.  271 ),  aad  clostily  associated  vritli  the  Mariana 
(lit.  802),  and  lastly  pasring  over  to  the  victorious  oligarchy 
in  KiScient  time  to  earn  thanks  and  commendation  (iii.  3!>!)), 
iisMiiu,        '"*^    managed   to  escape  between   the  parties. 
UtaLnoiDi     ^■"""K  ^^  ™^''  ^^  ^^  following  generation  the 
moat  notahle  chiefs  of  the  pure  aristocracy  were 
*°'  Quintus   Metellus    Pius,  consul  in  674,  Sulla's 

comrade  in  dangers  and  victories ;  Quietus  Lutatius  CBtii< 
IttS,  consul  in  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  676,  the 
Bon  of  the  victor  of  Vercellae ;  and  two  younger 
fillicerG,  the  brotlters  Ludus  and  Marcus  Lucullus,  of  whom 
the  former  had  fought  with  distinction  under  Sulla  in  Asia, 
.^^^  the  latter  in  Italy;  not  to  mention  Optimates 

like  Quintus  Ilortensius  (640-704),  who  had 
importance  only  as  a  pleader,  or  men  like  Dcciinua  Junius 
Brutus,  eonsul  in  677,  Mamercns  Aemilius 
Lepidus  Livianus  consul  in  677  and  other  suoh 
nullities,  whose  beat  quality  was  a  euphonious  aristocratic 
nsnie.  But  even  those  four  men  rose  little  above  the  aver- 
age cftlibre  of  the  Optimates  of  this  age.  Catulus  was  like 
bia  father  a  man  of  refined  culture  and  an  honest  aristocrat, 
but  of  moderate  talents  and  no  soldier.  Metellus  was  not 
merely  estimable  in  his  personal  character,  hut  an  able  and 
experienced  officer ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  close  reltiUons  as  ti  kinsman  and  colleague  with  the 
regent  :is  becanNe  of  his  recognized  ability  that  he  was  sent 
in  675,  atler  resip'ning  the  consulship,  to  Spain, 
where  the  Lusitanians  iind  the  Roman  emigrants 
under  Quintus  Sertorius  hiul  be^'un  fresh  movements.  The 
two  Lucnlli  were  also  able  officers — particularly  the  elder, 
who  combined  very  rcspectaiile  military  talents  with  tJiup 
nugh  literary  culture  and  a  liking  for  authorship,  and  n[> 
peored  bonourable  also  as  a  man.  But,  as  statesmen,  eveL 
theae   better  wnstocrats  were  not  much   less  remiss  and 
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sfiortsighted  than  the  average  lenators  of  the  time,  i^ 
presence  of  an  outward  foe  the  more  eminent  among  them, 
doubtless,  proved  themselves  useful  and  brave ;  but  no  one 
of  them  eviuoed  the  desire  or  the  skill  to  solve  the  problems 
of  politics  proper,  and  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  stormy  seas  of  intrigue  and  faction  with  the 
band  of  a  true  pilot.  Their  political  wisdom  was  limited 
to  a  sincere  belief  in  the  oligarchy  as  the  sole  means  uf  sal- 
▼ati(jn,  and  to  a  cordial  hatred  and  courageous  execration  of 
demagogism  as  well  as  of  every  individual  authority  which 
sought  to  emancipate  Itself.  Their  petty  ambition  was 
001] tented  with  little.  The  stories  told  of  Metellus  in  Spain 
— that  he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  the 
far  from  harmonious  lyre  of  the  Spanish  occasional  poets, 
but  even  wherever  he  went  had  himself  received  like  a  god 
with  libations  of  wine  and  odours  of  incense,  and  at  taUle 
had  his  head  crowned  by  descending  Victories  amidst  the- 
atrical thunder  with  the  golden  laurel  of  the  conqueror — 
are  no  better  attested  than  most  historical  anecdotes;  hut 
such  gossip  reflects  the  degenerate  ambition  of  the  race  of 
Epigoni.  Even  the  better  men  were  content  when  they 
had  gained  not  power  and  influence,  but  the  consulship  and 
a  triumph  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  senate;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  with  right  ambition  they  would  liave  just 
begun  to  be  truly  useful  to  their  country  and  their  party, 
they  retired  from  the  political  sUige  to  spend  their  days  in 
princely  luxury.  Men  like  Metellus  and  Lucius  Lucullus 
were,  even  as  generals,  not  more  attentive  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Roman  dominion  by  fresh  conquests  of  kings 
and  peoplcK  than  to  the  enlargement  of  the  endless  game, 
poultry,  and  dessert  lists  of  Koman  gastronomy  by  new 
jelicncios  from  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and  they  wtisted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  more  or  less  intellectual  idleness. 
The  traditional  aptitude  and  the  individual  seU-deniul,  on 
which  all  oligarchic  government  is  based,  were  lost  in  the 
decayed  and  artificially  restored  Roman  aristocracy  of  this 
sge;  in  its  judgment  universally  the  spirit  of  clique  was 
icoountod  as  patriotism,  vanity  as  ambition,  and  narrow- 
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eiindedness  as  eonsistency.  Had  the  8ullan  oonstitution 
passed  into  the  guardianship  of  such  men  as  have  sat  in  the 
Roman  College  of  Cardinals  or  the  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten,  we  caimot  tell  whether  the  opposition  would  have  beet 
able  to  shake  it  so  soon ;  with  such  defenders  every  attach 
involved,  at  all  events,  a  serious  peril. 

Of  the  men,  who  were  neither  uni'onditional  adherents 
nor  open  opponents  of  the  Sullan  constitution, 
no  one  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
Ihan  the  young  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
Sulla's  death  twenty-eight  years  of  age  (bom 
29th  September,  648).  The  fact  was  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  admired  as  well  as  for  the  admirers  ;  but  it 
was  natural.  Sound  in  body  and  spirit,  an  excellent  ath- 
lete, who  even  when  a  superior  officer  vied  with  his  soldiers 
IB  leaping,  running,  and  lifting,  a  vigorous  and  skilled  rider 
and  fencer,  a  bold  leader  of  volunteer  bands,  the  youth  had 
become  imperator  and  triumphator  at  an  age  which  exclud- 
ed him  from  every  magistracy  and  from  tlie  senate,  and 
had  acquired  the  first  place  next  to  Sulla  in  public  opinion; 
nay,  had  obtained  from  the  indulgent  regent  himself — half 
in  recognition,  half  in  irony — the  surname  of  the  Great. 
Unhappily,  his  mental  endowments  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded with  these  unprecedented  successes.  He  was  neither 
a  bad  nor  an  incapable  man,  but  a  man  thoroughly  ordinary, 
oreated  by  nature  to  be  a  good  sergeant,  called  by  circum- 
stances to  be  a  general  and  a  statesman.  An  intelligent, 
brave  and  experienced,  thoroughly  excellent  soldier,  he  waa 
still,  even  in  his  military  capacity,  without  trace  of  any 
higher  gifts.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  as  a  genernl,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  to  proceed  with  a  caution  border* 
ing  on  timidity,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  the  decisive  blow 
only  when  he  had  established  an  immense  superiority  over 
his  opponent.  His  culture  was  the  average  culture  of  the 
time ;  although  entirely  a  soldier,  he  did  not  neglect,  wheA 
he  wont  to  Rhodes,  dutifully  to  admire  and  to  make  pr& 
■ents  to  the  rhetoricians  there.  Ills  integrity  was  that  of 
man  who  manages  with  discretion  his  considerable 
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property  inherited  aiid  acquired.  He  disdtdned  not  to  make 
money  in  the  usual  senatorial  way,  but  he  was  too  cold  and 
too  rich  to  incur  special  risks,  or  draw  down  on  hin^eif  oon* 
spicuous  disgrace,  on  that  aooount  The  vice  so  mudi  \n 
Yogie  among  his  oontemporaries,  rather  than  any  virtue  of 
his  own,  procured  for  him  the  reputation— comparalivelj, 
CO  doubt,  well  warranted-— of  integrity  and  disinterested 
ness.  His  "  honest  countenance  "  became  almost  proverbial, 
%nd  even  after  his  death  he  was  esteemed  as  a  worthy  and 
moral  man ;  he  was  really  a  good  neighbour,  who  did  not 
join  in  the  revolting  schemes  by  which  the  grandees  of 
that  age  extended  the  bounds  of  their  domains  through 
forced  sales  or  measures  still  worse  at  the  expense  of  their 
huniblei  neighbours,  and  in  domestic  life  he  displayed  at* 
tachiiient  to  his  wife  and  children  :  it  redounds  moreover  to 
his  credit  that  he  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  barbar- 
ous custom  of  putting  to  death  the  captive  kings  and  gen« 
eralsof  the  enemy  afler  they  had  been  exhibited  in  triuinplu 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  separating  from  his 
beloved  wife  at  the  command  of  his  lord  and  master  Sulla, 
because  she  belonged  to  an  outlawed  family,  nor  from 
ordering  with  great  composure  that  men  who  had  stood  by 
him  and  helped  him  in  times  of  difficulty  should  be  execut- 
ed before  his  eyes  at  the  nod  of  the  same  master  (iiu  414) : 
he  was  not  cruel,  though  he  was  reproached  with  being  so, 
but — what  perhaps  was  worse— he  was  cold  and,  in  good  as 
in  evil,  unimpassioned.  In  the  tumult  of  battle  he  faced 
the  enemy  fearlessly  ;  in  civil  life  he  was  a  shy  man,  whose 
cheek  flushed  on  the  slightest  occasion ;  he  spoke  in  public 
not  without  embarrassment,  and  generally  was  angular, 
stiff,  and  awkward  in  intercourse.  With  all  his  haughty 
obstinacy  he  was — as  indeed  persons  ordinarily  are,  who 
make  a  display  of  their  independence — a  pliant  tool  in  ^^he 
hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage  him,  especially  of 
his  freedmen  and  clients,  by  whom  he  had  no  fear  of  being 
controlled*  For  nothing  was  he  less  qualified  than  for  a 
statesman.  Uncertain  as  to  his  aims,  unskilful  in  the  choice 
of  his  means  alike  in  little  and  great  matters  shortsighted 
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■od  helpless,  he  was  wont  to  conceal  his  irresolution  and 
indecision  under  a  solemn  silence,  and,  when  he  thought  to 
play  a  subtle  game,  simply  to  deceive  himself  with  tha 
btilief  that  he  was  deceiving  others.  By  hii  military  posi- 
tion and  his  territorial  connections  he  acquired  almost  with 
out  any  action  of  bis  own  a  considerable  party  peraonally 
dsToted  to  him,  with  which  the  greatest  things  might  have 
been  accomplished;  but  Pompeiua  was  in  every  respect  iti- 
capable  of  leading  and  keeping  together  a  party,  and,  if  it 
Mill  kept  tt^ether,  it  did  m — in  like  manner  without  hia 
aedon — through  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  he  reminds  us  of  Marins;  but  Marius, 
with  his  nature  of  boorish  roughness  and  sensual  passion, 
was  still  less  intolerable  than  this  moat  tiresome  and  most 
starched  of  all  artificial  great  men.  Hia  political  position 
was  utterly  perverse.  He  was  a  Sutlan  officer  and  under 
obligatjon  to  aerve  the  restored  constitution,  and  yei  agam 
in  oppo^tion  to  Sulla  personally  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
senauirial  government.  The  gena  of  the  Pompeii,  which 
had  only  been  named  for  some  sixty  years  in  the  consular 
lists,  had  by  no  means  acquired  fiill  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  the  father  of  this  Porapeius  had  occupied  a 
very  invidious  equivocal  position  towards  the  senate  (iii. 
326,  387),  and  be  himself  had  once  been  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Cinnans  (iii.  400) — recollections  whidi  were  suppressed 
perhaps,  but  not  forgotten.  The  prominent  position  which 
Pompeius  acquired  under  Sulla  set  him  at  inwnrd  variance 
with  the  aristocracy,  quite  as  much  as  it  brought  him  into 
outward  connection  with  it.  Weak-headed  as  he  was, 
Pompeius  was  seized  with  giddiness  on  the  height  of  glory 
which  he  had  climbed  with  such  dangerous  rapidity  and 
case.  Just  as  if  he  wished  to  ridicule  his  dry  prosaio  nature 
by  tiie  parallel  with  the  most  poetical  of  all  heroic  figures, 
he  began  to  compare  himself  with  Alexander  rhe  Great,  and 
lo  account  himself  a  man  of  unique  standing,  whom  it  did 
not  beseem  to  be  merely  one  of  the  five  hundred  senator* 
of  Rome,  in  reality,  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  take  hia 
plaee  as  a  member  of  on  arislocratio  regime  than  Pompeiua 


.»  ■ni..n,  coin rihutod  not  ji  little  to  1 
si^.>i>t(Ml  at  all  times  hetwerii    Poii 
ti  t'    liui-LTe'-si's   atui    the    senate.      K' 
Would  havt'.   had  a  definite  and  resp 
(KKiteoted  himself  with  being  the  ^et 
office  for  which  he  was  from  the  beg 
this  he  WB8  not  content,  and  so  he  f( 
of  wishing  to  be  something  else  than 
constantly  aspiring  to  a  special  pos: 
when  it  offered  itself,  he  could  not 
occupy  it ;  he  was  deeply  indignant  i 
did  not  bend  unconditionally  before  1: 
where  bore  himself  with  no  mere  aff< 
one  of  many  peers,  and  trembled  at 
undertaking  anything  unconstitutiona. 
fundamental  variance  with,  and  yet  f 
obedient  servant  of,  the  oligarchy,  ooi 
an  ambition  which  was  frightened  at  itf 
agitated  life  passed  joylessly  away  i 
contradiction. 

Marcus  Crassus  cannot,  any  mor 

reckoned  among  the  uncoi 

the  oligarchy.     He  is  a  ^ 

acteristic  of  this  epoch.     Like  Pomn 
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•peculation.  Purchases  of  estates  during  the  rcvulution 
formed  the  fbundatiun  of  his  wealth ;  but  he  disdained  no 
brsnch  of  gain  ;  he  carried  on  the  business  of  building  in 
the  capital  on  an  oxttinsivo  scale  and  with  prudence;  h« 
entered  into  partnership  vith  his  freedoien  in  the  most 
varied  undertakings;  he  acted  as  banker  both  in  and  out  of 
Borne,  in  person  or  hy  his  agents  ;  ho  advnnced  money  to 
hid  ooUeaguea  in  the  senat«,  and  undertook — as  it  might 
happec— to  execute  works  or  to  bribe  the  tribunals  on  their 
account.  He  vas  far  from  nice  in  the  matter  of  making 
profit.  On  occasion  of  the  SuUan  proscriptiuiis  a  forgery 
in  the  lists  had  been  proved  agaiust  him,  for  which  reason 
Sulta  made  no  more  use  of  him  thenceforward  in  nfikirs  of 
Rtate :  he  did  not  refuse  to  accept  an  inheritance,  because 
the  teatamentary  document  which  contained  his  name  was 
uctoricusly  forged  ;  he  made  no  objection,  when  his  baililTs 
by  force  or  by  fraud  dislodged  the  petty  holders  from  lands 
which  adjoined  his  own.  He  avoided  open  collisions,  how 
ever,  with  oriminal  justice,  and  lived  himself  like  a  genuine 
raoneyed  man  in  homely  and  simple  style.  In  this  way 
Craaaus  rose  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  a  man  of 
ordinary  senatorial  fortune  to  bo  the  master  of  wealth 
which  not  long  before  his  death,  aftior  defraying  enormous 
extiaordinary  expenses,  still  amounted  to  170,000,000 
•eatercea  (£1,700,000).  He  had  become  the  richest  of 
Bomana  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  a  grvat  political 
power.  If,  according  to  his  expression,  no  one  might  call 
bimself  rich  vho  could  not  maintain  an  army  from  hif 
revenues,  one  who  could  do  this  was  hardly  any  longer  a 
mere  dtizen.  In  reality  the  views  of  Crassus  aimed  at  a 
higher  object  than  the  possession  of  the  fullest  money-chest 
in  Rome.  He  grudged  no  pains  to  extend  his  connections. 
He  knew  how  to  salute  by  name  every  burgess  of  the 
nipital.  He  refused  to  no  suppliant  his  assistance  in  court. 
Nature,  indeiid,  had  not  done  much  for  him  as  an  orator: 
hia  speaking  was  dry,  his  delivery  monotonous,  he  had 
difficulty  of  hearing ;  but  his  pertinnclty,  which  no  weari- 
aomeneaa  deterred  and  no  enjoyment  diuCrnctcd,  ovaroam' 
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juch  ,il>-!..(ks.  He  never  apptsared  unpreparw),  he  novei 
extem[ii>r  zed,  and  so  he  became  a  pl«:uder  at  all  tiraeu  in 
request  iiml  al  sU  times  ready ;  to  whom  it  was  no  derog» 
tion  that  a,  m  >  hoA  for  him,  and  that  1m 

knew  liLiw  to  s  not  merely  by  hia  oratory, 

but  al^D  by  '.  i,  if  necessary,  by  his  gold. 

Half  the  sem  him  ;  his  habit  of  advandiig 

to  "friends"  «r«st  revocable  at  pleasur* 

rendered  a  i  al  men  dependent  on  him, 

and  the  moi  ^nuine  ttian  of  busineaa,  he 

made  no  distinciion  of  parties,  maintained  onneetions  on 
all  hands,  and  readily  lent  to  every  one  able  to  pay  or 
otlierwise  useful.  The  most  daring  party -leaders,  wlio  made 
tlieir  attftclis  recltlessly  in  all  directions,  were  careful  not 
to  i|uarrel  with  C'rassus ;  ho  was  compared  to  the  bull  of 
the  herd,  whom  it  was  advisable  for  none  to  provoke.  That 
such  u  man,  so  situated,  could  not  strive  after  lowly  aims 
is  clear;  and,  in  a  very  dlflerciit  way  from  Poinpeius, 
Crassus  knew  exactly  like  a  hanker  the  objects  and  the 
means  ol'  piditical  speculation.  From  the  origin  of  Rome 
capital  was  a  political  power  there ;  the  age  was  of  such  a 
sort,  that  everything  seemed  accessible  to  gold  as  to  iron. 
If  in  the  time  of  revolution  a  capitalist  aristocracy  might 
have  thought  of  oviTihrowing  the  oligarchy  of  the  yenleg, 
a  man  like  Crassus  might  raise  his  ejea  higher  than  to  the 
/asi-es  and  embroidered  mantle  of  the  tnnmphators.  For 
the  moment  he  was  a  Sullan  and  adherent  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  wna  loo  much  of  a  fniimcier  to  devcle  himself  to  a 
definite  political  party,  or  to  pursue  anght  tlian  his  peri^onal 
advantage.  Why  should  Crassua,  the  wealthie'^t  and  iiiosi 
intriguing  man  in  Itome,  and  no  penurious  miser  but  a 
speeulator  on  the  greatest  scale,  nut  speculate  also  on  Iha 
crown  1  Alone,  perhaps,  bo  could  in't  8tt;iii:  this  object; 
but  he  hacl  already  carried  out  many  great  trans^ietions  ib 
parlni  rsbip  ;  it  was  not  iiLipi)ssible  that  fijr  this  also  a  suit- 
able pnrtuer  might  present  himself.  It  is  a  trait  charac< 
tcristic  of  the  time,  that  a  mediocre  orator  and  otHcer,  a 
politician  mIui  took  his  activity  for  energy  and  his  coveV 
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OOBitess  fur  unbitiun,  ooe  who  at  bottom  had  nuthing  but 
■  colossal  fortune  and  the  mercantile  taleat  of  foi'miog 
oomiectioiis — that  such  a  man,  relying  on  the  omuipottnca 
of  eoteries  and  intrigues,  could  deem  himself  on  a  level  with 
tbe  first  geaerals  and  statesmea  of  his  day,  and  could  oid- 
tend  with  them  for  the  highest  prize  which  allnrL-e  poliiicat 
Unbition, 

In  the  oppoaition  proper,  both  among  tbe  liberal  con 

j,^,i,,,f      servatives  and  among  the  Populares,  the  slurnii 

j^'**'"'        of  revolution  had  made  fearful  havou.     Among 

the  former,  the  only  surviving  man  of  note  waa 

"■  Gaiua  Cotta  (630— c.  681),  the  friend  and  »lly 

"■  of  Di-usus  and  as  such  banished  in  663  (iii.  287), 

uid  then  by  Sulla's  victory  brought  back  to  his  native  land 

(iii.  433} }  he  waa  a  shrewd  man  and  an  efiicieot  advocate, 

but  not  called,  either  by  the  weight  of  his  party  or  by  that 

of  his  personal  standing,  to  act  more  than  a  respectable 

wcondary  part.     In  the  democratic  party,  among  the  rising 

„,, ,  youth,  Gaius  Julius  Cuesar,  who  waa  twenty-four 

i»  years  of  age  (bom  12  July,  6521*),  drew  u>- 

*  It  ii  qsml  t«  set  down  the  jtar  eS4  ts  tbut  or  Caenr'a  birth, 

beccuM  accoiditig  (o  SuetooiuB  [Cat*.  68),  Plaiaroh  (Out, 

69),  ud  Appiao  IR  C.  ii.  14S)  be  waa  ac  hla  death  (IB 

*  lUieh,  710)  !n  his  setb  year ;  with  which  il»o  the  Btate- 

■■il  that  he  wu  IS  jeart  old  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  SuUaa  proacriptioa 

(61!  ;  Tell,  ii  41)  D«arl;  accords.     But  this  view  1»  utter- 

*^  I7  iocondstCDC   with    the   facta   that   Caesar  filled    tbe 

^  *^  acdileahlp  io  689,  ibe  praelorahip  in  69S,  itid  (be  tsatmtA 

M  (Up  Id  69B,  aifd  that  tbrse  offlces  could,  aceardlcg  to  the 

ttga  oRRdfa,  be  held  at  the  verj  earliest  in  the  8T-38th, 

40-4I£,  aod  48-44ih  years  of  a  man's  life  reapeotirel;  (Becker  ii.  2, 

14).    We  eanDot  cooceive  wh]>  Caerar  should  have  filled  all  the  curnle 

•diecs  tw«  ;e*n  before  thn  legal  time,  aod  still  leas  whj  there  should 

be  DO  BKottoa  anjwbere  of  bis  batiug  dooe  so ;  these  fools  rather  eug- 

gwt  the  eoijecture  tbal,  v  bis  binhdaj  fell  undoubtedly  on  Jul;  Vi, 

he  waa  hnm  not  in  eM,  but  iu  efi2  ;  bo  that  in  67'^  bs 

^  was  in  bix  SO-Slni  year,  attd  he  died  not  in  hia  fieth  jear, 

but  at  tbe  age  of  ST  jeais  8  mombs.     In   favour  <  f  thli 

hHar  fkrw  we  ma;  moreoTer  adduce  tbe  uiroumsLaooe,  wliicU  hu  beei 

■iK^y  toongbt  forwaidiaoppoaliion  toit,ttaat  Caeaar  "patmf^ut' 
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wards  him  the  eyes  of  friend  and  fiie.  His  relation* 
ship  with  Marius  and  Cinna  (his  father's  sister  had  been 
the  wife  of  Marius,  he  himself  had  married  Ginna*s  daugh* 
ter) ;  the  courageous  refusal  of  the  youth  who  had  scaroe 
outgrown  the  age  of  boyhood  to  send  a  divorce  to  his  youn^ 

wii  appointed  by  Marius  and  Ginoa  aa  Flamcn  of  Ja|dter  (Veil.  ii.  4S); 
for  Marius  died  in  January  668,  when  Caesar  was  aooord- 
iog  to  the  usual  view  1ft  yean  6  months  old,  and  therefore 
not  '*  almost/'  as  VeOeius  says,  bat  actually  still  a  boy,  and  most  prob- 
ably for  this  very  reasou  not  at  sU  capable  of  holdkig  such  a  piiest- 
bood.  If^  again,  he  was  bom  in  July*  652,  be  was  at  the 
death  of  Marius  in  his  16th  year ;  and  with  this  the  expies- 
sion  in  Yelleius  agrees,  as  weU  as  the  general  rule  that  cItiI  poeitioos 
were  not  assumed  before  the  expiry  of  the  age  of  boyhood.  Further, 
with  this  latter  view  alone  accords  the  fact  tiiat  the  denanrii  struck  by 
Caesar  about  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  are  marked  witli  the  num- 
ber LII.  probably  the  year  of  his  life  ;  for  when  it  began,  Caesar's  age 
was  according  to  this  view  somewhat  over  62  years.  Nor  is  it  so  rash 
as  it  appears  to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  regular  and  official  lists  of 
births,  to  charge  our  authorities  with  an  error  in  this  respect.  Those 
four  statements  may  very  well  be  all  traceable  to  a  common  source  ; 
nor  can  they  at  all  lay  claim  to  any  very  high  credibility,  seeing  that 
for  the  earlier  period  before  the  commencement  of  the  acta  diuma  the 
statements  as  to  the  natal  years  of  even  the  best  known  and  moat 
prominent  Romans,  e,  g.^  as  to  that  of  Pompeius,  vary  in  the  most  sur* 
prising  manner. 

In  the  Life  of  Caesar  by  Napoleon  III.  (B.  2,  cb.  1)  it  is  objected  to 
102,  this  view,  first,  that  the  lex  antiaiis  would  point  for  Caesar's 

^^  birth-year  not  to  652,  but  to  651 ;  secondly  and  espe- 

cially, that  other  cases  are  known  where  it  was  not  attended  to.  But 
the  first  assertion  rests  on  a  mistake ;  for,  as  the  example  of  Cicero 
shows,  the  lex  annalU  required  only  tliat  at  the  entering  on  office  the 
iSd  year  should  be  begun,  not  that  it  should  be  completed.  None  of 
the  alleged  exceptions  to  the  rule,  moreover,  are  pertinent  When 
Tacitus  (Ann,  xi.  22)  says  that  formerly  in  conferring  magistracies  no 
regard  was  had  to  age,  and  that  the  consulate  and  dictatorship  were 
entrusted  to  quite  young  men,  he  has  in  view,  of  course,  as  all  oom- 
racntators  acknowledge,  the  earlier  period  before  the  issuing  of  the 
UffgH  annala — the  consul^hip  of  M.  Valerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three, 
and  sinular  cases.  The  aHbcrtion  that  Lucullus  received  the  supreme 
magistracy  before  the  legal  age  is  erroneous ;  it  is  only  stated  (Cicero, 
Acad.  Pr.  i.  1)  that  on  the  ground  of  an  exceptional  clause  not  mors 
particularly  known  to  us,  in  reward  for  some  sort  of  act  performed  bj 
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wife  Cornelia  at  the  bidding  of  the  dictator,  aa  Fouipeiui 
had  in  the  like  case  done ;  his  bold  pereiateuce  in  the  priest^ 
hood  conferred  upon  him  bj  Uarius,  but  revoked  by  Sulla; 
hia  wanderings  durjog  the  pruscription  with  which  he  waa 
threatened,  and  whitJi  waa  with  difficulty  averted  bj  in« 
iut«rc(']iBion  of  his  relatives ;  his  bravery  in  the  conflicts 
U.-furo  Mj'tilene  and  in  Cilicia,  a  braver/  wbiuh  no  one  liho 
expected  from  the  tenderly  reared  and  almost  effcDiLDutely 
(b^ish  boy  ■,  even  the  warnings  of  Sulla  regarding  the 
"boj  in  the  petticoat "  in  whom  morethanaMariiiBlay  con- 
cealed— all  these  were  precisely  eo  many  recuinmeudations 
in  the  eyes  of  the  deniocratio  party.  But  Caesar  could 
inily  be  the  object  of  hopes  for  the  future ;  and  the  men 
vho  from  their  age  and  their  public  position  would  have 
been  called  now  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  party  and  the  state, 
were  all  dead  or  in  exile. 

Mia,  1m  hid  a  dispensation  from  Iha  legal  tno  yenra'  {□larral  betwera 

tbt  ledileahlp  and  praetorahip — in  realitj  he  was  acdilc  in  VJ&,  probably 

{oielor  in  AIT,  C0n»ul  in  660.    Tliat  the  cue  of  PompeiuB  waa  a  lolaUji 

dOoTOt  one  is  obrious ;  but  eren  as  to  PompeiaB,  It  is  on  several 

Mtukni  up[««sl;  lUted  (C1c«n>,  4t  Imp.  Pomp,  it,  fiS ;  AppiuD  iiL 

IS)  lint  thu  senate  released  him  frum  the  laws  as  to  age.     Tlial  this 

ihonld  hiTG  been  done  with  Fompdns,  who  hid  solicited  tlic  cuiitaU 

ibip  u  a  comi»ander-ia-chi«f  eroitncd  with  victorj  aoil  a  triumpbalor, 

•tibe  heaii  or  Hit  armj  and  aAer  his  coalition  wtih  Crasaus  also  of  a 

povcrful  partj,  we  can  Kadilv  coDceWe.     But  it  would  be  in  the  bigti- 

MdcgTM  nirprising,  if  the  svne  thing  aboald  hare  been  donu  with 

Oaoar  on  hii  cantUdatore  for  the   minor  magistnideK,  when  he  was 

of  little  more  Importance  than  other  poliUcal  beginnoi-s;  and  it  would 

be,  if  poeobie,  more  aurpriaing  atill,  that,  while  there  in  mention  of 

thai — In   itself  readilj  uudenloud — exception,  there  should    be  no 

DOIiee  of  thil  nore  than  stnuge  diTiaUon,  bawoTer  naturally  such 

nodoes  would  hare  (uggeeted  themsdrca,  eepeciall;  with  rafcreneo  to 

OetaTianm  copanl  at  SI  (comp.  s.^,,  Appian  iii.  Sfl).     01  a  piece  witb 

•Ji«  eiamplea  addueed  it  the  Inlerertoe  drawn  from  Ihom,  "  that  the  law 

waa  little  observed  in  Rome,  where  diatinguialiedmen  went  conccnied.'' 

AnjUnog  more  erroneous  than  iliis  nentenoe  was  never  uttered  regard' 

ing  Rome  and  the  Romans.     The  greatness  of  (he  Roman  cetDmOTi- 

wealth,  and  not  lesa  that  of  its  great  generate  and  statesioen,  depcndi 

above  all  things  on  the  bet  that  the  law  held  good  tor  them  as  well  m 

IbraCbeia. 
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I'liiis  tlie  leodArship  of  the  dtsmocrucy,  iii  thu  ubsenoe  of 
a  man  Witli  K  true  vocation  for  it,  vios  to  be  liad 
l,y  ■>•>»  «>ia  «fki™  ""i-'ht  plense  to  give  hiDisvlf 
forth  us  th^  c-  led  popular  freedom  ;  ami 

ill  this  way  it  emilius  Lepidus,  a  SuUiin, 

who  from  mot  vooal  deserted  to  Iha  caiup 

of  tlic  di'inuci  [>ufl  Optiuiate,  And  a  lurgi^ 

purchaser  at  I  proscribed  ©aWtes,  he  had, 

as  governor  (  luualy  plundered  the  prt^ 

viiicc  that,  he  'itb   impeachment,  and,  to 

evade  it,  threw  himself  into  opposition.  It  was  a  gain  of 
doubtful  value.  No  doubt  the  opposition  thus  acquired  a 
well-known  name,  a  man  of  quality,  a  vehement  orator  in 
the  Forum  ;  but  Lepidus  was  .in  insi^mificant  and  indiscrecl 
personage,  wh  3  did  not  deserve  to  becime  a  leadtr  either  in 
council  or  m  the  fidd  NiMrtheless  the  oppoaitiin  wel 
con  lJ  li  m,  an  I  tlie  iien  knder  of  the  dcinocrjls  succeidel 
not  oilj  m  dLtcrrmi;  his  accusirs  from  proBemtins  the 
attiLk  which  they  lul  bejun  but  ilao  in  carr\ 
ing  his  ek-etion  to  the  (.ouaulship  for  676 ,  in 
uhich  ho  ^ta.s  ht;lpt.d  ui  t  only  by  the  treasuria  exatted  iii 
Sicily,  but  also  hy  the  lonl  sh  endnvour  of  Poinpnus  ti 
show  Sulh  and  the  pun  bull  ins  on  this  occasion  what  he 
could  do  Now  that  tl  c  opposition  hid,  on  the  death  of 
Sulla,  found  a  luad  onti  m  le  in  Lcj  i  lus,  and  n  iw  that 
this  their  leader  had  I  lio  nt.  the  fiupreinc  mugistrati.  ol  the 
Btati,  the  sp(.i.dy  outbri.uk  of  the  new  rl,^ulullon  in  the 
capiUil  mi„!it  with  certainty  bo  forsseen 

But  e*en  bef  lu  the  di-moerats  moved  m  the  capital  the 
Yiitf^  dimocratic  emigrants  hid  Bgain  bestirred  them 

|Mntam  silvts  in  Spain  The  soul  of  this  movemert 
■crtaniu  was  Quintus  Sirtonus  This  eiiiiiient  man,  u 
native  cf  Nursia  in  tho  Sabmo  land,  ^ia<<  fioiii  the  l\rst  of  tt 
tetdirund  i.\en  erl\heirted  tdipirLiiidit — as  his  almost 
entiiusiistL  lo\c  for  hm  mothir,  Uiu,  shows — and  at  the 
same  tiuK  of  thi  most  chnaliiiis  bi^iv  ^^,Js^^as  proved 
by  the  honourable  scars  which  he  brought  himiu  from  th« 
Cimbrian,   Spanish,   and   Italian    wai-s.     Although    whoilj 
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untrvned  ms  a  speaker,  he  excit«d  the  admiration  of  tear:.ed 
sdvucatea  by  the  natural  flow  and  the  utriking  precision  of 
his  address.  His  riimarkable  military  and  atatesmouly 
taleut  bad  found  opportunity  of  shining  by  contrast,  morf 
particularly  in  the  revolutionary  war  which  tha  deniocraU 
•u  wretchedly  and  stupidly  mismanaged;  he  was  confessed- 
ly the  only  democrntic  officer  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
uid  to  conduct  war,  and  the  only  democratic  statesman 
who  opposed  the  insensnte  and  furious  doings  of  bis  party 
with  Btateunanlike  energy.  His  Spanish  soldiers  called 
him  the  new  Hannibal,  and  this  not  merely  because  he  had, 
like  Chat  hero,  lost  an  eye  in  war.  He  in  reality  reminds 
ua  of  the  great  Phoenidan  by  his  equally  cuiiniag  and 
courageous  Btrat^y,by  his  rare  talent  of  organizing  war  by 
means  of  war,  by  his  adroitness  in  attracting  foreign  nations 
to  his  interest  and  making  them  serviceable  to  his  ends,  by 
bis  prudence  in  success  and  misfortune,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  ingenuity  in  turning  to  good  account  his  vicCoriea  and 
averting  the  consequences  of  his  defeats.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  Boman  statesman  of  the  earlier  period,  or 
of  the  pres^it,  can  be  compared  in  point  of  universal  talent 
to  Sertorina.  After  Bulla's  generals  had  compelled  bim  to 
quit  Spain  (iii.  414),  he  had  led  a  restless  life  of  adventure 
along  the  Spanish  and  African  coasts,  sometimes  in  league, 
aometimes  at  war,  with  the  Cilician  pirates  who  haunted 
these  seas  and  with  the  chieftains  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Libya.  The  'Tictortous  Roman  restoration  had  pursued 
him  even  thither :  when  he  besieged  Tingis  (Tangiers),  a 
eorps  under  Faccnaecus  ft'om  Roman  Africa  had  appeared  to 
help  tba  prince  of  the  town ;  but  Paccioecus  was  totally 
defeated  and  Tingis  was  taken  by  Sertorius.  On  the  re- 
port of  inch  aohievemente  by  the  Roman  refugee  spreading 
•broad,  the  Lusitanians,  who,  notwithstanding  llieir  pre- 
tended submission  to  the  Roman  suprennacy,  practically 
maintained  their  independence  and  annually  fought  with  the 
govemon  of  Further  Spain,  sent  envoys  to  Sertorius  a 
Africa,  to  invite  him  to  their  countiy  and  to  commit  to 
ftini  the  command  of  th^  militia. 
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Se^to^iu3,  who  twenty  years  bt-fore  hsJ  served  uniJer 
RoDOKcd         Titus  Didius  in  Sjuvin  uiid  knew  the  i-usouroa 

"'t'iir''         "f  '"■"  '""'■ '■■'"'  W  comply  with  the  inviU' 

?j^^.         tio  hind  liim  a  amaJl  dL'tach- 

lion.  [Q(  Aoian  coast,  embarked  fui 

"*'  Sp  'he  etraits  separatitig  Spain 

jnd  Afi'icii  we  lomen  squadron  commanil- 

eii  by  Cotta ;  t  was  irapoBsible  ;  so  Se^ 

liii'iua  fimgbt  ind  succeeded  in  reaching 

the  Lusituniai.  it  more  than  twenty  Liisi- 

tHninii  conimuniUes  uiai  placed  ttiemsefves  under  his  orders; 
and  of  "  Romans  "  he  mustered  only  2,600  men,  a  consider- 
able part  of  whom  weru  (iuserters  from  the  artny  of  Pao 
eiiiec'us  or  Afj'ioans  armed  after  the  Roman  style.  Serto- 
riiis  Sitw  that  everything  depended  on  his  associating  with 
the  loose  swaviiis  of  guerillas  a  strong  nueleus  of  troopa 
possessing  Roman  orf^anization  and  discipline:  for  this  end 
he  reinforced  the  liaml  which  he  had  brought  with  him  by 
levying  4,000  infantry  and  700  cavalry,  and  with  this  one 
legion  and  the  swarina  of  Spanish  volunteera  advanced 
against  the  Ruin;ms.  The  command  in  Further  Spain  waa 
held  by  Lucius  Fufidiiia,  who  through  his  absolute  devotion 
U>  Sulla — so  well-tried  amiritt  the  proseriptions — had  risen 
from  a  subaltern  to  be  propraetor;  he  was  totally  defeated 
on  the  Baetis;  2,000  Romans  covered  the  field  of  battle. 
Messengers  in  all  hiiste  summoned  the  {governor  of  the  ad- 
joining province  of  the  Ebro,  Marcus  Domitius  Cidvinus, 
to  check  the  farther  advance  of  the  Serloriuns;  and  there 
soon  appeared  (075)  also  the  experienced  gen- 
eral Quintns  Melellus,  sent  by  Sulla  to  relieve 
"^li'"  the  incapable  FuJidias  in  southern  Spain.  Out 
'^'^''"  they  did  not  succeed  in  inaslering  the  revolt 

hi  the  Ebro  province  not  only  was  the  iirmy  of  Calvinua 
divstroyed  and  he  hiins<-lf  slain  I.y  Sei-toriu.s'  lieuteiiaiit,  tlie 
ijuaestor  Lucius  Hirtuleius,  but  Lucius  Manlius,  the  govw 
nor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  who  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
with  three  leijions  to  help  his  coilfiiguc,  was  totally  ilcfeated 
bv  the  same  biave  leader.      With  difficulty  .Maiilius  .■scflpe<l 
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with  a  few  men  to  Ilerda  (Lerida)  and  thencd  Co  his  pr» 
viDC6,  losing  on  the  march  his  vholo  buggagu  through  a 
■udden  attack  of  tbo  Aqultanian  tribes.  In  Further  Spain 
Met«lluB  ponetruted  into  the  Lusitaniaii  territory;  but 
Sartoriua  succeeded  during  the  sitge  of  Longobriga  (uut 
&r  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiigus)  in  alluring  a  division 
under  Aquinus  into  an  ambush,  and  thus  compelling  Metel- 
liu  himself  to  iiiise  the  siege  and  to  evacuate  the  Lusit» 
nian  territory.  Sertonus  followed  him,  defeated  on  tlia 
Anas  (Guudiana)  the  corps  of  Thorius,  and  inflicted  vast 
damage  by  guerilla  warfare  on  the  nrmy  of  the  coinmnuder- 
iiMihief  himself.  Mctellus,  a  methodical  and  somewhat 
clumsy  tactician,  was  in  despair  as  to  this  opponent,  who 
obstinately  declined  a  decisive  battle,  but  cut  oiT  his  sup> 
plies  and  communicntions  and  constantly  hovered  round 
him  on  all  sides. 

These  extraordinary  successes  obtained  by  Sertorius  in 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  tbc  more  sig- 
nificant, that  Uiey  were  not  achieved  merely  by 
arms  and  were  not  of  a  mere  military  nature, 
He  emigrants  as  such  were  not  formidable;  nor  were 
isolated  successes  of  the  Lusitaiiians  under  this  or  that 
^reign  leader  of  much  moment.  But  with  the  most  deGiil> 
ed  political  and  patriotic  tact  Sertorius  acted,  whenaver  he 
csould  do  so,  not  as  eondoltUre  of  the  Lusitanians  in  revolt 
sgainst  Rome,  but  as  Roman  general  and  governor  of  Sp^n, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  in  fact  been  sent  thither  by  the 
former  rulers.  He  began*  to  form  the  heads  of  the 
emigration  into  a  senate,  which  was  to  increase  to  300 
tnennbera  and  to  conduct  siTairs  and  to  nomii^atc  magis- 
tratev  in  Roman  form.  He  regarded  his  unny  os  a  Roman 
one,  and  filled  the  officers'  fiosts,  without  exception,  witli 
llciman&.  With  reference  to  the  Spaniards  he  was  the 
governor,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  levied  troops  nnA 
other  support  from  them  ;  but  ho  was  a  governor  ufh-,  in- 
'  At  l«*irt  the  ODttiDS  of  these  organizations  muet  be  araigiied  to  tin 
m.ia.-it  '**^  *'*'  *'*'  *'*'  '"'"'"Sh  the  execution  of  tbem  doubt 
leas  belonged,  in  great  part,  onl;  to  the  aubneitucnt  jpara 
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Blead  of  exercising  the  usual  despotic  «way,  endeayoured  t€ 
attach  the  provinoials  to  Rome  and  to  himself  personally. 
His  chivalrous  character  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  entei 
Into  Spanish  habits,  and  excited  in  the  Spanish  nobility  thi 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  wonderful  foreigner  who 
had  a  6pirit  so  kindred  with  their  own.  According  to  tb« 
warlike  custom  of  personal  following  which  subsisted  iu 
Spain  as  among  the  Celts  and  the  Crermans,  thousands  ol 
the  noblest  Spaniards  swore  to  stand  faithfully  by  theb 
Roman  general  unto  death ;  and  in  them  Sertorius  found 
more  trustworthy  comrades  than  in  his  countrymen  and 
party -associates.  He  did  not  disdain  to  turn  to  account  ^e 
superstition  of  the  ruder  Spanish  tribes,  and  to  have  his 
plans  of  war  brought  to  him  as  commands  of  Diana  by  the 
white  fawn  of  the  goddess.  Throughout  he  exercised  a 
righteous  and  gentle  rule.  His  troops,  at  least  so  far  as 
his  eye  and  his  arm  reached,  had  to  maintain  the  strictest 
discipline.  Gentle  as  he  generally  was  in  punishing,  he 
showed  himself  inexorable  when  any  outrage  was  perpetrat- 
ed by  his  soldiers  on  friendly  soil.  Nor  was  ho  inattentive 
to  the  permanent  relief  of  the  condition  of  the  provincials ; 
he  reduced  the  tribute,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  construct 
winter  barracks  for  themselves,  so  that  the  oppressive 
burden  of  quartering  the  troops  was  done  away  and  thus  a 
source  of  unspeakable  mischief  and  annoyance  was  stopped. 
For  the  children  of  Spaniards  of  quality  an  academy  was 
erected  at  Osca  (Huesea),  in  which  they  received  the  higher 
instruction  usual  in  Rome,  learning  .to  speak  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  to  wear  the  toga — ^a  remarkable  measure^  which 
was  by  no  means  designed  merely  to  take  from  the  allies  io 
as  gentle  a  form  as  possible  the  hostages  that  in  Spain  were 
inevitable,  but  was  above  all  an  emanation  from,  and  an 
advance  on,  the  great  project  of  Gains  Gracchus  and  the 
democratic  party  for  gradually  Romanizing  the  provinces. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  to  accomplish  their  Romanization 
not  by  extirpating  the  old  inhabitants  and  filling  their 
places  with  Italian  emigrants,  but  by  Latinizing  the  pro- 
vincials themselves.     The  Optimates  in  Rome  sneered  al 
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Ike  wretched  emigrants,  the  runaways  from  the  ItatisK 
army,  the  ralios  of  the  robbei^band  of  Carbo ;  the  aorvy 
taunt  recx>iled  upon  its  authors.  The  masses  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  lield  against  Sertorius  were  reckoned,  in- 
duding  the  Spanish  general  levj^,  at  130,00C  infantry,  2,000 
KTclien  and  alingers,  and  6,000  cavalry.  Against  this  enor- 
mous superiority  of  force  Sertorius  had  not  only  held  hia 
ground  in  a  series  of  successful  conflicts  and  victories,  but 
tud  alao  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Spain  under  his  power. 
Id  the  Further  province  Metellus  found  himself  confined  to 
the  districts  immediately  occupied  by  his  troops ;  all  the 
tribes,  who  could,  hod  taken  the  side  of  Sertorius.  In  the 
Hither  province,  after  the  victories  of  llirtuliius,  there  no 
longer  existed  a  Roman  army.  Emissaries  of  ScrCurius 
roAined  through  the  whole  territory  of  Gaul ;  there,  too, 
tlte  tribes  b^^n  to  stir,  and  bandfl  gathering  together  began 
to  make  the  Alpine  passes  insecure.  The  sea  too  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  the  insurgents  ns  to  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, since  tlie  allies  of  the  former — the  pirates — were 
almost  as  powerful  iji  the  Spanish  waters  as  the  Roman 
■hips  of  war.  At  the  promontory  of  Diana  (between  Va- 
lencia and  Chrthogena,  opposiu:  Ivi^a)  Sertorius  established 
for  the  corsurs  a  fi;ted  station,  where  they  lay  in  wait  for 
■uoh  Roman  ships  as  were  conveying  supplies  to  the  Roman 
maritime  towns  and  the  army,  carried  away  or  delivered 
goods  for  the  insurgents,  and  formed  their  medium  of  in- 
tercourse with  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  The  constant  readi* 
aess  of  these  men  moving  to  and  fro  to  carry  tvcrywhere 
sparks  &om  the  scene  of  conRagration  tended  in  a  high 
degree  to  excite  apprehension,  especially  at  a  time  when  so 
much  combustible  matter  was  everywhere  accumulated  in 
Ibc  Roman  empire. 

Amidst  this  state  of  matters  the  sudden  death  of  Sulla 
j^  took  place  (676).     So  long  as  the  mon  lived  at 

DMkthef         whose  voice  a  trained  and  trustworthy  army  of 
veterans  was    ready  any  moment   to  rise,  the 
oligarchy  might  tolerate  the  almost  (as  it  seem- 
ed) ddinita  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  province  to  thf 
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omigraiits,  and  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  opposkioi 
at  home  to  be  supreme  magistrate,  at  all  events  as  transienl 
uiisfortunes;  and  in  their  shortsighted  way,  yet  not  wholly 
without  reason,  might  cherish  confidence  either  that  thMi 
opposition  would  not  venture  to  proceed  to  open  conflict  or 
that,  if  it  d*d  venture,  he  who  had  twice  saved  the  oligarchy 
Nfoiild  set  it  up  a  third  time.  Now  the  state  of  thinga  waa 
changed.  The  democratic  Hotspurs  in  the  capital,  lonf 
impatient  of  the  endless  delay  and  inflamed  by  the  brilliant 
Dews  from  Spain,  ui^ed  that  a  blow  should  be  struck ;  and 
Lepidus,  with  whom  the  decision  at  the  moment  lay,  entered 
into  the  proposal  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  ren^ade  and  with 
his  own  characteristic  frivolity.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  torch  which  kindled  the  funeral  pile  of  the  regent 
would  also  kindle  civil  war ;  but  the  influence  of  Pompey 
and  the  temper  of  the  Sullan  veterans  induced  the  opposi* 
tion  to  let  the  obsequies  of  the  regent  pass  over  in  peace. 
Yet  all  the  more  openly  were  arrangements  thenceforth 

made  for  a  fresh  revolution.     Daily  the  Forum 
tion  of  resounded  with  accusations  against  the  "  mock 

Romulus  "  and  his  executioners.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  revival  of  the  distributions 
of  corn,  the  reinstating  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  their 
former  position,  the  recall  of  those  who  were  banished  con- 
trary to  law,  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  lands,  were 
openly  indicated  by  Lepidus  and  his  adherents  as  the  ob- 
jects  at  which  they  aimed.  Communications  were  entered 
into  with  the  proscribed  ;  Marcus  Perpenna,  governor  of 
Sicily  in  the  days  of  Cinna  (iii.  414),  arrived  in  the  capital 
The  sons  of  those  Tvhom  Sulla  had  declared  guilty  of  treasor 
— on  whom  the  laws  of  the  restoration  bore  with  intoler 
able  severity — and  gent^rally  the  more  noted  men  of  Mariap 
views  were  invited  to  accede.  Not  a  few,  such  as  the  youn^ 
Lucius  Cinna,  joined  the  movement;  others,  however,  fol* 
lowed  the  example  of  Gaius  Caesar,  who  had  returned  honif 
fix)m  Asia  on  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Sulb 
and  of  the  plans  of  Lepidus,  but  after  becoming  n)ore  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  charactor  of  the  leader  and  of  th# 
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inoT«ineiit  ptudeotly  withdrew.  Carousing  anil  rncruitlag 
went  on  in  behalf  of  Lepidus  in  the  taverns  and  brothels  of 
tha  capital.  At  length  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  orduf 
of  things  was  concocted  among  Ae  £tru3CBn  malcontents.* 
All  this  took  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  government. 
The  oonsul  Catulua  and  the  more  judicious  Optimates  ui^ed 
ui  iiam«diate  decisive  interference  and  suppression  of  the 
TiivoXx,  in  the  bud ;  the  indolent  majority,  however,  oou]d 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  begin  the  struggle,  but  tried  to 
deoeire  thentselves  as  long  as  possible  by  a  system  of  com- 
promises and  concessions.  They  yielded  in  respect  to  the 
com  law,  aud  granted  a  limited,  renewal  of  the  Graochan 
distribulion  of  grain,  in  doing  which  they  probably  returned 
to  the  mediating  regulations  made  in  the  time  of  the  Social 
war ;  according  to  these  not  all  (aa  according  to  the  Sem^ 
pronian  law)  but  only  a  definite  number — it  may  be  con- 
jectured 40,000 — of  the  poorer  burgesses  appear  to  have 
received  the  earlier  largesses,  as  Gracchus  had  fixed  them, 
of  five  modii  monthly  at  the  price  of  6^  aaitt  (3ii) — a  regu. 
Ution  which  occasioned  to  the  treasury  on  annual  net  loss 
of  at  least  £40,000.1     The  opposition,  naturally  aa  little 

*  The  fallowing  narrative  reMs  Babflniidanj  on  the  acooinit  of 
IJdidaana,  wHA,  tn^nteDtrnxj  u  it  is  at  tliia  very  point,  ilUl  giT«a  im 
p«rfM)t  infonaatlon  at  to  tha  ianiuTeotioa  orLe[nd<u. 

f  Under  the  year  S7S  Udniaoiu  atatea  (p.  SS,  Perti ;  p.  42,  Bonn)  \ 

(£4pidtu  f)  [lt]grm  /itmmlari{am]  nuUo  Temtenlt  \tuUp  /] 

i¥»  nl,    Ml   anni>n[ac]    qvinqae  modi  popu\lo  Ja\renlMr. 

Aoeording  to  Ihii  aocoont,  therefore,  the  law  ai  the  consuls  of  esl 

Vareoi  TennUni  LaonllaB  and  GaiuaCasiini  Varna,  which 

ClceTO  mentioniifm  Vtrr.  ilL  TO,  186;  t.  Sl.a^X'"''  M 

whwh  alw>  SaHnBt  icFeiB  {Hit.  iiL  61,  10  DIeiBch),  di>1  not  Br«t  re-M- 

tabKah  the  fiie  motSi,  but  oiilj  wcnied  the  tirgesMS  of  prain  bj  reg- 

alating  the  porobMeg  of  Sdlim  com,  and  peihapt  made  Tariuui  alter*- 

(i.iiis  of  dMaiL    That  the  Sempronian   law  (ill  1ST)  atlowed   tierj 

burgefli  domiciled  in  Rome  to  share  In  the  largeues,  la  certnin;  but 

Am  mutt  biTe  been  (nbceqnenilr  deparUd  from,  for,  seeing  ibat  the 

aouthly  onra  of  the  Roman  burgeetcs  Bmoiiuted  to  little  r«oce  than 

18,000  mfdinmi  =  198,000  modii  (Cia  Vtrr.  iiL  »0,  Tit),  unljr  eoni 

<O,000  buq^eitee  at  that  time  raoeired  grain,  wbereaa  the  niunber  uf 

fcBigMBM  donudled  in  the  W|tbJ  «■•  oertdnlj  Tar  mor?  cooriderable 
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satisfied  as  it  was  decidedly  emboldened  by  this  partial 
ooDcession,  displayed  all  the  more  rudeness  and  violence  ii 
the  capital ;  and  in  Etniria,  the  true  oentre  of  all  insunao 
tions  of  the  Italian  proletariate,  oiyil  war  already  broke 
out;  the  dispossessed  Faesulans  resumed  possession  of  their 
lest  estates  by  force  of  arms^  and  several  of  the  veterans 
settled  there  by  Sulla  perished  in  the  tumult  The  senate 
oc  leaniing  what  had  occurred,  resolved  to  send  the  two 
oonsuls  thither,  in  order  to  raise  troops  and  suppress  the 
insurrection.*  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  a  more  irrational 
course.  The  senate,  in  presence  of  the  insurrection,  evinced 
its  pusillanimity  and  its  ftoars  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  corn-law ;  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  a  street-riot^  it 
furnished  the  notorious  head  of  the  insurrection  with  an 
army ;  and,  when  the  two  consuls  were  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  which  could  be  contrived  not  to  turn  the  arms 
entrusted  to  them  against  each  other,  it  must  have  required 
the  superhuman  obduracy  of  oligarchic  consciences  to  think 
of  erecting  such  a  bulwark  against  the  impending  insurreo- 

This  imporUmt  alteration  probably  proceeded  fh>in  the  Ootavian  law, 
which  introduced  instead  of  the  extrayagant  Seiupronian  amount  *'  a 
moderate  largess,  tolerable  for  the  state  and  necessary  for  the  common 
people"  (Cic  de  Of.u.  21,  72,  Bnd.  62,  222 ;  see  vol  iii.  287),  and 
must  have  been  again  adopted  in  the  law  of  676.  The 
democracy  was  by  no  means  content  with  this  (Sallust,  /.  c). 
The  amount  of  loss  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  grain  being  worth 
at  least  double  (ill  137) ;  when  piracy  or  other  causes  drove  up  the 
price  of  grain,  a  far  more  considerable  loss  must  have  ensued. 

*  From  the  fragments  of  the  account  of  Licinianus  (p.  44,  Bonn)  it 
is  plain  that  the  decree  of  the  senate,  ttti  Lepidtts  et  Catulus  dscrfiii 
esercUibus  maturrime  profieuceretUtir  (Sallust,  IIi»L  L  44  Dietsch),  is  to 
be  understood  not  of  a  despatch  of  the  consuls  before  the  expiry  of 
;facir  consul sliip  to  their  proconsular  provinces,  for  which  there  would 
have  been  no  reason,  but  of  their  being  sent  to  Etruria  against  the  re- 
volted Faesulans,  just  as  in  the  Catilinarian  war  the  consul  Gaiui 
Antonitis  was  despatched  to  the  same  quarter.  The  statement  of 
Philippus  in  Sallust  (Hist,  i.  48,  4)  that  Lepidus  ob  uditionem  prcrjin 
dam  cwn  exercitu  adeptus  etl,  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  this  riew 
for  the  extraordinary  consular  command  in  Etruriu  was  just  as  mach  a 
provinHa  as  the  ordinary  proconsular  command  in  Narbonese  GauL 
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tion.  or  oourae  Lepidus  armed  in  Etniria  not  for  tba 
MBte,  but  fur  Ibe  InBurrection — aorcastically  declaring  that 
tlmotth  which  he  had  taken  bound  him  only  for  the  currenl- 
jesr.  The  senate  put  the  orncular  machinery  in  motion 
V>  induce  him  to  return,  and  committed  to  him  the  ccnduct 
<f  the  impending  consular  elections ;  but  L«pidus  evaded 
qompliancA,  and,  while  messengera  passed  to  and  fro  and 
tlu  official  year  drew  to  an  end  amidst  proposati  of  acc^in- 
modAlion,  his  force  swelled  to  an  army.  When  at  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (677),  tha 
distinct  injunotjon  of  the  senate  waa  issued  to 
Lcpidua  to  return  without  delay,  the  proconsul  haughtily  re- 
fined obedience,  and  demanded  in  his  turn  the  renewal  ol 
Ibe  former  tribunician  power,  the  reinstating  of  those  who 
ktd  been  forcibly  ejected  from  ^eir  civic  rights  and  their  pro- 
per^iUd,  besides  this,  his  own  re-election  as  ronsul  for  the 
oBfreiit  year  or,  in  other  words,  the  tyrann.it  iu  legal  form. 
Thus  war  was  declared.  The  senatorial  parly  could 
(MatU  at  reckon,  in  addition  to  the  Sullan  veterans  whose 
"""■  civil  existence  was  threatened  by  Lepidus,  upon 

tbe  army  assembled  by  the  proconsul  Catulus;  and  so,  in 
uompliance  with  the  urgent  warnings  of  the  more  sagacious, 
partioulariy  of  Philippus,  Catulus  was  entrusted  by  tlie 
■enate  widi  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  the  repelling  of 
tile  mun  force  of  the  democratic  party  stationed  in  Etruria. 
At  tbe  same  time  Gnaeus  Pompeius  was  deep&tohed  with 
another  corps  to  wrest  from  hb  former  protigi  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  which  was  held  by  Lcpidua'  lieutenant,  Marcui 
Bnitus.  While  Pompeius  speedily  accomplished  his  com- 
misaion  and  shut  up  the  enemy's  general  closely  in  Mutinn, 
Lepidus  appeared  before  the  capital  in  order  to  conquer  it  for 
the  revolution  as  Marius  had  formerly  done  by  storm.  The 
tight  banli  of  the  T)l>er  foil  wholly  into  his  power,  and  he  was 
Bble  «Ten  to  cross  the  river.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
l_u_  on  the  Campus  Martius,  close  under  the  walls 

*"■'•*  of  the  city.  But  Catulus  conquered  ;  and  L^ 
pidns  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Etruria,  while  anothet 
Aivisiou,  under  his  son  Soipiot  threw  itself  into  the  forlresi 
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of  Alba.  The  rising  was  subatantUdly  at  an  end.  Mutint 
surrendered  to  Pompeius ;  and  Brutus  was,  notwithstantV 
infr  the  safe-conduct  promised  to  him,  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  order  of  that  general.  Alba  too  was,  atW  a  lon^ 
siege,  reduced  by  femine,  and  the  leader  there  was  likowifit 
executed.  Lepidus,  pressed  on  two  sides  by  Catulus  and 
Pompeius,  fought  another  engagement  en  the  coast  o^ 
£truria  in  order  merely  to  procure  the  means  of  retreat; 
and  then  embarlced  at  the  port  of  Cosa  for  Sardinia,  firon 
which  point  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  capital, 
and  to  obtain  commtmication  with  the  Spanish  insurgents. 
But  the  governor  of  the  island  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous 
D«athof  resistance;  and  he  himself  died,  not  long  after 
lypwuii.  ])is  landing,  of  consumption  (677),  whereupon 
the  war  in  Sardinia  came  to  an  end.  A  part  of 
his  soldiers  dispersed ;  with  the  flower  of  the  insurrection- 
ary army  and  with  a  w«;ll-filled  chest  the  lato  praetor,  Maiv 
cus  Perpenna,  proceeded  to  Liguria,  and  thence  to  Spain 
to  join  the  Sertorians. 

The  oligarchy  was  thus  victorious  over  Lepidus ;  but  it 
p       .  found  itself  compelled  by  the  dangerous  turn  of 

oompeia  the  Sertoriao  war  to  concessions,  which  violated 

til  6  con&to 

to  sond  bim     the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Sullan  con- 
^  stitution.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a 

strong  army  and  an  able  general  to  Spain  ;  and  Pompeius 
indicated,  very  plainly,  that  he  desired,  or  rather  demand- 
ed, this  commission.  The  pretension  was  bold.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  they  had  allowed  this  secret  opponent 
again  to  attain  an  extraordinary  command  in  th«^  presstiro 
of  the  Lepidian  revolution ;  but  it  was  far  more  hazardous 
to  set  aside  all  the  rules  instituted  by  Sulla  for  the  magiste- 
rial hierarchy,  so  as  to  invest  a  man  who  had  hitSerfo  hllcd 
no  civil  office  with  one  of  the  most  important  ordinary  pr**- 
vincial  governorships,  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
observance  of  the  legal  term  of  a  year  was  not  to  b« 
thought  of.  The  oligarchy  had  thus,  cvtn  apart  from  the 
respect  due  U>  their  general  Metellus,  j^ood  reason  to  oppase 
with   all   earnestness    this   new  attempt  of  the   ambitiouf 
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joaiSi  to  perpctuato  his  exceptiunat  pcnition.  But  this  wai 
not  e^y.  In  the  firat  plnct^,  tliey  hutt  not  u  single  inao 
filled  for  the  difficult  poat  of  general  '>i  Spuiti.  Neitlier  of 
tlie  consuls  of  the  year  showed  miy  desire  to  mutch  him- 
idf  (gainst  Sertorius;  and  what  Lucius  Philippus  ssid  iti  j 
BiU  meeting  of  the  sennte  had  to  be  ndniittod  &s  too  triie — 
that,  amoug  nil  the  BemitODi  of  uote,  nut  one  was  able  and 
wUliog  to  ommand  in  a  serious  war.  Yet  they  might, 
perhaps,  havo  got  ovtr  this,  nnd  afW  the  manner  of  olt 
gtichs,  when  they  had  no  capable  candidate,  have  filled  ths 
place  wiUi  Bome  makeshift,  if  Pompeius  had  merely  desired 
the  command  and  hud  not  demanded  it  at  the  head  of  an 
•nny.  He  had  already  lent  a  deaf  ear  lo  the  injunctions 
'trfCatulus  that  he  should  dismiss  the  army,  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  whether  those  of  the  senate  would  find  a  better  re- 
ception, and  the  consequences  of  a  breoeh  no  one  could  cat- 
ojits— the  scale  of  ari»ttocracy  might  very  easily  mount 
ip,  if  the  sword  of  a  well-known  general  were  thrown  into 
Aeopposite  scale.  So  the  majoiity  resolved  un  conceision. 
Not  from  the  people,  which  constitutumally  ought  to  have 
been  consulted  in  a  case  wliere  a  private  nimi  was  to  be  in- 
verted vith  the  supreme  magisterial  power,  but  from  the 
MDite,  Pompeius  received  proconsular  authority  and  the 
(Uef  command   in   Hither  Spain ;  and,  forty  days  aflei 

be  had   received  it,  crossed   the  Aipa  in   the 

summer  of  6T7. 
First  of  all  the  new  general  found  employment  in  Gaul, 
l,^^_  -  where  no  formal  insurrection  had  broken  out, 
^^"^  but  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  had  occur- 
red at  several  places;  in  consequence  of  which  Pompeius 
deprived  the  cantons  of  the  Volcae-Arecomici  nnd  the 
Helvii  of  their  independence,  and  placed  them  under  Mas- 
lilia.  He  also  laid  out  a  new  road  over  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Genfivre,  ii.  128),  and  so  esUblishcd  a  shorter  com- 
munication between  the  valley  of  the  Po  ;<&d  Gaul.  Aiiiidsf 
tliii  work  the  beet  season  of  th«  year  passed  away  ;  it  wai 
M(  liU  late  in  autumn  that  Pompeius  crossed  the  Pyre 
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Sertorius  had  meanwhile  not  been  idle.  He  had  de» 
patched  Hirtulcius  intx>  the  further  provinoe  to  keep  Metel- 
lus  in  check,  and  had  himself  endeavoured  to  follow  up  hii 
coRjplete  victory  in  the  Hither  provil^^  and  to  prepare  fui 
the  reception  of  Poropeius.  The  isolated  Celtiberian  towiii 
Uiere,  which  still  adhered  to  Rome,  were  attacked  and  re- 
duced one  aflcr  another ;  at  last,  in  the  very  middle  of 
winter,  the  strong  Contrebia  (south-east  of  Saragossa)  had 
fallen.  In  vain  the  hard-pressed  towns  had  sent  measagQ 
afler  message  to  Pompeius ;  he  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  entreaties  to  depart  from  his  wonted  course  of  alow 
)  rogression.  With  the  exception  of  the  maritime  towns, 
Appearance  ^^^^h  were  defended  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
«^«mpeiu»  the  districts  of  the  Indigftes  and  Laletani  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Spain,  where  Pompeius 
established  himself  afler  he  had  at  length  crossed  the  Py« 
renees,  and  made  his  raw  troops  bivouac  throughout  the 
winter  to  inure  them  to  hardships,  the  whole  of  Hither 
Spain  had  at  the  end  of  677  bexjonie  by  treaty 
or  force  dependent  on  Sertorius,  and  the  district 
on  the  upper  and  middle  Ebro  thenceforth  continued  the 
main  stay  of  his  power.  Even  the  apprehension,  which  the 
fresh  Roman  force  and  the  celebrated  name  of  the  general 
excited  in  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  it.  Marcus  Perpenna,  who  hitherto  as  the  equal  of  Ser^ 
torius  in  rank  had  claimed  an  independent  command  over 
thft  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Liguria, 
was,  on  the  news  of  Pompeius'  arrival  in  Spain, -compelled 
by  his  soldiers  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  his 
abler  colleague. 

For  the  campaign  of  678  Sertorius  again  employed  the 
corps  (►f  Hirtnleius  against  Metellus,  while  Per- 
penna with  a  strong  army  took  up  his  position 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Ebro  to  prevent  Pompeius 
from  crossing  the  river,  if  he  siiould  march,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  a  southerly  direction  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  Metellus.  and  along  the  coast  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops.     The  corps  of  Gaiuf 
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Herenniua  wa«  destined  to  the  immediate  support  of  Pe^ 
peoDt;  farther  inland  on  the  jpper  Ebru  Sertorius  in  pe^ 
sffli  prosecuted  meanwhile  the  subjugation  of  several  district! 
ftieDilIy  to  Rome,  and  held  himself  at  the  same  time  ready 
ubuten  according  to  circumstances  to  the  aid  of  Perpetitia 
or  ilirtuleius.  It  was  still  his  intention  to  avoid  aiij 
pitched  battle  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  petty  oonflicta 
nd  cutting  off  supplies. 

Pompeius,  however,  not  only  forced  the  passage  of  tht 
tt^fOa  Ebro  against  Perpenns,  but  also  totally  defeated 
'*""''  Herennius  at  Valentia  (.Valeucia),  and  possessed 

himself  of  thftt  important  town.  'It  was  time  that  Sertoriua 
^nld  appear  in  person,  and  throw  the  superiority  of  hia 
nmnbers  and  of  hia  gentua  into  the  acale  against  the  greater 
eicellance  of  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent.  Fur  a  consider' 
■bl«  time  the  struggle  was  co nee nt rati -d  around  the  town 
of  Lauro  (on  the  Xucar,  south  of  Valencia),  uhieh  had 
declared  for  Pompeius  and  was  on  that  account  besieged 
bjSertorius.  Pompeius  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
relieve  it ;  but,  after  several  of  his  divisions  had  already 
been  lasailed  separately  and  cot  to  pieces,  the  great  wai*' 
nor  found  himself— just  when  he  thought  that  he  had  sui^ 
rouDded  the  Sertorians,  and  when  he  had  invited  the  be- 
ti^ed  to  be  spectators  of  the  capture  of  the  besieging  army 
—•II  of  a  sudden  completely  outmanoeuvred  ;  and  in  order 
thtt  be  might  not  be  himself  surrounded,  he  had  tu  look  on 
from  his  camp  at  the  capture  and  burning  uf  the  allied  town 
•nd  (he  carrying  off  of  its  inhabitants  to  Jjusitania — an  event 
which  induced  a  number  of  towns  that  were  wavering  in 
middle  and  eastern  Spain  to  adhere  anew  to  Sertoriua. 

Meanwhile  Metellns  fought  with  better  fortune.  In  a 
nmn^tf  sharp  engagement  niitii  Italica  (not  far  from 
"*«^  Seville),  whi.h  IJiituknua  had  imprudently 
risked,  and  in  which  both  generals  fought  hand  to  hand  anil 
Hirtuleius  was  wounded,  Metelltis  defeated  him  and  com- 
pelled him  tu  evacuate  tlic  Roman  territory  proper,  and  to 
throw  himself  Into  Lusttania,  This  victory 
permitted  Afetellus  in  the  neat  campaign  {619] 
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to  enter  on  his  march  towards  Hither  Spain,  with  tht 
view  of  joining  Pompeius  in  the  region  of  Valentia,  and 
in  concert  with  him  offering  battle  to  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy.  Hirtuleius,  with  a  hastily  collected  army,  soogkt 
to  intercept  him  at  Segovia ;  he  was,  however,  not  mendy 
defeated,  but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  brother— -mo 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Sertorians.  After  this  the  union  oi 
the  two  Roman  generals  could  no  longer  be  prevented  ; 
but,  while  Metellus  was  advancing  towards  Valentia, 
Pompeius  offered  battle  beforehand  to  the  main  army  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Lauro  and 
to  gain  the  expected  laurels,  if  possible,  alone.  With  joy 
Scrtoriiis  embraced  the  opportunity  of  6ghting  with  Pom- 
peius before  Metellus  arrived  and  the  death  of  Eirtuleiua 
transpired. 

The  urmics  met  on  the  river  Sucro  (Xucar) :  after  a 
Battioon  sharp  conflict  Pompeius  was  beaten  on  the  right 
the  Sucro.  wing,  and  was  himself  carried  from  the  field 
severely  wounded ;  Afranius  conquered  with  the  left  and 
took  the  camp  of  the  Sertorians,  but  during  its  pillaLje  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  Sertorius  and  compelled  also  to 
give  way.  Had  Sertorius  been  able  to  renew  the  battle  on 
the  following  day,  the  army  of  Pompeius  would  perhaps 
have  been  annihilated.  But  meanwhile  Metellus  had  come 
up,  had  overthrown  the  corps  of  Pcrpenna  ranged  against 
him,  and  taken  his  camp :  it  was  not  possible  to  resume  the 
battle  against  the  two  armies  united.  The  junction  of  the 
hostile  forces,  the  certainty  which  thenceforth  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  that  the  army  of  Hirtuleius  had  per- 
ished, Uic  sudden  stagnation  after  the  victory,  diffused  terror 
ainon .;  the  Sertorians ;  and,  as  not  unfrequently  happened 
with  Spiinish  armies,  in  consequence  of  this  turn  of  things 
the  greater  portitm  of  the  Sertorian  soldiers  di8perse<l. 
Uut  the  despt)ndency  passed  away  ns  quickly  as  it  had  come; 
ihe  white  fawn,  which  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude the  military  plans  of  the  general,  was  soon  more 
popular  than  ever ;  in  a  short  time  Sertorius  appeared  with 
a  new  army  confronting  the  Romans  in  the  level  country 
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to  the  Buuth  of  Saguntum  (Murviedro),  which   Srmlj  ltd- 

ksred  to  Rome,  while  the  Scrtorian  privatf^rs  interfered 

with  the  Roman  sitpplies  by  sea,  and  scarcity  was  already 

making  itself  felt  in  the  Roma^i  camp.    Anoth<ir  battle  took 

pliMM  in  the  plains  of  the  river  Turn  (Guadalaviar),  and  th« 

Hroggle  was  long  undecided.     Pompeius  with  the  cavaliy 

wu  defeated  by  Sertorius,  and  his  brother-in-law  and  quae» 

tor,  th«  brave  Lucius  Memmiua,  waa  slain ;  on  the  other  band 

Hetdlus  vanquishud    Perponna,  and  victoriously  repelled 

the  attack  of  the  enemy'a  main  army  directed  against  him. 

receiving  himself  a  wound  in  the  conflicL     Once  more  the 

Sertorian  army  dispersed.     Valentin,  which  Gains  Heren- 

niin  held  for  Sertorius,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

^  Romans,  probably  for  a  tuoment,  entertained  a  hope 

tlut  tiiey  were  done  with  their  tough  antagonist.     The  Ser^ 

torian  army  had  disappeared  ;  the  Roman  troops,  penetrat* 

ing  far  into  the  interior,  besieged  the  general  himself  in  the 

fertrBM  Clunia  on  the  upper  Douro.     But  while  they  vainly 

iiveBled  this  rocky  stronghold,  the  contingents  of  the  in- 

Mt^t communities  assembled  elsewhere;  Sertorius  stole 

wtof  the  fortress  and  stood, (Mice  more  as  general  at  the 

head  of  an  army,  when  the  oventiiil  year  679 

Tet  the  Romans  at  hiime  had  reason  to  be  oontent  witii 
1^^^  the  results  of  this  rainj>aign.  Southern  and 
y^__  central  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  enemy  in 

consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Hirtuleian 
tnoy  and  the  battles  on  the  Xucar  and  Guadalaviar,  and 
ni  permanently  secured  through  the  occupation  of  the 
Cddberian  towns  Segobriga  (between  Toledo  and  Cuenca) 
ntd  Bilbilis  (near  Calatayud)  by  Metellus.  The  struggle 
WH  thenceforth  concentrated  on  the  upper  and  middle 
Ebro,  around  tiie  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sertoriar.s,  Cal*> 
pnTW,  Osca,  Ilerda,  and  on  the  coast  around  Tarraoo. 
Although  both  Roman  generals  had  fought  bravely,  it  was 
BDt  to  Pompous,  but  to  Metellus  that  the  success  was 
Biamly  due. 

Rut  although  not  a  little  was  gained,  the  Romans  had 
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rhoaiin-        ''J'  "^  means  attained   their  ohject;  and   thoj 

Slw*%'''isi      ''^"^  again  to  take  up  their  wintiir  ijunrtera  with 

thu  oheerless  pn>speat  of  an  inevitiibk  rc^uewul 

of  their  Sisyphean  labours.     It  was  not  possible  to  choc ae 

quarters  i»  th^ '""""■'*''"  '—■ "ir  Eliro,  so  fuarlully  deva» 

us  apeut  the  wiuter  ia  tbft 

ValUdolid),  and  Met«lliu 

o  fresh  legicns  desputt:!ied 

ta  their  opeiations  anew  in 

o  mors  battles,  ia  tlie  prO' 

I ;  Sertorius  eontiued  him- 

warfare.    Metellus  reduoud 

.Miii..».   ^  •jbHurius  in  southern  Spain, 

in  order  to  stop  the  sources  uf  insurreoci<H), 
e  niali!  populiition  away  with  him.     Poni- 
;  diilicult  position  in  the  province  of  the 
Ebro.      Pallantiu  (Palenda  ahove  Valladolid),   which    he 
besieged,  was  relieved  by  Sert«riua ;  in  fi'ont  of  Caliigurris 
(Culaliorra,  on  the  upper  Ebro)  he  was  defeated  by  Serto- 
rius and  compelled  to  leave  those  regions,  although  Metcllua 
had  united  with  hiru  in  ordur  to  the  siege  of  that  town. 
Alter  Metellus  had  witit<.'rcd  in  Jiis  province  and  Pompeiud 
in  Gaul,  the  i.ampaigu  of  tiSl  was  conducted  in 
a  sicnilur  fashion  i  but  Pumpelua  gained  in  thia 
year  more  pertiiaiiunt  successes,  and  induced  a  considerable 
number  of  coiniiiunities  to  withdraw  from  the  insurrection. 
For  eight  years  the  Serturian  war  thus  continued,  and 
yet  there  seemed  no  nrusiicct  of  its  termination. 
Indcaniis  i„  „■        i    r  '.    i  i     .         -      - 

•nil  liie  state  sullerud  from  it  beyond  (lescriptioii. 

?h?ra"icroJ  The  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  perished  amid 
^'^H'*  the  exhausting  fatigues  of  Spanish  warfare.  The 
public  treasury  was  not  only  deprived  uf  th« 
Spanish  revenues,  but  had  antiually  to  send  to  Spain  for  the 
pay  and  maintenance  of  the  Siiani.>h  armies  very  consider- 
able sums,  which  tlio  government  hardly  knew  how  to  rMse, 
Sjinin  WHS  deva-^tated  and  impoverished,  and  the  Human 
civilization,  which  presented  so  fair  a  promise  there,  r» 
ceived  a  severe  shock  ;  as  wa.i  naturally  to  be  expected  ii 
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Ihe  case  of  an  insurrectionary  war  waged  with  d«)  much 

bitterness,  and  but  too  often  occasioning  the  destruction  of 

whole  communities.     Even  the  towns  which  adhered  to  tlie 

dominant  party  in  Rome  had  countless  hardships  to  endure ; 

those  situated  on  the  coast  had  to  be  provided  with  necea* 

ittries  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  situation  of  the  faithful 

communities  in  the  interior  was  almost  desperate.     G^ul 

suffisred  hardly  less,  partly  from  the  requisitions  for  con- 

tingents  of  infi&ntry  and  cavalry,  for  grain  and  money,  partly 

from  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  winter-quarters,  whidi 

rose  to  an  intolerable  degree  in  consequence  of 

the  bad  harvest  of  680;  almost  all  the  local 

treasuries  were  compelled   to  betake  themselves   to  the 

Roman  bankers,  and  to  burden  themselves  with  a  crushing 

load  of  debt.     Generals  and  soldiers  carried  on  the  war 

with  reluctance.    The  generals  had  encountered  an  opponent 

fiur  superior  in  talent^  a  tediously  pertinacious  resistance,  a 

warfiure  d  vefy  serious  perils  and  of  successes  difficult  tc 

be  attained  and  far  from    brilliant;    it  was  asserted   that 

Pompeius  was  scheming  to  get  himself  recalled  from  Spain 

and  entrusted  with  a  more  desirable  command  elsewhere. 

Hie  soldiers,  too,  found  little  satisfaction  in  a  campaign  in 

which  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  be  got  save  hard  blows 

and  worthless  booty,  but  their  very  pay  was  doled  out  to 

them  with  extreme  irregularity.     Pompeius  reported  to  the 

senate,  in  the  winter  of  680-^1,  that  the  pay 

was  two  years   in   arrear,  and  that   the  army 

threatened  to  disband  if  the  senate  did  not  devise  ways  and 

means;  whereupon  at  lengtii  the  needful  sums  came.     The 

Roman  government  might  certainly  have  obviated  a  con- 

aiderable  portion  of  these  evils,  if  they  could  have  prevailed 

oil  themselves  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  with  less  remiss* 

ness,  to  say  nothing  of  better  will.     In  the  main,  however, 

it  was  neither  their  feult  nor  the  &ult  of  their  generals  that 

a  genius  so  superior  as  that  of  Sertorius  was  able  to  carry 

on  this  gueriTia  war  year  afler  year,  despite  of  all  numerical 

saperiority,  in  a  country  so  thoroughly  favourable  to  in8ur> 

r«etionary  and  piratical  warfare.     So  little  could  its  end  be 
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foruseeriy  that  tho  Sertoriau  insurrection  seen*^  rather 
if  it  would  become  intermingled  with  other  oontemporarj 
n-Yolts  and  thereby  add  to  its  dangerous  character.  Just 
at  mat  time  the  Romans  were  contending  on  every  sea  with 
piiatical  fleets,  in  Italy  with  the  revolted  slaves,  in  Maoe- 
Ionia  with  the  tribes  on  the  lower  Danube,  in  Asia  Minor 
dace  more  with  king  Mithradates.  That  Sertorius  had 
fonned  connections  with  the  Italian  and  Macedonian  enemtoB 
of  liome,  cannot  be  distinctly  affirmed,  although  he  oertaialy 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Mariana  in  Italy. 
With  the  pirates,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  previously 
formed  an  avowed  league,  and  with  the  Pontic  king — with 
whom  he  had  long  maintained  relations  through  the  medium 
of  the  Roman  emigrants  staying  at  his  court — he  now  ood- 
eluded  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  Sertorius  ceded 
to  the  king  the  client-states  of  Asia  Minor,  but  not  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  promised,  moreover,  to  send 
him  an  officer  qualified  to  lead  his  troops,  and  a  number  of 
soldiers,  while  the  king,  in  turn,  bound  himself  to  transmit 
to  Sertorius  forty  ships  and  3,000  talents  (£720,000).  The 
wise  politicians  in  the  capital  were  already  recalling  the 
time  when  Italy  found  itself  threatened  by  Philip  from  the 
east  and  by  Hannibal  from  the  west ;  they  conceived  thaf 
the  new  Hannibal,  just  like  his  predecessor,  after  having  by 
himself  subdued  Spain,  could  easily  arrive  with  the  forces 
of  Spain  in  Italy  sooner  than  Pompeius,  in  order  that,  like 
the  Phoenician  formerly,  he  might  summon  the  Etruscans 
and  Samnites  to  arms  against  Rome. 

But  this  comparison  was  more  ingenious  than  accurate. 
Co\\k  of  Sertorius  was  far  from  being  strong  enough  to 
^po^erof  renew  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  HunnibaU  He 
was  lost  if  ho  lefl  Spain,  where  all  his  successev 
were  bound  up  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  the 
pef>ple ;  and  even  there  he  was  more  and  more  compelled 
to  renounce  the  offensive.  His  admirable  skill  as  a  leader 
could  not  change  the  nature  of  his  troops.  The  Spanish 
militia  retained  its  character,  untrustworthy  as  the  wave  or 
the  wind ;  now  collected  in  masses  to  the  number  of  150,000, 
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now  melting  away  again  to  a  mero  handful.  The  Roman 
emigrants,  likewise,  continued  insubordinate,  arrogant,  and 
stubborn.  Those  kinds  of  armed  force  which  require  that 
a  corps  should  keep  together  for  a  considerable  time,  such 
as  cavalry  especially,  were  of  course  very  inadequately 
represented  in  his  army.  The  war  gradually  swept  off  his 
ablest  officers  and  the  flower  of  his  veterans  ;  and  even  the 
most  trustworthy  communities,  weary  of  being  harassed  by 
the  Romans  and  ill-used  by  the  Sertorian  officers,  began 
to  show  signs  of  impatience  and  wavering  allegiance.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sertorius,  in  this  respect  also  like  Han- 
nibaly  never  deceived  himself  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position ;  he  allowed  no  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a 
compromise  to  pass,  and  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay 
down  his  command  on  the  assui*ancc  of  being  allowed  to 
live  peacefully  in  his  native  land.  But  political  orthodoxy 
knows  nothing  of  compromise  and  conciliation.  Sertorius 
might  not  recede  or  step  aside ;  he  was  compelled  inevitably 
to  move  on  along  the  path  which  he  had  once  entered,  how- 
ever narrow  and  giddy  it  might  become.  His  military 
successes  too,  like  those  of  Hannibal,  of  necessity  became 
less  and  less  considerable ;  people  began  to  call  in  question 
his  military  talent ;  he  was  no  longer,  it  was  alleged,  what 
he  had  been ;  he  spent  the  day  in  feasting  or  over  his  cups, 
and  squandered  money  as  well  as  time. 

The  number  of  the  deserters,  and  of  communities  falling 
latemai  away,  increased.  Soon  projects  formed  by  the 
fJiSiLytvl  Roman  emigrants  against  the  life  of  the  general 
®*'*'*'**"*"  were  reported  to  him ;  they  sounded  credible 
enough,  especially  as  various  officers  of  the  insurgent  army, 
and  Perpenna  in  particular,  had  submitted  with  reluctance 
to  the  supremacy  of  Sertorius,  and  the  Roman  governors 
bad  for  long  promised  amm^sty  and  a  high  reward  to  any 
one  who  should  kill  him.  Sertorius  on  hearing  such  alle- 
gations, withdrew  the  charge  of  guarding  his  person  from 
the  Roman  soldiers  and  entrusted  it  to  select  Spaniards. 
Against  the  suspected  themselves  he  proceeded  with  fear- 
ful but  necessary  severity,  and  condenimd  various  of  the 
Voi*  IV.— 3 
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accused  to  death  without  resorting,  as  in  otber  cases,  to  the 
advice  of  his  council ;  he  was  now  more  dangerous — it  wat 
thereupon  affirmed  in  the  circles  of  the  malcontents — to  hu 
frion  Is  than  to  his  foes. 

A  second  conspiracy  was  soon  discovered,  which  had  its 

Assasdna-  ^^^  "*  ^^*  ^^^  Staff;  whoevcr  was  denounced 
uonof  had  to  take  flisht  or  die;  but  all  were  not  be- 

trayed,  and  the  remaining  conspirators,  including 
especially  Perpcnna,  found  in  the  circumstances  only  a  new 
incentive  to  malce  haste.  They  were  in  the  head-quartora 
at  Osca.  There  on  the  instigation  of  Perpenna,  a  brilliant 
victory  was  reported  to  the  general  as  having  been  achieved 
by  his  troops ;  and  at  the  festal  banquet  arranged  by  Per- 
penna to  celebrate  this  victory  Sertorius  accordingly  ap- 
peared, attended,  as  was  his  wont,  by  his  Spanish  rctbiue. 
Contrary  to  former  custom  in  the  Sertorian  head-quarters, 
the  feast  soon  became  a  revel ;  foul  words  passed  at  table, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  guests  sought  opportunity 
to  begin  an  altercation.  Sert(jrius  threw  himself  back  on 
his  couch,  and  seemed  desirous  not  to  hear  the  disturbance. 
Then  a  wine-cup  was  dashed  on  the  floor ;  Perpenna  had 
given  the  concerted  sign.  Marcus  Antonius,  Sertorius' 
neighbour  at  table,  dealt  the  first  blow  against  him,  and 
when  Sertorius  turned  round  and  attempted  to  rise,  the 
assassin  flung  himself  upon  him  and  held  him  down  till  the 
other  guests  at  table,  all  of  thein  implicated  in  the  c^jnspii^ 
acy,  threw  themselves  on  the  struggling  ])air,  and  stabbed 
the  defenceless  general  while  his  arms  were  pin- 
ioned (682).  With  him  died  his  fiiithful  attend- 
ants. So  ended  one  of  the  greatest  men,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  man,  that  Rome  had  hitherto  produced — a  man 
who  under  more  fortunate  circumstances  would  perhaps 
have  become  the  regenerator  of  his  country — by  the  treason 
of  the  wretched  band  of  emigrants  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  lead  against  his  native  land.  History  loves  not  the 
Coriolani;  nor  has  she  made  any  exception  even  in  the 
case  of  this  the  most  magnanimous,  most  gifted,  most 
deserving  to  be  regretted  of  them  all. 
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Tbe  murderers  thought  to  succeed  to  the  heritage  of  the 

,     ^^^        murdered.     After  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Per- 

rao»j^         penna,  as  the  highest  among  the  Roman  officers 

of  the  Spanish  army,  laid  claim  to  the  chief  com  • 

mand.     Hie  army  sul^mitted,  but  with  mistrust  and  reluc^ 

anoe.     However  men  had  murmured  against  Sertorius  in 

his  li^time,  death  reinstated   the  hero  in  his  rights,  and 

v^ehement  was  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  when,  on  the 

publication  of  his  testament,  the  name  of  Perpenna  was 

read  forth  among  the  heirs.     A  part  of  the  soldiers,  es 

pecially  the  Lusitanians,  dispersed ;  the  remainder  had  a 

presentiment  that  with  the  death  of  Sertorius  their  spirit 

and  their  fortune  had  departed. 

Accordingly,  at  the  first  encounter  with  Pompeius,  the 
Pompdua  Wretchedly  led  and  despondent  ranks  of  the  in- 
p»J»«n  surgents  were  utterly   broken,  and   Perpenna, 

among  other  officers,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
wretch  sought  to  purchase  his  life  by  delivering 
up  the  correspondence  of  Sertorius,  which  would  have  com- 
promised numerous  men  of  standing  in  Italy  ;  but  Pompeius 
ordered  the  papers  to  be  burnt  unread,  and  handed  him, 
as  well  as  the  other  chiefs  of  the  insurgents,  over  to  the 
executioner.  The  emigrants  who  had  escaped  dispersed; 
and  most  of  them  went  into  the  Mauretanian  deserts  or 
joined  the  pirates.  Soon  afterwards  the  Plotian  law,  which 
was  zealously  supported  by  the  young  Caesar  in  particular, 
opened  up  to  a  portion  of  them  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing home;  but  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder 
of  Sertorius,  with  but  a  single  exception,  died  a  violent 
death.  Osca,  and  most  of  the  towns  which  had  still  adhered 
to  Sertorius  in  Hither  Spain,  now  voluntarily  opened  their 
gates  to  Pompeius;  Uxama (Osma),  Clunia,  and  Culngurris 
alone  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  The  two  provinces  were 
r^ulated  anew;  in  the  Further  province.  Me  tell  us  raised 
the  annual  tribute  of  the  most  guilty  communities  ;  in  the 
Hither,  Pompeius  dispensed  reward  and  punishment :  Gala- 
gurri?,  for  example,  lost  its  independence  and  was  placed 
under  Osca.     A  band  of  Sertorian  soldiers,  which  had  col 
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lectetl  in  the  Pyretipes,  was  iaJucH  by  Pomppiiis  to  PUr- 
roTniiT,  ami  vtu  scttkd  by  him  to  the  north  of  the  Pyren.>« 
nuar  Liigiidunum  (St.  Bertnind,  iu  the  departmeiil  UajU>- 
Gtironiie),  aa  the  eommiinity  of  the  "  assombU-d  "  {ronvenae). 
Tlie  Stiiman  o>"Wn™,^  ^r  ^int^-,.  were  erected  at  the  summit 

f  roneea;  at  the  close  uf  683. 

J  peiua   marched    with    their 

arrnius  thro  tho  capital,  to  present  the 

thanks  of  th  Jovis  at  the  Capitol  for  tlrt 

conquest   of  'ho   good   fortune  of  Sulla 

seemed  still  on  after  he  hnd  been  laid  in 

the  grave,  BH  ter  titan  the  incapable  and 

ni^filig.^nt  wau.-™i«.  -,;(jmi.^^  1  guard  it.  The  opposition 
in  Itnly  hod  broken  down  from  tho  incapacity  and  precipita" 
ticin  (if  its  leader,  and  that  of  tho  emigrants  from  dissenaion 
within  their  own  ranks.  Thuso  defeats,  nltliough  far  more 
tho  result  of  their  own  perverseness  and  discordiuice  than 
of  the  exertions  of  their  opponents,  were  yet  so  manj 
victories  for  the  oligarchy.  The  curule  chairs  were  render 
ad  <Hioe  more  secure. 


CHAPTER  a 

BPUB  or  THB  8ULLAN  RB810RATIOV. 

Wbkn  the  suppression  of  the  Cinnan  revolution^  whiok 
litonial         threatened  the  existence  of  the  senate,  rendered 
"'**""^         it  possible  for  the  restored  senatorial  governnienl 
to  devote  the  requisite  attention  to  the  internal  and  externa] 
security  of  the  empire,  various  matters  presented  them- 
selves, the  settlement  of  which  could  not  be  postponed  with- 
out injuring  the   most  important   interests  and   allowing 
present  inconveniences  to  grow  into  future  dangers.    Apart 
from  Uie  very  serious  complications  in  Spain,  it  was  abso* 
lately  necessary  effectually  to  check  the  barbarians  in  Thrace 
and  the  regions  of  the  Danube,  whom  Sulla  on  his  march 
through  Macedonia  had  only  been  able  slightly  to  chastise 
(iu.  373),  and  to  regulate,  by  military  intervention,  the 
disorderly  state  of  things  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Greek  peninsula;    thoroughly  to  suppress   the   bands  of 
pirates  infesting  the  seas  everywhere,   but  especially  the 
eastern  waters ;  and  to  introduce  better  order  into  the  un- 
settled relations  of  Asia  Minor.     The  peace  which  Sulla  had 
concluded   in  670  with  Mithradates,   king  of 
Pontus  (iii.  372),  and  of  which  the  treaty  with 
Murena  in  673  (iii.  416)  was  essentially  a  repetition,  bore 
throughout  the  stamp  of  a  provincial  arrangement  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  and  the  relations  of  the  Ro- 
maus  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  with  whom  they  liid 
iefaeio  waged  war,  remained  wholly  untouched  in  this  peace. 
H^n^ues  had  with  right  regarded  this  as  a  tacit  permission 
to  hring  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  under  his  power.    If 
tbi-se  were  not  to  be  abandoned,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to 
terms  amicably  or  by  force  with  the  new  great  king  of  Asia. 


■^ 
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Ill  tlic-  [1  receding  chapter  we  have  described  the  muv& 
mcnts  ill  Italy  and  Spain  coiLnfotect  with  tlu-  proceedings  of 
Ihf  tlemnLTiicj-,  and  their  subjugation  by  the  senatomi 
ptivcriinniit.  Ill  ttie  present  chapter  we  shall  ruview  tht 
BJitcnm!  government,  as  the  authorities  insl*Ued  by  Sulli^ 
sooliictij,  or  / 

We  still  I  ous  hand  of  Sulla  in  thr 

DnimiitD-        ^>i<  >'ch,  ill  the  last  period  of 

Biim^^       his  :e  adopted  Blmnst  simiil 

iKioQs.  t^„,  Sertoriana,    the    D&lmti 

tians  iind  'I'hra  (»n  pirates. 

The  oxpedi  [liyrian  peuinsuU  was  de 

sigiK'd  panly  b  Ion  or  at  least  to  tame  the 

barbni'i'iis  tribes  who  ranged  over  the  whole  interior  from 
the  Black  Sca  to  the  Adriatic,  and  of  whom  the  Bessi  (in 
the  great  Balkan)  especially  wi-rc,  as  it  iviis  then  said,  m'. 
toiiinis  as  rolibei's  g  a  f      1 1  P      ' 

to  de.str(.y  the  core  h 

D.iljnatinii  coast.     A 

tanenusly  from    D  Ah 

province  an  army  o  is  as  h 

l>ose.     Ill   Dalmati       h         n        p  C  C 

held   the  conininnd  d  h 

directions,  and  took  b  S 

two  years'   siege.  A 

Clandln     (0  1^       )  h. 

'"'  M.,cwl<       T  e    h 

master  of  the  m'l  d 

Karasu.     On  b.)lh 

fi-roeity  ;    the  Thr  p 

t.iicik  v\'\  massiicrcd  p  d  d 

tike  f»r  like.     Hut  m  d 

the  toilsome  m.irch     a  fl 

numerous  and  brni     nh  d 

"he  army  to  no  pu  p  g  h  k      d 

difd.  Sc  C 

"■"■  {«79-0     )  hs 

and  pr\rticul,M  ly  bj  t* 


mt 
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desist  from  the  difficult  expedition  against  the  Thraciina 
and  to  turn  himself  instead  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Mace 
donia,  where  he  subdued  the  weaker  Dardani  (in  Servia) 
ATid  reached  as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  brave  .and  aole 
^^j  Marcus    Lucullus   (682,   683)    again    advanced 

**™»  eastward,  defeated  the  Bessi  in  their  mountains^ 

took  their  capital  Uscudama  or  Philippopolis 
(Adrianople),  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Roman 
Bupremacj.  Sadalas  king  of  the  Odrysians,  and  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Bal* 
kan  chain — Istropolis,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Odessus  (near  Varna), 
Mesembria,  and  others — became  dependent  on  the  Romans. 
Thrace,  of  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  held  little  more 
than  the  Attalic  possessions  on  the  Chersonese,  now  became 
a  portion — though  far  from  obedient— of  the  province  of 
Macedonia. 

But  the  predatory  raids  of  the  Thracians  and  Dardani, 
confined  as  they  were  to  a  small  part  of  the  em- 
pire, were  &r  less  injurious  to  the  state  and  to 
individuals  than  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  continually 
spreading  &rther  and  acquiring  more  solid  organization. 
The  commerce  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  was 
in  its  power.  Italy  could  neither  export  its  own 
products  nor  import  grain  from  the  provinces;  in  the 
former  the  people  were  starving,  in  the  latter  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  corn-fields  ceased  for  want  of  a  vent  for  the  pro- 
duce. No  consignment  of  money,  no  traveller  was  longer 
safe;  the  public  treasury  sufiered  mosc  serious  losses;  a 
great  many  Romans  of  rank  were  captured  by  the  corsairs, 
and  compelled  to  pav  heavy  sums  for  their  ransom,  except 
In  special  instances  where  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  pirates 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  seasoning  their  proceedings 
with  a  savage  humour.  The  merchants,  and  even  the  divi* 
sioDS  of  Roman  troops  destined  for  the  East,  began  to  post- 
pone their  voyages  chiefly  to  the  unfavourable  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  bo  less  afraid  of  the  winter  storms  than  of  the 
piratical  vessels,  which  indeed  even  at  this  season  did  nol 
wholly  disappear  from  sen.     But  severely  as  the  closing  of 
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the  sea  was  felt,  it  was  more  tolerable  than  the  raids  mads 
on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Just 
as  afterwards  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  piratical  squad* 
rons  ran  up  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  either  oompellcd 
them  to  buy  themselves  off  with  large  sums,  or  besieged 
and  took  them  by  storm.  When  Samothraoe,  Clozomenae^ 
Sumos,  lassus  were  pillage-d  by  the  pirates  (670)  under  the 
eyes  of  Sulla  after  peace  was  concluded  with  Mithradatea, 
we  may  conceive  how  matters  went  on  where  neither  a 
Roman  army  nor  a  Roman  fleet  was  at  hand.  All  the  old 
rich  temples  along  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Mitior 
were  plundered  one  after  another ;  from  Samothrace  aloae 
a  treasure  of  1,000  talents  (£240,000)  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  off.  Apollo,  according  to  a  Roman  poet  of  thin 
period,  was  so  impoverished  by  the  pirates  that,  when  the 
swallow  paid  him  a  visit,  he  could  no  longer  produce  to  it 
out  of  all  his  treasures  even  a  drachm  of  gold.  More  than 
four  hundred  townships  were  enumerated  as  having  been 
taken  or  laid  under  contribution  by  the  pirates,  including 
cities  like  Cnidus,  Samos,  Colophon  ;  from  not  a  few  places 
on  islands  or  the  coast,  which  were  previously  flourishing, 
the  whole  population  migrated,  that  they  might  not  be 
carried  off  by  the  pirates.  Even  inland  districts  were  no 
longer  safe  from  their  attacks;  they  occasionally  assailed 
places  distant  one  or  two  days'  march  from  the  coast.  The 
fearful  debt,  under  which  subsequently  all  the  communities 
of  the  Greek  East  succumbed,  proceeded  in  great  part  front* 
these  fatal  times. 

Piracy  had  totally  changed  its  character.  The  pirates 
OnmnUa-  Were  no  longer  bold  freebooters,  a  ho  levied 
tionof  their  tribute  fn,m  the  larjzo  Italo-Oriental  traffic 

in  slaves  and  luxuries,  as  it  passed  through  th< 
Cretan  waters  between  Cyrenc  and  the  Peloponnesus — in 
the  language  of  (he  pirates  the  "  golden  sea;"  no  longer 
even  armed  slave-catchers,  who  prosc<-uted  "  war,  trade,  and 
piracy  "  side  by  side;  they  formed  now  a  piratical  stat^^^ 
with  a  peculiar  esprit  de  corpSy  with  a  solid  and  very  res- 
pectable (organization,  with  a  home  of  their  <«vvi\  ard  th* 
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germs  of  a  fynnnachj,  and  doubtless  also  with  dcfinitf 
political  designs.     The  pirates  called  themselves  Oil icinns* 
in  fact  their  yesscls  were  the  rendezvous  of  desperadoes  anJ 
Adventurers  from  all  countries — discharged  mercenaries  from 
the  recruiting-grounds  of  Crete,  burgesses  from  the  destroy  ed 
iownahipe  of  Italy ,  Spain,  and  Asia,  soldiers  and  officers 
from  the  armies  of  Fimbria  and  Sertorius,  in  a  word  tho 
ruined  men  of  all  nations,  tho  hunted  refugees  of  all  van- 
quished parties  every  one  that  was  wretched  and  daring— 
and  whore  was  there  not  mi.very  and  violence  in  this  un- 
happy age  ?     It  was  no  longer  a  gang  of  robbers  who  had 
6cicked  tc»gether,  but  a  compact  soldier-state,  in  which  the 
freemasonry  of  exile  and  crime  took  the  place  of  nation- 
ality, and  within  which  crime  redeemed  itself,  as  it  so  often 
does  in  its  own  eyes,  by  displaying  the  most  generous  pul>- 
lic  spirits     In  an  abandoned  age,  when  cowardice*,  and  in- 
subordination bid  relaxed  all  the  bonds  of  social  order,  the 
Ittgitimate  commonwealths  might  have  taken  a  })ait(rn  from 
tills  state — the  mongrel  offspring  of  distress  and  violence — 
within  which  alone  the  inviolable  determination  to  stand 
side  by  side,  the  sense  of  fellowship,  respect  for  tin?  pledged 
word  and  the  sell-chosen  chiefs,  valour  and  adroitness  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  refuge.     U  tho  banner  of  this  state  was 
inscribed  with  vengeance  against  the  civil  society  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  had  ejected  its  members,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  this  device  was  much  worse  than  those  of 
the  Italian   oligarchy   and    the  Oriental   sultanship  which 
seemed  in  the  course  of  dividing  the  world  betwe(jn  them. 
Tho  corsairs  at  legist  felt  themselves  on  a  level  with  any 
legitimate   state;    their    robber-pride,  their    rohber-ponip. 
and  their  rt^bber-huioour  are  attested  by  many  a  genuint 
pirate's  tale  of  outrageous  merriment  and  chivalrc-s  bun- 
diltism:  they  professecl,  and  madu  it  their  boast,  to  live  fil 
righteous  war  with  al    the  world :  what  they  gained  in  that 
warfare  they  designated  not  as  plunder,   but  jus  militarjf 
Bpoil ;  and,  while  the  captured  corsair  was  sure  of  the  eros* 
in   every  Rom»u  seaport,  they  too  claimed  the  right  of 
•xecuting  any   of  their  c^iptives.      Their   military-political 
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organ] /.ation,  especially  since  the  Mithrndutic  tc&r,  was  &'in 
f  iiwt,  Thiir  ships,  for  the  moBt  purt  myoparonti,^  tliat  ia, 
sniftll  opf/n  dwift-aailing  barks,  with  a  smaller  pmportion  of 
hireiiK's  aii.l  triremes,  now  regularly  Bailed  asaudnled  \a 
Bi|Uudroiis  und  under  admirals,  whose  barges  were  wont  to 
glitter  iu  golt  a  comrade  In  peri],  though 

he  might  be  b  pirate  captuir.  refused  tlie 

fi<\  icsted  aid  )ncluded  with  any  one  of 

them  WHS  abs  by  the  wholo  society,  and 

any  injury  inj  venged  bj  all.     Their  true 

hiiinc  was  tba  9  of  Hercules  to  the  Syrian 

QTid  Egyptian  \e»  which  they  needed  for 

themselves  ani.  ises  on  the  mainland  wer« 

readily  furnished  tn  them  I  T  the  Mauretanian  and  Dalma- 
tinn  coDsts,  by  the  island  of  Crete  and,  above  all,  by  the 
Boiithcrn  cunstof  Asiii  Mii  iv,  wii  h  ab  iind  d  m  btaJlinds 
and  hiding  places,  comman  ltd  ihe  diicf  ih  r  ut,hfire  of  tlif 
maritime  commcri'C  of  that  a.,e,  and  vf  is  ^  irtuilh  withouf 
&  mastvr.  The  league  of  Lyciin  citus  iht-re,  and  the 
Pamphyiian  cumnmnities,  were  of  litti  importjiiit  ,  the 
Roman  station,  whub  had  o\iste]  inCiluia  sii  ci 
(iiiS,  was  far  from  adtquit.  to  command  tht 
extensive  const;  the  Syrian  dnTiimtoii  over  Cilicia  hac 
alwivys  bee.ii  but  nominal,  and  had  recently  been  supersedeo 
by  tlie  Armeni^m,  the  holder  of  which,  its  u  true  great  king, 
gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  sea  and  readily  abandoned 
it  to  the  pilliign  of  the  Cilieians.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  corsairs  (lourlshed  there  as  they  had  ncvor 
done  elsewhere.  Not  only  did  they  possess  everywhere 
along  the  coast  signal-places  and  st;iIions,  but  farther  inland 
-  ill  tiie  ciost  remote  recesses  of  the  in  passable  and 
mouiii^inous  inleiior  ..f  Lyeia,  Pamphytia,  and  Cdleia— 
tliiiv  had  built  their  r<K;k-t'astles,  in  whicli  they  coiieealvQ 
tlieir  wiv.s, children, and  treasures  during  th.irown  absence 
ut  >c^i,  and.  doubtless,  in  times  of  danger  found  an  asylum 
themselves.  Great  numbers  of  such  corsair-caslle.*  exisieJ 
especially  in  the  Hough  Cilicia,  the  forests  cif  which  at  the 
same  time  furnished   llie  pirates  with  the  most  excelleni 
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timber  for  ship-building ;  and  there,  accordingly,  their  prin 
cipal  dockyards  and  arsenals  were  situated.  It  was  liOt  it 
be  wondered  at  that  this  organized  military  state  gained  a 
firm  body  of  clients  among  the  Greek  maritime  cities,  which 
were  moi'e  or  less  left  to  themselves  and  managed  their  own 
affiurs :  these  cities  entered  into  traffic  with  the  pirates  ar 
with  a  friendly  power  on  the  basis  of  definite  treaties,  and 
did  not  comply  with  the  summons  of  the  Roman  governors 
to  furnish  vessels  against  them.  The  not  inconsiderable 
town  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  for  instance,  allowed  the  pirates 
to  build  ships  on  its  quays,  and  to  sell  tlie  free  men  whom 
they  liad  captured  in  its  market. 

Such  a  society  of  pirates  was  a  political  power  ;  and  as 
a  political  power  it  gave  itself  out  and  was  accepted  from 
the  time  when  the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  first  employed  it  as 
such  and  supported  his  throne  by  it  (iil  87).  VVe  find  the 
pirates  as  .illies  of  Mithradates  of  Pontus  as  well  as  of  the 
Roman  democratic  emigrants ;  we  find  them  giving  battle 
to  the  fleets  oi  Sulla  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  western 
waters;  we  find  individual  pirate  princes  ruling  over  a 
fieries  of  considerable  coast  towns.  We  cannot  tell  how  far 
the  internal  political  development  of  this  floating  state  had 
already  advanced ;  but  its  arrangements  undeniably  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  sea-kingdom,  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  establish  itself,  and  out  of  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  a  permanent  state  might  have  been  deveL 
oped. 

This  state  of  matters  clearly  shows,  as  we  have  partly 
Vviiitjof  indicated  already  (iii.  85),  how  the  Romans  kept 
J^Rj°»«>  —or  rather  did  not  keop— order  on  "  their  sea.'' 
potion.  •pjjg  protectorate  of  Rome  over  the  provinces 

consisted  ess<mtially  in  military  guardianship ;  the  provin 
cials  paid  tax  or  tribute  to  the  Romans  for  their  defence  b) 
sea  and  land^  which  was  concentrated  ii.  R'  man  hands 
But  never,  perhaps,  did  a  guardian  more  shamelessly 
defraud  his  ward  than  the  Roman  oligarchy  defrauded  the 
subject  communities.  Instead  of  Rome  equipping  a  genera] 
fleet  for  the  empire  and  centralizing  her  marine  police,  tbf 
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senate,  permitted  the  unity  of  superintendence — withoul 
which  in  this  matter  nothing  could  be  done— to  &11  iiitu 
abeyance,  and  left  it  to  each  governor  and  each  client  statt 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  pirates  as  each  ohose  and 
wns  al)le.  Instead  of  Rome  providing  for  the  fleet^  as  shs 
had  bound  herself  to  do,  exclusively  with  her  own  blood 
and  treasure  and  with  those  of  the  client  states  which  had 
remained  formally  sovereign,  the  senate  allowed  the  Italian 
war-marine  to  decay,  and  learned  to  make  shifl  with  tht 
vessels  which  the  several  mercantile  towns  were  required  to 
furnish,  or  still  more  frequently  with  the  coast-guards  every- 
where organiz(Ml — all  the  cost  and  burden  falling,  in  either 
case,  on  the  subjects.  The  provincials  might  deem  them- 
selves fortunate,  if  their  Roman  governor  applied  the  ro 
quisitions  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  in 
reality  solely  to  that  object,  and  did  not  intercept  them  for 
liimself;  or  if  tliey  were  not,  as  very  frequently  happened, 
called  on  to  pay  ransom  for  some  Koman  of  rank  captured 
by  the  buccaneers.  Measures  undertaken  perliaps  with 
judgment,  such  as  the  occu|>ation  of  Cilicia  in 
(552,  were  sure  to  bo  spoilt  in  the  execution. 
Any  Roman  of  this  period,  who  was  not  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  current  intoxicating  idea  of  the  national  great- 
ness,  nnist  have  wished  that  the  ships'  be«ks  mi^ht  be  torn 
down  from  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum,  that  at  least 
he  might  not  be  constantly  reminded  by  them  of  the  naval 
victories  achieved  in  better  times. 

Nevertheless  Sulla,  who  in  the  war  against  Mithradatos 
iition      h*d  ^^^^  opportunity   of  acquiring  an  adequate 


ooobt^^or"*^  convictioTi  nf  the  dangers  which  the  neglect  of 
Asia  Minor,  ^^q.  ^^q^  involved,  t«>ok  Various  steps  siTiously 
•o  chtik  the  evil.  It  is  true  that  the  instructions  which  be 
nad  lell  to  the  governors  whom  he  appointed  in  Asia,  to 
equip  in  the  maritime  towns  a  fleet  iigainst  the  pirates,  had 
borne  little  fruit,  for  Murena  prv-t'errcd  to  begin  war  with 
MiMiradates,  and  Gnaeus  Dolabtlla,  the  governor  of  Cilicia, 
proved  wholly  incapable.  Accordingly  the  senate  resolved 
Tf  in  075  to  send  oue  of  tVe  consuls  to  Cilicif  •,  thf 
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lot  fell  oa  the  able  Publius  Servilius.     He  defeated   th< 

FibKiis  piratical  fleet  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  then 

iflmrieufl.        applied  himself  to  destroy  those  towns  on  the 

south  ooast  of  Asia  Minor  which  served  them  as  anchorages 

and  trading  stations.     The  fortresses  of  the  powerful  man 

t^^^^xkm        ^loie  prince  2^nicetes — Olympus,  Corycus,  Pha 

tuqukiMd.     a^jig  jn  eastern  Lycia,  Attalia  in  Pamphylia — 

were  reduced,  and  the  prince  himself  met  his  death  in  the 

Barnes  of  his  stronghold  Olympus.    A  movement  was  next 

«  j^i^       made  against  the  Isaurians,  who  in  the  north- 

rifluiob-       west  comer  of  the  Rough  Cilicia,  on  the  northern 

slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  inhabited  a  labyrinth  of 

steep  mountain   ridges,  jigged   rocks,  and   deep    valleys, 

covered  with  magnificent  oak  forests — ^a  region  which  it 

even  at  the  present  day  filled  with  reminiscences  of  the  old 

robber  times.     To  reduce  these  Isaurian  fastnesses,  the  last 

and  most  secure  retreats  of  the  freebooters,  Servilius  led 

the  first  Roman  army  over  the  Taurus,  and  broke  up  th« 

strongholds  of  the  enemy  O  roan  da,  and  above  all  Isaura 

itself— the  ideal  of  a  robber-town,  situated  on  the  summit 

of  a  scarcely  accessible   mountain   chain,  and   completely 

overlooking  and  commanding  the  wide  plain  of  Iconium. 

The    three    years'   campaign   (676-678),  from 

which  Publius  Servilius  acquired  for  himself  and 

kis  descendants  the  surname  of  Isauricus,  was  not  without 

Iruit;  a  great  number  of  pirates  and  piratical  vessels  fell  in 

ftmsequence  of  it  into  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  Lycia, 

Pamphylia,  West  Cilicia  were  severely  devastated,  the  tor- 

ritories  of  the  destroyed  towns  were  confiscated,  and  the 

province  of  Cilicia  was  enlarged  by  their  addition.     But,  ib 

the  nature  of  the  case,  piracy  was  far  from  bciiig  suppressed 

by  these  measures  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  simply  betook  itseK 

f<»r  the  time  to  other  regions,  and  particularly  to  Crete,  the 

oldest  harbour  for  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediberranean  (iii.  85). 

Nothing  but  repressive  measures  carried  out  on  a  large 

scale  and  with  unity  of  purpose — nothing,  in  faot^  but  the 

establishment  of  a  standing  maritime  police — could  in  Juch 

%  etae  afford  thorough  relief 
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The  affairs  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  were  oonnect 
Adatio  ^^  ^y  various  relations  with  this  maritime  war« 

(leitttiona.  »p|^Q  variance  which  existed  between  Rome  and 
the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  did  not  abate^  but  in- 
ereased  more  and  more.  On  the  one  hand  Tigranes,  kiiig 
j-^^  of  Armenia,  pursued  his  aggressive  conquests  in 
wSthe  the  most    reckless    manner.      The   Parthians, 

kingdom '  f  whose  State  was  at  this  period  torn  by  intemsl 
dissensions  and  enfeebled,  were  by  constant  hos* 
tilitica  driven  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.  Of  the  countries  between  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Iran,  the  kingdoms  of  Corduene  (northern  Kurdistan), 
and  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),  were  converted  firom 
Parthian  into  Armenian  fiefs,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh 
(Mosul),  or  Adiabcne,  was  likewise  compelled,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  become  a  dependency  of  Armenia.  In 
Mesopotamia,  too,  particularly  in  and  around  Nisibis,  the 
Armenian  rule  was  established ;  but  the  southern  half, 
which  was  in  great  part  desert,  seems  not  to  have  passed 
mto  the  firm  possession  of  the  new  great  king,  and  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  in  particular,  appears  not  to  have,  been  sub- 
ject to  him.  The  kingdom  of  Edessa  or  Osroene  he  handed 
over  to  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs,  which  he  transplanted 
from  southern  Mesopotamia  and  settled  in  this  region,  with 
the  view  of  commanding  by  its  means  the  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  great  route  of  traffic* 

*  The  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Edcs^a  is  pluced  by  natiw 
chronicles  in  620  (iii.  88),  but  it  was  not  till  some  time- 
after  its  rise  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabic 
dynasty  bearing  the  names  of  Abgarus  and  Mannus,  which  we  after- 
wards find  there.  This  dynasty  is  obviously  connected  with  the  settle 
ment  of  many  Arabs  by  Tigrancs  the  Great  in  the  region  of  Edessa, 
Pallirrlioe,  Carrhae  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  20,  86;  21,  86;  vL  28,  142);  pes- 
pccting  which  Plutarch  also  (Lttc.  21)  states  that  Tigranes,  changing 
the  habits  of  the  tent-Arabs,  settled  them  nearer  to  his  kingdom  in  ordei 
by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  the  trade.  We  may  probably  take 
tliis  to  mean  that  the  Bedouins,  who  were  accustomed  to  open  routei 
for  traflSo  thi-ough  their  territory  and  to  levy  on  those  routes  fixed 
transit-dues  (Strabo,  xvi.  748),  werp  to  serve  the  great  king  as  a  srirt  o/ 
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But  Tigranes  by  no  means  confined  his  conquests  to  th« 
BftppadodA  eastern  btink  of  the  Euphrates.  Cappadocia 
A.«Mnim»  especially  was  the  object  of  his  attacks,  and, 
defenceless  as  it  was.  suffered  destructive  blows  from  itr 
too  potent  neighbour.  Tigranes  wrested  the  most  easterly 
province  Melitene  from  Cappadocia,  and  united  it  with  the 
opposite  Armenian  province  Sophene,  by  'which  means  he 
obtained  command  of  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  with  t}i€ 
great  thoroughfare  of  traffic  between  Asia  Minor  and  Ar- 
menia. Afler  the  death  of  Sulla  the  armies  of  Tigranca 
even  advanced  into  Cappadocia  proper,  and  carried  off  to 
Armenia  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  Mazaca  (afterwards 
Caesarea),  and  eleven  other  towns  of  Greek  orpranization. 

Nor  could  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids,  already  in  the 
g.^  course  of  dissolution,  oppose  greater  resistance 

mdcr  to  the  new  great   kinff.     The   south   from   the 

Egyptian  frontier  to  Straton's  Tower  (Caesarea) 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  prince  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  who  extended  and  strengthened  his  dominion  step  by 
step  in  conflict  with  his  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Arabic 
neighbours  and  with  the  imperial  cities.  The  larger  towns 
of  Syria — Gaza,  Straton's  Tower,  Ptolemais,  Beroca — at- 
tempted to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  resources, 
sometimes  as  free  communities,  sometimes  under  so-called 
tyrants;  the  capital,  Antioch,  in  particular,  was  virtually 
independent.  Damascus  and  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  had 
submitted  to  the  Nabataean  prince,  Aretas  of  Petra.  Last- 
ly, in  Cilicia  the  pirates  or  the  Romans  bore  sway.  And 
for  this  crown  breaking  into  a  thousand  fragments  the  Se- 
leucid  princes  continued  perseveringly  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  as  though  it  were  their  object  to  make  royalty  ridic- 
ulous and  offensive  to  all;  nay  more,  while  this  family, 
doomed  like  the  house  of  Lai  us  to  perpetual  discord,  had 
its  own  subjects  all  in  revolt,  it  even  raised  claims  to  the 

toQ-superrisors,  and  to  Ury  toUs  for  him  and  themselves  at  the  passage 
of  the  Eaphrates.  These  Osroenian  Arabs  (Orei  Art^),  as  Pliny  callt 
ihecD,  must  also  be  the  Arabs  on  Mount  Amanus,  whom  Afranius  sub 
ioed  (Plut  Pomp,  89). 
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^riinca  is  designoKa  in  me  oyiiMi  moals  ae  thu  sover^igcr 
i.if  thii  pountry,  and  Cilicla  and  Syria  sppeur  iis  an  Armi* 
aian  sutrupy  im<iur  Mug^iiliiti'S,  the  lieutenant  of  the  grcui 
IcinfT.  'I'ho  Hf;o  iif  tin.'  kiogs  of  Niiu-VLli,  of  the  Salmanezeji 
and  Si'iiiiadK-rilis,  siii'mcd  tu  be  renewed;  ngain  orienbJ 
'cased  heavily  on  the  traling  population  of  the 
,  as  it  did  ftn-riurly  vn  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  again 
ftreat  stales  of  tlic  interior  threw  tliemselves  on  the  pro- 
viiiees  along  tile  Meiliterraiieiin  ;  a^^aln  Asiatic  hosts,  aaid 
to  number  halfu  rnilliun  coiiibiitiints,  appeared  on  the  Cili- 
einn  and  S\  rian  coasts.  As  Salnmini^T  and  Ncbuchaduez- 
lar  had  f..r 
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tor,*  was  a  city  like  Nineveh  and  Babylor  ,  with  walls  fifty 
yards  high,  and  the  appendages  of  palaco^  garden,  and  park 
that  were  appropriate  to  sultan  ism.  In  other  respects,  too, 
the  new  great  king  proved  faithful  to  his  part.  As  amidst  thr 
perpetual  childhood  of  the  East  the  childlike  conceptions  of 
kings  with  real  crowns  on  their  heads  have  never  disappear- 
ddy  Tigranes,  when  he  showed  himself  in  public,  appeared 
Id  the  state  and  the  costume  of  a  successor  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  with  the  purple  caflan,  the  half-white  half-purple 
tonic  the  long  plaited  trousers,  the  high  turban,  and  the 
royal  diadem — attended  moreover  and  served  in  slavish 
(ashion,  wherever  he  went  or  stood,  by  four  "  kings." 

King  Mithradates  aoied  with  greater  moderation.     lie 
jtxoob^  refrained  from  aggressions  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

*■**  contented  himself  with — what  no  treaty  forbade 

—placing  his  dominion  along  the  Black  Sea  on  a  firmer 
basis,  and  gradually  bringing  into  more  definite  dependence 
the  regions  which  separated  the  Bosporan  kingdom,  now 
ruled  under  his  supremacy  by  his  son  Machnres,  from  that 
of Pontus.  But  he  too  applied  every  effort  to  render  his 
fleet  and  army  efficient,  and  especially  to  arm  and  organize 
tbe  latter  after  the  Roman  model ;  in  which  the  Roman 
emigrants,  who  stayed  in  great  numbers  at  his  court,  ren- 
dered him  essential  service. 

The  Romans  had  no  desire  to  become  further  involved 
Dn«>iioiir  111  Oriental  affairs  than  they  were  already.  Tliis 
amasiB  appears  with  striking  clearness  in  the  fact, 
^^•^  that  the  opportunity,  which  at  this  time  present- 
ed itself,  of  peacefully  bringing  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  under 
I  he  immediate  don  mion  of  Rome  was  spurned  by  the 
^ifj^juf  senate.  The  legitimate  descendants  of  Ptolemy 
■™***^  Lagides  had  come  to  an  end  when  the  king  in- 
s-ailed by  Sulla  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  11.  La- 
thy ma — Alexander  JI.,  a  son  of  Alexander  1. — was  killed,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  .  on  occasion  of  a 

*  The  towD  wfts  situated  not  at  Diar'oekir,  but  betwee*)  Diarbekii 
lad  th?  Lake  of  Van,  nearer  to  the  latter,  on  the  Nicej  horius  (Jedid 
r^«h  Sa),  one  of  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Tigris. 
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^^  tiitnuU  ill  the  coplial  (OTS).    Tills  Alexnndv 

hod  m  liis  teatameot*  nppnirit^d  thfl  Ilonin 
I'uiMnmiJty  his  heir.  The  genuiueniMii  of  tJiia  ducimtBni 
wH.  ti"  iliiiibt  dieputcd;  but  the  s^nuU;  nt^nowli'rigrd  iibj 
nssi]iiiii^  in  virtuoof  it  the  sums  depitsited  on  ncwuutuf 
ihf  il,,..^!-..-!  tinn  ir,  Ti-™  Ncvi^nhulesei  it  allows!  in 
n^toiiuuil^  of  king  Lathynis,  I'tolumj 

XL,  who  "  HoiiyBOB  or  the  Fluu-lilown 

(Attk'taa),'  jiritti),  to  take  prnctical  p(»  | 

aesiiioji  of'  Bspeclively.     They  were  wt 

itid^eJ  ex]  v  llm  siMiaI«,  l>ut  no  distinH 

Bummons  (iiigiJoiiiB  was  wldreasiiti  la 

them.     Til  miitte  allowed  thjs  state  of  : 

iiiuvi-tnintj  £tid   not  tmnmlt  Itaelf  to-i'l 

dc-fiuitc  renunoiiitton  Dt  Kgypt  and  Cyprus,  whs  midoubtedl; 
the  considerable  rent  which  thesi"  kinga  ruling,  as  it  were, 
on  sufllTiincc,  regulai'ly  paid  fui'  t!ie  ooiitiniiancL'.  of  the  un- 
I'ertftinty  to  tin-  IkmiIs  of  thi>  linman  eotcrii.'s.  But  the 
motive  for  wuivinii  tli.it  attraelive  atquisiiiori  altogether hm 

*  Tlie  ilispulcd  quiKtioii,  n  iirther  Ibis  allegcci  or  rtal  Ic^taruent  pn> 

i.c<cl<.irioiujVloiaiiJwI.(  +  6illi,oiAloi:.iiiiorll.  (+BW), 

ia  u-uallj-  d.fi,!,,!  ill   tiivoiir   of  llic   rornior   sIIPrciiliTe. 

Hut  tlie  reasons  aro  inink>i|U,iI.' ;  fur  Ciccra  (.re  i.  Agr.  i.  4,  12;  IB, 

3S  i  16,  41)  ilo.B  not  Bay  that  Egjpt  fell  lo  Rome  in  6fiB, 

but  tliHi  ii  iliJ  BO  ill  oraHer  Ibis  yen;  nnd  B'liile  the  dr- 

cumslancu  tliiit  Ali'MHiiitr  ].  died  abroad,  aud  Aleiatidor  II.  in  Alei- 

Bridri.i,  Imnlcd  Bniiic  lo  infor  itint  the  tr(!ii.-iiT<.'.-<  mcotioncd  in  XW  leita- 

mout  ill  ([UL'ition  as  Ij-iiig  in  Tyri?  miist  liavc  bploiiged  lo  tlie  former, 

tlioT  havi!  oTCrlovkcd  tlint  Alexander  II.  na^  killed  iiitiete^D  davs  nfler 

bis  arrival  in  K^rypt  (LFlmime.  Iiuxr.  de  riiff_v;-'.c,  ii.  20),  wlieii  bi«  trea- 

Bure  might  still  very  well  bti  in  Tjn-.    On  lliu  utbt'r  baud  tbe  ciruiim 

Btunoc  that  tlic  ect^ond  AU'x.iuder  was  Ihu  last  gctiuint  Lngid  is  ded- 

sire,  for  in  the  eiinilar  nt'qui»tioU«  of  rcrfinmuii.  Cyrciie,  and  tiilhyuil 

It  was  always  bj  Ihi?  hist  sdon  of  tbu  h'|;i[iiUim>  ruling  family  Ibat  Boiii« 

waa  jipjolntcd   hi^ir.     The  uiicii'iit  i-oiislilutioiial  law,  as  it   upplicd  cl 

least  to  tlie  Roman  ditni-Marex,  Fpem'  to  have  iiiven  to  the  reigning 

pnnce  tbe  riglit  of  nltiniati'  dii^poiuil  of  hi'«  liingdom  not  nbdoiutcly,  bnl 

uh-uuce  of  ti-iiinli  I'Utitleij  lo  BUO'eril. 


Whether  ( 
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di/ffrent.  E.:y|)t,  by  its  peculiar  position  ;iii«]  its  financial 
organisation,  placed  in  the  liands  of  any  governor  com- 
jyianding  it  a  pecuniary  and  naval  power  and  gmerally  an 
independent  authority,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  suspicious  and  feeble  government  of  the  oligarchy  *. 
in  this  point  of  view  it  was  judicious  to  foregc  the  direct 
possession  of  the  country  of  the  Nile. 

Liess  justifiable  was  the  failure  of  the  senate  to  irterfera 
9«n4ntex^      directly  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria 
'liiDor      ^^^^  Roman  government  did  not  indeed  rejognize 
^J^       the  Armenian  conqueror  as  king  of  Cappadocia 
sod  Syria;  but  it  did  nothing  to  drive  him  back,  although 
the  war,  which  under  pressure  of  necessity  it  began  in  676 
Against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia,  naturally  suggested  its  inter- 
ference more  especially  in  Syria.     In  fact,  by  tolerating  the 
Visa  of  Cappadocia  and  Syria  without  declaring  war,  the 
government  abandoned  not  merely  those  comniitted  to  its 
protection,  but  the  most  important  foundations  of  its  own 
Moendancy.     It  adopted  a  hazardous  course,  even  when  it 
ncrificed  the  outworks  of  its  dominion  in  the  Greek  settle- 
ments and  kingdoms  on  the   Euphi*ates  and  Tigris;   but 
when  it  allowed  the  Asiatics  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Mediterranean  which  was  the  political  basis  of  its  empire, 
Mch  a  course  was  not  a  proof  of  love  of  peace,  but  a  con- 
fession that  the  oligarchy  had  been  rendered  by  the  Sullan 
Mtriration  more  oligarchical  doubtless,  but  neither  wiser  nor 
more  energetic,  and  it  was  for  the  universal  power  of  Rome 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

On  the  other  side,  too,  there  was  no  desire  for  war. 
Tlgranes  had  no  reason  to  wish  it,  when  Rome  even  without 
war  abandoned  to  him  all  its  allies.  Mithradates,  who  was 
pomere  sultan  and  had  enjoyed  i>pp<jrtunity  enough,  amidst 
good  and  bad  fortune,  of  gaining  experience  regarding  friends 
nd  foes,  knew  very  well  that  in  a  second  Roman  war  he 
would  very  probably  stand  quite  as  nincli  alone  as  in  the 
first,  and  that  he  could  follow  no  more  prudent  course  than 
to  keep  quiet  and  to  strengthen  his  kingdon  in  the  interior, 
That  he  was  in  earnest  with  his  peaceful  declarations,  he 
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had  sufficiently  proved  in  the  oonferenoe  with  Mureim  (iti 
416).  He  continued  to  avoid  everything  which  would 
compel  the  Romaa  government  to  abandon  its  passiya 
attitude. 

But  as  the  first  Mithradatic  war  had  arisen  without 
either  of  the  parties  properly  desiring  it,  so  now  there  grew 
out  of  the  opposition  of  interests  mutual  suspicion^  and  .ral 
of  this  suspicion  mutual  preparations  for  defence;  and 
these,  by  their  very  gravity,  ultimately  led  to  an  open 
breach.  That  distrust  of  her  own  readiness  to  fight  and 
preparation  fur  fighting,  which  had  for  long  governed  the 
policy  of  Rome — a  distrust  which  the  want  of  standing 
armies  and  the  far  from  exemplary  character  of  the  collegiate 
rule  render  sufficiently  intelligible— made  it,  as  it  were,  an 
axiom  of  her  policy  to  pursue  every  war  not  merely  to  the 
vanquishing,  hut  to  the  annihilation  of  her  opponents ;  in 
this  point  of  view  the  Romans  were  from  the  outset  as  little 
content  with  the  peace  of  Sulla,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
with  the  terms  which  Scipio  Africanus  had  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians.  The  apprehension  often  expresfied  that  a 
second  attack  by  the  Pontic  king  was  imminent,  was  in 
some  measure  justified  by  the  singular  resemblance  between 
the  present  circumstances  and  those  which  existed  twelve 
years  before.  Once  more  a  dangerous  civil  war  coincided 
with  serious  military  preparations  by  Mithradates ;  once 
more  the  Tliraoians  overran  Macedonia,  and  piratical  fleets 
covered  the  Mediterranean;  emissaries  were  coming  and 
going — as  formerly  between  Mithradates  and  the  Italians— 
so  now  between  the  Roman  emigrants  in  Spain  and  those  at 
the  court  of  Sinope,  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  677  it  was  declared  in  the  senate  that  the 
king  was  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  failing  np(»n 
Roman  Asia  during  the  Italian  civil  war ;  the  Roman  a/mies 
in  Asia  and  Cilicia  were  reinforced  to  meet  possible  emer- 
gencies. 

Mithradates  on  his  part  followed  with  growing  appre- 
hension the  development  of  the  Redman  [)olicy.  He  could 
r\ot  but  feel  that  a  war  betwein  the  Romans  and  Tigranea 
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however  much  the  feeble  scTiate  might  dread  it,  was  in  the 
long  run  almost  inevitable,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  avoid  taking  part  in  it.     His  attempt  to  obtain  from  the 
Roman  senate  the  documentary  record  of  the  terms  of  peace, 
which  was  still  wanting,  had  fallen  amidst  the  disturbances 
ittending  the  revolution  of  Lcpidus  and  remained  without 
result;  Mithradates  found  in  this  an  indication  of  the  im- 
pending renewal  of  the  conflict     The  expedition  against  the 
pirates,  which  directly  concerned  also  the  kings  of  the  East 
whose  allies  they  were,  seemed  the  preliminary  to  such  a 
war.     Still  more  suspicious  were  the  claims  which  Rome 
held  in  suspense  over  Egypt  and  Cyprus :  it  is  significant 
that  the  king  of  Pontus  betrothed  his  two  daughters  Mith- 
mdatis  and  Nyssa  to  the  two  Ptolemies,  to  whom  the  sen- 
ite  still  continued  to  refuse  recognition.      The  emigrants 
urged  him  to  strike :  the  position  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  as 
to  which  Mithradates  despatched  envoys  under  convenient 
pretexts  to  the  head-quarters  of  Pompeius  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  which  was  about  this  very  time  really  impo^ 
faig,  opened  up  to  the  king  the  prospect  of  fighting  not,  as 
in  the  first  Roman  war,  against  both  the  Roman  parties, 
but  in  concert  with  the  one  against  the  other.     A  more 
&voiirable  moment  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  and  afler  all 
it  was  always  better  to  declare  war  than  to  let  it  be  declared 
jj,  against  him.     In  679  Nieomedes  III.  Philopator 

J^yri*  king  of  Bithynia,  died,  and  as  the  last  of  his  race 
— ^for  the  son  of  his  marriage  with  Nysa  was,  or 
was  said  to  be,  supposititious — bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
ihe  Romans,  who  delayed  not  to  take  possession  of  a  country 
bordering  on  the  Roman  province  and  long  ago  filled  with 
^  Roman  officials  and  merchants.     At  the  same 

Jj"jj»  time  Cyrene,  which  had  been  already  bequeathed 

»  to  the  Romans  in  658  (iii.  330),  was  at  length 

,1^  constituted  a  province,  and  a  Roman  g<jvernor 

was  sent  thither  (679).  These  me  isures,  in  con- 
nection with  the  attacks  carried  out  about  tne  same  time 
^inst  the  pirates  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  musi 
kare  excited  apprehensions  in  the  king ;  the  annexation  u^ 
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Outbreak  of  ^^^^7"^  >"  particular  made  the  Romans — foi 
^Uowi*^  Paphlagonia  was  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account 
— immediate  neighbours  of  the  Pontic  kingdom ; 
and  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  turned  the  scale.  The  king 
took  the  decisive  step  and  declared  war  against 
the  Romans  in  the  winter  of  679-680. 
Gladly  would  Mithradates  have  avoided  undertaking  wo 
Prepara-  arduous  a  work  dingiehandod.  His  nearest  au<] 
natural  ally  was  the  great  king  Tigranes;  but 
that  shortsighted  man  declined  the  proposal  of 
his  father-in-law.  So  there  remained  only  the  insurgents 
and  the  pirates.  Mithradates  was  careful  to  place  hiniseli 
in  communication  with  both,  by  despatching  strong  squad- 
rons to  Spain  and  to  Crete.  A  formal  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Sertorius  (p.  48),  by  which  Rome  ceded  to  the  king 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia — all  of 
them,  it  is  true^  acquisitions  which  had  to  be  ratified  on  the 
field  of  battle.  More  important  was  the  support  which  the 
Spanish  general  gave  to  the  king,  by  sending  Roman  officers 
to  lead  his  armies  and  fleets.  The  most  active  of  the  emi> 
grants  in  the  oast,  Lucius  Magius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  were 
appointed  by  Sertorius  as  his  representatives  at  the  court 
of  Sinope.  From  the  pirattjs  also  came  help;  they  flocked 
largely  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  by  their  means 
especially  the  king  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  forming  a 
naval  force  imposing  by  the  number  as  well  as  by  the  qua- 
lity of  the  ships.  Jlis  main  support  still  lay  in  his  own 
forces,  with  which  the  king  hoped,  before  the  Romans  should 
arrive  in  Asia,  to  make  himself  master  of  their  posse^ssions 
there;  especially  as  the  financial  distress  produced  in  the 
province  of  Asia  by  the  Sullan  war-tribute,  the  aversion  in 
l^ithynia  towards  the  new  Roman  government,  and  the 
elements  of  combustion  lefl  behind  by  the  descjlating  war 
recently  brought  to  a  close  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  opened 
up  favourable  prospects  to  a  Pontic  invasion.  There  was 
no  lack  of  stores ;  2,000,000  medimni  of  grain  lay  in  the 
royal  granaries.  The  fleet  and  the  men  were  numerous  and 
well  exercised,  particularly  the   Bastarnian    mercenaries,  ? 
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■elect  corps  which  was  a  match  even  for  Italian  legionaries^ 

On  this  occasion  also  it  was  the  king  who  took  the  offensive, 

A  corps  under  Diophantus  advanced  into  Cappadocia,  to 

occupy  the  fortresses  there  and  to  close  the  way  to  the 

kmgdoin  of  Pontus  against  the  Romans ;  the  leader  sent  by 

Sertorius,  the  propraetor  Marcus  Marius,  went  in  company 

frith  the  Pontic  officer  Eumachus  to  Phrygia,  with  a  view 

to  rouse  the  Roman  province  and  the  Taurus  mountains  to 

revolt;  the  main  army,  above   100,000  men  with   16,000 

cavalry  and  100  scythe-chariots,  led  by  Taxiles  and  Hermo- 

crates   under   the   personal    superintendence  of  the   king, 

and  the  war-fleet  of  400  sail  commanded   by  Aristonicus, 

moved  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  occupy 

Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia. 

On  the  Roman  side  there  was  selected  for  the  conduct 
Ti  of  the  war  in  the  first  rank  the  consul  of  680, 

m^txm-         Lucius  Lucullus,  who  as  governor  of  Asia  and 
■""•  Cilicia  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  four  le- 

gions stationed  in  Asia  Minor  and  of  a  fiflh  brought  by 
him  firom  Italy,  and  was  directed  to  penetrate  with  this 
anny,  amounting   to   30,000   infantry  and  1,600   cavalry, 
through  Phrygia  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.     His  col- 
league Marcus  Cotta  proceeded  with  the  fleet  and  another 
Roman  corps  to  the  Propontis,  to  cover  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
A  general  arming  of  the  coasts  and  particularly  of  the  Thra- 
dan  coast  more  immediately  threatened  by  the  Pontic  fleet, 
was  enjoined ;  and  the  task  of  clearing  all  the  seas  and 
ooastM  from  the  pirates  and  their  Pontic  allies  was,  by  ex- 
traordinary decree,  entrusted   to  a   single   magistrate,  the 
choice -&lling  on  the  praetor  Marcus  Anton ius,  the  son  of 
the  roan  who  thirty  years  before  had  first  chastised  the 
Qlician  corsairs  (iii   171).     Moreover,  the  senate  placed  at 
Ibe  disposal  of  Lucullus   a   sum   of  72,000,000  sesterces 
(£700,000),  in  order  to  build  a  fleet ;  which,  however,  Lu- 
callus  declined.     From  all   this  we   see  that  the  Roman 
government  recognized  Uie  root  of  the  evil  in  the  neglect  of 
thevr  marine,  and  showed  earnestness  in  the  matter  at  least 
10  fiir  as  their  decrees  went 
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Thus  the  war  began  in  680  at  all  points.     It  was  a  mi» 
y^  fortune  for  Mithradates  that  at  the  very  moment 

Bpi^^?  of  hit  declaring  war  the  Sertoriau  struggle 
reached  its  crisis,  by  which  one  of  his  principal 
hopes  was  from  the  outset  destroyed,  and  the  Roman  gov* 
•rninent  was  enabled  to  apply  its  whole  power  to  the  mari- 
time and  Asiatic  contest.  In  Asia  Minor  on  the  other  hand 
Mithradates  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  offensive,  and  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  Romans  from  the  immediate  seal 
of  war.  A  considerable  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Sertorian  propraetor  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  province,  and  they  maa> 
sacred,  as  in  666,  the  Roman  families  settled 
among  them  :  the  Pisidians,  Isaurians,  and  C^i- 
cians  took  up  arms  against  Rome.  The  Romans  for  the 
moment  had  no  troops  at  the  points  threatened.  Individual  *^ 
energetic  men  attempted  no  doubt  at  tlieir  own  hand  tc 
check  this  mutiny  of  the  provincials ;  thus  on  receiving 
accounts  of  these  events  the  young  Gaius  Caesar  left  Rhodes 
where  he  was  staying  on  account  of  his  studies,  and  with  a 
hastily-collected  band  opposed  himself  to  the  insurgents, 
but  not  much  could  be  effected  by  such  volunteer  corpa. 
Had  not  Deiotarus,  the  brave  tetrarch  of  the  Tolistobogi— 
a  Celtic  tribe  settled  around  Pessinus — embraced  tlie  side 
of  the  Romans  and  fought  with  success  against  the  Pontic 
generals,  Lucullus  would  have  had  to  begin  with  recaptur- 
ing the  interior  of  the  IJoman  province  from  the  enemy. 
But  even  as  it  was,  he  lost  in  pacifying  the  province  and 
driving  back  the  enemy  precious  time,  for  which  the  slight 
successes  achieved  by  his  cavalry  wei-c  far  from  affording 
compensation.  Still  more  unfavourable  than  in  Phrygia 
was  the  aspect  of  things  for  the  Romans  on  the  north  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Hero  the  great  Pontic  army  and  the  fleet 
had  completely  mastered  Bithynia,  and  compelled  the  Ro- 
man consul  Cotta  to  take  shelter  with  his  far  from  numerous 
force  and  his  ships  within  the  walls  and  port  of  Chaloedon, 
where  Mithradates  kept  them  blockaded. 

This  blockade^  however,  was  so  far  a  favourable  eveni 
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for  the  Romans,  as,  if  Cotta  detained  the  Pootia 


ggj^e^      army  before  Chalcedon  and  LucuUus  proceoded 
also   thither,   the  whole   Roman   forces   might 
unite  at  Chaloedon  and  compel  the  decision  of  arms  there 
rather  than  in  the  distant  and  impassable  region  of  Pontus. 
LucqUus  did  take  the  route  for  Chalcedon ;  but  Cotta,  with 
the  riew  of  executing  a  great  feat  at  his  own  hand  before 
Ifae  arrival  of  his  colleague,  ordered  his  admiral   Publius 
Rutilius  Nudus  to  make  a  sally,  which  not  only  ended  in  a 
bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans,  but  also  enabled  the  Pontic 
force  to  attack  the  harbour,  to  break  the  chain  which  closed 
it,  and  to  bum  all  the  Roman  vessels  of  war  which  were 
there,  nearly  seventy  in  number.     On  the  news,  of  thesp 
misfortunes  reaching  Lucullus  at  the  river  Sangarius,  he 
tooelerated  his  march  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  soldiers, 
^  in  whose  opinion  Cotta  was  of  no  moment,  and  who  would 
fiir  rather  have  plundered  an  undefended  country  than  have 
taogbt  their  comrades  to  conquer.     His  arrival  made  up  in 
[Art  for  the  misfortunes  sustained  :  the  king  raised  the  siege 
of  Chalcedon,  but  did  not  retreat  to  Pontus ;  he  went  south- 
ward into  the  old  Roman  province,  where  he  spread  his 
anoy  along  the  Propontis  and   the   Hellespont,  occupied 
Lunpsacus,  and  began  to  besiege  the  large  and  wealthy 
town  of  Cyzicus.     He  thus  entangled  himself  more  and 
more  deeply  in  the  cut  de  sac  which  he  had  chosen  to  enter, 
instead  of — ^which  alone  promised  success  for  him — bring- 
ing the  wide  distances  into  play  against  the  Romans. 

In  few  places  had  the  old  Hellenic  adroitness  and  ability 
Mitbndatat     Preserved  themselyes  so  pure  as  in  Cyzicus ;  its 
J*g»         citizens,  although  they  had  suffered  great  loss  of 
men  and  ships  in  the  unfortunate  double  battle 
of  Chalcedon,  made  the  most  resolute  resistance.     Cyzicus 
ky  on  an  island  directly  opposite  the  mainland  and  connect- 
ed with  it  by  a  bridge.    The  besiegers  possessed  themselves 
iiot  only  of  the  line  of  heights  on  the  mainland  terminating 
at  the  bridge  and  of  the  suburb  situated  there,  but  also  ot' 
liie  oelebri^ed  Dindymene  heights  on  the  island  itself;  and 
alike  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island  the  Greek  en^nneers 
Vol.  IV. 
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p-jt  forlh  all  their  art  I" 

pave  the  way  for  an  assault.     Uui     ' 

the  brpa.-h  which  they 
during  tlif  night  by  the 
royn!  ai-tny   remained 

at  length  made  was  closed   again    * 
besieged,  and  the  eiertions  of  tb<     i 
OS  fruitless   aa   did    the    bnrbnniH     , 

thrcnt  of  the  kinr  tfl  ni 
before  the  W; 

It  to  d« 

rth  the  captured  Cyzioenw  , 
still  refused  to  surrender     j 

The  Cyziccns 
cess ;  they  ff 
the  course  ol 

moe  with  courage  and  sno-  \ 
ituHng  the  king  himself  ia 

Meanwhi 

isseBsed  himself  of  a  very  J 
ear   of  the    Pontic   nrmy 

Du.trt.t;l[01,        ^' 

frr  - 

permitting  him  directly  t.»  ^ 
isscd   city,   gave    him    the 

3  of  cutting  oil'  ail  supplii>s  by  land  from  the  e 
Thus  the  enormous  army  of  Mithradates,  estimat4>d  with 
the  camp-folloiv.TS  at  300,000  persons,  was  not  in  a  position 
either  to  fifrbt  or  lo  miireh,  firmly  wedneii  in  between  the 
impregnable  city  and  the  immovable  Roman  army,  nnd 
dependent  for  all  its  supplies  solely  on  the  sea,  which  for- 
tunately for  the  Pontic  troops  was  commanded  by  thi-ir 
fleet.  But  the  had  season  set  in  ;  a  storm  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  siene-works ;  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
above  all  of  fodder  for  the  horses  began  to  become  intoler- 
able. The  beasts  of  burden  and  the  h.iggage  were  sent  ofl" 
under  cmvoy  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pontic  cavalry_ 
with  orders  to  steal  away  or  break  through  at  any  cost; 
but  at  the  river  Rhyndneus,  to  the  ea.it  of  Cyzicus,  Luoul- 
lus  overtook  them  and  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  body.  An- 
other division  of  cavalry  under  Metrophanes  and  Lucius 
Faimius  was  oHiged,  nftcr  wauderlnir  long  in  the  west  of 
Asia  Minor,  t'l  return  to  the  camp  before  Cyziens.  Faminit 
and  disease  made  fearful  ravages  in  the  Pontic  ninlis.  When 
spring  came  on  (681),  the  besicsred  redoubled 
their  exertions  find  took  the  trcnehi's  constructed 
on  Dindynion:  nothini!  remained  for  the  king  but  to  raisn 
the  siege  and  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  to  save  what  he  could. 
He  went  in  person  ivilh  the  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  but 
suffered  considerable  loss  partly  at  its  departure,  partly 
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through   stormn  on  the  voyage.    The   land   amiy  un^ier 

Hermaeus  and  Marius  likewise  set  out  thither,  with  the 

view  of  embarking  at  Lampsacus  under  the  protection  of 

Its  walls.     They  left  behind  their  baggage  as  well  as  tho 

Bick  and  wounded,  who  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  o.xas* 

perated  Cyzicenes;    Lucullus  inflicted  on  them  very  oon« 

iiderable  loss  by  the  way  at  the  passage  of  the  rivers  Aes«^ 

pus  and   Granicus;    but  they  attained  their  object.      Tii<» 

PonUc  ships  carried  off  the  remains  of  the  great  army  and 

the  citizens  of  Lampsacus  themselves  beyond  l>he  reach  of 

^  the  Romans. 

The  consistent  and  discreet  conduct  of  the  war  by  Lucul- 

MiHtiin«        ^"^  ^*^  ^'^^  ^"^y  repaired  the  errors  of  his  ool- 
•"•  league,  but  had  also  destroyed  without  a  pitched 

4    battle  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  army — it  was  said  200,000 
soldiers.     Had  he  still  possessed  the  fljet  which  was  burnt 
in  the  harbour  of  Chalcedon,  he  would  have  annihilated  the 
whole  army  of  his  opponent     As  it  was,  the  work  of  des- 
truction continued  incomplete;  and  while  he  was  obliged  to 
rem&in  passive,  the  Pontic  fleet  notwithstanding;  the  disaster 
of  Cyzicus  took  its  station  in  the  Propontis,  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium  were  blockaded  by  it  on  the  European  coast  and 
Priapus  pillaged  on  the  Asiatic,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  king  were  established   in  the  Bithynian  port  of  Nico- 
media.     In  fact  a  select  squadron  of  fifly  sail,  which  carried 
10,000  select  troops  including  Marcus   Marius  and   the 
flower  of  the  Roman  emigrants,  sailed  forth  even  into  the 
Aegean ;  it  was  destined,  according  to  report,  to  effect  a 
landing  in  Italy  and  there  rekindle  the  civil  war.     But  the 
ships,  which  Lucullus  after  the  disaster  ofl"  Chalcedon  haj 
demanded  from  the  Asiatic  communities,  began  to  appear, 
snd  a  squadron  ran  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
which  had  gone  into  the  Aegean.      Lucullus  himself,  ex 
perienced   as  an  admiral    (iii.  371),  took   the   command 
Thirteen  quinqueremes  of  the  enemy  on  their  voyage  to 
LemnoSy  under  Isidoinis,  were  assailed  and  sunk  off  ths 
Achaean  harbour  in  the  waters  between  the  Trr)jan  a^ast 
■nd  the  island  of  Tenedos.     At  the  small  island  of  Neae 
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between  I.''inniw  and  Scyrna,  at  which  littln  frequenU.-d 
point  the  Pontic  flotilla  of  tiiirty-two  sail  lay  drawn  u(i  or 
the  shiir.',  Liwullus  fuund  it,  immediately  attackiMl  the  Hhijtl 
and  thi>  <'['<fwa  scnttorud  over  th(>  island,  and  poasc^ssed  hint 
se'f  of  th>'  whnlt  equndron,  Flcre  Marcus  Mariu«  and  tliu 
abl<-^t  of  the  I  mot  their  death,  cither  ii) 

conflici  or  au  Mc  of  the  executioner.    ThA 

whiik^  Aegea  ny  was  annihilated  b)-  Lu- 

cullu9.     Tha  u  meanwhile  continued  by 

C'>tta  and  hj  md  Gaius  Valerius  Triariua 

the  lcgiili?s  c  e  land  army  reinfiirced  hy 

fresh  airivali  aijuadron  collected  in  Asia. 

Bui'ba  captui  '   Prusa  on  Olympus    »nA 

Nicttea,  while  'i'riarius  along  ihe  cfitiat  captured  Apuuiea 
(tiirmerly  Myrlea)  and  Pruaa  on  the  sea  (formerly  Ciua). 
They  then  united  for  a  joint  attiick  on  Mithradatt-s  himself 
in  Nicomediii ;  but  the  king  without  evun  attempting  battle 
cscaj>ed  to  his  ships  and  sailed  homeward,  and  in  this  he 
was  successful  only  because  the  lioman  admiral  Voeoniua, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Nico- 
niedia,  arrived  too  late.  On  the  voyajje  the  important 
M  th  id  10  Ileniclca  was  indeed  betrayed  to  the  king  and 
dHt.niaek      occupied   by  him;   but  a  Sturm   in  these  waters 

Slink  more  than  sixty  of  his  ships  and  dispersed 
the  rest;  the  king  arrived  almost  alone  at  Sinope,  The 
oflensive  on  the  part  of  Mithraifates  ended  in  a  complete 
and  very  far  from  honourable  (least  of  ail  for  the  supreme 
leader)  defeat  of  the  Pontic  forces  by  land  anil  sea. 

Lucnllus  now  in  tui-n  resorted  to  tlie  aggressive,  Tri- 
rn™ionof  """^  i-cceivcd  tlie  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
l"^  '''       orders  first  of  all  to  blockade  the  Hellespont  and 

lie  in  witit  for  the  i'oiitic  ships  returning  from 
Crete  and  Spain;  Coila  was  charjrcd  with  the  siege  of 
Ileraclca;  the  difliciilt  tii-^k  of  proviiiinsr  supplies  was  en- 
trusted to  tiic  faithful  and  active  princes  of  the  Galatiam 
and  to  Ariobarzaiics  kinsr  of  Cappadoeia ;   Liicullus  himself 

advanced  in  the,  autumn  of  GSl  inio  the  favoured 

land  of  Poiitus,  whieh  had  long  been  untroddcp 
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by  an  enemy.     Mithradates,  now  resolved  to  maintain  the 
strictest  defensive,  retired  without  giving  battle  from  Sinopt 
to  Aiuisrs,  and  from  Amisus  to  Cabira  (afterwards  Ncocae- 
sarea,  now  Niksar)  on  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Iris; 
he  contented  himself  with  drawing   the  enemy  afler  him 
farther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and  obstructing  their 
supplies  and  communications.     Lucullus  rapidly  followed  \ 
Sinope  was  passed  by  ;  the  Halys,  the  old  limit  of  Scipio, 
was  crossed,  and  the  considerable  towns  of  Amisus,  Eupa* 
loria  (on  the  Iris),  and  Themiscyra  (on  the  Thermodon) 
were  invested,  till  at  length  winter  put  an  end  to  the  on- 
ward march,  though  not  to  the  investment  of  tho  towns. 
The  soldiers  of  Lucullus  murmured  at  the  constant  advance 
which  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  exer- 
tions,  and  at  the  tedious  and — amidst  the  severity  of  that 
season — burdensome  blockades.     But  it  was  not  the  habit 
of  Lucullus  to  listen  to  such  complaints :  in  the  spring  of 
682  he   immediately  advanced  against  Cabira^ 
leaving  behind  two  legions  before  Amisus  under 
Lucius  Murena.    The  king  had  made  an  attempt  during  the 
winter  to  induce  the  great  king  of  Armenia  to  take  part  in 
the  struggle ;  it  remained  like  the  former  attempt  fruitless, 
or  led  only  to  empty  promises.    Still  less  did  the  Parthians 
show  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  forlorn  cause.     Never- 
theless a  considerable  army,  chiefly  raised  by  enlistments 
in  Scythia,  had   again   assembled   under   Diopbantus  and 
Taxiles  at  Cabira.    Tho  Roman  army,  which  still  numbered 
onlj  three  legions  and  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Pontic 
in  cavalry,  found  itself  compelled  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
Ibe  plains,  and  arrived,  not  without  toil  and  loss,  by  difficult 
by-paths  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabira.     At  this  town  the  two 
innies  lay  for  a  considerable  period  confronting  each  other. 
The  diief  struggle  was  for  supplies,  which  were  on  both 
sides  scarce:    for   this   purpose   Mithradates  formed   the 
flower  of  his  cavalry  and  a  division  of  select  infantry  under 
Diophantus  and  Taxiles  into  a  flying  corps,  which  was  in- 
tendec  to  scour  the  country  between  the  Lycus  and  the 
Halys  and  to  seise  the  Roman  trains  of  provisions  coming 
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from  Cappadocia.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  Marcus 
Fabius  Hadrianus,  who  escorted  such  a  train,  not  only  com- 
pletely  defeated  the  band  which  laj  in  wait  for  him  in  the 
defile  where  it  expected  to  surprise  him,  but  after  being 
reinforced  from  the  camp  defeated  also  the  army  of  Dio- 
phantus  and  Taxiles  itself  so  that  it  totally  broke  up.  It 
was  an  irreparable  loss  for  the  king,  when  his  cavalry,  on 
which  alone  he  relied,  was  thus  overthrown. 

As  soon  as  he  received  through  the  first  fugitives  that 
▼iotory  of  arrived  at  Cabira  from  the  field  of  battle— dg>- 
Cabira.  nificantly  enough,  the  beaten  generals  themselves 

— the  fatal  news,  earlier  even  than  Lucullus  got  tidings  of  the 
victor v,  he  resolved  on  an  immediate  fiuther  retreat.  But 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  king  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  among  those  immediately  around  him;  and, 
when  the  soldiers  saw  the  confidants  of  the  king  packing  in 
all  haste,  they  too  were  seized  with  a  panic.  No  one  was 
willing  to  bo  tlie  hindmost ;  all,  high  and  low,  ran  pell-mell 
like  stArtled  deer;  no  authority,  not  even  that  of  the  king, 
was  longer  heeded ;  and  the  king  himself  was  carried  away 
amidst  the  wild  tumulU  Lucullus,  perceiving  the  confusion, 
made  his  attack,  and  the  Pontic  troops  allowed  themselves 
to  be  massacred  almost  without  offering  resistance.  Had 
the  legions  been  able  to  maintain  discipline  and  to  restrain 
their  eagerness  for  spoil,  hardly  a  man  would  have  escaped 
them,  and  the  king  himself  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken. 

With  difficulty  Mithradates  escaped  along  with  a  few  at- 
tendants through  the  mountains  to  Comana  (not  far  irom 
Tocat  and  the  source  of  the  Iris) ;  from  which,  however,  a 
Homan  corps  under  Marcus  Pompeius  soon  scared  him  oflf 
and  pursued  him,  till,  attended  by  not  more  than  2,000 
eavalry  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  at  Talaura 
in  Lesocr  Armenia.     In  the  empire  of  the  great  king  he 

found  a  refuge,  but  nothing  more  (end  of  682). 

Tigranes,  it  is  true,  ordered  royal  honours  to  be 
shown  to  his  fugitive  father-in-law ;  but  he  did  not  invite 
him  to  his  court,  and  detained  him  in  the  remote  border* 
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province  to  which  he  had  come  in  a  sort  of  decorous  cap* 

tivity. 

The  Roman  troops  overran  all  Pontus  and  Ijcsser  Ai^ 
menia,  and  as  far  as  Trapezus  the  flat  country 
•omvsBo-       submitted  without  resistance  to  the  conqueror. 
'^'^^  The  commanders  of  the  royal  treasure-stores 

also  surrendered  after  more  or  less  delay,  and  delivered  up 
their  contents.  The  king  ordered  that  the  women  of  tlit 
royal  harem — his  sisters,  his  numerous  wives  and  ccncu* 
biiies — as  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  their  flight,  should 
all  be  put  to  death  by  one  of  his  eunuchs  at  Pharnacea 
(Kerasunt).  The  towns  alone  oflered  obstinate 
poBiio  resistance,     it  is  true  that  the  few  in  the  mte- 

rior — Cabira,  Amasia,  Eupatoria — were  now  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the  larger  maritime  towns, 
Amisus  and  Sinope  in  Pontus,  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia, 
Tlus  and  the  Pontic  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  defended  them« 
selves  with  desperation,  partly  animated  by  attachment  to 
the  king  and  to  their  free  Hellenic  constitution  which  he 
had  protected,  partly  overawed  by  the  bands  of  corsairs 
whom  the  king  had  called  to  his  aid.  Sinope  and  Heraclea 
even  sent  forth  vessels  against  the  Romans  ;  and  the  squad- 
ron of  Sinope  seized  a  Roman  flotilla  which  was  bringing 
c-orn  from  the  Tauric  peninsula  for  the  army  of  Lucullus. 
Heraclea  did  not  succumb  till  after  a  two  years'  siege,  when 
the  Roman  fleet  had  cut  off"  the  city  from  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  Tauric  peninsula  and  treason  had 
broken  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  garrison.  When  Amisus 
was  reduced  to  extremities,  the  garrison  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  under  cover  of  the  flames  took  to  their  ships 
In  Sinope,  where  the  daring  pirate-captain  Seleucus  and  the 
royal  eunuch  Bacchides  conducted  the  defence,  the  garrison 
plundered  the  houses  before  it  withdrew,  and  set  the  shipc 
whi<h  it  could  not  take  along  with  it  on  fire ;  it  is  said  that, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  the  defenders  were  enabled 
to  embark,  8,000  corsairs  were  there  put  to  death  by  Lu« 
etillus.  These  sieges  of  towns  lasted  for  two  whole  yean 
f%jjo.  and  more  after  the  battle  of  Cabira  (082-684) 
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[.iioiillua  prosecuted  them  in  great  [>art  by  inouns  of  li 
liinMiiints,  while  he  himself  regululed  tlie  aflaiw  of  the  pi 
virtri:  cif  AaJa,  which  demanded  and     buiued  a  thcirouf 

Remai'kable,  in  mn  historic^  point  of  view,  us  v  u  iJiJ 
ihsiinatc  rei  t.io  niercantile  towns  to  tUj 

victorious  f  little   immediate  usi 

cause  of  Mi  i  the  less  lo»it.     Thi 

liing  had  ev  sent  at  least,  no  intention 

all  of  restorti  tm.     The  Roman  eiiiigriuiW 

in  Asia  had'  in  by  the  destruction  of  the 

Aegean  ileet>  lot  a  few,  such  as  the  active 

leaders  Lucid  ua  Pannius,  had  mndc  their 

peace  with  Lucullus;  and  with  the  death  of  Sertorius,  who 
perished  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cabira,  the  last  hope 
'if  the  emigr.ints  vanishi'd.  Mithradatcs'  own  power  was 
totally  shattered,  anJ  one  after  another  his  remaining  sup- 
ports gave  way  ;  his  s({uadrons  returning  from  Crete  and 
Spain,  to  the  number  of  seventy  sail,  wore  attacked  and 
destroyed  iiy  Triarius  at  the  island  of  Tenidos ;  even  the 
governor  of  the  Eosporan  kingdom,  the  king's  own  son 
Machares,  deserted  him,  and  us  independent  prince  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  concluded  on  his  own  behalf  pe«ce  and 
friendship  with  the  lioiiiana  {C84).  The  king 
himself,  after  a  not  too  glorious  resistance,  was 
confined  in  a  remote  Armenian  mountain-stronghold,  »  fugi- 
tive from  his  kingihim  and  itlmost  a  prisoner  of  his  son-in- 
hw.  Although  the  bands  of  corsairs  might  still  hold  nut 
in  Crete,  and  siieh  as  haij  escaped  from  Amisiis  and  Sintipc 
might  make  their  way  along  the  hardly-accessible  east 
con-"t  of  the  Blaek  Sea  to  the  Sanegae  and  t.azi,  the  skilful 
iTonJuct  of  tlie  war  by  Lueullus  and  his  judicious  modera- 
tion, 11  hich  did  not  disiliiin  to  remedy  the  just  grievances  of 
llie  provincials  and  to  .'mploy  the  repentant  emigrants  ag 
affieers  in  his  army,  had  ut  a  moderate  sacrifi'^  delivered 
Aai;i  Minor  from  the  enemy  and  annihilateJ  the  Pontit, 
kingdom,  SO  that  it  might  be  converted  from  a  Roman 
tlieut-stnte  into  a  Roman  province,     A  commission  cf  li* 
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aenate  was  expected,  to  settle  in  concert  with  the  command 
er-in-chief  the  new  provincial  organization. 

But  tho  relations  with  Armenia  were  not  yet  settled. 
^^.  That  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Roinans  against 

^rntSS      Tigrnnes  was   in  itself  justified   and   even   d(y 
manded,   we  have  already   shown.      LucuUus, 
who  looked  at  the  state  of  afifurs  from  a  nearer  point  of 
▼lew  and  with  a  higher  S23irit  than  the  senatorial  college  in 
Rome,  perceived  clearly  the  necessity  of  confining  Armenia 
within  its  bounds  and  of  re-establishing  the  lost  dominion 
of  Rome  over  the  Mediterranean.     He  showed  himself  in 
the  conduct  of  Asiatic  affairs  no  unworthy  successor  of  his 
instructor  and  friend  Sulla.     A  Philhellene  above  most  Ro- 
mans of  his  time,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  obligation 
whioh  Rome  had  come  under  when  taking  up  the  heritage 
of  Alexander — the  obligation  to  be  the  shield  and  sword  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  East.     Personal  motives — the  wish  to 
earn  laurels  also  beyond  the  Euphrates,  irritation  at  the  fact 
that  the  great  king  in  a  letter  to  him  had  omitted  the  title 
of  Imperator— may  doubtless  have  partly  influenced  Lucul- 
lus;  but  it  is  unjust  to  assume  paltry  and  selfish  motives 
for  actions,  which  motives  of  duty  quite  suffice  to  explain. 
The  Roman  governing  college  at  any  rate — timid,  indolent^ 
illpinfonned,  and  above  all  beset  by  perpetual  financial  em- 
barrassments—could never  be  expeoted,  without  direct  com- 
pukioD,  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  expedition  so  vast  and 
costly.     About  the  year  682  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  Seleucid  dynasty,  Antiochus 
eilled  the  AsiaUc  and  his  brother,  moved  by  the  favourable 
tnm  of  the  Pontic  war,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  procure  a 
RoEDsn  intervention  in  Syria,  and  at  the  same  lime  a  recog 
itition  of  their  hereditary  claims  on  Egypt.     If  the  lattei 
J'inand  might  not  be  granted,  there  could  not,  at  any  rate, 
i>e  found  a  more  lavourable  moment  or  occasion  for  begin- 
fling  the  war  which  had  long  been  necessary  against  Ti- 
gnnes;   but   the   senate,  while  it  recognized  the   princet 
doubtless  as  the  legitimate  kings  of  Syria,  could  not  make 
jp  its  tnind  to  decree  the  armed  intervention.     If  the  B\f 
Vou  v.— 4* 
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vournlJe  opportunity  was  to  be  employed,  and  Armenia 
was  to  bo  dealt  with  in  earnest,  Lucullus  had  to  undertaku 
the  war,  without  any  proper  orders  from  the  senate,  at  hi? 
own  hand  and  his  own  risk ;  he  found  himself,  just  like 
Bulla,  compelled  to  execute  what  he  did  in  the  most  oianf- 
fest  interest  of  the  existing  government,  not  with  its  sano 
\ion,  but  in  spite  of  it.  His  resolution  was  facilitated  bj 
lihe  uncertainty  of  the  relations,  wavering  between  peace 
and  war,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  Rome  and  Ai> 
menia — an  uncertainty  which  screened  in  some  measure  the 
arbitrariness  of  his  proceedings,  and  readily  suggested  fbi^ 
mal  grounds  for  war.  The  state  of  matters  in  Cappadocia 
and  Syria  afforded  pretexts  enough ;  and  already  in  the  par- 
suit  of  the  kiug  of  Pontus  Roman  troops  had  violated  the 
territory  of  the  great  king.  As,  however,  the  commission 
of  Lucullus  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Mithradates  and  he  wished  to  connect  what  he  did  with  that 
commission,  he  preferred  to  send  one  of  his  officers,  Appius 
Claudius,  to  the  great  king  at  Antioch  to  demand  the  sur^ 
render  of  Mithradates,  which  in  fact  could  not  but  lead  to 
war. 

The  resolution  was  a  grave  one,  especially  considering 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  army.  It  was  indispensable, 
during  the  campaign  in  Armenia  to  keep  the  extensive  toi^ 
ritory  of  Pontus  strongly  occupied — otherwise  the  army  in 
Armenia  might  lose  its  communications  with  home ;  and 
besides  it  might  be  easily  foreseen  that  Mithradati's  would 
attempt  an  inroad  into  his  former  kingdom.  The  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  Lucullus  had  ended  the  Mithradsitic  war, 
amounting  to  about  30,000  men,  was  obviously  inadequate 
for  this  double  task.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
general  would  have  asked  and  obtained  from  his  govern- 
merit  *he  despatch  of  a  second  army  ;  but  as  Lucullus 
wished  and  was  in  some  measure  compelled,  to  take  up  the 
war  over  the  Lead  of  the  government,  he  found  himself 
necessitated  to  renounce  that  plan  and — although  he  himself 
incorporated  the  captured  Thracian  mercenaries  of  the  Von 
tic  king  with  his  troops — to  carry  the  war  over  the  Eu 
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phrates  with  not  more  than  two  legions,  or  at  most  15,000 
men.     This  was  itself  hazardous ;  but  the  smallness  of  the 
Dumber  might  be  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  tried 
valour  of  the  army  consisting  throughout  of  veterans.     A 
much  worse  circumstance  was  the  temper  of  the  soldiers, 
U>  which  LucuUus,  in  his  high  aristoci'utic  fashion,  had  giver 
&r  too  little  heed.     Lucullus  was  an  able  general,  and — • 
according  to  the  aristocratic  standard — an  upright  and  be- 
nevolent man,  but  very  far  from  being  a  favourite  with  his 
joldiers.     He  was  unpopular,  as  a  decided  adherent  of  the 
oligarchy ;  unpopular,  because  he  had  vi<];()rously  checked 
the   monstrous   usury   of  the   Roman   capitalists  in  Asia 
Minor;   unpopular,  on  account  of  the   toils  and  fatigues 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  troops ;  unpopular,  because  he  de- 
manded strict  discipline  in  his  soldiers  and  prevented  as  far 
ms  possible  the  pillage  of  the  Greek  towns  by  his  men,  but 
vrithal  caused  many  a  waggon  and  many  a  camel  to  be 
Laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  East  for  himself;  unpopulai 
toe  on  account  of  his  manner,  which  was  polished,  stately, 
Sellenising.  not  at  all  fauiiliHr,  and  inclining,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  to  ease  and  pleasure.     There  was  no  trace  in 
him  of  the  charm  which  creates  a  personal  bond  between 
the  general  and  the  soldier.     Moreover,  a  large  portion  of 
bit  ablest  soldiers  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  unmeas- 
ured prolongation  of  their  term  of  service.     His  two  best 
legions  were  the  same  which  Flaccus  and  Fim- 
bria had  led  in  668  to  the  East  (iii.  370)  ;  not- 
withstanding that  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cabira  they 
had  been  promised  their  discharge  well  earned  by  thi.'teeu 
itmpaignSy  Lucullus  now  led  them  beyond  the  Euphratci 
tn  face  a  new  incalculable  war — it  seemed  as  though  th«>. 
fictoi's  of  Cabira  were  to  be  treated  worse  than  the  van* 
quisbed  of  Cannae  (ii.  165,  216).     It  was  in  fact  more  than 
raah  that;  with  troops  so  weak  and  so  much  out  of  humour, 
a  general  should  at  his  own  hand  and,  strictly  speakmg,  in 
Ibe  fiioe  of  the  constitution,  undertake  an  expedition  to  a 
iistant  and  unknown  land,  full  of  rapid  streams  and  snow- 
dad  mountains — ^a  land  which  from  the  very  vastness  of  iti 
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extent  rendered  any  lightly-undertaken  attack  fraught  witi 
danger.  The  conduct  of  Lucullus  was  thei-efore  much  and 
not  unreasonably  censured  in  Rome ;  but  amidst  the  cen' 
sure  the  fact  should  not  have  been  concealed,  that  the  per 
vei-sity  of  the  government  was  the  prime  occasion  of  thii 
vi^nturesome  project  of  the  general,  and,  if  it  did  not  jottify 
it,  rendered  it  at  least  excusable. 

The  mission  of  Appius  Claudius  was  intended  not  onlj 
Lscniint  *°  furnish  a  diplomatic  pretext  for  the  war,  but 
wo««ithe      also  to  induce  the  princes  and  cities  of  Syria 

especially  to  take  arms  against  the  king :  m  the 
69.  spring  of  685  the  formal  attack  began.     During 

the  winter  the  king  of  Cappadocia  had  silently 
provided  vessels  for  transport ;  with  these  the  Euphrates 
was  crossed,  and  the  march  was  directed  through  the  proT 
ince  of  Sophene,  without  losing  time  with  the  siege  of 
smaller  places,  straight  towards  Tigranocerta,  whither  the 
great  king  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Syria,  after 
having  temporarily  deferred  the  prosecution  of  his  plans 
of  conquest  on  the  Mediterranean  on  account  of  the  em- 
broilment with  the  Romans.  He  was  just  projecting  an 
inroad  into  Roman  Asia  from  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  and  was 
considering  whether  the  Romans  would  at  once  evacuate 
Asia  or  would  previously  give  him  battle,  possibly  at  Eph^ 
BUS,  A'hen  a  messenger  interrupted  him  with  the  tidings  of 
the  advance  of  Lucullus.  He  ordered  the  messenger  to  be 
hanged,  but  the  disagreeable  reality  remained  unaltered  ; 
?o  he  left  his  capital  and  resorted  to  the  interior  of  Ar- 
menia, to  raise  a  forci^ — which  had  not  yet  been  done-— 
against  the  Romans.  Meanwhile  Mithrobarzanes  with  the 
troops  actually  at  his  disposal  and  in  concert  with  the  nc^i^lk- 
I  '  nring  Bedouin  tribes,  who  were  called  out  in  all  haste,. 
»'\i  ,o  give  employment  to  the  enemy.  But  the  corps  of 
Afitnrobarzanes  was  dispersed  by  the  Roman  vanguard,  and 
the  Arabs  by  a  detachment  under  Sextilius;  and,  while  the 
Armeiitan  main  force  assembling  in  the  mountains  to  the 
n(Tth-east  of  Tigranocerta  (about  Bitlis)  wns  held  in  checli 
by  a  Roman  division — which  had  been  pushed  forward- "» 
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a  well-diosen  position  where  its  skirmishing  was  si\oo^ufu]| 
LfQcullas  vigorously  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta. 
The  exhaustless  showers  of  arrows  whidi  the  garrison 
poured  upon  the  Roman  army,  and  the  settiD|r 
5i3Ry  fire  to  the  besieging  machines  by  means  ol 
naphtha,  initiated  the  Romans  into  tlie  neH 
dangers  of  Iranian  warfiire ;  and  the  brave  com 
mandant  Mancaeus  muntained  the  city,  till  at  length  tha 
great  royal  army  of  relief  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  and  the  adjoining  countries  that  were  open 
to  Armenian  recruiting  oflieers,  and  had  advanced  through 
the  north-eastern  passes  to  the  rescue  of  the  capitaL  Tha 
leader  Taxiles,  experienced  in  die  wars  of  Mithradates,  ad- 
Tiaed  Tigranes  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  surround  and  starve 
out  the  small  Roman  army  by  means  of  his  cavalry.  But 
when  the  king  saw  the  Roman  general,  who  had  determined 
to  give  battle  without  raising  the  siege,  move  out  with  not 
much  more  than  10.000  men  against  a  force  twenty  times 
superior,  and  boldly  cross  the  river  which  separated  the 
two  armies ;  when  he  surveyed  on  the  one  side  this  little 
band,  '*  too  many  for  an  embassy,  too  few  for  an  army,** 
and  on  the  other  side  his  own  immense  host,  in  which  the 
peoples  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  met  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  the 
dreaded  iron-clad  lancers  alone  were  more  nunierous  than 
the  whole  army  of  Lucullus,  and  in  which  even  infantry 
armed  after  the  Roman  fashion  were  not  wanting ;  ho  re- 
solved promptly  to  accept  the  battle  desired  by  the  enemy. 
But  while  the  Armenians  were  still  forming  their  array,  the 
-^uick  eye  of  Lucullus  perceived  thit  they  had  neglected  to 
occupy  a  height  which  commanded  the  whole  position  of 
ti.i-ir  cavalry.  He  hastened  to  occupy  it  with  two  cohorts 
while  at  the  same  time  his  weak  cavalry  by  a  flank  attof^k 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  fjoni  this  movemont ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  height,  he  led  his  little 
band  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  eavaliy.  They  were 
totally  broken  and  threw  themselves  on  the  not  yet  fully 
formed  infantry,  which  fled  without  strik'ng  a  How.     Thi 
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bulletin  of  the  victor — that  100,000  Armenians  and  five 
Romans  had  &llen  and  that  the  king,  throwing  away  hii 
turban  and  diadem,  had  galloped  off  unrecognized  with  a 
few   horsemen — ^is  composed  in  the  style  of  his  master 

Sulla.     Nevertheless  the  victory   achieved   on 

the  6th  October  685  before  l^ranocerta  re 
mauis  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  glorious  history  of 
Roman  warfare ;  and  it  was  not  less  momentous  than  bril* 
liant. 

All  the  provinces  wi*ested  from  the  Parthians  or  Syrians 

were  now  strati^ically  lost  to  the  Armenians, 
▲meniaa  ^"^  passcd,  for  the  most  part,  without  delay 
2S?SJthe  ^^^  ^^®  possession  of  the  victor.  The  newly- 
^^^«     built  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  itself  sot  th« 

example.  The  Greeks,  who  had  been  forced  in 
such  numbers  to  settle  there,  rose  against  the  garrison  and 
opened  to  the  Roman  army  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  was 
abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers.  From  Cilicia  and 
Syria  all  the  troops  had  already  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Armenian  satrap  Magadates  to  reinforce  the  relieving  army 
before  Tigranocerta.  Lucullus  advanced  into  Commagene, 
the  most  northern  province  of  Syria,  and  stormed  Samo- 
sata,  the  capital ;  he  did  not  reach  Syria  proper,  but  envoys 
arrived  from  the  dynasts  and  communities  as  far  as  the  Red 
Sea — from  Hellenes,  Syrians,  Jews,  Arabs — to  do  homage 
to  the  Romans  as  their  new  sovereigns.  Even  the  prince 
of  Corduene,  the  province  situated  to  the  east  of  Tigrano- 
certa, submitted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Guras  the 
lirother  of  the  great  king  maintained  himself  iu  Nisibis, 
and  thereby  in  Mesopotamia.  Lucullus  everywhere  came 
fi[)rward  as  the  protector  of  the  Hellenic  princes  and  munici- 
palities :  in  Commagene  he  placed  Antiochus,  a  prince  of 
the  Seleucid  house,  on  the  throne ;  he  re(X)gnized  Antiochus 
Asinticus,  who  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Armenians  had 
returned  to  Antioch,  as  king  of  Syria ;  he  sent  away  the 
forced  settlers  of  Tigranoct^rtii  once  more  to  their  homes. 
The  immense  stores  and  treasures  of  the  great  king — ths 
grain  amounted  to  30,000,000  mcdimniy  tlic  money  in  T> 
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granocerta  alone  to  8,000  talents  (nearly  £2,000,000)— 
enabled  Lucullus  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  without 
making  any  demand  on  the  state-treasury,  find  to  bestow  on 
each  of  his  soldiers,  besides  the  amplest  maintenance,  a 
prtnent  of  800  denarii  (£33). 

The  great  king  wa«»  deeply  humbled.     He  was  of  a 
feeble  character,  arrogant  ir   prosperity,  fainc- 
luthxa-     hearted  in  adversity.     Probably  an  agreement 
would  have  been  come  to  between  him  and  Lu* 
cullus — an  agreement  which  there  was  every  reason  that 
the  great  king  should  purchase  by  considerable  sacrifices, 
snd  the  Roman  general  should  grant  under  tolerable  condi- 
tions— had  not  the  old  Mithradates  interfered,     llie  latter 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  conflicts  around  Tigranoccrta. 
Liberated  afler  twenty  months'  i^ptivity  about 
the  middle  of  684  in  consequence  of  the  vnri 
noe  that  had  occurred  between  the  great  king  and  the  Ro- 
nuins,  he  had  been  despatched  with  10,000  Armenian  cav- 
alry to  his  former  kingdom,  to  threaten  the  communications 
of  the  enemy.     Recalled  even  before  he  could  accomplish 
anything  there,  when  the  great  king  summoned  his  whole 
fbroe  to  relieve  the  capital  which  he  had  built,  Mithradates 
was  met  on  his  arrival  before  Tigranoccrta  by  the  multi- 
tudes just  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle.     To  every  oncj 
from  the  great  king  down  to   the  common   soldier,   all 
seemed  lost.     But  if  Tigranes  should  now  make  peace,  not 
only  would  Mithradates  lose  the  last  chance  of  being  re 
uwtated  in  his  kingdom,  but  his  surrender  would  be  bey  one 
doabt  the  first  condition  of  peace ;  and  certainly  Tigranea 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  towards  him  than  Bocchuf 
bad  formerly  acted  towards  Jugurtha.    The  king  according 
ly  staked  his  whole  personal  weight  to  prevent  things  from 
taking  this  course,  and  to  induce  the  Armenian  court  to 
eontinne  the  war,  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain ;   and,  fugitive  and  dethroned  as  was 
Mithradates,  his  influence  on  the  court  was  not  inconsider- 
able.   He  was  still  a  stately  and  powerful  man,  who,  al« 
though  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  vaulted  on  horseback  in 
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full  armour,  and  in  hand-to-hand  oonfiict  stood  hit.  gicmui 
like  the  be^t.  Years  and  vicissitudes  seemed  to  liavi 
steeled  his  spirit :  while  in  earlier  times  he  sent  forth  gene 
rals  to  lead  his  armies  and  took  no  direct  part  in  ^ar  hint 
self,  we  find  him  henceforth  as  an  old  m&n  commanding  i» 
piTson  and  fighting  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle.  To 
one  who,  during  his  fifty  years  of  rule,  had  witnessed  so 
many  unexampled  yiciasitudes,  the  cause  of  the  great  king 
appeared  by  no  means  lost  through  the  defeat  of  Tlgivno 
certa ;  whereas  the  position  of  Lucullus  was  very  difiicult| 
and,  if  peace  should  not  now  take  place  and  the  war  should 
be  judiciously  continued,  even  in  a  high  degree  precarious. 
The  veteran  of  varied  experience,  who  stood  towardi 

the  great  king  almost  as  a  father,  and  was  now 
^war?  **'     *^^®  ^^  exercise  a  personal  influence  over  him, 

overpowered  by  his  energy  that  weak  man,  and 
induced  him  not  only  to  resolve  on  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  but  also  to  entrust  Mithradates  with  its  political  and 
military  management.  The  war  was  now  to  be  changed 
from  a  cabinet  contest  into  a  national  Asiatic  struggle ;  the 
kings  and  peoples  of  Asia  were  to  unite  for  this  purpose 
against  the  domineering  and  haughty  Occidentals.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  reconcile  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause 
against  Rome.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mithradates,  Tlgranes 
offered  to  give  back  to  the  Arsacid  Phraates  the  God  (who 

had  reigned  since  684)  the  provinces  conquered 

by  the  Armenians — Mesopotamia,  Adiabeiiei 
the  '*  great  valleys  " — and  to  enter  into  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  him.  But,  af^er  all  that  had  previously  taken 
place,  this  offer  could  scarcely  reckon  on  a  favourable  re» 
coption ;  Phraates  preferred  to  secure  the  boundary  of  the 
Euphrates  by  a  treaty  not  with  the  Armenians,  but  with 
the  Romans,  and  to  l(;ok  on,  while  the  hated  neighbour  and 
the  inconvenient  foreigner  fought  out  their  strife.  Greater 
success  attended  the  application  of  Mithradates  to  the  pe'> 
pies  of  the  East  than  to  the  kings.  It  was  not  difllcult  tc 
represent  the  war  as  a  national  one  <»f  the  East  against  th« 
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West,  for  such  i'.  was ;  it  might  very  well  be  made  a  reli- 
gious war  also,  and  the  report  might  be  spread  that  the 
abject  aimed  at  by  the  army  of  Lueulus  was  the  temple 
of  the  Perbian  Nanaea  or  Aiiaitis  in  Ely  mats  or  the  modern 
Luristan,  the  most  celebrated  and  the  richest  shrine  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  Euphrates.*    From  far  and  near  the 
Amotics  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  banner  of  the  kings,  who 
tmnmoned  them  to  protect  the  East  and  its  gods  from  the 
impious  foreigners.     But  facts  had  shown  not  only  that  the 
Biere  assemblage  of  enormous  hosts  was  of  little  avail,  but 
that  the  troops  really  capable  of  marching  and  fighting 
were  by  their  very  incorporation  in  such  a  mass  rendered 
vteless  and   involved  in   the  general   ruin.     Mithradates 
loaght  above  all  to  develop  the  arm  which  was  at  once 
weakest  among  the  Occidentals  and  strongest  among  the 
Asiatics,  the  cavalry ;  in  the  army  newly  formed  by  him 
Ittlf  of  the  force  was  mounted.     For  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
fimtry  he  carefully  selected,  out  of  the   mass  of  recruits 
ealled  forth  or  volunteering,  those  fit  for  service,  and  caused 
them  to  be  drilled  by  his  Pontic  officxjrs.     The  considerable 
nrmy,  however,  which  soon  assembled  under  the  banner  of 
the  great  king  was  destined  not  to  measure  its  strength  with 
dM  Roman  veterans  on  the  first  chance  field  of  battle,  but 
to  oonfine  itself  to  defence  and  petty  warfare.     Mithradates 
had  conducted  the  last  war  in  his  empire  on  the  system  of 
eonstantly  retreating  and  avoiding  battle ;  similar  tactics 
were  adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  Armenia  proper  was 
dettined  as  the  theatre  of  war — the  hcreditiiry  land  of  Ti- 
granee,  still  wholly  untouched  by  the  enemy,  and  excellent* 
\j  adapted  for  this  sort  of  warfare  both  by  its  physical 
character  and  by  the  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants. 
m  The  year  686  found  Lucullus  in  a  position  ( f 

*  (Seero  (2>«  In^.  F&mp.  9,  2S)  hardly  means  any  other  than  one 
if  the  rich  temples  of  the  province  Elymais,  whither  the  predator] 
cipeditioDB  of  the  Syrian  and  Parthian  kingR  were  regularly  direetec 
Jfeabo,  xtL  744 ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  11 ;  1  Maccub.  6,  kc.)y  and  probabh 
lUi  as  the  best  known ;  on  no  account  can  tlie  allusion  be  to  the  ten 
^  of  Comaiia  or  any  riutee  at  all  in  the  kin^^doni  of  Pontus. 
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difficulty  which  daily  assumed  a  more  dangerous  aspeok. 
DiesotiBfoo.  In  spite  of  his  brilliant  victories,  people  in 
Lucuu^in  ^oxne^  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him.  Thi 
and^m'tS  Senate  felt  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  conduct ; 
»»»y-  the  capitalist  party,  sorely  offended  by  him,  aef 

All  means  of  intrigue  and  corruption  at  work  to  effect  h\k 
recall.  Daily  the  Forum  echoed  with  just  and  unjust  oom> 
plaints  regarding  the  foolhardy,  the  covetous,  the  un-Boi 
man,  the  traitorous  general.  The  senate  so  &r  yielded  to 
the  complaints  regarding  the  union  of  such  unlimited  power 
— two  ordinary  governorships  and  an  important  extraordi- 
nary command — in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  to  assign 
the  province  of  Asia  to  one  of  the  praetors,  and  the  prov<- 
ince  of  Cilicia  along  with  three  newly-raised  legions  to  the 
consul  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  and  to  restrict  the  general  to 
the  command  against  Mithradates  and  Ti^rancs. 

These  accusations  springing  up  against  the  general  in 
Rome  found  a  dangerous  echo  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  on 
the  Iris  and  on  the  Tigris ;  and  the  more  so  that  scvival 
officers  including  the  general's  own  brother-in-law,  Publius 
Clodius,  worked  upon  the  soldiers  with  this  view.  The 
report  beyond  doubt  designedly  circulated  by  tliebe,  that 
Lucullus  now  thought  of  combining  with  the  Ponti>Ar- 
nienian  war  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  augmented 
-.he  exasperation  of  the  troops. 

But  while  the  troublesome  temper  of  the  government 
and  of  the  soldiers  thus  threatened  the  victori- 
n««^cetinto  ous  general  with  recall  and  mutiny,  he  himself 
'°*'^*'  continued  like  a  desperate  gambler  to  increase 
his  stake  and  his  risk.  He  did  not  march  .'igainst  the  Par^ 
thians;  but  when  Tigranes  showed  himself  neither  read) 
to  make  peace  nor  dis})osed,  according  to  the  wish  of  Lu- 
cullus^ to  risk  a  second  pitched  battle,  Lucullus  resolved  to 
advance  from  Tigranocert«i,  through  the  difficult  mountain- 
country  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Van,  into 
the  valley  of  the  eastern  Euphrates  (or  the  Arsanias,  now 
Myrad-Chai),  and  thence  into  that  of  the  A  raxes,  where,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Ararat,  lay  Artaxata  the  capital  of 
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Armenia  proper,  with  the  hereditary  castle  and  the  harem 
of  the  king.  He  hoped,  by  threatening  the  king's  heredi* 
tary  residence,  to  compel  him  to  fight  either  on  the  way  or 
at  any  rate  before  A  rtaxata.  It  was  inevitably  necessary  to 
leave  behind  a  division  at  Tigranocerta  ;  and,  as  the  march* 
iDg  army  oould  not  possibly  be  further  reduced,  no  course 
waa  left  but  to  weaken  the  position  in  Pontus  and  to  sum 
mon  troops  thence  to  Hgranocerta.  The  main  difficulty, 
however,  was  the  shortness  of  the  Armenian  summer,  so 
inconvenient  for  military  enterprises.  On  the  table-land 
of  Armenia,  which  lies  5,000  feet  and  more  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  corn  at  £rzeroum  only  germinates  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  winter  sets  in  with  the  harvest 
in  September ;  Artaxata  had  to  be  reached  and  the  cam* 
paign  had  to  be  ended  in  four  months  at  the  utmost. 

At  midsummer,  686,  Lucullus  set  out  from  Tigrano- 
certa,  and — passing  doubtless  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Karasu,  a  stream  flowing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  join  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  only  valley  which  connects  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
with  the  fable-land  of  interior  Armenia — arrived  on  the 
plateau  of  Musch  and  at  the  Euphrates.     The  march  went 
on — ^amidnt   constant   and    very    troublesome    skirmishing 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  especially  with  the  mounted 
archers — slowly,  but  without  niaterial  hindrance ;  and  the 
p:\ssage  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  seriously  defended  by 
the  Armenian  cavalry,  was  secured  by  a  successful  engage- 
ment; tb3  Armenian  infantry  showed  itsi;lf,  but  the  attempt 
to  involve   it  in   the  conflict  did   no.   succeed.     Thus  the 
army  reached    the   table-land,  properly  so  called,  of  Av- 
menia,  and  continued  its  march  into  the  unknown  c*  ui  try 
They  ha  I  suffered  no  actual   misfortune;  but  the  mere  in 
evitabl?  retardation  of  the   march  bv  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  and  the  horsemen  ol  the  enemy  was  itself  a  very 
serious  disadvantage.     Long   before  they  had  reached  Ar« 
taxata,   winter  set  in  ;   and   when   the  Italian  soldiers  saw 
TOow  aid   ice  around  them,  the  bow  of  military   discij  ini 
that  hH  been  &i  too  tightly  stretched  gave  way. 
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A  formal  mutiny  compelled  the  general  to  order  a  r» 

treaty  Dihich  he  effected  with  his  usual  skilL 
i^^^to  ^  When  he  had  safely  reached  the  plain  where  the 
?|[S!i^         season  still  permitted  fiulher  operations,  LmouL 

lus  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  threw  himself  wiA 
the  mass  of  his  army  on  Nisibis,  the  capital  of  Armenian 

Mesopotamia.  The  great  king,  rendered  wiser 
kSuT  ^      ^y  ^^®  experience  acquired  before  Tigranocerta^ 

lefl  the  dty  to  itself:  notwithstanding  its  brave 
defence  it  was  stormed  in  a  dark,  rainy  night  by  the  besiei^ 
ers,  and  the  army  of  LucuUus  found  there  booty  not  less 
ample  and  winter-quarters  no  less  comfortable  than  the 
year  before  in  Tigranocerta. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy's  oflea* 

sive  fell  on  the  weak  Roman  divisions  left  behind 
PontM  and  ^^  Pontus  and  at  Tigranocerta.  Tigranes  com- 
JJ^JP*"""      pelied   the   Roman   commander   of   the    latter 

corps,  Lucius  Fannius — the  same  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  medium  of  communication  between  Serto- 
rius  and  Mithradates  (p.  70,  80) — to  throw  himself  into  a 
fortress,  and  kept  him  beleaguered  there.  Mithradates  ad- 
vanced into  Pontus  with  4,000  Armenian  horsemen  and 
4,000  of  his  own,  and  as  liberator  and  avenger  summoned 
the  nation  to  rise  against  the  common  foe.  All  joined 
him  ;  the  scattered  Roman  soldiers  were  everywhere  seized 
and  put  to  death  :  when  Hadrianus,  the  Roman  command- 
ant in  Pnntus  (p.  78),  led  his  troops  against  him,  the  former 
mercenaries  of  the  king  and  the  numerous  natives  of  Pon^ 
tus  following  the  army  as  slaves  made  common  cause  with 
the  enemy.  For  two  successive  days  the  unequal  conflict 
lasted  ;  it  was  only  the  circumstance  that  the  king  af\cr  ro 
ceiving  two  wounds  had  to  be  carried  off  from  the  field  of 
battle,  which  gave  the  Roman  commander  the  opportunity 
of  breaking  off  the  virtually  lost  battle,  and  throwing  him 
self  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  troops  into  Cabira* 
Another  of  Lucullus'  lieutenants  who  accidentally  cam« 
into  this  region,  the  resolute  Triarius,  again  gathered  round 
him  a  body  of  troops  and  fought  a  successful  engagemeni 
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with  the  king ;  but  he  was  much  too  weak  tc  expel  hiir 
ifresh  from  Pontic  soil,  and  had  to  acquiesce  while  the  king 
took  up  winter-quartera  in  Comana. 

So  the  spring  of  687  came  on.  The  reunion  of  the 
army  in  Nisi  bis,  the  idleness  of  winter-quarters, 
the  frequent  absence  of  the  general,  had  mean 


ttSHm,  while  increased  the  insubordination  of  the  troops ; 

not  only  did  they  vehemently  demand  to  be  led 
back,  but  it  was  already  tolerably  evident  that,  if  the  geno- 
nl  refused  to  lead  them  home,  they  would  break  up  of 
themselves.     The  supplies  were  scanty ;  Fannius  and  Tri* 
arius,  in  their  distress,  sent  the  most  urgent  entreaties  to 
the  general  to  furnish  aid.     With  a  heavy  heart  LucuUus 
resolved  to  yield  to  necessity,  to  give  up  Nisibis  and  Ti« 
granooerta,  and,  renouncing  all  the  brilliant  hopes  of  his 
Armenian  expedition,  to  retym  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.     Fannius  was  relieved  ;  but  in  Pontus  the  help 
was  too  late.    Triarius,  not  strong  enough  to  fight  with 
Mithradates,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Gaziura 
(Turksal  on  the  Iris,  to  the  west  of  Tokat),  while  the  bag- 
gage was  left  behind  at  Dadasa.     But  when  Mithradatei 
laid  siege  to  the  latter  place,  the  Roman  soldiers,  appreheii- 
ivs  for  their  property,  compelled  their  leader  to  leave  his 
Mcore  position,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  king   between 
Gasura  and  Ziela  (Zilleh)  on  the  Sct^tian  heights. 

What  Triarius  had  foreseen,  occurred.     In  spite  of  the 

stoutest  resistance  the  wing  which  the  king  com- 

&Stt«^    manded  in  person  broke  the  Roman  line  and 

JjSj^**        huddled   the   infantry    together   into  a  clayey 

ravine,  where  it  could  make  neither  a  forward 

not  a  lateral  movement  and  was  cut  to  pieces  w  ithoiit  pity. 

Hie  king  indeed  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  Roman 

icoturion,  who  sacrificed  his  life  lor  it ;  but  the  defeat  was 

Bot  the  less  complete.    The  Roman  camp  wns  taken  ;  the 

fower  of  the  infantry,  and  almost  all  the  staff  and  subaltern 

officers,  strewed  the  ground ;  the  dead  were  left   ying  un* 

buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  when  Lucullus  arrived  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  he  learned  the  defeat  not 
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from  his  own  soldiers,  but  through  the  reports  of  the  ha 
tives. 

Along  with  this  defeat  came  the  outbreak  of  the  mill 

tary  oonspiracy.  At  this  yery  time  news  ar 
tbe  uou  rived  from  Rome  that  the  oeople  had  resolved 

to  grant  a  discharge  to  the  soldiers  whose  legal 
term  of  service  had  expired,  to  wit,  to  the  Fimbrians,  and 
to  entrust  the  chief  command  in  Pontus  and  Bithyuia  to 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  current  year :  the  successor  of 
Lucullus,  the  consul  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  had  already 
landed  in  Asia  Minor.  The  disbanding  of  the  bravest  and 
most  turbulent  legions  and  the  recall  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  in  connection  with  the  impression  produced  by  the 
defeat  of  Ziela,  dissolved  all  the  bonds  of  authority  in  the 
army  just  when  the  general  bad  most  urgent  need  of  their 
aid.  Near  Talaura  in  Lesser  Armenia  he  confronted  the 
Pontic  troops,  at  whose  head  Tigranes'  son-in-law,  Mithra- 
dates  of  Media,  had  already  engaged  the  Romans  success- 
fully in  a  cavalry  conflict ;  the  main  force  of  the  great  king 
was  advancing  to  the  same  point  from  Armenia.  Lucullus 
sent  to  Quintus  Marcius  the  new  governor  of  Cilicia,  who 
had  just  arrived  on  the  way  to  his  province  with  three 
legions  in  Lycaonia,  to  ask  him  for  aid ;  Marcius  declared 
that  his  soldiers  refused  to  march  to  Armenia.  He  sent  to 
Glabrio  with  the  request  that  he  would  take  up  the  supreme 
command  committed  to  him  by  the  people;  Glabrio  showed 
still  less  inclination  to  undertake  this  task,  which  had  now 
become  so  difficult  and  hazardous.  Lucullus,  compelled  to 
retain  the  command,  with  the  view  of  not  being  obliged  to 
fight  at  Talaura  against  the  Armenian  and  the  Pontic  armies 
conjoined,  ordered  a  movement  against  the  advancing  Ar- 
menians. 

The  soldiers  obeyed   the   order  to  march ;  but,  when 

they  reached  the  point  where  the  routes  to  Ar- 
treat  to  meuia  and  Cappadocia  diverged,  the  bulk  of  the 

***     army  took  the  latter,  and  proceeded  to  the  prov 
Ince  of  Asia.     There  the  Fimbrians  demanded  their  im- 
mediate discharge ;  and  although  they  desisted  from  thii 
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•t  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  conimander-in-chief  and  the 
other  corps,  they  yet  persevered  in  their  purp  »se  of  dis- 
banding if  the  winter  should  come  on  without  an  enemy 
confronting  them  ;  which  accordingly  was  the  ca*»e.     Mith» 
radates  not  only  occupied  once  more  almost  his  whole  kingi 
doiD,  but  his  cavalry  ranged  over  all  Cappad«icia  and  aa 
(br  as  Bithynia ;  king  Ariobarzanes  sought  help  equally  in 
Tainfiom  Quintus  Marcius,  from  Lucullus,  and  from  Gla* 
brio.     It  was  a  strange,  almost  incredible  issue  for  a  war 
oondacted  in  a  manner  so  glorious.     If  we  look  merely  to 
military  achievements,  hardly  any  other  Roman  general 
•ocomplished  so  much  with  so  trifling  means  as  LucuUus ; 
the  talent  and  the  fortune  of  Sulla  seemed  to  have  devolved 
on  this  his  disciple.     That  under  the  circumstances  the 
Boman  army  should  have  returned  from  Armenia  to  Asia 
Minor  uninjured,  is  a  military  miracle  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  &r  excels  the  retreat  of  Xenophon  ;   and,  al- 
though mainly  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  solidity  of 
tiie  Roman,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Oriental,  system  of 
wtr,  it  at  all  events  secures  to  the  leader  of  this  expedition 
n  honourable  name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  men  of  mili- 
tary capacity.     If  the  name  of  Lucullus  is  not  usually  in- 
doded  among  these,  it  is  to  all  appearance  simply  owing  to 
die  &el  that  no  narrative  of  his  campaigns  which  is  in  a 
military  point  of  view  even  tolerable  has  come  down  to  us, 
ind  to  the  circumstance  that  in  everything,  and  particularly 
IB  war,  nothing  is  taken  into  account  but  the  final  result ; 
nd  this,  in  reality,  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  defeat. 
Tliroogh  the  last  unfortunate  turn  of  things,  and  principally 
through  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  all  the  results  of  an 
eight  years'  war  had  been  lost ;  in  the  winter  of 
^  687-€i88  the  Romans  again  stood  exactly  at  the 

same  spot  as  in  the  winter  of  679-680. 
Hie  maritime  war  against  the  pirates,  which  b^an  at 
rarvfiih        ^^®  same  time  with  the  continenta'  war  and 
^*'       was  all  along  most  closely  connected  with   it, 
yielded  no  better  results.     It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned (p.  71)  that  the  senate  in  680  adopted   the 
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judicious  resolution  to  entrust  tho  task  of  clearing  tlM 
seas  from  the  corsairs  to  a  single  admiral  in  supreme  oofo- 
mand,  the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius.     But  at  the  very  aal» 

8et   thry  had  made  an  utter  mistake  in  the  choice  of  the 

* 

leader ;  or  rather  those  who  had  carried  this  measure,  so 
ipprcpriate  in  itself,  had  not  taken  into  account  that  in  the 
seuate  all  personal  questions  were  decided  by  the  influenoa 
of  Cethegus  (p.  18)  and  similar  coteries-considerations,  lliey 
had  moreover  neglected  to  furnish  the  admiral  of  their 
choice  with  money  and  ships  in  a  manner  "befitting  his  oooi- 
prehensive  task,  so  that  with  his  enormous  requisitiona  he 
was  almost  as  burdensome  to  the  provincials  whom  he  b^ 
friended  as  were  the  corsairs.  The  results  were  corra* 
spending.  In  the  Gampauian  waters  the  fleet  of  Antoniua 
captured  a  number  of  piratical  vessels.  But  an  engagement 
took  place  witli  the  Cretans,  who  had  entered  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  pirates  and  abruptly  rejected  hia 
demand  that  they  should  desist  from  such  fellowship ;  and 
the  chains,  with  which  the  foresight  of  Antonius  had  pro- 
vided his  vessels  for  the  pui^ose  of  placing  the  captive 
buccaneers  in  irons,  served  to  fasten  the  quaestor  and  the 
other  Roman  prisoners  to  the  masts  of  the  captured  Roman 
ships,  when  the  Cretan  generals  Lasthenes  and  Panares 
steered  back  in  triumph  to  Cydonia  from  the  naval  combat 
in  which  they  had  engaged  the  Romans  off  their  island. 
Antonius,  afler  having  squandered  immense  sums  and  ac- 
complished not  the  slightest  result  by  his  inconsiderate 
mode  of  warfare,  died  in  683  at  Crete.  The 
bad  success  of  his  expedition,  the  costlineea  of 
building  a  fleet,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  oligarchy  to  con- 
fer any  powers  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  on  the  magia- 
irateH,  led  them,  afler  the  practical  termination  of  this  en- 
terprise by  Antonius'  death,  to  make  no  farther  nominatioD 
of  an  admiral  in  chief,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
leaving  each  governor  to  look  afler  the  suppression  oi 
piracy  in  his  own  province :  the  fleet  equippe«[  by  LucuUuj 
for  inatai.ce  (p.  75)  was  actively  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Aegean  sea. 
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So  hr  however  as  the  Cretans  were  concernccly  a  dis- 
^^  grace  like  that  endured  off  C)'donia  seemed  even 

to  the  degenerate  Romans  of  this  age  as  if  it 
could  be  answered  only  by  a  declaration  of  war.     Yet  the 
Cretan  envoys,  who  in  the  year  684  appeared  in 
Rome  soliciting  that   the   prisoners   might   bo 
taken  back  and  the  old  alliance  re-established,  had  almost 
obtained  a  &vourable  decree  of  the  senate  ;  what  the  whole 
oorporation  termed  a  disgrace,  the  individual  senator  was 
ready  to  sell  for  a  substantial  price.     It  was  not  till  a  forma) 
resolution  of  the  senate  rendered  the  loans  of  the  Cretar/ 
envoys  among  the  Roman  bankers  non-actionable — that  is, 
not  until  the  senate  had  incapacitated  itself  for  undergoing 
bribery — that  a  decree  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Cretan 
communities,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  war,  should  hand  over 
not  only  the  Roman  deserters  but  the  authors  of  the  out- 
rage perpetrated  off  Cydonia — the  leaders  Lasthenes  and 
Panares— to  the  Romans  for  befitting  punishment,  should 
dctiver  up  all  ships  and  boats  of  four  or  more  oars,  should 
furnish  400  hostages,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  4,000  talents 
(£875,000).     When  the  envoys  declared  that  they  were  not 
empowered  to  enter  into  such  terms,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  next  year  was  appointed  to  depart  on  the  expiry  of  his 
official  term  for  Crete,  in  order  either  to  receive  there  what 
vas  demanded  or  to  begin  the  war. 

Aioordingly  in   686   the  proconsul   Quintus  Metellus 
appeared  in  the  Cretan  waters.     The  communi- 
j^yia,         ties  of  the  island,  with  the  larger  towns  Gor* 
Ijjj"  tyna,  Cnossus,  Cydonia  at  their  head,  were  re- 

solved rather  to  defend  themselves  in  arms  thai 
to  submit  to  those  excessive  demands.  The  Cretans  were  a 
ft^fuions  and  degenerate  people  (iii.  87),  with  whose  public 
lod  private  existence  piracy  was  as  intimately  associated  aa 
robbery  with  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aetolians ;  but 
Uiey  resembled  the  Aetolians  in  valour  as  in  many  other 
respects,  and  accordingly  these  two  were  the  only  Greek 
eommunities  that  waged  a  courageous  and  honourable  strug« 
gle  for  independenoe.  At  Cydonia,  where  Metellus  landed 
Vol.  IV.- 
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his  three  legions,  a  Cretan  army  of  24,000  men  under 
thenes  and  Panares  was  ready  to  receive  him  ;  a  battle  took 
place  in  the  open  field,  in  which  the  victory  after  a  hard 
struggle  remained  with  the  Romans.  Nevertheless  th« 
towns  bade  defiance  from  behind  their  walls  to  the  Roman 
general ;  Metellus  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  beside  tbem 
in  succession.  First  Cydonia,  in  which  the  remains  of  ths 
beaten  army  had  taken  refuge,  was  after  a  long  siege  sur- 
rendered by  Panares  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a  fre« 
departure  for  himself.  Lasthenes,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  town,  had  to  be  besieged  a  second  time  in  Cnossus; 
and,  when  this  fortress  also  was  on  the  pomt  of  fiillingi  be 
destroyed  its  treasures  and  escaped  once  more  to  plaoea 
which  still  continued  their  defence,  such  as  Lyctus,  Eleu- 
therna,  and  others.  Two  years  (686,  687) 
elapsed,  before  Metellus  became  master  of  the 
whole  island  and  the  last  spot  of  free  Greek  soil  thereby 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  dominant  Romans;  the 
Cretan  communities,  as  they  were  the  first  of  all  Greek 
commonwealths  to  develop  the  free  urban  constitution  and 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  were  also  to  be  the  last  of  all  the 
Greek  maritime  states  formerly  filling  the  Mediterranean 
to  succumb  to  the  Roman  continental  power. 

All  the  legal  conditions  were  fulfilled  for  celebrating 
another  of  the  usual  pompous  triumphs ;  the 
faitiieMedi-  gens  of  the  Metelli  could  add  to  its  Macedonian, 
"*"®*°*  Numidian,  Dalmatian,  Balearic  titles  with  equal 
right  the  new  title  of  Creticus,  and  Rome  possessed  another 
name  of  pride.  Nevertheless  the  power  of  the  Romans  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  never  lower,  that  of  the  corsaira 
never  higher  than  in  those  years.  Well  might  the  Ciliciana 
and  Cretans  of  the  seas,  who  are  said  to  have  numbered  at 
this  time  1,000  ships,  mock  the  Isauricus  and  the  Creticusi 
and  their  empty  victories.  With  what  effect  the  pirates 
interfered  in  the  Mithiadatic  war,  and  how  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  Pontic  maritime  towns  derived  its  beat 
reso  irces  from  the  corsair-state,  has  been  already  related* 
But  that  state  transacted  busine^ss  on  a  hardly  less  grand 
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loile  on  its  own  behoof.    Almoet  under  the  eyes  of  the 
fleet  of  Lucullus,  the  pirate  Athenodorus  sur 
prised  in  685  the  island  of  Delos,  destroyed  its 
hx4tmed  shrines  and  temples,  and  carried  off  the  whole 
population  into  slavery.    The  island  Lipara  near  Sicily  paid 
to  the  pirates  a  fixed  tribute  annually,  to  remain  exempt 
from  like  attacks.     Another   pirate   chief  lleracleon   de- 
stroyed in  682  the  squadron  equipped  iu  Sicily 
against  him,  and  ventured  with  no  more  than 
hor  open  boats  to  sail  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.     Two 
years  later  his  colleague  Pyrganion  even  landed  at  the  same 
port,  established  himself  there  and  sent  forth  flying  parties 
into  the  island,  till  the  Roman  governor  at  last  compelled 
him  to  re-embark.     People  grew  at  length  quite  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  provinces  equipped  squadrons  and 
raised  coast-guards,  or  were  at  any  rate  taxed  for  both ;  and 
yet  the  pirates  appeared  to  plunder  the  provinces  with  as 
much  r^ularity  as  the  Roman  governors.     But  even  the 
ncred  soil  of  Italy  was  now  no  longer  respected  by  the 
ajumeless  transgressors  :  from  Crotou  they  carried  off  with 
them  the  temple-treasures  of  the  Lacinian  Hera ;  they  land- 
ed in  Brundisium,  Misenum,  Caieta,  in  the  Etruscan  ports, 
eren  in  Ostia  itself;  they  seized  the  most  eminent  Roman 
officers  as  captives,  among  others  the  admiral  of  the  Cilician 
army  and  two  praetors  with  their  whole  retinue,  with  the 
Ateided  fasces  themselves  and  all  the  insignia  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  they  carried  away  from  a  villa  at  Misenum  the  very 
lister  of  the  Roman  admiral-in-chief  Antonius,  who  was 
•eat  firth  to  annihilate  the  pirates ;  they  destroyed  in  the 
port  of  Ostia  the  Roman  war  fleet  equipped  agaiusL  them 
and  commanded  by  a  consul.    The  Latin  husbandman,  the 
trtTeller  on  the  Appian  highway,  the  genteel  visitor  at  the 
tarrestrial  paradise  of  Baiae  were  no  longer  secure  of  their 
property  or  their  life  for  a  single  moment ;  all  truflic  and 
all  intercourse  were  suspended  ;  the  most  dreadful  scarcity 
prevailed  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  which  sub- 
nsled  on  transmarine  corn.     The  contemporary  world  and 
Uflory  indulge  freely  in  complaints  of  the  insupportable 
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distress;   in  this  case  the  epithet  may  have  bern  appi^ 
priate. 

We  have  already  described  how  the  senate  restored  bj 

Sulla  carried  out  its  guardianship  of  the  frontier 

dkturb-  in  Macedonia,  its  discipline  over  the  client  kings 


of  Asia  Minor,  its  marine  police;  the  results 
were  nowhere  satisfactory.  Nor  did  better  success  attend 
the  government  in  another  and  perhaps  even  more  urgent 
matter,  the  supervision  of  the  provincial,  and  above  all  of 
the  Italian,  proletariate.  The  gangrene  of  a  slave-proletarW 
ate  gnawed  at  the  vitals  of  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  and 
the  more  so,  the  more  vigorously  they  had  risen  and  pro** 
pered  ;  for  the  power  and  riches  of  the  state  regularly  led, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  a  disproportionate  in* 
crease  of  the  body  of  slaves.  Rome  naturally  suffered 
more  severely  from  this  cause  than  any  other  state  of  anti- 
quity. Even  the  government  of  the  sixth  century  had  beer 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  against  the  gangs  of 
ruoaway  herdsmen  and  rural  slaves.  The  plantation  sys- 
tem, spreading  more  and  more  among  the  Italian  specula- 
tors, had  infinitely  increased  the  dangerous  evil :  in  the  time 
of  the  Gracchan  and  Marian  crises  and  in  close  connection 
with  them  servile  revolts  had  taken  place  at  numerous 
points  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  Sicily  had  even  grown 

into  two  bloody  wars  (619-022  and  652-654; 
}J|:}JJ:  \        iii.  103-106, 171-175).    But  the  ten  years  of  the 

rule  of  the  restoration  after  Sulla's  death  formed 
the  golden  age  both  for  the  buccatieers  at  sea  and  for  bands 
of  a  similar  character  on  land,  above  all  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  well  regu* 
lated.  The  land  could  hardly  be  said  any  longer  to  enjoy 
peace.  In  the  capital  and  the  less  populous  districts  of  Italy 
robberies  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  murders  were  fr^ 
quent.  A  special  decree  of  the  people  was  issued — ^perhaps 
at  this  epoch — against  kidnapping  of  foreign  slaves  and  of 
free  men ;  a  special  summary  action  was  about  this  time 
introduced  against  violent  deprivation  of  landed  property. 
These  crimes  jould  not  but  af  pear  specially  dangerous,  be' 
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causey  while  they  were  usually  perpetrated  by  the  proletari* 
ate,  the  higher  chiss  were  to  a  great  extent  also  concerned 
in  them  as  moral  originators  and  partakers  in  the  gain. 
The  abduction  of  men  and  of  estates  was  very  frequently 
suggested  by  the  overseers  of  the  large  estates  and  caiTied 
out  by  the  gangs  of  slaves,  frequently  armed,  that  were  col- 
lected there :  and  many  a  man  even  of  high  respectabilitj 
did  not  disdain  what  one  of  his  officious  slave-overseers  thus 
acquired  for  him  as  Mephistopheles  acquired  for  Faust  the 
lime-trees  of  Philemon.     The  state  of  things  is  shown  by 
the  aggravated  punishment  for  outrages  on  property  c<»m- 
mitted  by  armed  bands,  which  was  introduced  by  one  of  the 
better  Optimates,  Marcus  Lucullus,  as  presiding  over  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  capital  about  the 
year  676,*  with  the  express  object  of  inducing 
the  proprietors  of  large  bands  of  slaves  to  exercise  a  more 
strict  superintendence  over  them  and  thereby  avoid   the 
penalty  of  seeing  them  judicially  condemned.     Where  pil- 
lage and  murder  were  thus  carried  on  by  order  of  the  world 
of  quality,  it  was  natural  for  these  masses  of  slaves  and 
proletarians  to  prosecute  the  same  business  on  their  own 
account ;  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  so  inflammable 
materials,  and  to  convert  the  proletariate  into  an  insurrec- 
tionary army.     An  occasion  was  soon  found. 

The  gla^liatorial  p;ames,  which  now  held  the  first  rank 

among  the  popular  amusements  in  Italy,  had  led 

HttriJiJ'      to  the  institution  of  numerous  establishments, 

S^J^       more  especially-Hkand  around  Capua,  designed 

partly  for  the  custody,  partly  for  the  training  of 

^o«e  slaves  who  were  destined  to  kill  or  be  killed  for  the 

Wiuaement  of  the  sovereign  multitude.     These  were  natib 

rally  in  great  part  brave  men  captured  in  war,  who  had  not 

fci^otten  that  they  had  once  faced  the  Romans  in  the  fi*»d. 

A  number  of  these  desperadoes  broke  out  of  one  of  the 

ji^  Capuan  gladiatorial  schools  (081),  and  sought 

refuge  on  Mount  Vesuvius.     At  their  head  wen 

*  These  enactments  gave  ri?e  to  the  conception  of  robbery  as  i 
'^PaiYte  crime,  ixhile  the  older  law  comprehended  rotbery  under  theft 
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two  Celts,  who  are  designated  by  their  slave-names  Criznt 
and  Oenomaus,  and  the  Thracian  Spartacus.  The  latter 
perhaps  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Spar 
tocids  which  attained  even  to  royal  honours  in 
its  Tliracian  home  and  in  Panticapaeum,  had  served  among 
the  Thracian  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army,  had  deserted 
and  gone  as  a  brigand  to  the  mountains,  and  had  been  there 
recaptured  and  destined  for  the  gladitorial  games. 

The  inroads  of  this  little  band,  numbering  at  first  only 
seventy-four  persons,  but  rapidly  swelling  by 
rvCjon  takes    coucourse  from  the  surrounding  country,  mjod 
**•  became  so  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

rich  region  of  Campania,  that  these,  after  having  vainly 
attempted  themselves  to  repel  them,  sought  help  against 
them  from  Rome.  A  division  of  3,000  men  hurriedly  col- 
lected appeared  under  the  leadership  of  Clodius  Glaber, 
and  occupied  the  approaches  to  Vesuvius  with  the  view  of 
starving  out  the  slaves.  But  the  brigands  in  spite  of  their 
small  number  and  their  defective  artnament  had  the  bold- 
ness to  scramble  down  steep  declivities  and  to  fall  upon  the 
Roman  posts  ;  and  when  the  wretched  militia  saw  the  little 
band  of  desperadoes  unexpectedly  assail  them,  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  fled  on  all  sides.  This  first  success  procured 
for  the  robbers  arms  and  large  accessions  to  their  ranks. 
Although  even  now  a  great  portion  of  them  carried  nothing 
but  pointed  clubs,  the  new  and  stronger  division  of  the 
militia — two  legions  under  the  praetor  Publius  Varinius— 
which  advanced  from  Rome  into  Campania,  found  them  en- 
camped almost  like  a  regular  army  in  the  plain.  Varinius 
had  a  difficult  position.  His  militia,  compelled  to  bivouac 
iq>po8ite  the  enemy,  were  severely  weakened  by  the  damp 
autumn  weather  and  the  diseases  which  it  engendered  ;  and. 
wcrse  than  the  epidemics,  cowardice  and  insubordination 
thinned  the  ranks.  At  the  very  outset  one  of  his  divisions 
broke  up  entirely,  so  that  the  fugitives  did  not  fall  back  on 
the  main  corps,  but  went  straight  home.  Thereupon,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  advance  against  tlie  enemy's  en^ 
Irenchments  and  attack  them,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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-jroops  refused  to  comply  with  it.     Nevertheless  Variniui 
-■et  out  with  those  who  kept  their  ground  against  the  rob 
loer-band  \  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found  where  he  sought 
i-t.     It  had  broken  up  in  the  deepest  silence  and  had  turned 
lo  the  south  towards  Picentia  (Vicenza  near  Amalfi),  where 
Varinius  overtook  it,  but  could  not  prevent  it  from  retiring 
over  the  Silarus  to  the  interior  of  Lucania,  the  chosen  land 
<iC  shepherds  and  robbers.     Varinius  followed  thither,  and 
there  at  length  the  despised  enemy  arrayed  themselves  for 
battle.     All  the  circumstances  under  which  the  combat  took 
plioe  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans  :  the  soldiers, 
vehemently  as  they  had  demanded  battle  a  little  before, 
fought  ill ;  Varinius  was  completely  vanquished ;  his  horse 
•nd  the  insignia  of  his  official  dignity  fell  with  the  Roman 
camp  itself  into  the  enemy's  hand.     The  south-Italian  slaves, 
especially  the  brave  hali^savage  herdsmen,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  banner  of  the  deliverers  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
appeared ;  according  to  the  most  moderate  estimates  the 
Dumber  of  armed  insurgents  rose  to  40,000  men.     Cam- 
pania, just  evacuated,  was  speedily  reoccupied,  and  the  Ro- 
man corps  which  was  left  behind  there  under  Gaius  Tho- 
ranius,  the  quaestor  of  Varinius,  was  broken  and  destroyed, 
h  the  whole  south  and  south-west  of  Italy  the  open  country 
vaa  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  bandit-chiefs ;  even  con- 
siderable towns,  such  as  Consentia  in  the  Bruttian  count?y, 
Thmrii  an\l  Metapontum  in  Lucania,  Nola  and  Nuceria  in 
Oampania,   were  stormed  by  them,  and  suffered  all  the 
atrocities  which  victorious  barbarians  could  inflict  on  de- 
lenoeless  civilized   men,  and  unshackled   slaves   on   their 
former  masters.    That  a  conflict  like  this  should  be  alto- 
gether abnormal  and  more  a  massacre  than  a  war,  wte>  un- 
hi^pily  a  matter  of  coarse :    the  masters  duly  crucified 
trerj  captured   slave ;    the  slaves   naturally   killed   their 
prisoners  also,  or  with  still  more  sarcastic  retaliation  even 
compelled  their  Roman  captives  to  slaughter  each  other  in 
gladiatorial  sport;   as  was  subsequently   done  with  three 
kindred  of  them  at  the  obsequies  of  a  robber-captain  whc 
had  fidlen  in  combat. 
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In  Rome  people  were  with  reason  apprehenilve  as  Ic 
the  destructive  power  of  a  conflagration  which  was  daily 
spreading.    It  was  resolved  next  year  (682)  to 
Q^^i^       send  both  consuls  against  the  formidable  leader* 
^J^;^^       of  the  gang.    The  praetor  Quintua  Arriua^  a 
lieutenant  of  the  consul  Ludus  Gellius,  actually 
succeeded  in  seizing  and  destroying  at  Mount  Garganus  in 
Apulia  the  Celtic  band,  which  under  Crizus  had  separated 
from  the  mass  of  the  robber-army  and  was  levying  contri- 
butions for  itsdfl    But  Spartacua  achieved  all  the  mora 
brilliant  victories  in  the  Apennines  and  in  northern  Italy, 
where  first  the  consul  Gnaeus  Lentulus  who  had  thought  to 
surround  and  capture  the  robbers,  then  hb  colleague  Gellius 
and  the  so  recently  victorious  praetor  Arrius,  and  lastly  at 
Mutina  the  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  Gaiua 
Cassius  (consul  681)  and  the  praetor  Gnaeus 
Manlius,  one  aflcr  another  succumbed  to  his  blows.     The 
scarcely  armed  gangs  of  slaves  were   the   terror  of  the 
legions  ;  the  scries  of  defeats  recalled  the  first  years  of  the 
Hannibalic  war. 

What  might  have  come  of  it,  had  the  national  kings 
from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  or  of  the  Bal- 
JJ^SJJb***^  ^^^9  *"^  ^^^  runaway  gladiatorial  slaves,  been 
KuTOTto.  ^^  ^^®  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^®  victorious  bands,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  ;  as  it  was,  the  movement  remained 
notwithstanding  its  brilliant  victories  a  rising  of  robbers, 
and  succumbed  less  to  the  superior  force  of  its  opponents 
than  to  internal  discord  and  the  want  of  regular  plan.  The 
unity  in  confronting  the  common  foe,  which  was  so  remark- 
ably conspicuous  in  the  earlier  servile  wars  of  Sicily,  was 
wanting  in  this  Italian  war — a  difference  y)robably  due  to 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Sicilian  slaves  four.d  a  quasi-national 
point  of  union  in  the  common  Syrohellenism,  the  Italian 
ulavos  were  separated  into  the  two  bodies  of  [Ielleno-Bai> 
biifians  and  Celto-Germans.  The  rupture  between  the 
Celtic  Crixus  and  the  Thracian  Spartacus — Oenomaus  had 
fi&llen  in  one  of  the  earliest  conflicts — and  other  similai 
quarrels  hindered  them  from  turning  the  siiccesscn  achieved 
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to  good  aocounty  and  procured  for  the  Romans  several  iri> 
portant  victories.     But  the  want  of  a  definite  plan  and  aitn 
produced  &r  more  injurious  effects  on  the  entej-prise  tl|aq 
the    insubordination    of    the    Celto-Germans.      Spartacus 
doubtless — to  judge  bj  the  little  which  we  learn  regarding 
that  remarkable  man — stood  in  this  respect  above  his  party. 
Along  with  his  strategic  ability  he  displayed  no  ordinary 
talent  for  organization,  as  indeed  from  the  very  outset  the 
uprightness  with  which  he  presided  over  his  band  and  dis- 
tributed the  spoil  had  directed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to 
him  quite  as  much  at  least  as  his  valour.     To  remedy  the- 
severely  felt  want  of  cavalry  and  of  arms,  he  tried  with  the 
help  of  the  herds  of  horses  seized  in  Lower  Italy  to  train 
and  discipline  a  cavalry,  and,  so  soon  as  he  got  the  port  of 
Thurii  into  his  hands,  to  procure  from  that  quarter  iron  and 
copper,  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  the  pirates.     But 
lie  was  unable  in  the  main  to  induce  the  wild  hordes  whom 
he  led  to  pursue  any  definite  ulterior  aims.     Gl.idly  would 
,     behave  checked  the  frantic  orgies  of  cruelty,  in  which  the 
robbers  indulged  on  the  capture  of  towns,  and  which  formed 
the  chief  reason  why  no  Italian  city  voluntarily  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  insurgents ;  but  the  obedience  which 
the  banditKshief  found  in  battle  ceased  with  the  victory,  and 
his  representations  and  entreaties  were  in  vain.     After  the 
victories  obtained  in  the  Apennines  in  682  the 
slave  army  was  free  to  move  in  any  dii'ection. 
Spartacus  himself  is  said  to  have  intended  to  cross  the 
Alps,  with  a  view  to  open  to  himself  and  his  followers  the 
means  of  return  to  their  Celtic  or  Thracian  home :  if  the 
statement  is  well-founded,  it  shows  how  little  the  conqueror 
overrated  his  successes  and  his  power.     When  his  men  re- 
ibsed  80  speedily  to  forsake  the  riches  of  Italy,  Spartacus 
took  the  route  for  Home,  and  is  said  to  have  meditatcc^ 
blockading  the  capital.     The  troops,  however,  sliowed  them* 
lelves  also  averse  to  this  desperate  but  yet  methodical  en* 
terprise ;  they  compelled  their  leader,  when  he  was  desirous 
to  he  a  general,  to  remain  a  mere  captain  of  banditti  and 
limlessly  to  wander  to  and  fro  in  search  of  plunder.     Rome 
Vol.  IV.— 7* 
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might  think  herself  fortunate  that  the  matter  took  this  turn  j 
but  even  as  it  was,  the  perplexity  was  great.  Here  was  a 
want  of  trained  soldiers  and  experienced  generals ;  Quintal 
Mete II us  and  Gnaeus  Pompeius  were  employed  in  Spain, 
Marcus  Lucullus  in  Thrace,  Lucius  Lucullus  in  Asia  Ifinor; 
and  none  but  raw  militia  and,  at  best,  mediocre  officers 
were  available.  The  extraordinary  supreme  command  lo 
Italy  was  given  to  the  praetor  Marcus  CrassaSy  who  was 
not  a  general  of  much  reputation,  but  had  fought  with  hon« 
our  under  Sulla  and  had  at  least  character ;  and  an  army 
of  eight  legions,  imposing  if  not  by  its  quality,  at  any  rate 
by  its  numbers,  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  new  com 
mander-in-chicf  began  by  treating  the  first  division  whidi 
again  threw  away  its  arms  and  fled  before  the  banditti  with 
all  the  severity  of  martial  law,  and  causing  every  tenth  man 
in  it  to  be  executed  ;  whereupon  the  legions  in  reality  grew 
somewhat  more  manly.  Spartacus,  vanquished  in  the  next 
engagement,  retreated  and  sought  to  reach  Rhegium  through 
Lucania. 

Just  at  that  time  the  pirates  commanded  not  merely  the 
Sicilian  waters,  but  even  the  port  of  Syracuse 
theBrntfciaii  (p.  98) ;  with  the  help  of  their  boats  Spartacus 
country*  proposed  to  throw  a  corps  into  Sicily,  where  the 
slaves  only  waited  for  instigation  to  break  out  a  third  time. 
The  march  to  Rhegium  was  accomplished  ;  but  the  corsairs, 
perhaps  terrified  by  the  coast-guards  estaljlishcd  in  Sicily 
by  the  praetor  Gains  Verre«,  perhaps  also  bribed  by  the 
Romans,  took  from  Spartacus  the  stipulated  hire  without 
f-orforming  the  service  for  which  it  was  given.  Crassus 
meanwhile  had  followed  the  robber  army  nearly  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  and,  like  Scipio  before  Numantio, 
ordered  h's  soldiers,  seeing  that  they  did  not  fight  as  they 
ought,  to  construct  an  entrenched  wall  of  the  length  of 
thirty-two  miles,  which  shut  off  the  Bruttian  penmsula  from 
the  rest  of  Italy,*  intercepted  the  insurgent  army  on  the 

*  As  the  liue  was  thirty-two  miles  long  (Sallust,   HiH.  iv.  19, 
Pietaoh ;  Plutaroh,  Gratt,  10),  it  probably  passed  not  from  Sqofllace  tf 
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return  from   Rhegium,  and  cut  off  its  supplies.     But  in  a 
dark  wintei  night  Spartacus  broke  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  spring  of  683  *  was  once  mora 
in  Lucania,     The  laborious  work  had  thus  been 
In  vain.     Crassas  began  to  despair  of  accomplishing  his 
task  and  demanded  that  the  senate  should  for  his  support 
recall  to  Italy  the  armies  stationed  in  Macedonia  under 
ICarcus  Lucullus  and  in  Hither  Spain  under  Gnaeus  Pom- 
pous. 

This  extreme  step  however  was  not  needed ;  the  dis- 
union and  the  arrogance  of  the  robber-bands 
SiSI^U^J^Sds  sufficed  again  to  frustrate  their  successes.  Once 
J^^2^^  more  the  Celts  and  Germans  broke  off  from  the 
league  of  which  the  Thracian  was  the  head  and 
soul,  in  order  that,  under  leaders  of  their  own  nation  Gan- 
nicus  and  Castus,  they  might  separately  fall  victims  to  the 
•word  of  the  Romans.  Once,  at  the  Lucanian  lake,  the 
(^portune  appearance  of  Spartacus  saved  them,  and  there- 
opon  they  pitched  their  camp  near  to  his ;  nevertheless 
Oiasus  succeeded  in  giving  employment  to  Spartacus  by 
meaDS  of  the  cavalry,  and  me^anwhile  surrounded  the  Celtic 
buds  and  compelled  them  to  a  separate  engagement,  in 
which  the  whole  body — numbering  it  is  said  12,300  com- 
bituits — fell  fighting  bravely  all  on  the  spot  and  with  their 
wounds  in  front.  Spartacus  then  attempted  to  throw  him- 
Nlf  with  his  division  into  the  mountains  round  Petelia 
(near  Strongoli  in  Calabria),  and  signally  defeated  the  Ko- 
mao  vanguard,  which  followed  his  retreat.  But  this  victory 
proved  more  injurious  to  the  victor  than  to  the  vanquished. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  the  robbers  refused  to  retreat  farther, 

flno,  but  more  to  the  north,  somewhere  near  CastroviUari  and  CSaaaaDO, 

OTcr  the  peninsula  which  ia  here  in  a  straight  line  about  twentj-sevev 

nilfli  broad. 

*  That  CraBSUB  was  inyested  with  the  supreme  command  in  682, 
follows  from  the  sotting  aside  of  the  consuls  (Plutarch, 
Ctqiu,  10) ;  that  the  winter  of  682-688  was  spent  by  th4 

lio  aimiea  at  the  Bruttian  wall,  follows  from  the  ** snowy  night' 

[Plst  2.  t\ 
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and  compelled  their  general  to  lead  them  through  Lncania 
towards  Apulia  to  face  the  last  decisive  struggle.  Befiort 
tho  battle  Spartacus  stabbed  his  horse :  as  io  prosperity  and 
adversity  he  had  faithfully  kept  by  his  roen,  he  uow  by  that 
act  showed  them  that  the  issue  for  him  and  for  all  waa  vioi 
tory  or  death.  In  the  battle  he  fought  with  the  conrage  of 
a  lion ;  two  centurions  fell  by  his  hand ;  wounded  and  os 
his  knees  he  still  wielded  his  spear  against  the  assailing  foe. 
Thus  the  great  robber-captain  and  with  him  the  best  of  hia 
comrades  died  the  death  of  free  men  and  of  hon- 

71. 

ourable  soldiers  (683).  After  the  dearly-bought 
victory  the  troops  who  had  achieved  it,  and  those  of  Pom- 
peius  that  had  meanwhile  after  conquering  the  Sertoriana 
arrived  from  Spain,  instituted  throughout  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania  a  man-himt,  such  as  there  had  never  been  before,  to 
crush  out  the  last  sparks  of  the  mighty  conflagration.  Al- 
though in  the  southern  districts,  where  for  instance  tho  little 

town  of  Tempsa  was  seized  in  683  by  a  gang  of 

robbers,  and  in  Etruria,  which  was  severely 
affected  by  Sulla's  evictions,  there  was  by  no  means  as  yet 
general  tranquillity,  peace  was  officially  considered  as  re- 
established in  Italy.  At  least  the  disgracefully  lost  eagles 
were  recovered — after  the  victory  over  the  Celts  alone  five 
of  them  were  brought  in  ;  and  along  the  road  from  Capua 
to  Rome  the  six  thousand  crosses  bearing  captured  slaves 
testified  to  the  re-eatablishment  of  order,  and  to  tho  renewed 
victory  of  acknowledged  right  over  its  living  property  that 
had  rebelled. 

Let  us  look  back  on  the  events  which  fill  up  the  decennium 

of  the  SuUan  restoration.  No  one  of  the  move- 
mcnt^nS'  nients,  external  or  internal,  which  occurred  dur- 
reeioration       jyjg  ^jj^g  period — neither  the  insurrection  of  Le^ 

pidus,  nor  the  enterprises  of  the  Spanish  emi« 
tyrants,  nor  the  wars  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  nor  the  risings  of  the  pirates  and  the  ^lave8 — con- 
Htitiited  of  itself  a  great  danger  necessarily  affecting  the 
life-s]^ring8  of  the  nation  ;  and  yet  the  state  hwi  in  all  theac 
itrup^les  well-nigh  fought  for  its  very  existence.     The  rea 
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was  that  the  tasks  were  everywhere  lefl  unperformed^ 

•0  long  as  they  might  still  have  been  performed  with  ease ; 

the  neglect  of  the  simplest  precautionary  measures  produced 

the  most  dreadful  mischiefs  and  misfortunes,  and   trans 

^nned  dependent  classes  and  impotent  kings  into  antago 

cists  on  a  footing  of  equality.     The  democracy  and  the 

lervile  ingurrection  were  doubtless  subdued ;  but  such  as 

tbe  yictories  were,  the  victor  was  neither  inwardly  elated 

Dor  outwardly  strengthened  by  them.     It  was  no  credit  to 

Rome,  that  the  two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  govern- 

nient>party  had  during  a  struggle  of  eight  years  marked  by 

more  defeats  than  victories  failed  to  master  the  insurgent 

ehief  Sertorius  and  his  Spanish  guerillas,  and  that  it  was 

only  the  dagger  of  his  friends  that  decided  the  Sertorian 

war  in  &vour  of  the  l^itiroate  government.     As  to  the 

ibyes,  it  was  far  less  an  honour  to  have  conquered  them 

thao  a  disgrace  to  have  been  pitted  against  them  in  equal 

itrife  for  years.     Little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed 

voce  the  Hannibalic  war ;  it  must  have  brought  a  blush  to 

the  cheek  of  the  honourable  Roman,  when  he  reflected  on 

tiie  fearfully  rapid  decline  of  the  nation  since  that  great  age. 

TJHn  the  Italian  slaves  stood  like  a  wall  against  the  veterans 

<^  Hannibal ;  now  the  Italian  militia  were  scattered  like 

duff  before  the  bludgeons  of  their  runaway  serfs.     Then 

eTery  plwn  captain  acted  in  case  of  need  as  general,  and 

fcoght  often  without  success,  but  always  with  honour ;  now 

it  was  difficult  to  find  among  all  the  officers  of  rank  a  leader 

of  even  ordinary  efficiency.     Then  he  government  preferred 

CO  take  the  last  &rmer  from  the  plough  rather  than  forego 

tb<  acquisition  of  Spain  and  Greece  ;  now  they  were  on  the 

(•▼e  of  agun  abandoning  both  regions  long  since  acquired, 

iiieiKJy  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 

the  insurgent  slaves  at  home.     Spartacus  too  as  well  aa 

Hannibal  had  traversed  Italy  with  an  army  from  the  Po  to 

tlie  Sicilian   straits,  beaten   both  consuls,  and  threatened 

Rome  with  blockade;  the  enterprise  which  it  required  the 

greatest  general  of  antiquity  to  undertake  against  the  Rom« 

of  fcrmer  days  could  be  undertaken  against  the  Rome  of 
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the  present  by  a  daring  captain  of  banditti.  Was  there  an) 
wonder  that  no  fresh  life  sprang  oat  of  such  victoriea  OTei 
insurgents  and  robber-chieft  f 

The  external  wars,  however,  had  produced  a  result  still 
less  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  the  Thraco-Maoedoniaa  war 
yielded  a  result  not  directly  un&vourable,  although  &r  from 
corresponding  to  the  considerable  expenditure  of  mea  and 
money.  In  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor  and  with  the  piratee  on 
the  other  hand,  the  goYemment  ^d  exhibited  utter  fiiilure 
The  former  ended  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  conquesisi 
Diade  in  eight  bloody  campaigns,  the  latter  with  the  total 
driving  of  the  Romans  from  **  their  own  sea.''  Once  Rome, 
fully  conscious  of  the  irresistibleness  of  her  power  by  land, 
had  transferred  her  superiority  also  to  the  other  element ; 
now  the  mighty  state  was  powerless  at  sea  and,  as  it  seemed, 
on  the  point  of  losing  its  dominion  at  least  over  the  Asiatic 
continent.  The  material  benefits  which  a  state  exists  to 
confer — security  of  frontier,  undisturbed  peaceful  inter- 
course, legal  protection,  and  regulated  administration — ^be- 
gan all  of  them  to  vanish  for  the  whole  of  the  nations  united 
in  the  Roman  state ;  the  gods  of  blessing  seemed  all  to  have 
ascended  to  Olympus  and  to  have  left  the  m.serable  earth 
at  the  mercy  of  official  or  volunteer  plunderers  and  tor- 
mentors. Nor  was  this  decay  of  the  state  felt  as  a  public 
misfortune  merely  perhaps  by  such  as  had  political  rights 
and  public  spirit ;  the  insurrection  of  the  proletariate,  and 
the  brigandage  and  piracy  which  remind  us  of  the  times  of 
the  Neapolitan  Ferdinands,  carried  the  sense  of  this  decay 
into  the  remotest  valley  and  the  humblest  hut  of  Italy,  and 
made  every  one  who  pursued  trade  and  commerce,  or  who 
bought  even  a  bushel  of  wheat,  feel  it  as  a  personal  calam* 

Hy. 

If  enquiry  was  made  as  to  the  authors  of  this  dreadful 
ar.il  unexampled  misery,  it  was  not  difficult  to  charge  the 
blame  of  it  with  good  reason  on  many.  The  slaveholders 
whose  heart  was  in  their  money-bags,  the  insubordinate 
Boldiors,  the  generals  cowardly,  incapable,  or  foolhardy,  the 
demagogues  of  the  market-place  mostly  pursuing  a  mistaker 
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li-KH,  Ijore  their  share  of  the  blame ;  or,  to  speak  more  truly 
who  was  there  that  did  not  share  it  ?     It  was  instinctively 
felt  that  this  misery,  this  disgrace,  this  disorder  were  too 
colossal  to  be  the  work  of  any  one  man.     As  the  greatne&M 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  the  work  not  of  promi 
vent  individuals,  but  rather  of  a  soundly-organized  com 
rounity  of  burgesses,  so  the  decay  of  this  mighty  structure 
was  the  result  not  of  the  destructive  genius  of  individuals, 
but  of  a  general  disorganization.     The  great  majority  of 
the  burgesses  were  good  for  nothing,  and  every  rotten  stone 
ill  the  building  helped  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  whole ; 
the  whole  nation  suffered  for  what  was  the  whole  nation's 
&ult.    It  was  unjust  to  hold  the  government,  as  the  ultimate 
tangible  organ  of  the  state,  responsible  for  all  its  curable 
and  incurable  diseases ;  but  it  certainly  was  true  that  the 
government  shared  to  a  very  grave  extent  the  general  culpa- 
bility.    In  the  Asiatic  war,  for  example,  where  no  indi- 
vidual of  the  ruling  lords  conspicuously  failed,  and  Lucul- 
lus,  m  a  military  point  of  view  at  least,  behaved  with 
ability  and  even  glory,  it  was  all  the  more  clear,  that  the 
blame  of  failure  lay  in  the  system  and  in  the  government 
as  such — mainly,  so  far  as  that  war  was  concerned,  in  the 
remissness  with  which  Cappadocia  and  Syria  were  at  first 
abandoned,  and  in  the  awkward  position  of  the  able  general 
with  reference  to  a  governing  college  incapable  of  any  ener- 
getic resolution.     In  maritime  police  likewise  the  true  idea 
which  the  senate  had  taken  up  as  to  a  general  hunting  out 
of  the  pirates  was  first  spoilt  by  it  in  the  execution  and  then 
totally  dropped,  in  order  to  revert  to  the  old  foolish  system 
of  sending  legions  against  the  coursers  of  the  seas.     The 
expeditions  of  Servilius  and   Marcius  to  Cilicia,  and  of 
Metellus  to  Crete,  were  undertaken  on  this  system  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  it  Triarius  had  the  island  of  Delos  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  for  protection  against  the  pirates.     Such 
ittempts  to  secure  the  dcmfnion  of  the  seas  remind  us  of 
the  Persian  great  king,  who  ordered  the  sea  to  be  scourged 
with  rods  to  make  it  subject  to  him.     Doubtless  therefore 
the  nation  had  good  reason  for  laying  the  blame  of  its  fail 
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ure  primal  ily  on  the  government  of  the  restoration.  A 
similar  misrule  had  indeed  previously  accompanied  the  r» 
establishment  of  the  oligarchy,  after  the  fall  of  the  GrraocU 
as  after  that  of  Mariua  and  Saturninus ;  yet  never  beftm 
had  it  borne  itself  with  such  violence  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
such  laxity,  never  had  it  appeared  so  corrupt  and  pemicioiiAi 
But,  when  a  government  cannot  govern,  it  ceases  to  be 
legitimate,  and  whoever  has  the  power  has  also  the  right  to 
overthrow  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unhappily  true  that  an  in- 
capable and  flagitious  government  may  for  a  long  period 
trample  under  foot  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  land,  be- 
fore the  men  are  found  who  are  able  and  willing  to  widd 
against  that  government  the  formidable  weapons  of  its  own 
forging,  and  to  evoke  out  of  the  moral  revolt  of  the  good 
and  the  distress  of  the  many  the  revolution  which  such  cir- 
cumstances legitimize.  But  if  the  game  with  the  fortunes 
of  nations  may  be  a  merry  one  and  may  be  played  perhaps 
for  a  long  time  without  molestation,  it  is  a  treachen>us 
game,  which  in  its  own  time  entraps  the  players ;  and  no 
one  then  blames  the  axe,  if  it  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
that  bears  such  fruits.  For  the  Roman  oligarchy  this  time 
had  now  come.  The  Pontic- Armenian  war  and  the  afihir 
of  the  pirates  became  the  proximate  grounds  for  the  over* 
throw  of  the  Sullan  constitution  and  for  the  establishmcnl 
of  a  revolutionary  military  dictatorship. 


i 


CHAPTER    ni. 

m  FALL   OF   THE   OUGAROHT  AiffD   THJE    RULB   OF   FOUFMUM, 

The  SullaD  constitution  still  stood  unshaken  The  as* 
saulty  which  Lepidus  and  Sertorius  had  ventured 
nUitttw  to  make  on  it,  had  been  repulsed  with  little  loss. 
koMMH-  The  government  had  neglected,  it  is  true,  to 
*■**•  finish  the  half-completed  building  in  the  ener- 

getic spirit  of  its  author.  Jt  is  characteristic  of  the  gov- 
OTDineDt,  that  it  neither  distributed  the  lands  which  Sulla 
had  destined  for  allotment  but  had  not  yet  parcelled  out, 
I  nor  directly  abandoned  the  claim  to  thent,  but  tolerated  the 
famer  owners  in  provisional  possession  ;^'ithout  regulating 
ikdr  title,  and  indeed  even  allowed  various  still  undistrib- 
uted tracts  of  Sullan  domain-land  to  be  arbitrarily  taken 
poesession  of  by  individuals  according  to  the  old  system 
of  occupation  which  was  de  jure  and  de  facto  set  aside  by 
tlie  Gracohan  reforms  (iii.  429).  Whatever  in  the  Sullan 
(Oictments  was  indifferent  or  inconvenient  for  the  Opti« 
mates,  was  without  scruple  ignored  or  cancelled ;  for  in- 
rtaoce,  the  sentences  by  which  whole  communities  were 
deprived  of  the  state-franchise,  the  prohibition  against  con- 
joining the  new  farms,  and  several  of  the  charters  conferred 
by  Sulla  on  particular  communities — naturally,  however, 
ffithout  giving  back  to  the  communities  the  sums  paid  for 
Uiese  exemptions.  But  though  these  violations  of  the  or* 
dinances  of  Sulla  by  the  government  itself  contributed  to 
ihake  the  foundations  of  his  structure,  the  Sempronian  laws 
were  substantially  abolished  and  remained  so. 

There  was  no  lack,  indeed,  of  men  who  had  in  view  the 
ittMkftof  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitutioa 
vj  or  of  projects  to  attain  piecemeal  in  the  waj 
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of  constitutional  reform  what  Lepidus  and  Sertoriua  had 
Coni4a  attempted  by   the  path    of   revolution.     Thf 

government  had  already  under  the  pressure  of 
the  agitation  of  Lepidus  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Sulla  consented  to  a  limited  revival  of  the  largessea  of 
grain  (676) ;  and  it  did,  moreover,  what  it  could 
to  satisfy  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  in  r» 
gard  to  this  vital  questioc.  When,  notMrithstandiog  thoat 
distributions,  the  high  price  of  grain  occasioned  chiefly  by 
piracy  produced  so  oppressive  a  dearth  in  Rome  aa  to  lead 
_  to  a  violent  tumult  in  the  streets  in  679,  extrik 

ordinary  purchases  of  Sicilian  grain  on  account 
of  the  government  relieved  for  the  time  the  most  severe 
distress ;  and  a  corn-law  brought  in  by  the  con- 
suls of  681  regulated  for  the  future  the  purchases 
of  Sicilian  grain  and  furnished  the  government,  although  at 
the  expense  of  the  provincials,  with  bo.tter  means  of  ob- 
viating  similar  evils.      But  the   less   material 
^^S^^    points  of  difference  also — the  restoration  of  the 
Wbrniidan      tribunician  power  in  its  old  compass,  and  the 
setting  aside  of  the  senatorial  tribinials — coased 
not  to  form  subjects  of  popular  agitation  ;  and  in  their  case 
the  government  offered  more  decided  resistance.     The  dis- 
pute regarding  the  tribunician  magistracy  was  opened  as 
early  as  678,  immediately  after- the  defeat  of 
Lepidus,  by  the  tribune  of  the-  people  Lucius 
Sicinius,  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  man  of  the  same  name 
who  had  first  fiilexl  this  office  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before ;  but  it  failed  before  the  opposition  made  to  it  by 
the  active  consul  Gaius  Curio.     In  680  Lucius 
Quinctius  resumed  the   ogitation,  but  was   in- 
duced by  the  authority  of  the  consul   Lucius  Lucullus  to 
desist  from  his  purpose.     The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
following  year  with  greater  zeal  by  Guius  Licinius  Mncer, 
who— in  a  way  characteristic  of  the  period— carried  hit 
literary  studies  into  public  life,  and  counselled  the  bur* 
gesse^,  just  as  he  had  read  in  the  Annals,  to  refuse  the  con 
•cription. 
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''H^omplsints  also,  only  too  well  founded,  prevailed  re 
specting  the  bad  administration  of  justice  by 
^J^JmL?*      *^®  senatorial  jurymen.^  The  ccndemnation  of 
J^jJ^        a  man  of  any  influence  oould  hardly  bo  oh> 
tained.     Not  only  did  colleague  feel  reasonable 
compassion  for  colleague,  those  >vho  had  been   or   wore 
likely  to  be  accused  for  the  poor  sinner  under  accusation  at 
the  moment ;  the  sale  also  of  the  votes  of  jurymen  was 
liardly  any  longer  exceptional.     Several  senators  had  been 
judicially  convicted  of  this  crime :  men  pointed  with  the 
finger  at  others  equally  guilty ;  the  most  respected  Opti- 
mates,  such  as  Quintus  Catulus,  granted  in  the  open  senate 
that  the  complaints  were  quite  well-founded ;    individual 
specially  striking  cases  compelled  the  senate  on   several 
occasions,  e.g.  in  680,  to  deliberate  on  measures 
to  check  the  venalities  of  juries,  but  only  of 
coarse  till  the  first  outcry  had  subsided  and  the  matter 
oould  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  sight.    The  consequences 
of  this  wretched  administration  of  justice  appeared  espe- 
cially in  a  system  of  plundering  and  torturing  the  provin- 
dais,  compared  with  which  previous  outrages  even  seemed 
tolerable  and  moderate.     Stealing  and  robbing  had  been  in 
some  measure  legitimized  by  custom ;  the  commission  on 
extortions  might  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  taxing 
the  senators  returning  from  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
their  colleagues  that  remained  at  home.     But  when  a  r^ 
spectable  Siceliot,  because  he  had  not  been  ready  to  help 
the  governor  in  a  crime,  was  by  the  latter  condemned  to 
death  in  his  absence  and  unheard  :  when  even  Roman  bur^ 
gesses,  if  they  were  not  equites  or  senators,   wrere  in  the 
provinces  no  longer  safe   from  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
Roman  magistrate,  and  the  oldest  acquired  right  of  the 
Roman  democracy — seciurity  of  life  and  person — ^began  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  ruling  oligarchy  ;  then  even 
the  public  in  tli^  Forum  at  Rome  had  an  ear  for  the  com- 
plaints  regarding  its  magistrates  in  the  provinces,  and  re 
garding  the  unjust  judges  who  morally  shared  the  responsi 
bility  of  such  misdeeds.     The  opposition  of  course  did  nol 
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omit  to  assail  its  oppononts  in-^what  was  almost  the  oAlj 
ground  left  to  it — ^Uie  tribunals.  The  young  Gaius  Caesar 
who  also,  so  far  as  his  %e  allowed,  took  lealous  part  in  thi 
agitation  for  the  revival  of  the  tribuniciaa  power,  brooghl 
to  trial  in  677  one  of  the  most  distingaisbed 
partisans  of  Stilla  the  consular  Gkiaens  Dol;^ 
bella,  and  in  the  following  year  another  Sullan  oflSoer  Guoa 
Antonius ;  and  Marcus  Cicero  in  684  called  to 
account  Gaius  Verres,  one  of  the  most  wretdied 
of  the  creatures  of  Sulla,  and  one  of  Uie  worst  soourges 
of  the  provincials.  Again  and  again  were  the  pictures  of 
that  dark  period  of  the  proscriptions,  the  fearful  sufferings 
of  the  provincials,  the  disgraceful  state  of  Roman  criminal 
justice,  unfolded  before  the  assembled  multitude  with  all 
the  parade  of  Italian  rhetoric,  and  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  Italian  sarcasm,  and  the  mighty  dead  as  well  as  his  living 
instruments  were  unrelentingly  exposed  to  their  wrath  and 
scorn.  The  re-establishment  of  the  full  tribunician  power, 
with  the  continuance  of  which  the  freedom,  might,  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic  seemed  bound  up  as  by  a  charm 
of  primeval  sacredness,  the  reintroduction  of  the  "  stem  ^ 
equestrian  tribunals,  the  renewal  of  the  censorship,  which 
Sulla  had  set  aside,  for  the  purifying  of  the  supreme  gov- 
erning board  from  its  corrupt  and  pernicious  elements, 
were  daily  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  orators  of 
the  popular  party. 

But  with  all  this  no  progress  was  made.     There  was 
scandal  and  outcry  enough,  but  no  real  result 
refluits  was  attained  by  this  exposure  of  the  govern- 

demotratie  mi'ut  according  to  and  beyond  its  deserts.  The 
«g»  tioxL  niaterial  power  still  lay,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  military  interference,  in  the  hands  of  the  burgesses  of 
the.  capital ;  and  the  "  people  "  that  thronged  the  streets  of 
Rome  and  made  magistrates  and  laws  in  the  Forum,  was 
in  fact  nowise  better  than  the  governing  senate-  The  gov. 
ernment  no  doubt  had  to  come  to  tAjrms  with  the  multi- 
tude, wh(>re  its  own  immediate  interest  was  at  stake ;  thii 
was  the  reason  for  the  renewal  of  the  Sempronian  com 
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law.    But  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  tl  is  populace 
would  display  earnestness  on  behalf  of  an  idea  or  even  of 
A  judicious  reform.     What  Demosthenes  said  of  his  Athe- 
nians was  justly  applied  to  the  Romans  of  this  })eriod — the 
people  were  very  zealous  for  action,  so  long  as  they  stood 
round  the  platform  and  listened  to  proposals  of  reforms ; 
but  when  they  went  home,  no  one  thought  further  of  what 
he  had  heard  in  the  market-place.     However  those  demo- 
eratic  agitators  might  stir  the  fire,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  inflammable  material  was  wanting.     The  government 
knew  this,  and  allowed  no  concession  to  be  M-rung  from  it 
on  important  questions  of  principle  ;  at  the  utmost  it  con- 
sented about  682  to  grant  amnesty  to  a  portion 
of  those  who  had  become  exiles  with  Lepidus. 
Any  concessions  that  did  take  place,  came  not  so  much  from 
the  pressure  of  the  democracy  as  from  the  attempts  at 
mediation  of  the  moderate  aristocracy.     But  of  the  two 
laws  which  the  single  still  surviving  leader  of  this  section 
Gains  Cotta  carried  in  his  consulate  of  679,  that 
which  concerned  the  tribunals  was  again  set  aside 
in  the  very  next  year;  and  the  second,  which  abolished  the 
Sollan  enactment  that  those  who  had  held  the  tribunate 
shoald  be  disqualified  for  undertaking  other  magistracies, 
hot  allowed  the  other  limitations  to  continue,  merely  ex- 
dted — like  every  half  measure — the  displeasure  of  both 
parties.    The  party  of  conservatives   friendly  to   reform 
which  lost  its  most  eminent  head  by  the  early  death  of 
Cotta  occurring  soon  after  (about  681)  dwindled 
away  more  and  more — crushed  between  the  ex 
tremes,  which  were  becoming  daily  more  marked.     But  ol 
thase  the  party  of  the  government,  wretched  and  indolent 
as  it  was,  necessarily  retained  the  advantage  in  presence  of 
the  equally  wretched  and  equally  indolent  opposition. 

But  this  state  of  matters  so  favourable  to  the  govern- 
Doaneibe.  ^^^^  was  altered,  when  the  differences  became 
y*»tt»  more  distinctly  developed  which  subsisted  be^ 
ttjt^  tween  it  and  those  of  its  partisans  whose  nopea 
Raptiu.       aspired  to  higher  objects  than  the  seat  of  hop 
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our  in  the  senate  and  the  aristooratio  villa.  n  die  firt*. 
rank  of  these  stood  Ghiaeus  Pompeius.  He  was  a  Sul* 
Ian;  but  we  have  already  shown  (p.  23)  how  little  he 
was  at  home  among  his  own  party,  how  his  lineage,  his 
past  history,  his  hopes  still  separated  him  from  the  nobility 
IS  whose  protector  and  champion  he  was  officially  regarded. 
The  breach  already  apparent  had  been  widened  irropar%bly 
during  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  the  genera) 
(6T7-683).  With  reluctance  and  semi-com- 
pulsion the  government  had  associated  lum  as  ooUeagnr 
with  their  true  representative  Quintus  Metellus;  and  in 
turn  he  accused  the  senate,  probably  not  without  ground, 
of  having  by  its  neglect  of  the  Spanish  armies,  whether 
from  carelessness  or  malice,  occasioned  their  defeats  and 
placed  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  in  jeopardy.  Now 
he  returned  as  victor  over  his  open  and  his  secret  foes,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  inured  to  war  and  wholly  devoted  to 
him,  requiring  assignments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  a  tri- 
umph and  consulship  for  himself.  The  latter  demands 
came  into  collision  with  the  law.  Pompeius,  although 
several  times  invested  in  an  extraordinary  way  with  su* 
preme  official  authority,  had  not  yet  filled  any  ordinary 
magistracy,  not  even  the  quaestorship,  and  was  still  not  a 
member  of  the  senate ;  and  none  but  one  who  had  passed 
through  the  round  of  lesser  ordinary  magistracies  could 
be  consul,  none  but  one  who  had  been  invested  with  the 
ordinary  supreme  power  could  triumph.  The  senate  was 
legally  entitled,  if  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
to  bid  him  begin  with  the  quaestorship ;  if  he  requested  a 
triumph,  to  remind  him  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  under  like 
circumstances  had  renounced  his  triumph  over  cocquered 
Spain.  Nor  was  Pompeius  less  dependent  constitutionally 
on  the  good  will  of  the  senate  as  respected  the  lands  prom 
ised  to  his  soldiers.  But,  although  the  senate — as  with  its 
feebleness  even  in  animosity  was  very  conceivable — should 
yield  those  points  and  concede  to  the  victorious  general  in 
return  for  his  acting  as  executioner  against  the  democratic 
chiefs  the  triumph,  the  consulate,  and  the  assignations  o/ 
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land,  an   honourable  annihilation  in  senatorial   indolence 
imong  the  long  series  of  peaceful  senatorial  imperatores 
was  the  most  fiivourable  lot  which  the  oligarchy  was  able 
to  assign  to  the  general  of  thirty-six.    That  which  his  heart 
really  longed  for — the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war-  • 
he  could  never  expect  to  obtain  from  the  volmitary  bo- 
*itowal  of  the  senate  :  in  their  own  well-understood  interest 
tbe  oligarchy  could  not  permit  him  to  add  to  his  African 
lod  European  trophies  those  of  a  third   continent;   the 
Uurels  which  were  to  be  plucked  copiously  and  easily  in 
the  East  were  reserved  at  all  events  for  the  pure  aristoo- 
ncy.    But  if  the  celebrated  general  did  not  find  his  account 
in  the  ruling  oligarchy,  there  remained — ^for  neither  was 
the  time  ripe,  nor  was  the  temperament  of  Pompeius  at 
all  fitted,  for  a  purely  personal  outspoken  dynastic  policy 
—no  alternative  save  to   make  common  cause  with   the 
democratic  party.     No  special  interest  bound  him  to  the 
Sallan  constitution;  he  could  pursue  his  personal  objects 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  one  more  democratic 
On  the  other  hand  he  found  all  that  he  needed  in  the  demo* 
cratic  party.     Its  active  and  adroit  leaders  were  ready  and 
ftble  to  relieve  the  helpless  and  somewhat  awkward  hero  of 
the  trouble  of  political  leadership,  and  yet  much  too  insig- 
nifieant  to  be  able  or  even  willing  to  dispute  with  the  cel^ 
brated  general  the  first  place  and  especially  the  military 
lapremacy.     Even  Grains  Caesar,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  them,  was  simply  a  young  man  whose  daring  exploits 
and  fashionable  debts  &r  more  than  his  fiery  democratic 
eloqaence  had  gained  him  a  name,  and  who  could  not  but 
feel  himself  greatly  honoured  when   the  world-renowned 
Imperator  allowed  him  to  be  his  political  adjutant.     That 
popularity,  to  which  men  like  Pompeius,  with  pretenhioitS 
greater  than  their  abilities,  usually  attach  more  value  than 
they  are  willing  to  confess,  could  not  but  fall  in  the  highest 
measure  to  the  lot  of  the  young  general  whose  accession 
Aoold  give  victory  to  the  almost  forlorn  cause  of  the  de> 
noeracy.    The  reward  of  victory  claimed  by  him  for  him 
nlf  and  his  soldiers  would  then  follow  of  itself.     In  general 
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it  seemed  if  the  oligarchy  were  overthrown,  that  amidat 
the  total  ;^ant  of  other  considerable  chiefs  of  the  oppoai 
tion  it  wculd  depend  solely  on  Pompeius  himself  to  detep 
mine  his  future  position.  And  of  this  much  there  could 
liardly  be  a  doubt,  that  the  accession  of  the  general  of  the 
aiicy,  which  had  just  returned  Yictorious  from  Spain  and 
Btill  stood  unbroken  in  Italy,  to  the  party  of  opposition 
must  have  as  its  consequence  the  &11  of  the  existing  order 
ofthings.  Government  and  opposition  were  equally  powei^ 
less ;  so  soon  as  the  latter  no  longer  fought  merely  with  the 
weapons  of  declamation,  but  had  the  sword  of  a  victorioni 
general  ready  to  back  its  demands,  the  government  would 
be  overcome  at  all  events,  and  that  perhaps  even  without  a 
struggle. 

Pompeius  and   the  democrats  thus  found  themselves 
urged  into  coalition.     Personal  dislikings  were 
the  military     probably  not  wanting  on  either  side :  it  was  not 
thedemoo-      possible  that  the  victorious  general  could  love 
"^"^  the   street  orators,  nor  could   these  hail  with 

pleasure  as  their  chief  the  executioner  of  Carbo  and  Brutus ; 
but  political  necessity  outweighed  at  least  for  the  moment 
all  moral  scruples. 

The  democrats  and  Pompeius,  however,  were  not  the 
sole  parties  to  the  league.  Marcus  Crassus  was  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  Pompeius.  Although  a  Sullan  like  the 
latter,  his  politics  were  quite  as  in  the  case  of  Pompeius 
preeminently  of  a  personal  kind,  and  by  no  means  those 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy  ;  and  he  too  was  now  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  large  and  victorious  army,  with  which  he 
had  just  suppressed  the  slave  insurrection.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  would  ally  himself  with  the  oligarchy 
tgainst  the  coalition,  or  enter  that  coalition :  he  chose  the 
latter,  which  was  doubtless  the  safer  course.  With  his 
colossal  wctilth  and  his  influence  on  the  clubs  of  the  capital 
he  was  in  any  case  a  valuable  ally ;  but  under  existing 
circumstances  t  was  an  incalculable  gain,  when  the  only 
army,  with  which  the  senate  could  have  met  the  troops  of 
Pompeius,  joined  the  attacking  force.    The  democrats  moro 
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orer,  who  were  probably  somewhat  uneasy  at  their  alliance 
with  that  too  powerful  general,  were  not  displeased  to  see 
i  counterpoise  and  perhaps  a  future  rival  associated  with 
him  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Crassus. 

Thus  in  the  summer  of  683  the  first  coalition  took  place 
between  the  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
two  Sullan  generals  Gnaeus  Pompeius  and  Mai^ 
eu  Craasas  on  the  other.  The  generals  adopted  the  party- 
programme  of  the  democracy;  and  they  were  promised 
immediately  in  return  the  consulship  for  the  coming  year, 
while  Pompeius  was  to  have  also  a  triumph  and  the  desired 
illotments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  and  Crassus  as  the  con- 
queror of  Spartacus  at  least  the  honour  of  a  solemn  en- 
trance into  the  capital. 

To  the  two  Italian  armies,  the  great  capitalists,  and  the 
democracy,  which  thus  came  forward  in  league  for  the  over- 
(hrow  of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  senate  had  nothing  to 
oppose  save  perhaps  the  second  Spanish  army  under  Quin- 
tal Metellus  Pius.  But  Sulla  had  truly  predicted  that  what 
He  did  would  not  be  done  a  second  time ;  Metellus,  by  no 
inettis  inclined  to  involve  himself  in  a  civil  war,  had  dis- 
diii^  his  soldiers  immediately  after  crossing  the  Alps. 
So  nothing  was  left  for  the  oligarchy  but  to  submit  to  what 
was  inevitable.  The  senate  granted  the  dispensations  requi- 
lite  lor  the  consulship  and  triumph ;  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
aus  were,  without  opposition,  elected  consuls  for 
684,  while  their  armies,  on  pretext  of  awaiting 
their  triumph,  encamped  before  the  city.  Pompeius  there- 
upon, even  before  entering  on  oflice,  gave  his  public  and 
Ibrmal  adherence  to  the  democratic  programme  in  an  as- 
lembly  of  the  people  held  by  the  tribune  Marcus  Lollius 
Palicanua.  The  change  of  the  constitution  was  thus  in 
prtfidple  decided. 

They  now  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  abolish  the  Sullan 

institutions.     First  of  all  the  tribunician  magis- 

J^SJ^J*     tracy  regained  its  earlier  authority.     Pompeius 

himself  as  consul  introduced  the  law  which  gave 

back  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  their  time- 

VoL.  IV.— 6 
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honoured  prerogatives,  and  in  particaliir  the  initiatiTe  ol 
legislation — a  singular  gift  indeed,  from  the  hand  of  a  maa 
who  had  done  more  than  any  one  living  to  wrest  from  tbf 
community  its  ancient  privileges. 

With  respect  to  the  jury  tribunals,  the  regulation  of 

Sulla,  that  the  roll  of  the  senators  was  to  serYt 

rangenieQt      as  the  list  of  jurymen,  was  abolished ;  but  this 

M  to  juries.     ^^  ^^  ^^^  led  to  a  simple  restoration  of  the 

Gracchan  equestrian  courts.  In  future — ^it  was  enacted  bj 
the  new  Aurelian  law — the  colleges  of  jurymen  were  to 
consist  one-third  of  senators  and  two-thirds  of  men  of 
equestrian  census,  and  of  the  latter  the  half  must  have 
filled  the  ofliee  of  district-presidents  (the  so-called  tribum 
aerarii).  This  last  alteration  was  a  fiirther  concesnon 
made  to  the  democrats,  inasmuch  as  at  least  a  third  of  the 
criminal  indices^  just  like  the  civil  indices  of  the  court  of 
the  ceniumviriy  were  indirectly  derived  from  the  elections 
of  the  tribes.  The  reason,  again,  why  the  senate  was  nol 
totally  excluded  from  the  tribunals  is  probably  to  be  sought 
partly  in  the  relations  of  Crassus  to  the  senate,  partly  in 
the  accession  of  the  senatorial  middle  party  to  the  coalition.; 
with  which  is  doubtless  connected  the  circum£itance  that 
this  law  was  brought  in  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Cotta,  the 
brother  of  their  lately  deceased  leader. 

Not  less  important  was  the  abolition  of  the  arrange^ 

ments  as  to  taxation  established  for  Asia  by 

of  the  Sulla  (iii.  431),  which  in  all  probability  liicewise 

teyenue-         took  place  this  year.     The  governor  of  Asia  at 

"*  that  time,  Lucius  Lucullus,  was  directed  to  re- 
establish the  system  of  farming  the  revenue  introduced  by 
Gaius  Grucchus  ;  and  thus  this  important  source  of  mozkcy 
and  power  was  restored  to  the  great  capitalists. 

Lastly,  not  only  was  the  censorship  renewed,  but  piol^ 
ably  at  the  same  time  the  earlier  limitation  of 
of  tbe  oen-  the  magistracy  to  a  term  of  eighteen  months 
***     ^*  was  abolished,  and  the  censor j  were  allowed,  io 

case  they  found  it  necessary,  to  hold  office  for  five  years— 
the  piofessedly  original  term,  namely  that  assigned  to  ths 
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iiiBt  pair  of  censors  in  the  Annals  falsified  in  the  interest 
of  democracy.     The  elections  which  the  new  consuls  fixed 
ihortly  after  entering  on  their  office  fell,  in  evident  mockery 
of  the  senate,  on  the  two  consuls  of  682,  Gnaeus 
Lentulus  Qodianus  and  Lucius  Gellius,  who  had 
been  removed  by  the  senate  from  their  commands  on  ao* 
eonnt  of  their  wretched  management  of  the  war  against 
Spartacus  (p.  104).     It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  theise 
men  put  in  motion  all  the  means  which  their  important  and 
grare  office  placed  at  their  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage  to  the  new  holders  of  power  and  of  annoy- 
ing the  senate.    At  least  an  eighth  part  of  the  senate,  sixty- 
foor  senators,  a  number  hitherto  unparalleled,  were  deleted 
from  the  roll,  including  Gains  Antonius,  formerly  impeached 
withoat  success  by  Gaius  Caesar  (p.  116),  Publius  Lentulus 
Sura,  the  consul  of  683,  and  in  all  probability 
not  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  creatures  of 
SqIIa. 

Thus  in  684  they  had  reverted  in  the  main  to  the  ar- 
rangements that  subsisted    before  the    SuUan 
^^^         restoration.     Again  the  multitude  of  the  capi- 
tal was  fed  from  the  state-chest,  in  other  words 
from  the  provinces;  again  the  tribunician  au- 
thority gave  to  every  demagogue  a  legal  license  to  overturn 
the  arrangements  of  the  state ;  again  the  moneyed  nobilit} , 
as  fiutners  of  the  revenue  and  possessed  of  the  judicial  con 
trol  over  the  governors,  raised  their  heads  alongside  of  the 
government  as  powerfully  as  ever  ;  again  the  senate  trem- 
bled hcfore  the  verdict  of  jurymen  of  the  equestrian  order 
aod  hefbre  the  censorial  censure.     The  system  of  Sulla, 
vhidi  had  based  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the  nobility  on 
the  political  annihilation  of  the  mercantile  aristocracy  and 
ot  demagogism,  was  thus  completely  overthrown.     Leav- 
mgout  of  view  some  subordinate  enactments  the  abolition 
of  which  was  not  overtaken  till  afterwards,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  the  right-  of  sel^completion  to  the  priestly 
eoOeges  (iiU  486),  nothing  of  the  general  ordinances  of 
RiDa  survived  except  on  the  one  hand  concessions  which  hi 
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himself  found  it  neceasary  to  make  to  the  opposltioD,  such 
as  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  citizenship  of  all  the  Itak 
fans,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enactments  without  any  marked 
partisan  tendency,  and  with  which  therefore  even  judidoor 
democrats  found  no  &ult — such  as,  among  others,  the  re- 
Btriction  of  the  ireedmen,  the  regulation  of  the  functions  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  material  alterations  in  criminal 
law. 

The  coalition  was  more  agreed  regarding  these  que» 
tions  of  principle,  than  with  respect  to  the  peraonal  quee* 
tions  which  such  a  political  revolution  raised.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  democrats  were  not  content  with  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  programme;  but  they  now  de- 
manded  a  restoration  in  their  own  sense— reyiyal  of  the 
commemoration  of  their  dead,  punishment  of  the  murder- 
ers, recall  of  the  proscribed  from  exile,  removal  of  the 
political  disqualification  that  lay  on  their  children,  restora- 
tion of  the  estates  confiscated  by  Sulla,  indemnification  at 
the  expense  of  the  heirs  and  assistants  of  the  dictator. 
These  were  certainly  the  logical  consequences  which  ensued 
from  a  pure  victory  of  the  democracy ;  but  Uie  victory  of 
the  coalition  of  683  was  very  far  from  being 
such.  The  democracy  gave  to  it  their  name  and 
their  programme,  but  it  was  the  officers  who  had  joined  the 
movement,  and  above  all  Pompeius,  that  gave  to  it  power 
and  completion  ;  and  these  could  never  yield  their  consent 
to  a  reaction  which  would  not  only  have  shaken  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  to  its  foundations,  but  would  have  ulti- 
mately turned  against  themselves — men  still  had  a  lively 
recollection  whose  blood  Pompeius  had  shed,  and  how  Craa* 
sus  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  enormous  fortune.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  but  at  the  same  time  significant  of 
the  weakness  of  the  democracy,  that  the  coali- 
tion of  683  took  not  the  slightest  step  towards 
procuring  for  the  democrats  revenge  or  even  rehabilitation. 
The  supplementary,  collection  of  all  the  purchase  money 
still  outstanding  for  confiscated  estates  bought  by  auotiou, 
or  even  remitted  to  the  purchasers  by  Sulla — fo;  which  thf 
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oensor  Leotulus  provided  in  »  special  law— can  hardly  bt 
ngarded  as  an  exception;  for  though  Hot  a  few  Sulloni 
were  thereby  severely  afiected  in  their  personal  interesti^ 
yet  the  measure  itself  was  essentially  a  confirmation  of  tba 
ooofiseatioas  undertaken  by  Sulla. 

The  work  of  Sulla  was  thus  destroyed ;  but  what  the 
j^^^^^.         future  order  of  things  was  to  be  was  a  question 
^>7         raised  rather  than  decided  by  that  destruction. 
F^^SnL       ^^  coalition,  kept  together  solely  by  the  com- 
mon  object  of  setting  aside  the  work  of  restora- 
tion, dissolved  of  itself^  if  not  in  name,  at  any  rate  in  real- 
ity, when  that  object  was  attained ;  while  the  question  to 
viist  quarter  the  preponderance  of  power  was  in  the  first 
iostance  to  fall  seemed  approaching  an  equally  speedy  and 
Tiolent  solution*     The  armies  of  Pompeius  and  Crassiis 
•till  lay  before  the  gates  of  the  city.    The  former  had  in- 
deed promised  to  disband  his  soldiers  afler  his   triumph 
(last  day  of  Dec.,  683)  ;   but  he  had  lefl  his 
promise  unperformed,  in  order  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  state  might  be  completed  without  hindrance  ur.. 
der  the  pressure  which  the  Spanish  army  in  front  of  the 
capital  exercised  over  the  city  and  the  senate— a  precedent 
which  in  like  manner  applied  to  the  army  of  Crassus.    This 
reason  now  existed  no  longer ;  but  still  the  dissolution  of 
tile  armies  was  postponed.     Matters  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
two  generals  allied  with  the  democracy  would  seize  the 
military  dictatorship  and  place  oligarchs  and  democrats  in 
^  same  chains ;  and  this  one  could  only  be  Pompeius. 
Prom  the  first  Crassus  had  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
coalition ;    he  had  been  obliged  to  propose  himself,  and 
owed  even  his  election  to  the  consulship  mainly  to  the 
proud  intercession  of  Pompeius.     Far  the  stronger,  Pom- 
peius was  evidently  master  of  the  situation ;  if  he  availed 
kims^f  of  it,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  but  become  what 
^instinct  of  the  multitude  even  now  designated  him — the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  mightiest  state  in  the  civilized  world. 
AJready  the  whole  mass  of  the  servile  crowded  »round  th^ 
■iiture  monarch.     Already  his  weaker  opponents  were  seek 
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ing  their  last  resourco  in  a  new  coalition ;  Craasus,  fall  of 
old  and  recent  jeafousy  towarda  the  younger  rival  who  ac 
thoroughly  outstripped  him,  made  approachea  to  the  aenatf 
and  attempted  by  unprecedented  largeasea  to  attadi  to  him- 
aelf  the  multitude  of  the  capital — aa  if  the  oligardiy  which 
Crassus  himself  had  helped  to  break  down,  and  die  evof 
ongratcful  multitude,  would  have  been  able  to  afibrd  any 
protection  whatever  against  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
army.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  armies  of  Pom 
peius  and  Crassus  would  come  to  blows  before  the  gates  of 
the  capitaL 

But  the  democrats  averted  this  cataatrophe  by  their 
sagacity  and  their  pliancy.  For  their  party 
ment  of  too,  as  Well  ss  for  the  senate  and  Crassus,  it  was 
ompeius,  all-important  that  Pompeius  should  not  seia« 
the  dictatorship ;  but  with  a  truer  discernment  of  theii 
own  wealcness  and  of  the  character  of  their  powerful  oppo- 
nent their  leaders  tried  the  method  of  conciliation.  Pom- 
peius lacked  no  condition  for  grasping  at  the  crown  except 
the  first  of  all — true  kingly  courage.  We  have  already  do- 
scribed  the  man — with  his  effort  to  be  at  once  loyal  repub- 
lican and  master  of  Rome,  with  his  vacillation  and  inde- 
cision, with  his  pliableness  that  concealed  itself  under  the 
boasting  of  independent  resolution.  This  was  the  first 
great  trial  to  which  destiny  subjected  him  ;  and  he  failed  to 
stand  it.  The  pretext  under  which  Pompeins  refused  to 
dismiss  the  army  was,  that  he  distrusted  Crassus  and  there- 
fore  could  not  take  the  initiative  in  disbanding  the  soldiers. 
The  democrats  induced  Crassus  to  make  grac^ious  advances 
in  the  matter,  and  to  present  overtures  <^)f  peace  to  his  col- 
league before  the  eyes  of  all ;  in  public  and  in  private  they 
besought  the  latter  that  to  the  double  merit  of  having  van* 
quished  the  enemy  and  reconciled  the  parties  he  would  add 
the  third  and  yet  greater  service  of  preserving  internal 
peace  to  his  country,  and  banisliing  the  fearful  spectre  of 
civil  war  with  which  they  were  thre^itened.  Whatever 
could  tell  on  a  vain,  unskilful,  vacillating  man — all  the  flat* 
taring  arts  of  diplomacy,  all  the  theatrical  apparatus  of 
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patriotio  enthusiasm— was  put  iu  motion  to  obtain  the  d» 
lired  result ;  and — which  was  the  main  point — things  had 
by  the  well-timed  compliances  of  Crassus  assumed  such  a 
ihape,  that  Pompeius  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  come 
iorward  openly  as  tyrant  of  Rome  or  to  retire.  So  he  at 
kigth  yielded  and  consented  to  disband  the  troops.  The 
rimmand  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  which  he  doubtless  hopeQ 
lo  obtain  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  consul  for 
684,  he  could  not  now  desire,  since  Lucullus 
seemed  to  have  practically  ended  that  war  with 
^  the  campaign  of  683.     He  deemed  it  beneath 

his  dignity   to   accept    the  consular    province 
assigned  him  by  the  senate  in  accordance  with  the  Sempro- 
nian  law,  and  Crassus  in  this  followed  his  example.     Ac- 
cordingly when  Pompeius  after  discharging  his  soldiers  re- 
signed  his  consulship  on  the  last  day  of  684,  he 
retired  for  the  time  wholly  from  public  affairs, 
ftod  declared  that  he  wished  thenceforth  to  live  a  quiet  life 
■8  a  simple  citizen.     He  had  put  himself  into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  was  obliged  to  grasp  at  the  crown  ;  and,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  this,  no  part  was  led  to  him 
hut  the  empty  one  of  a  candidate  resigning  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne. 

The  retirement  of  the  man,  to  whom  as  things  stood 

the  first  place  belonged,  from  the  ]>olitical  stage 

j^^aad    produced  in  the  first  instance  nearly  the  same 

position  of  parties  which  we  found  in  the  Grao- 

n  and  Marian  epochs.     Sulla  had  merely  strengthened 

senatorial  government,  not  created  it;   so,  after  the 

^^alwarks    erected   by  Sulla   had   fallen,   the  government 

Slevertheless  remained  primarily  with  the  senate,  although, 

VM>  doubt,  the  constitution  with  which  it  governed — in  the 

v&un  the  restored  Gracchan  constitution — was  pervaded  by 

s  spirit  hostile   to   the  oligarchy.      The   democracy   hod 

dfected  the  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitution ; 

bat  without  a  new  Gracchus  it  was  a  body  without  a  head^ 

nd  that  neither  Pompeius  nor  Crassus  could  be  perma* 

le&Uy  such  a  head,  was  in  itself  clear  and  had  been  made 
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still  clearer  by  the  recent  events.    So  the  demoaratio  op 
position,  for  want  of  a  leader  who  oould  have  directly  seised 
the  helm,  had  to  content  itself  for  the  time  being  with 
hindering  and  annoying  the  government  at  every  ntejK 
Between  the  oligarchy,  however,  and  the  demooraoy  ther^ 
rose  into  new  consideration  the  capitalist  party,  which  im 
the  recent  crisis  had  made  common  cause  with  the  latter, 
but  which  the  oligarchs  now  sealously  endeavoured  to  draw 
over  to  their  side  so  as  to  acquire  in  it  a  oounterpoise  to 
the  democracy.    Thus  courted  on  both  sides  the  moneyed 
lords  did  not  neglect  to  turn  their  advantageous  position  to 
account,  and  to  have  the  only  one  of  their  former  privileges 
which  they  had  not  yet  regained — the  fourteen  benches  re* 
served  for  the  equestrian  order  in  the  theatre— 
now  (687)  restored  to  them  by  decree  of  the 
people      On  the  whole,  without  abruptly  breaking  with 
the  democracy,  they  again  drew  closer  to  the  government. 
The  very  relations  of  the  senate  with  Crassus  and  his  clients 
point  in  this  direction ;  but  a  better  understanding  between 
the  senate  and  the  moneyed  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  fiict,  that  in  686 
the  senate  withdrew  from  Lucius  Luoullua  the 
ablest  of  the  senatorial  officers,  at  the  instance  of  the  capi- 
talists whom  he  had  sorely  annoyed,  the  administration  of 
the  province  of  Asia  so  important  for  their  purposes  (p.  90). 
But  while  the  factions  of  the  capital  were  indulging  in 
_  their  wonted  mutual  quarrels  which  thev  were 

Tho  eTonta  i  i  i    . 

in  the  £«st»     never  able  to  bring  to  any  proper  decision,  events 
effect  on         in  the  E^t  followed  their  fatal  course,  as  we 
*™^  have  already  described  ;  and  it  was  these  events 

that  })n)ught  the  dilatory  course  of  tho  politics  of  the  capi- 
tal to  t%  crisis.  Tho  war  both  by  land  and  by  sea  had  lher« 
taken  a  most  unfavourable  turn.  In  the  begin- 
ning  of  687  the  Pontic  army  of  the  Romans  was 
destroyed,  and  their  Armenian  army  was  utterly  breaking 
up  on  its  retreat ;  all  their  conquests  were  lost,  the  sea  was 
exclusively  in  the  power  of  tho  pirates,  and  the  price  of 
grain  in  Italy  was  thereby  so  raised  that  they  were  afrai<J 
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of  tfi  actcuJ  fomine.  No  doubt,  as  we  saw,  the  fau!t8  of 
Ihe  generals,  especially  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  admiral 
HiTCDS  Antonius  and  the  temerity  of  the  otherwise  able 
Lnoiiis  Lucullus,  were  in  part  the  occasion  of  these  calami- 
ties; no  doubt  also  the  democracy  had  by  its  revolutionary 
igitstions  materially  contributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  th« 
Annenian  army.  But  of  course  the  government  was  now 
held  cumulatively  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  which 
itself  and  others  had  occasioned,  and  the  indignant  hungry 
Doltitude  desired  only  an  opportunity  to  settle  accounts 
with  the  senate. 

It  was  a  decisive  crisis.     The  oligarchy,  though  degrade^] 
and  disarmed,  was  not  yet  overthrown,  for  the 
^f  management  of  public  affairs  was  still  in  the 


bands  of  the  senate ;  but  it  would  fall,  if  its 
opponents  should  appropriate  to  themselves  that  uianage- 
nent  and  more  especially  the  superintendence  of  military 
•flairs;  and  now  this  was  possible.  If  proposals  for  an- 
other and  better  management  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea 
▼ere  now  submitted  to  the  comitia,  the  senate  was  ob- 
vioasly — looking  to  the  temper  of  the  burgesses — ^not  in 
I  position  to  prevent  their  passing;  and  an  interference  of 
the  burgesses  in  these  supreme  questions  of  administration 
was  practically  the  deposition  of  tne  senate  and  the  trans- 
feraice  of  the  management  of  the  state  to  the  leaders  of 
opposition.  Once  more  the  concatenation  of  events  brought 
the  decision  into  the  hands  of  Pompeius.  For  more  than 
two  years  the  famous  general  had  lived  as  a  private  citizen 
in  die  capital.  His  voice  was  seldom  heard  in  the  senate- 
house  or  in  the  Forum  ;  in  the  former  he  was  unwelcome 
nd  without  influence,  in  the  latter  he  was  afraid  of  X\\^ 
stormy  proceedings  of  the  parties.  But  when  he  did  show 
himself,  it  was  with  the  full  retinue  of  his  clients  high  and 
low,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  solemn  reserve  imposed  \x\ 
the  multitude.  If  he,  who  was  still  surrounded  with  the 
Dndiminished  lustre  of  his  extraordinary  successes,  should 
Dowofler  to  go  to  the  East,  he  would  beyond  doubt  bt 
readily  invested  by  the  burgesses  with  all  the  plenitude  oi 
Vol.  IV.- 6* 
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military  and  political  power  whidi  he  might  ask.  For  (h« 
oligarchy,  wliich  saw  in  the  popular  military  diotatorship 
their  certain  ruin,  and  in  Pompeius  himself  since  the  oo 
alition  of  683  their  most  hated  foe,  this  was  to 
overwhelming  blow ;  but  the  demooratio  party 
alsc  could  have  little  comfort  in  the  prospect.  However 
desif-able  the  putting  an  end  to  the  government  of  tbs 
senate  could  not  but  be  in  itself,  it  was,  if  it  took  plaoe  in 
this  way,  far  less  a  victory  for  their  party  than  a  personal 
victory  for  their  over^powcrful  ally.  In  the  latter  there 
might  easily  arise  a  far  more  dangerous  opponent  to  thi 
democratic  party  than  the  senate  had  he&a.  The  danger 
fortimately  avoided  a  few  years  before  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  Spanish  army  and  the  retirement  of  Pompeius  would 
recur  in  an  increased  measure,  if  Pompeius  should  now  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  East. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Pompeius  acted  or  at  least 
jy  allowed  others  to  act  in  his  behalf.     In  687  two 

Overthrow  projects  of  law  Were  introduced,  one  of  whichy 
toriai  rule,  besides  decreeing  the  discharge — ^long  demanded 
gower  of  by  the  democracy — of  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic 
ompeu*.  ^pjjjy  Yvho  had  served  their  term,  decreed  the 
recall  of  its  commander-in-chief  Lucius  LucuUus  and  the 
supplying  of  his  place  by  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  current 
year,  Gaius  Piso  or  Manius  Glabrio ;  while  the  second  r^ 
vived  and  extended  the  plan  proposed  seven  years  before 
by  the  senate  itself  for  clearing  the  seas  from  the  pirates. 
A  single  general  to  be  named  by  the  senate  from  the  coii- 
sulars  was  to  be  appointed,  to  hold  by  sea  exclusive  com- 
mand over  the  whole  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hprcuies  to  the  coasts  of  Pontus  and  Syria,  and  to  exercise 
b)  land,  concurrently  with  the  respective  Roman  governorSi 
supreme  command  over  the  whole  coa^^ts  for  fifty  miles 
inland.  The  office  was  secured  to  him  for  three  years. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  staff,  such  as  Home  had  never 
Been,  of  five-and-twenty  lieutenants  of  senatorial  rank,  all 
invested  with  praetorian  insignia  and  praetorian  powers,  and 
of  two  under-treasurcrs  with  quacstorian  prerogati  ros,  alJ 
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of  them  selected  by  the  exclusive  will  of  the  commandei 
nKhief.  He  was  allowed  to  raise  as  many  as  120,000  in 
fimtry,  7,000  cavalry,  500  ships  of  war,  and  for  this  pur 
pose  to  dispose  absolutely  of  the  means  of  the  provinoef 
and  dient^tates ;  moreover,  the  existing  vessels  of  war  and 
ft  uonsiderable  number  of  troops  were  at  once  handed  over 
to  him.  The  treasures  of  the  state  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  those  of  the  dependent  communities 
were  to  be  placed  absolutely  at  his  command,  and  in  spite 
of  the  severe  financial  distress  a  sum  of  £1,400,000 
(144,000,000  sesterces)  was  at  once  to  be  paid  to  him  from 
the  state-chest. 

It  is  clear  that  by  these  projects  of  law,  especially  by 
that  which  related  to  the  expedition  against  the  pirates,  the 
govemment  of  the  senate  was  set  aside.  Doubtless  the 
ordioary  supreme  magistrates  nominated  by  the  bui^esses 
were  of  themselves  the  proper  generals  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  extraordinary  magistrates  needed,  at  least 
looording  to  strict  law,  confirmation  by  the  burgesses  in 
order  to  act  as  generals ;  but  in  the  appointment  to  par- 
ticular commands  no  influence  constitutionally  belonged  to 
^  community,  and  it  was  only  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Koate,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  proposition  of  a  magistrate 
entitled  in  himself  to  exercise  the  office  of  general,  that  the 
eomitia  had  hitherto  occasionally  interfered  in  this  matter 
lod  assigned  the  special  sphere  of  office.  On  this  point, 
ever  since  there  had  existed  a  Roman  free  state,  the  prac- 
tical decision  pertained  to  the  senate,  and  this  its  preroga- 
tive had  in  the  course  of  time  obtained  full  recognition. 
No  doubt  the  democracy  had  already  assailed  it ;  but  even 
in  the  most  doubtful  of  the  cases  which  had  hitherto  occur- 
led  —the  transference  of  the  African  command  to  Gaiua 
Marius  in  647  (iii.  193) — it  was  only  a  magis* 
trate  constitutionally  entitled  to  hold  the  office 
of  general  that  was  entrusted  by  the  resolution  of  the  bur- 
gesses with  a  definite  expedition.  But  now  the  burgessei 
were  to  invest  any  private  man  at  their  pleasure  not  merely 
vith  the  extraordinary  authority  of  the  supreme  magistraoj 
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but.  nl&o  with  a  sphere  of  office  deimitely  settled  by  them 
That  the  senate  had  to  choose  this  man  from  the  ranks  ol 
the  coDsulars,  was  a  mitigation  only  in  form  ;  for  the  aelec 
tioc  iras  left  to  it  simply  because  there  was  really  pp  choioet, 
and  i  i  presence  of  the  vehemently  excitad  mnlUtude  tlM 
senate  could  entrust  the  chief  command  oi  the  seas  and 
coasts  to  no  other  save  Pompeius  alone.  Bat  more  dan* 
gerous  still  than  this  negation  in  principle  of  the  senatorial 
control  was  its  practical  abolition  by  the  institution  of  an 
office  of  almost  unlimited  military  and  financial  powers 
While  the  office  of  general  was  formerly  restricted  to  a 
term  of  one  year,  to  a  defmite  province,  and  to  military 
and  financial  resources  strictly  measured  out,  the  new  extra*' 
ordinary  office  had  from  the  outset  a  duration  of  three  years 
secured  to  it — which  of  course  did  not  preclude  a  fhrther 
prolongation  ;  had  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  provinces, 
and  even  Italy  itself  which  was  formerly  free  from  military 
jurisdiction,  subordinated  to  it;  had  the  soldiers,  ships, 
treasures  of  the  state  placed  almost  without  restriction  at 
its  dispo&sl.  Even  the  primitive  fundamental  principle  in 
the  state-law  of  the  Roman  republic  which  we  have  just 
mentioned — that  the  highest  military  and  civil  authority 
could  not  be  conferred  without  the  co-operation  of  the  bup« 
ge^ses — was  infringed  in  favour  of  the  new  commander^in* 
chief.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  conferred  beforehand  on  the 
twenty -five  adjutants  whom  he  was  to  nominate  praetorian 
rank  and   praetorian   prerogatives,*  the  highest  office   of 

•  The  extraordinary  magisterial  power  (pro  connile^  p7'o  praelore^ 
pro  qiiaestore)  might  according  to  Roman  state-law  originate  in  tbrea 
wavs.  It  might  arise  out  of  the  principle  which  applied  to  the  doi> 
urban-magistracies,  that  the  magistracy  continued  up  to  the  appointed 
legal  term  but  the  official  authority  up  to  the  arriral  of  the  successor, 
which  was  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  most  frequent  ease.  Or  it  might 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  appropriate  organs — efpeciaHy  the  comiUa, 
and  in  later  times  also  perhaps  the  senate — nominating  a  chief  inagif^ 
trate  not  contemplated  in  the  cunstituiion,  who  wan  otherwise  on  t 
parity  with  the  ordinary  magistrate,  but  in  token  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  his  office  designated  himself  merely  **  in  stead  of  a  praetor  ^ 
or  **  of  a  consul.**     To  this  class  belong  nho  the  magistrates  nominated 
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republican  Borne  became  subordinate  to  a  newly-created 
office,  for  which  it  was  left  to  the  future  to  find  the  fittiug 
aftmCy  but  which  in  reality  even  now  involved  in  it  the 
monarchy.  It  was  a  total  revolution  in  the  existing  order 
of  things,  for  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  this  project 
of  law. 

These  measures  of  a  man  who  bad  just  given  so  strik* 

ing  proofs  of  his  vacillation  and  weakness  suj> 

JS^K"        prise  us  by  their  decisive  energy.    Nevertheless 

ylJ^^        the  fact  that  Pompeius  acted  on  this  occasion 

more  resolutely  than  during  his  consulate  is  very 

'  capable  of  explanation.     The  point  at  issue  was  not  that 

he  should  come  forward  at  once  as  monarch,  but  only  that 

ke  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  monarchy  by  a  military 

eioeptional  measure,  which,  revolutionary  as  it  was  in  its 

nature,  could  still  be  accomplished  under  the  forms  of  the 

k  the  ordinary  way  as  quaestors,  and  then  extraordinarily  fumiahed 
vHh  prMtorian  or  even  consular  authority  (qxiae»toru  pro  praetare  oi 
pro  wuitU ;  Becker-Biarquardt,  iii.  1,  284),  in  which  quality,  for  ex- 
ample, Publius  Lentulus  Marccllinus  went  in  679  to  Cyrene 
^  (Sallust,  Hut.  ii.  89  Dietsch),  Gnaeus  YiBO  in  689  to  Hither 

jl,  Spain  (Sallust,  CaL  19),  and  Cato  in  696  to  Gypius  (Veil 

it  45).  Or,  lastly,  the  extraordinary  magisterial  authority 
might  rest  on  the  right  of  delegation  vested  in  the  supreme  magistrate. 
If  he  left  the  bounds  of  his  province  or  dtherwise  was  prevented  from 
tdmiiustering  his  office,  he  was  entitled  to  nominate  one  of  those  about 
Idm  If  his  snbstitate,  who  was  then  called  le^cUut  pro  praetore  (Sallust, 
%.  M,  87,  88),  or,  if  the  choice  fell  on  the  quaestor,  qttatsUtr  pro 
praefore  (Sallust,  Tug,  108).  In  like  manner  he  was  entitled,  if  he  had 
BO  qaaestor,  to  cause  the  quaestorial  duties  to  be  discharged  by  one  of 
MA  suite,  who  was  then  called  legcUus  pro  qii'^estore^  a  name  which  is  to 
Of  met  with,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Macedonian  tetradrachnis 
of  Sura,  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of  Macedonia  in 
666-667.  But  it  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  delegation 
qI  thitrofbre  according  to  the  older  state-law  inadmissable,  that  the 
kigfaeat  migbtrate  should,  without  having  met  with  any  hindrance  to 
the  diicharge  of  his  functions,  immediately  upon  his  entering  cm  oflice 
B?C8t  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  with  supreme  authority ;  and 
thus  the  U'^ati  pro  praetore  of  the  proconsul  Pompeius  were  an  inno* 
ntioD,  and  already  similar  in  kind  to  those  who  played  so  great  a  part 
k  Ae  times  of  the  empire. 
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existing  constitution,  and  which  directly  led  Pompeliii 
towards  the  old  object  of  his  wishes,  the  command  ag^nat 
Mithradates  and  Tlgranea.  Important  reasons  of  ezp» 
diency  also  might  be  urged  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
military  power  from  the  senate.  Pompeius  could  not  have 
forgotten  that  a  plan  designed  on  exactly  similar  prinoiplet 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  had  a  few  years  before  fiuiled 
through  the  mismanagement  of  the  senate,  and  that  the 
issue  of  the  Spanish  war  had  been  placed  in  extreme  jeop 
ardy  by  the  neglect  of  the  armicji  on  the  part  of  the  aenaia 
and  its  injudicious  conduct  of  the  finances ;  he  could  uot 
fail  to  see  what  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aristocracy  regarded  him  as  a  renegade  Sullao, 
and  what  fate  was  in  store  for  him,  if  he  allowed  himsell 
to  be  sent  as  general  of  the  government  with  the  usual 
powers  to  the  East.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  he  should 
indicate  a  position  independent  of  the  senate  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  undertaking  the  command,  and  that  the 
burgesses  should  readily  agree  to  it  It  is  moreover  in  a 
high  degree  probable  that  Pompeius  was  on  this  occasion 
urged  to  more  rapid  action  by  those  around  him,  who  were, 
it  may  be  presumed,  not  a  little  indignant  at  his  retirement 
two  years  before.  The  projects  of  law  regarding  the  recall 
of  Lucullus  and  the  expedition  against  the  pirates  were  in- 
troduced by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Aulus  Gabinius,  a 
man  ruined  in  finances  and  morals,  but  a  dexterous  negotia* 
tor,  a  bold  orator,  and  a  brave  soldier.  Little  as  the  aa- 
8 n ranees  of  Pompeius,  that  he  had  no  wish  at  all  for  the 
chief  command  in  the  war  with  the  pirates  and  only  longed 
(•jr  domestic  repose,  were  meant  in  earnest,  there  was  prob- 
ably this  much  of  truth  in  them,  that  the  bold  and  active 
client,  who  was  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Pompeiua 
ind  his  more  immediate  friends  and  who  completely  saw 
ih rough  the  situation  and  the  men,  took  the  decision  to  a 
considerable  extent  out  of  the  hands  of  his  shortsighted  and 
helpless  patron. 

The  democracy,  discontented  as  its  leaders  might  be  in 
The  parties      secret,  could  not  well  come  publicly  forward 


Lak 
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liiihiioo  against  the  project  cf  law.  It  would,  to  all  ap> 
aaUnitt  pearanoe,  have  been  in  no  case  able  to  hinder 
'^^  the  carrying  of  the  law ;    but  it  wciuld  have 

openly  broken  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  compelled  hiiD 
«tfaer  to  make  approaches  to  the  oligarchy  or  regardlossdy 
o  pursue  his  personal  policy  in  the  face  of  both  parties. 
No  ormrse  was  left  to  the  democrats  but  still  to  adhere  tc 
tbeir  alliance  with  Pompeius,  hollow  as  it  was.  and  to  en 
brace  the  present  opportunity  of  at  least  defmitively  over- 
throw ing  the  senate  and  passing  over  from  opposition  into 
government,  leaving  the  ulterior  issue  to  the  future  and  to 
the  well-known  weakness  of  Pompeius'  character.  Accord- 
ingly their  leaders — the  praetor  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  same 
who  seven  years  before  had  exerted  himself  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunician  power  (p.  114),  and  the  late  quaestor 
Gains  Caesar — supported  the  Gabinian  proposals. 

The  privileged  classes  were  furious — not  merely  the 
nobility,  but  also  the  mercantile  aristocracy,  which  felt  its 
exclusive  rights  endangered  by  so  thorough  a  state-revolu- 
tioD  and  once  more  recognized  its  true  patron  in  the  senate. 
When  the  tribune  Grabinius  afler  the  introduction  of  his 
proposals  appeared  in  the  senate-house,  the  &thers  of  the 
dtj  were  almost  on  the  point  of  strangling  him  with  their 
own  hands,  without  considering  in  their  zeal  how  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  them  this  method  of  arguing  must  have 
ultimately  proved.  The  tribune  escaped  to  the  Forum  and 
sommoned  the  multitude  to  storm  the  senate-house,  when 
just  at  the  right  time  the  sitting  terminated.  The  consul 
Piso,  the  champion -of  the  oligarchy,  who  accidently  foil 
into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  would  have  certainly  be- 
eome  a  victim  to  popular  fury,  had  not  Gabinius  come  up 
and,  in  order  that  his  certain  success  might  not  be  endan> 
gnred  by  unseasonable  acts  of  violence,  liberated  the  con- 
sul. Meanwhile  the  exasperation  of  the  multitude  remained 
uhliminished  and  constantly  found  fi'esh  nourishment  in 
the  high  prices  of  grun  and  the  numerous  rumours  more 
or  lees  absurd  which  were  in  circulation — such  as  that 
Lucius  Lucullu9  had  invested  the  money  entrusted  to  hino 
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for  carrying  on  tke  war  at  interest  in  Boine,  or  had 
tempted  with  its  aid  to  withdraw  the  praetor  Quioot! 
from  the  cause  of  the  people ;  that  the  senate  intended 
prepare  for  the  ^second  Bomnlus,"  as  they  called  Po 
pel  us,  the  &te  of  the  firsts*  and  other  reports  of  a  U 
character. 

Amidst  this  state  of  things  the  day  of  voting  mniv% 
The  multitude  stood  densely  packed  in  i 
Forum ;  ail  the  huildings,  whence  the  ro«( 
could  be  seen,  were  covered  even  on  the  roofii  with  mt 
All  the  colleagues  of  Grabinius  had  promised  their  veto 
the  senate ;  but  in  presence  of  the  surging  masses  all  wc 
silent  except  the  single  Lucius  Trebellius,  who  had  swo 
to  himself  and  the  senate  rather  to  die  than  yield.  Wh 
the  latter  exercised  his  veto,  Gabinius  immediately  int 
rupted  the  voting  on  his  projects  of  law  and  proposed 
the  assembled  people  to  deal  with  his  refractory  coUeagi 
as  Octavius  had  formerly  been  dealt  with  on  the  propo 
tion  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (iii.  1 16),  namely,  to  depose  hi 
immediately  from  office.  The  vote  was  taken  and  t 
reading  out  of  the  voting  tablets  began ;  when  the  fii 
seventeen  tribes,  which  came  to  be  read  out,  had  declar 
for  the  proposal  and  the  next  affirmative  vote  would  give 
the  majority,  Trebellius,  forgetting  his  oath,  pusQlanimous 
withdrew  his  veto.  In  vain  the  tribune  Otho  then  endea 
oured  to  procure  at  least  the  election  of  two  generals — t 
old  duumviri  navalea  (i.  581) — instead  of  one;  in  vain  t 
aged  Quintus  Catulus,  the  most  respected  man  in  the  sc 
ate,  exerted  his  last  energies  to  secure  that  the  lieutenai 
generals  should  not  be  nominnted  by  the  commander-i 
chie^  but  chosen  by  the  people.  Otho  could  not  ev 
procure  a  hearing  amidst  the  noise  of  the  multitude ;  t 
well-calculated  complaisance  of  Gabinius  procured  a  hearii 
for  Catulus,  and  in  respectful  silence  the  multitude  listen^ 
to  the  old  man's  words ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  thro^ 
away.    The  proposals  were  not  merely  converted  into  hi 

*  According  to  the  legend  king  Romulus  was  torn  in  pieces  bj  t 
•enatora. 
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with  all  the  clauses  unaltered,  but  the  special  sr^pplement* 
try  requests  made  by  Pompcius  were  instantaneously  and 
completely  agreed  to. 

With   high-strung   hopes  men  saw   the  two  generals 
Pompeius  and  Qlabrio  depart  for  their  destina- 


^jfySS^  tions.  The  price  of  grain  had  fallen  immediately 
2^  ^  after  the  passing  of  the  Gabinian  laws  to  the 
ordinary  rates — an  evidence  of  the  hopes  at* 
taehed  to  the  grand  expedition  and  its  glorious  leader. 
Hiese  hopes  were,  as  we  shall  have  afterwards  to  relate, 
not  merely  fulfilled,  but  surpassed :  in  three  months  the 
(bearing  of  the  seas  was  completed.  Since  the  Hannibalia 
war  the  Roman  government  iiad  displayed  no  such  energy 
in  eitemal  action  ;  as  compared  with  the  lax  and  incapable 
administration  of  the  oligarchy,  the  democratic-military 
eppoaition  had  most  bi'illiantly  made  good  its  title  to  grasp 
and  wield  the  reins  of  the  state.  The  equally  unpatriotic 
and  unskilful  attempts  of  the  consul  Piso  to  put  paltry 
obatacles  in  the  way  of  the  arrangements  of  Pompeius  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy  in  Narbonese  Gaul  only  increased 
the  exasperation  of  the  burgesses  against  the  oligarchy  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  Pompeius ;  it  was  nothing  but  the 
peraonal  mtervention  of  the  latter,  that  prevented  the  as- 
aemhly  of  the  people  from  summarily  removing  the  consul 
fr(«nhi8  office. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  on  the  Asiatic  continent  had 
become  still  worse.  Glabrio,  who  was  to  take  up  in  the 
itead  of  Lucullus  the  chief  command  against  Mithradates 
and  Tigranes,  had  remained  stationary  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Ifinor  andy  while  instigating  the  soldiers  by  various  procla 
nations  against  Lucullus,  had  not  entered  on  the  supreme 
Qommand,  so  that  Lucullus  was  forced  to  retain  it.  Against 
Mithradates,  of  course,  nothing  was  done ;  the  Pontic  cav* 
airy  plundered  fearlessly  and  with  impunity  in  Bithynia  and 
Cappadocia.  Pompeius  had  been  led  by  the  piratical  wai 
to  proceed  with  his  army  to  Asia  Minor ;  nothing  seemed 
more  natural  than  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  command 
in  the  Pontic- Armenian  war,  to  which  he  himself  had  lon^ 
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tts])ii<^.l  But  the  deniocrutic  party  did  not,  as  may  hi 
readily  conceived,  share  the  wishes  of  its  general,  aiid  can> 
fully  avoided  taking  Uie  initiatiye  in  the  matter.  It  is  verj 
probable  that  it  had  induoed  Gabinius  not  to  entrust  both 
the  war  with  Mithradates  and  that  with  the  pirates  frotn  t-hc 
outset  to  Pompeius,  but  to  entrust  the  former  to  Glabrio ; 
upon  no  account  oould  it  now  desire  to  inorease  and  per 
petuate  the  exceptional  position  of  the  already  too  powei^ 
ful  general.  Pompeius  himself  retained  acoording  to  hia 
custom  a  passive  attitude ;  and  perhaps  he  would  in  reality 
have  returned  home  after  fulfilling  the  commission  whidi 
he  had  received,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  an  incident  un- 
expected by  all  parties. 

One  Gaius  Manilius,  an  utterly  worthless  and  insignifi- 
^^  cant  man,  had  when  tribune  of  the  people  by 

H^^iiiu^  his  unskilful  projects  of  legislation  lost  fiivour 
both  with  the  aristocracy  and  with  the  demoo* 
racy.  In  the  hope  of  sheltering  himself  under  the  wing  of 
the  powerful  general,  if  he  should  procure  for  the  latter 
what,  every  one  knew  that  he  eagerly  desired  but  had  not 
the  boldness  to  ask,  Manilius  proposed  to  the  burgesses  to 
recall  the  governors  Glabrio  from  Bithynia  and  Pontns  and 
Marcius  Rex  from  Cilicia,  and  to  entrust  their  ofliccs  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  E^t,  apparently  without 
any  fixed  limit  as  to  time  and  at  any  rate  with  the  freest 
authority  to  conclude  peace  and  alliance,  to  the  proconsul 
of  thn  seas  and  coasts  in  addition  to  his  previous  office  (beg. 
of  688).  This  occurrence  very  clearly  showed 
how  disorganized  was  the  machinery  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  when  th&  power  of  legislation  was 
placed  as  respected  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  any  demi^ 
gogue  however  insignificant,  and  as  respected  the  final  d^ 
termination  in  the  hands  of  the  incapaijle  multitude,  while 
It  at  the  same  time  was  extended  to  the  most  importan* 
questions  of  administration.  The  Manilian  proposal  wbc 
acceptable  to  none  of  the  political  parties ;  yet  it  scarcely 
anywhere  encountered  serious  resistance.  The  democrat^ 
leaders,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  forced   them   tQ 
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i^^Qiesoe  in  the  Grabinian  law,  could  not  venture  earnestly 
t^  oppose  the  Manilian ;  they  kept  their  displeasure  and 
^^eir  fears  to  themselves  and  spoke  in  public  for  the  gene* 
rtl  of  the  democracy.     The  moderate  Optimates  deolarec^ 
themselves  for  the  Manilian  proposal,  because  after  the 
Gabinian  law  resistance  in  any  case  was  vain,  and  &r-seeing 
men  already  perceived  that  the  true  policy  for  the  senate 
was  to  make  approaches  as  &r  as  possible  to  Pompeius  and 
to  draw  him  over  to  their  side  on  occasion  of  the  breach 
which  might  be  foreseen  between  him  and  the  democrats. 
The  trimmers  blessed  the  day  when  they  too  seemed  to 
have  an  opinion  and  could  come  forward  decidedly  without 
losing  favour  with  either  of  the  parties — it  is  significant 
that  Marcus  Cicero  first  appeared  as  an  orator  on  the  politi- 
cal platform  in  defence  of  the  Manilian  proposal.     The 
strict  Optimates  alone,  with  Quintus  Catulus  at  their  head, 
showed  at  least  their  colours  and  spoke  against  the  propo- 
sition.   Of  course  it  was  converted  into  law  by  a  majority 
bordering  on  unanimity.     Pompeius  thus  obtained,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  earlier  extensive  powers,  the  administration 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor — so  that 
there  scarcely  remained  a  spot  of  land  within  the  wide 
Roman  domains  that  had  not  obeyed  him — and  the  conduct 
of  a  war  as  to  which,  like  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  men 
oottld  tell  where  and  when   it  began,  but  not  where  and 
when  it  might  end.     Never  since  Rome  stood  had  such 
power  been  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

The  Gabinio-Manilian  proposals  terminated  the  strug- 
gle between  the  senate  and  the  popular  party, 
JJliJjJJ;  which  the  Sempronian  laws  had  begim  sixty- 
JJ2^J^"  seven  years  before.  As  the  Sempron'an  laws 
fii*st  constituted  the  revolutionary  parly  into  a 
political  opposition,  the  Gibinio-Manilian  first  converted  it 
from  the  opposition  into  the.  government ;  and  as  it  ind 
been  a  gieat  moment  when  the  first  breach  in  the  existing 
constitution  was  made  by  disregarding  the  veto  of  Octavius, 
it  was  a  moment  no  less  full  of  significance  when  the  last 
bulwark  '>f  the  senatorial  rule  fell  with  the  withdrawiU  of 
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Trebcllius.  This  was  felt  on  both  sides  and  even  he  indo^ 
lent  souls  of  Uie  senators  were  oonvulsirely  roused  bj  thk 
deatii-struggle ;  tait  yet  the  war  as  to  tbs  sdnstitntion  Isr 
minated  in  a  very  difimofe  and  ftr  mora  pMfbl  fiHUoH  Osw 
it  had  began.  A  j/mA  in  vngj  tfenss  noHe  lad  ostt> 
menoed  die  revdntion ;  it  was  oondsded  by  {MrltatrfgMM 
and  demagogues  df  tba  lowest  ^jrpe.  On  the  ^thstf 
while  the  Optiinatss  had  htgask  the  atrogglo  witb  a 
nred  resistance  and  with  a  defedoe  wUoh  eamMtly  main 
tained  even  tiie  forlorn  posts,  thej  ended  witli  ^bing  ths 
initiative  in  club4sw,  with  grandildquent  wsaknsii^  aai 
with  pitiltd  peijurj.  What  liad  oooe  i^peaMi  a  dating 
dream,  was  now  attained ;  the  senate  had  oeased  to  govevn. 
But  when  the  few  old  men,  wlio  had  seen  the  first  sCormn 
of  revolution  and  heard  the  words  of  the  Graesbl^  note* 
pared  that  time  with  the  present,  th^  fonnd  that  evssy^ 
thing  had  in  the  interval  dianged— KXHintrjmen  and  laM* 
sens,  state-law  and  military  diadpline^  life  and  manners; 
and  well  might  those  painfiilly  smile,  who  compared  tho 
ideals  of  the  Graochan  period  with  their  realintion.  Sooh 
reflections  however  belonged  to  the  past.  For  Uie  present 
and  perhaps  also  for  the  future  the  fall  of  the  aristooraey 
was  an  accomplished  fact  The  oligarchs  resembled  an 
army  utterly  broken  up,  whose  scattered  bands  might  serve 
to  reinforce  another  body  of  troops,  but  could  no  longer 
themselves  keep  the  field  or  risk  a  combat  on  their  own 
account.  But  as  the  old  stru^le  came  to  an  «!id,  a  new 
one  was  simultaneously  banning — the  struggle  between 
the  two  powers  hitherto  leagued  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
aristocratic  constitution,  the  civil-democratic  opposition  and 
the  military  power  daily  aspiring  to  greater  ascendancy. 
The  exceptional  position  of  Pompeius  even  under  the 
(yabinian,  and  much  more  under  the  Manilian,  law  was  in« 
compatible  with  a  republican  organization.  He  had  been, 
M  even  then  his  opponents  urged  with  good  reason,  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Gabinian  law  not  as  admiral,  but  as  regent 
of  the  empire ;  not  unjustly  was  he  designated  by  a  Gnek 
familiar  with  Eastern  affairs  '*  king  of  kings.**     If  he  should 
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hereafter,  on  returning  from  the  East  once  more  Tictorioui 
and  with  increased  glory,  with  well-fiUed  chests,  and  with 
troops  ready  for  battle  and  devoted  to  his  cause,  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  crown — who  would  then  arrest 
his  arm  1  Was  the  consular  Quintus  Catulus,  forsooth,  to 
lummon  forth  the  senators  against  the  first  general  of  his 
time  and  his  experienced  legions  1  or  was  the  designated 
aedile  Gaius  Caesar  to  call  forth  the  civic  multitude,  whose 
eyes  he  had  just  feasted  on  his  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  of  gladiators  with  their  silver  equipments  ?  Soon, 
eidaimed  Catulus,  it  would  be  necessary  once  more  to  flee 
(0  die  rocks  of  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  save  liberty.  It 
was  not  the  fistult  of  the  prophet,  that  the  storm  came  not 
•B  he  expected  from  the  East,  but  that  on  the  contrary  fate, 
fulfilling  his  words  more  literally  than  he  himself  antiol* 
pated,  brought  on  the  destroying  tempest  a  few  years  later 
fromGauL 


\ 
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P0MPBIU8  AND  THX   EAST. 

Wa  have  already  seen  how  wretched  was  the  stale  of 
the  affairs  of  Rome  by  land  and  sea  in  the  Eaa^ 
rai^reiiiM      when  at  the  eommencement  of  687  Pompeiii% 
p^'  with  an  almost  absolute  plenitude  of  power, 

undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates.     He  began  by  dividing  the  Immense  field  oooh 
mitted  to  him  into  thirteen  districts  and  assigning  to  eaoh 
of  these  districts  a  lieutenant,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
ships  and  men  there,  of  searching  the  coasts,  and  of  cap- 
turing piratical  vessels  or  chasing  them  into  the  meshes  of 
a  colleague.     He  himself  went  with  the  best  part  of  the 
ships  of  war  that  were  available — among  which  on  this 
occasion  also  those  of  Rhodes  were  distinguished — early 
in  the  year  to  sea,  and  swept  in  the  first  place  the  Sicilian, 
African,  and  Sardinian  waters,  with  a  view  especially  to  re- 
establish the  supply  of  grain  from  these  provinces  to  Italy. 
His  lieutenants   meanwhile   addressed   themselves  to   the 
clearing  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  coasts.     It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  consul  Piso  attempted  from  Rome  to 
prevent  the  levies  which  Marcus  Pomponius  the  legate  of 
Pompeius  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law  in  the 
province  of   Narbo^an  imprudent  proceeding,  to   check 
which,  and  «t  the  same  time  to  keep  the  just  indignation 
of  the  multitude  against  the  consul  within   legal  bounds, 
Pompeius    temporarily   reappeared    in    Rome    (p.    137). 
When  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  navigation  had  been 
everywhere  set  free  in  the  wi  stern  basin  of  the  Mediter 
ranean,  Pompeius  proceeded  with  sixty  of  his  best  vessels 
to  the  eastern  seas,  and  first  of  all  to  the  original  and  main 
■eat  of  piracy,  the  Lycian  and  Cilician   waters.     On   th« 
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pews  of  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet  the  piratical  barka 
everywhere  disappeared  from  the  open  sea ;  and  even  the 
strong  Lycian  fortresses  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  surren- 
dered without  offering  serious  resistance.  The  well-calcu- 
lated moderation  of  Pompeius  helped  more  than  fear  to 
opeo  the  gates  of  these  scarcely  accessible  marine  strong- 
holds. His  predecessors  had  ordered  every  captured  free* 
booter  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross ;  without  hesitation  he  gave 
qutfter  to  all,  and  treated  in  particular  the  common  rowers 
found  in  the  captured  piratical  vessels  with  unusual  indul- 
gence. The  bold  Cilician  sea-kings  alone  ventured  on  an 
attempt  to  maintain  at  least  their  own  waters  by  arms 
against  the  Romans ;  afler  having  placed  their  children  and 
wives  and  their  rich  treasures  for  security  in  the  mountain- 
fortresses  of  the  Taurus,  they  awaited  the  Roman  fleet  at 
the  western  frontier  of  Cilicia,  in  the  offing  of  Coracesiuni. 
Bat  the  ships  of  Pompeius,  well  manned  and  well  provided 
with  all  implements  of  war,  achieved  a  complete  victory. 
Without  &rther  hindrance  be  landed  and  began  to  storm 
ind  break  up  the  mountain-castles  of  the  corsairs,  while  he 
sootinued  to  offer  to  themselves  freedom  and  life  as  the 
price  of  submission.  Soon  the  great  multitude  desisted 
from  the  continuance  of  a  hopeless  war  in  their  strongholds 
ud  mountains,  and  consented  to  submit.  Forty-nine  days 
ifler  Pompeius  had  appeared  in  the  eastern  seas,  Ciiicia  was 
lobdaed  and  the  war  at  an  end. 

The  rapid  suppression  of  piracy  was  a  great  relief,  but 
not  a  grand  achievement ;  the  corsairs  could  as  little  cope 
with  the  resources  of  the  Roman  state  which  had  been 
called  forth  in  lavish  measure  as  the  combined  gangs  of 
thieves  in  a  great  city  can  cope  with  a  well-organized  police. 
It  was  a  naive  proceeding  to  celebrate  such  a  razzia  as  a 
riotory.  But  when  compared  with  the  prolonged  coatinu- 
asee  and  the  vast  and  daily  increasing  extent  of  the  evil,  it 
was  natural  that  the  surprisingly  rapid  subjugation  of  the 
dreaded  pirates  should  make  a  most  powerful  impression 
on  the  public ;  and  the  more  so,  that  this  was  the  first  trial 
of  mli  >entraliy.ed  in  a  single  hand,  and  the  parties  were 
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oagcrly  waiting  to  see  whether  thai  band  would  understand 
the  art  of  ruling  better  than  the  eollegiate  body  had  done. 
Neaily  400  ships  and  boats,  including  00  war  vessela  prop 
erly  so  called,  were  either  taken  by  Pompeius  or  surren- 
dered to  him  ;  in  all  about  1,800  piratical  vessels  are  said 
\o  have  been  destroyed ;  besides  whidi  the  richly  filled 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  the  buccaneers  were  burnt  Of 
the  pirates  about  10,000  perished  ;  upwards  of  20,000  fell 
lnu>  the  hands  of  the  victor  alive ;  whlie  Publius  Clodius 
the  admiral  of  the  Roman  army  stationed  in  GSlicia.  vid  a 
multitude  of  other  individuals  carried  off  by  the  piratosi 
some  of  them  long  believed  at  home  to  be  dead^  obtained 
once  more  their  freedom  through  Pompeius.  In  the  aum- 
mer  of  687,  three  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  commerce  resumed  its  wonted 
course  and  instead  of  the  former  fiunine  abundance  pr^ 
vailed  in  Italy. 

A  disagreeable  interlude  in  the  island  of  Crete^  how- 
ever, disturbed  in  some  measure  this  pleasing 
^JJJ^^'  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  There  Quintua 
^rfir^  Metellus  was  stationed  in  the  second  year  of 
S«S"*^  his  command,  and  was  employed  in  finishing 
the  subjugation — already  substantially  effected 
— of  the  island  (p.  97),  when  Pompeius  appeared  in  the 
eastern  waters.  A  collision  was  natural,  for  according  to 
the  Gabinian  law  the  command  of  Pompeius  extended  con- 
currently with  that  of  Metellus  over  the  whole  island,  which 
stretched  to  a  great  length  but  was  nowhere  more  than 
eighty  miles  broad  ;  but  Pompeius  was  considerate  enough 
t.ot  to  assign  it  to  any  of  his  lieutenants.  The  still  resist- 
ing Cretan  communities  however,  who  had  seen  their  sub- 
dued countrymen  taken  to  task  by  Metellus  with  the  most 
cruel  severity  and  had  learned  on  the  other  hand  the  gentle 
terms  which  Pompeius  was  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on  the 
places  which  surrendered  to  him  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
preferred  to  give  in  their  joint  surrender  to  Pompeius.  He 
accepted  it  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  at  the  moment, 
iiom  Uieir  envcvs.  and  S8r.t  along  with  thMii  his  legate 
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Lacius  Octavius  to  announce  to  Metellus  the  conclusion  of 
the  oonventions  and  to  take  over  the  towns.  This  proceed- 
ing was,  no  doubt,  not  like  that  of  a  colleague ;  but  formal 
right  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  Pompeius,  and  Metellus 
was  most  evidently  in  the  wrong  when,  utterly  igtioring 
the  convention  of  the  cities  with  Pompeius,  he  continued 
to  treat  them  as  hostile.  In  vain  Octavius  protested ;  in 
falo,  as  he  had  himself  come  without  troops,  he  summoned 
from  Aohaia  Lucius  Sisenna,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius 
gtataoned  there;  Metellus,  not  troubling  himself  about 
eith^  Octavius  or  Sisenna,  besieged  Eleuthema  and  took 
Lappa  by  storm,  where  Octavius  in  person  was  taken  pris- 
ODer  and  ignominiously  dismissed,  while  the  Cretans  who 
▼ere  taken  with  him  were  consigned  to  the  executioner. 
Accordingly  formal  conflicts  took  place  between  the  troops 
<tf  Sisenna,  at  whose  head  Octavius  placed  himself  after 
that  leader's  death,  and  those  of  Metellus;  even  when  the 
former  had  been  commanded  to  return  to  Achaia,  Octavius 
eontinued  the  war  in  concert  with  the  Cretan  Aristion,  and 
Hierapytna,  where  both  made  a  stand,  was  only  subdued 
bj  Metellus  af\>er  the  most  obstinate  resistance. 

In  reality  the  zealous  Optimatc  Metellus  had  thus  be- 
gon  formal  civil  war  at  his  own  hand  against  the  general^ 
issimo  of  the  democracy.  It  shows  the  indescribable  dis- 
organization in  the  Roman  state,  that  these  incidents  led  to 
nothing  farther  than  a  bitter  correspondence  between  the 
two  generals,  who  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  were  sitting 
once  more  peacefully  and  even  "  amicably  "  side  by  side  in 
the  senate. 

Pompeius  during  these  events  remained  in  Cilicia ;  pre 
fmoAMk  Paring  for  the  next  year,  as  it  seemed,  a  cam- 
SS^  paign  against  the  Cretans  or  rather  against  Me- 
•wwiMi  tellus,  in  reality  waiting  for  the  signal  which 
mtcBk-  should  call  him  to  interfere  in  the  utterly  con- 
fused affairs  of  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  portion  of  the  Lucullan  army  that  was  still  left;  after 
Ae  losses  which  it  had  suffered  and  the  departure  of  the 
Fimhrian  l^ons  remained  inactive  on  the  upper  Halya  112 
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the  oountry  of  the  Trocmi  bordering  on  the  Politic  tcni 
tory.  LuculLus  still  held  provisionally  the  chief  command, 
as  his  nominated  successor  Glabrio  continued  to  linj^er  in 
the  west  of  Asia  Miuor.  The  three  legions  commanded  by 
Quintus  Marcius  Rex  lay  equally  inactive  in  Cilicia.  The 
Pontic  territory  was  again  wholly  in  the  power  of  king 
Mithradates,  who  made  the  individuals  and  communitlet 
that  had  joined  the  Romans,  such  as  the  town  of  £upatoria« 
pay  for  their  revolt  with  cruel  severity.  The  kings  of  the 
East  did  not  proceed  to  any  serious  offensive  movement 
against  the  Romans,  either  because  it  formed  no  part  of 
their  plan,  or — as  was  asserted — ^because  the  landing  of 
Pompeius  in  Cilicia  induced  Mithradates  and  Tigranes  to 
desist  from  advancing  farther.  The  Manilian  law  realized 
the  secretly  cherished  hopes  of  Pompeius  more  rapidly 
than  he  probably  himself  anticipated ;  Glabrio  and  Ba 
were  recalled  and  the  governorships  of  Pontus-Dithynia 
and  Cilicia  with  the  troops  stationed  there,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  Pontic-Armenian  war  along  with  au- 
thority to  make  war,  peace,  and  alliance  with  the  dynasts 
of  the  East  at  his  own  discretion,  were  transferred  to  Pom- 
peius. Amidst  the  prospect  of  honours  and  spoils  so  ample 
Pompeius  was  glad  to  forego  the  chastising  of  an  ill- 
humoured  Optimate  who  enviously  guarded  his  scanty 
laurels  ;  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Crete  and  thr. 
farther  pursuit  of  the  corsairs,  and  destined  bis  fleet  also 
to  support  the  attack  which  he  projected  on  the  kings  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia.  Yet  amidst  this  land-war  he  by  no 
me^ns  wholly  lost  sight  of  piracy,  which  was  perpetually 
raising  its  head  afresh.  Before  he  left  Asia 
(691)  he  caused  the  necessary  ships  to  be  fittod 
out  there  against  the  corsairs ;  on  his  proposal  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  similar  measure  was  resolved  on  for  Italy, 
and  the  sura  needed  for  the  purpose  wiis  granted  by  the 
senate.  They  continued  to  protect  the  coasts  with  guards 
of  cavalry  and  small  squadrons,  and  though,  as  the  expedi- 
^  ^  tions  to  be  mentioned  afterwards  against  Cyprus 

in  696  and  Egypt  in  699  show,  piracy  was  nof 
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thoroaghly  mastered,  it  yet  afler  the  expedition  of  Poiri 
pdos  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  and  political  crises  of  Ronic 
}ould  never  again  so  raise  its  head  and  so  totally  dislodge 
the  Re  tians  from  the  sea,  as  it  had  done  under  the  govern' 
inent  of  the  mouldering  oligarchy. 

The  few  months  which  still  remained  before  rhc  coin* 

mencement  of  the  campaign  in  Asia  Mhior,  were 
mioMS*"  employed  by  the  new  commander-in-chief  wilh 
^***^  strenuous  activity  in  diplomatic  and  militarjf 
preparations.     Envoys  were  sent  to  Mithradates,  rather  to 

reconnoitre  than  to  attempt  a  serious  mediation. 
wUhUM         There  was  a  hope  at  the  Pontic  court  that  Phra- 

ates  king  of  the  Parthians  would  be  induced  by 
the  recent  considerable  successes  which  the  allies  had 
adiieved  over  Rome  to  enter  into  the  Pontic-Arnienian 
alliance.  To  counteract  this,  Roman  envoys  pioceedcd  to 
the  court  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the  internal  troubles,  which 
distracted  the  Armenian  ruling  house,  came  to  their  aid. 
A  son  of  the  great  king  Tigranes,  bearing  the  same  name, 
bad  rebelled  against  his  father,  either  because  he  was  un- 
willing to  wait  for  the  deati  of  the  old  man,  or  because  his 
Cither's  suspicion,  which  had  already  cost  several  of  his 
brothers  their  lives,  led  him  to  discern  his  only  chance  of 
niety  in  open  insurrection.  Vanquished  by  his  father,  he 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  number  of  Armenians  of  rank  at 
the  court  of  the  Arsacid,  and  intrigued  against  his  father 
there.  It  was  partly  due  to  his  exertions,  that  Phraates 
preferred  to  take  the  reward  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
both  sides  for  his  accession — the  secured  possession  of  Meso- 
potamiaF— from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  renewed  with  Pom- 
pdua  the  agreement  concluded  with  Lucullus  respecting  the 
boundary  of  the  Euphrates  (p.  88),  and  even  consented  to 
foitMt  operate  in  concert  with  the  Romans  against  Ar- 
{gj*«         menia.  ^  But  the  younger  Tigranes  occasioned 

still  greater  damage  than  that  which  arose  out 

of  his  promoting  the  alliance  between  the  R<^ 
and  the  Parthians,  for  his  insurrection  produced  a 
variance  between  the  kings  Tigranes  and  Mithradates  them- 
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selves.  The  great  king  cherished  in  secret  the  tospicioii 
that  Mithradates  might  have  had  &  hand  in  the  intfuirectibfa 
of  his  grantlson — Cleopatra  the  mother  of  the  yOungcir 
Tigranes  was  the  daughter  of  Mithradates — and,  though  nc 
open  rupture  took  place,  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  monarchs  was  disturbed  at  the  very  moment  when 
It  was  most  urgently  needed. 

At  the  same  time  Pompeius  prosecuted  his  warlike 
preparations  with  energy.  The  Asiatic  allied  and  dieut 
communities  were  warned  to  furnish  the  stipulated  contin- 
gents. Public  notices  summoned  the  discharged  veterani 
of  the  legions  of  Fimbria  to  return  to  the  standards  as  vol- 
unteers, and  by  great  promises  and  the  name  of  Pompeius 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  induced  in  reality  to 
obey  the  call.  The  whole  force  united  under  the  orders  of 
Pompeius  may  have  amounted,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliaries^ 
to  between  40,000  and  50,000  men  * 

In  the  spring  of  688  Pompeius  proceeded  to  Gralatia,  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  of  Lucul- 
iwpeius  ^"s  and  to  advance  with  them  into  the  Pontio 
imoQiiiu.  territory,  whither  the  Cilician  legions  were  di- 
rected to  follow.  At  Danala,  a  place  belonging 
to  the  Trocmi,  the  two  generals  met ;  but  the  reconciliation, 
which  mutual  friends  had  hoped  to  effect,  was  not  accom- 
plished. The  preliminary  courtesies  soon  passed  into  bitter 
discussions,  and  these  into  violent  altercation :  they  parted 
in  worse  mood  than  they  had  met.  As  Lucullus  continued 
to  make  presents  and  to  distribute  lands  just  as  if  he  were 
Btill  in  office,  Pompt-ius  declared  all  the  acts  performed  by 
his  predecessor  subsequent  to  his  own  arrival  null  and  void. 
Formally  he  was  in  the  right ;  befitting  tact  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  meritorious  and  more  tlian  sufficiently  mortified 
opponent  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  hirn. 

*  Pompeius  distributed  among  his  soldiers  and  ofiBcers  as  presents 
ft84,000,000  sesterces  (  —  16,000  talents,  App.  Mtthr,  116)  ;  as  the  of& 
ccrs  received  10u,000,000  (riin.  H.  N,  xxxvii.  2,  16)  and  each  of  th^ 
common  soldiers  6,000  sesterces  (Plln.,  App.),  the  army  still  uumbered 
at  its  triumph  about  40,000  men. 
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So  80OD  as  the  season  allonied,  the  Roman  troops  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Pont  us.     There  thej  were  op- 
^H^  ^     posed  by  Mithradates  with  30,000  inCuitrj  and 
3y000  cavalry.     Left  in  the  lurch  by  his  ally  and 
itU'^ked  by  Rome  with  reinforced  power  and  energy,  hs 
ciade  an  attempt  to  procure  peace ;  but  he  would  not  listfiQ 
•>  the  unconditional  submission  which  Pompeius  demanded 
-what  worse  issue  could  the  most  unsuccessful  campai^rn 
IriDg  ?    That  he  might  not  ezpi  se  his  army,  mostly  archt-rs 
tod  horsemen,  to  the  formidable  shock  of  the  Roman  in- 
fiutry  of  the  line,  he  slowly  retired  before  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  the  Romans  to  follow  him  in  his  various  cros»- 
Duux^hes ;  making  a  stand,  wherever  there  was  opportunity, 
with  his  superior  cavalry  against  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
occasioning  no  small  hardship  to  the  Romans  by  impeding 
t&eir  supplies.     At  last  Pompeius  in  his  impatii-uce  desist- 
od  from  following  the  Pontic  army,  and,  letting  the  king 
A^one^  proceeded  to  subdue  the  land;  he  marched  to  the 
<ipper  Euphrates,  crossed  it,  and  entered  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Pontic  empire.     But  Mithradates  followed  along 
^he  left  hank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  when  he  had  arrivt^]  in 
^lie  Anaitic  or  Acilisenian  province,  he  intercepted  the  route 
c»^  the  Romans  at  the  castle  of  Dasteira,  which  was  strong 
mjid  well  provided  with  water,  and  from  which  with  his  light 
droops  he  commanded  the  plaiiu     Pompeius,  s»till  wanting 
the  Glician  legions  and  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  hiiii- 
adf  in  this  position  without  them,  had  to  retire  over  the 
Sophrates  and  to  seek  protection  from  the  cavalry  and  arcli- 
enof  the  king  in  the  wooded  ground  of  Pontic  Armenia 
extensively  inti^rsected  by  rocky  ravines  and  d<.M?p  valleys, 
h  was  not  till  the  troops  from  Cilicia  arrived  and  rendered 
it  possible  to  resume  the  offensive  with  a  superiority  of 
i     fcioe,  that  Pompeius  again  advaiiced,  invested  the  canip  <A 
ibe  king  with  a  chain  of  posts  cf  almost  eighteen  miles  ii. 
loigth,  and  kept  him  formally  blockaded  there,  while  the 
Soman  detachments  scoured  the  country  tar  and  wide.     The 
Itftreas  in  the  Pontic  camp  was  great ;  the  draught  aiiiniali 
era  had  to  be  killed ;  at  length  after  remaining  for  fort}  • 
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ii\e  davs  the  king  caubod  his  si<,k  and  wounded,  whom  he 
could  not  save  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops,  and  de-> 
parted  during  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy  towards  tho 

east.  Cautiously  Pompeius  followed  througb 
ifitbn-         tlie  unknown  land:   the  march  was  now  ap> 

proaching  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
dominions  of  Mithradates  and  Tigraues.  When  the  Roman 
general  perceived  that  Mithradates  intended  not  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  decision  within  his  own  territory,  but  to  draw 
the  enemy  away  afler  him  into  the  far  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  he  deterniinod  not  to  permit  this. 

Tlie  two  armies  lay  close  to  each  other.    During  the 

rest  at  noon  the  Roman  army  set  out  without 
Si^SL       ^^^  enemy  observing  the  movement,  made  a  cir^ 

cuit,  and  occupied  the  heights  which  lay  in  front 
and  commanded  a  defile  to  be  passed  by  the  enemy  on  thp 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Lycus  (Jeschil-Irmak)  not  for 
from  the  modern  Enderes,  at  tlie  point  where  Nicopolis  was 
afterwards  built.  The  following  moniing  the  Pontic  troops 
broke  up  in  their  usual  manner,  and,  supposing  that  the 
enemy  was  as  liitherto  behind  them,  after  accomplishing  the 
day's  march  they  pit<>lied  their  camp  in  the  very  valley 
whose  encircling  heights  the  Romans  had  occupied.  Sud> 
denly  in  the  silence  of  the  night  there  sounded  all  around 
them  the  dreaded  battle-cry  of  the  legions,  and  missiles 
from  all  sides  poured  on  the  Asiatic  host,  m  which  soldiera 
and  camp-followers,  chariots,  horses,  and  camils  jostled  each 
ether;  and  amidst  tiie  deuhc  throng,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness,  not  a  missile  failed  to  take  effect.  When  the 
Romans  had  expended  their  darts,  they  charged  down  from 
thi^  heights  on  the  masses  which  had  now  become  visible  by 
the  light  of  the  newly-risen  moon,  and  w  hich  were  aban- 
doned to  them  almost  defenceless ;  those  that  did  not  fall 
by  th3  steel  of  the  enemy  were  trodden  down  in  the  fearful 
pressure  under  the  hoofs  and  wheels.  It  was  the  last  battle^ 
field  on  which  the  grey-haired  king  fought  with  the  Romaua 
With  three  attendants — two  of  his  horsemen,  and  a  conou 
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bine  who  was  aociutomed  to  follow  hiro  in  male  attire  and 
to  £gfat  bravely  by  his  side — ^he  made  his  escape  to  the 
fortress  of  Sinoria,  whither  a  portion  of  his  trusty  followers 
foond  their  way  to  him.  He  divided  among  them  his  treas- 
ures preserved  there,  6,000  talents  of  gold  (£1,400,000)-, 
famished  them  and  himself  with  poison  ;  and  hastened  with 
the  band  that  was  left  to  him  up  the  Euphrates  to  unite 
with  his  ally,  the  great  king  of  Armenia. 

This  hope  likewise  was  vain ;  the  alliance,  on  the  faith 

of  which  Mithradates  took  the  route  for  Ar- 
JjJJ^i^  menia,  already  by  that  time  existed  no  longer. 
JJjJj[^  During  the  conflicts  between   MithraJates  and 

Pompeius  just  narrated,  the  king  of  the  Parthi- 
ans,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of  the  Romans  ^nd  above  all 
of  the  exiled  Armenian  prince,  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Tigranes  by  force  of  arms,  and  had  compelled  him  to  with- 
idraw  into  the  inaccef^ible  mountains.  The  invading  army 
eT3n  began  the  siege  of  the  capital  Artaxnta ;  but,  on  its 
becoming  protracted,  king  Phraates  took  his  departure  with 
(he  greater  portion  of  his  trcops ;  whereupon  Tigranes  over- 
powered the  Parthian  corps  lefl  behind  and  the  Armenian 
emigrants  led  by  his  son,  and  re-established  his  dominion 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Naturally,  however,  the  king  was 
voder  such  circumstances  little  inclined  to  fight  with  the 
(reshlj  victorious  Romans,  and  least  of  all  to  sacrifice  him- 
lelf  for  Mithradates ;  whom  he  trusted  less  than  ever,  since 
information  had  reached  him  that  his  rebellious  son  intend- 
ed to  betake  himself  to  his  grandfather.  So  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Romans  for  a  separate  peace ;  but  he 
iid  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  to  break  off 
the  alliance  which  linked  him  to  Mithradates.  The  latter, 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  was  doomed 
to  learn  that  the  git^at  king  Tigranes  had  set  a  price  of  100 
talents  (£24,000)  on  his  head,  had  arrested  his  envoys,  and 
had  delivered  them  to  the  Romans.  King  Mithradates  saw 
lus  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  allies  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  them  ;  it  was  \\o\ 
po«aible  to  continue  the  war  ;  he  might  deem  himself  fortu 
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iijitt',  if  111'  ^iu.^■('(MIo(l  iu  cllecting  his  esoape  along  the  ea&toris 
and  uorthcru  shores  of  the  BLick  Sea,  in  perhaps  dislodginp 
his  son  Machares — who  bad  revolted  and  entered  into  am- 
nection  with  the  Boinans  (p.  80)— onoe  more  from  the  Bod^ 
poran  kingdom,  and  in  finding  on  the  Maeotia  a  fresh  soil 

for  fresh  projects.  So  he  turned  northward. 
nt)flaestbe       When  the  king  in  his  flight  Iiad  crossed  Uw 

Phasis,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Asia  MiuoiL 
Pompeius  for  the  time  discontinued  his  pursuit;  but  Instead 
of  returning  to  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates^ 
he  turned  aside  into  the  region  of  the  Araxes  to  settle  mat^ 
tcrs  with  Tigranes. 

Almost  without  meeting  resistance  he  arrived  in  the 

r^ion  of  Artaxata  (not  far  firom  Erivan)  and 
Art^u!  **    pitched  his  camp  thirteen  miles  from  the  city. 

There  he  was  met  by  the  son  of  the  great  king, 
who  hoped  afler  the  fall  of  his  father  to  receive  the  Ai^ 
mcnian  diadem  from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
had  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of 

the  treaty  between  his  Mher  and  the  Romans. 
Pw^with      rpjj^j  groat  king  was  only  the  more  resolved  to 

purchase  peace  at  any  price.  On  horseback  and 
without  his  purplo  robe,  but  adorned  with  the  royal  diadem 
and  the  royal  turlian,  he  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  lioman 
camp  and  desired  to  bo  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  general.  At\er  having  given  up  at  the  bidding  of 
the  lictt)r8,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  camp  required, 
his  horse  and  his  8\vord,  he  threw  himself  in  barbarijiu  fash- 
ion at  the  feet  of  the  proconsul  and  in  token  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  placed  the  diadem  and  tiara  in  his  bands. 
Pompeius,  highly  delighted  at  a  victory  which  cost  nothing 
raised  the  humbled  king  of  kings,  invested  him  again  with 
Uio  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  dictated  the  peace.  Besides 
a  payment  of  £1,400,000  (6,00a  talents)  to  the  var-chest 
and  a  present  to  the  soMiers,  out  of  which  each  of  them 
received  50  denarii  (£2  2«.),  the  king  ceded  all  the  con* 
quests  whicii  ho  had  made,  not  merely  his  Phoenician, 
Syrian,  Cilician,  and  Cappadocian  posse&sious,  but  also  So 
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pbeoe  and  Corduene  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates , 
he  was  again  restricted  to  Armenia  proper,  and  his  position 
of  great  king  was,  of  course,  at  an  end.  In  a  single  cam- 
|«igD  Pompeius  had  totally  subdued  the  two  mighty  kings 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  At  the  beginning  of 
688  there  was  not  a  Roman  soldier  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  old  Roman  possessions ;  at  its  close  king 
Mithradatcs  was  wandering  as  an  exile  and  without  an  army 
in  the  ravines  of  the  Caucasus,  and  king  Tignmes  sat  on  thp 
Armenian  throne  no  longer  as  king  of  kings,  but  as  a  vassal 
of  Rome.  The  whole  domairt  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  unconditionally  obeyed  the  Romans  ;  the 
victorious  army  took  up  its  winter  quarters  to  the  east  of 
that  stream  on  Armenian  soil,  in  the  country  from  the 
upper  Euphrates  to  the  river  Kur,  from  which  the  Italians 
then  for  the  first  time  watered  their  horses. 

But  the  new  field,  on  which  the  Romans  here  set  foot, 

raised  up  for  them  new  conflicts.     The  brave 

if  the  peoples  of  the  middle  and  eastern  Caucasus  saw 


with  indignation  the  remote  Occidentals  encamp- 
ing on   their   territory.     There — in   the  fertile  and   well- 
watered   table  land  of  the  modern  Georgia — 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  a  brave,  well-organized,  agri* 
cultural  nation,  whose  clan-cantons  under  their  patriarchs 
cultivated  the  soil  according  to  the  system  of  common  pos- 
Nttion,  without  any  separate  ownership  of  the  individual 
cultivators.     Army  and  people  were  one  ;  the  people  were 
headed  partly  by  the  ruling  clans — out  of  which  the  eldest 
always  presided  over  the  whole  Iberian  nation  as  king,  and 
the  next  eldest  as  judge  and  leader  of  the  army — partly  b) 
ipecial  fitmilies  of  priests,  on  whom  chiefly  devolved  the 
duty  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  other  peoples  and  of  watching  over  their  observance. 
ITie  mass  of  the  non-freemen  were  regarded  as  serfs  of  the 
king.     Their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Albauiana 
or  Alans,  who  were  settled  on  the  lower  Kur  as 
fiir  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  in  a  far  lower  stage  of  culture. 
Chiefly  a  pastoral  people  they  tended,  on  foot  or  on  horso 
Vol.  ^\^— 7* 
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bnck,  their  numerous  herds  in  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  tlM 
modern  Shirvan  ;  their  few  tilled  fields  were  still  cultivated 
with  the  old  wooden  plough  without  iron  share.  Coined 
moniiy  was  unknown,  and  they  did  not  count  beyond  a  hun- 
drod.  Each  of  their  tribes,  twenty-six  in  all,  had  its  owi 
chief  and  spoke  its  distinct  dialect.  Far  superior  in  num- 
ber to  the  Iberians,  the  Albanians  could  not  at  all  oope  with 
them  in  bravery.  The  mode  of  fighting  was  on  the  whole 
the  same  with  both  nations ;  they  fought  chiefly  with  arrow! 
and  light  javelins,  which  they  frequently  after  the  Indian 
fashion  discharged  from  their  lurking-places  in  the  woodf 
beliind  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  hurled  down  from  the  tops 
of  trees  on  the  foe ;  the  Albanians  had  also  numerous  horsa- 
mcn  partly  mailed  afler  the  Medo-Armenian  manner  with 
heavy  cuirasses  and  greaves.  Both  nations  lived  on  their 
lands  and  pastures  in  a  complete  independence  preserved 
from  time  immemorial.  Nature  itself,  as  it  were,  seems  to 
have  raised  the  Caucasus  between  Europe  and  Asia  as  a 
rampart  against  the  tide  of  national  movements ;  there  the 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alexander  had  formerly  found  their 
limit ;  now  the  brave  garrison  of  this  partition-wall  set 
themselves  to  defend  it  also  against  the  Romans. 

Alarmed  by  the  information  that  the  Roman  command- 
er-in-chief  intended    next   spring   to   cross   the 
eoi^uecSd       mountains  and  to  pursue  the  Pontic  king  beyond 
SiS™"         the  Caucasus — for  Mithradates,  they  heard,  was 
passing   the  winter  in  Dioscurias  (Iskuria  be- 
tween Suchum  Kale  and  Anaklia)  on  the  Black  Sea — the 
Albanians  under  their  prince  Oroizes  first  crossed  the  Kur 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  688-689  and 

66  65, 

threw  themselves  on  the  army,  which  was  dt 
vided  for  the  sake  of  its  suppliers  into  three  larger  corps 
under  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  Lucius  Flaccus,  and  Pom- 
peius  in  person.  But  Celer,  on  whom  the  chief  attack  fell, 
made  a  brave  stand,  and  Pompeius,  afler  having  delivered 
himself  from  the  division  sent  to  attack  him,  pursued  th« 
fberiaiis  barbarians  beaten  at  all  points  as  far  as  the 
•tfmquered.       Kur.     Artoces  the  king  (»f  the   Iberians   kep* 
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|uiet  aud  promised  peace  and  friendship ;  but  Pompciiu^ 
biformed  that  he  was  secretly  arming  so  as  to  fall  upon  the 
Romans  on  their  march  in  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  ad- 
vanced in  the  spring  of  689,  before  resuming  the 
pursuit  of  Mithradates,  to  the  two  fortresses  just 
two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  Harmozica  (Horum 
Zicfad  or  Armazi)  and  Seusamora  (Tsumar)  which  a  little 
lU/re  the  modem  Tiflis  command  the  two  valleys  of  the 
river  Kur  and  its  tributary  the  Aragua,  and  with  these  th« 
ouly  passes  leading  from  Annenia  to  Iberia.  Artoces,  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  hastily 
burnt  the  bridge  over  the  Kur  and  retreated  negotiating  into 
the  interior.  Pompeius  occupied  the  fortresses  and  followed 
the  Iberians  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Kur ;  by  which  he 
hoped  to  induce  them  to  innmediate  submission.  But  Arto- 
ces  retired  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and,  when 
at  length  he  halted  on  the  river  Pelorus,  he  did  so  not  to 
wirrender  but  to  fight.  The  Iberian  archers  however  with- 
•tood  not  for  a  moment  the  onset  of  the  Roman  legions, 
wd,  when  Artoces  saw  the  Pelorus  also  crossed  by  the 
Romans,  he  submitted  at  length  to  the  conditions  which  the 
victor  proposed,  and  sent  his  children  as  hostages. 

Pompeius  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which  he  had 
formerly  projected,  marched  through  the  Sara- 
■ooeadiio  pana  pass  from  the  region  of  the  Kur  to  that  of 
the  Phasis  and  tlience  down  that  river  to  the 
Black  Sea,  where  the  fleet  under  Servilius  already  awaited 
him  on  the  Colchian  coast.  But  it  was  for  an  uncertain 
idea — for  an  aim  almost  unsubstantial — that  the  army  and 
fleet  were  thus  brought  to  the  fabled  shores  of  Colchis.  The 
laborious  march  just  completed  through  unknown  and  most* 
ly  hostile  nations  was  nothing  when  compared  with  what 
rtill  awaited  them ;  and  if  they  should  really  succeed  in 
conducting  the  force  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  th« 
Crimea,  through  warlike  and  poor  barbarian  tribes,  on  im 
hospitable  and  unknown  waters,  along  a  coast  where  at  cer 
tain  places  the  mountains  sink  perpendicularly  into  the  sea 
and  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  embark  if 
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\\w  .vliij)s — it'  bueh  a  luarch  bhuuld  be  sucoossluUy  acco^^  *^ 
plibhed,  which  was  perhaps  more  diflicult  than  tho  ci 
paigns  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal — what  was  gained  bj 
even  at  the  best,  corresponding  at  all  to  its  toils  and 
gers  ?  The  war  doubtless  vas  not  ended,  so  long  as  the  c^  ^ 
king  was  still  among  the  living ;  but  who  could  gooranC  4^ 
that  they  would  really  succeed  in  catching  the  royal 
for  the  £fake  of  which  this  unparalleled  chase  was  to 
instituted  %  Was  it  not  better,  even  at  the  risk  of  Mithr*-^ 
dates  once  more  throwing  the  torch  of  war  into  Asia  Idinori 
to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  promised  so  little  gain  and 
so  much  peril  1  Doubtless  numerous  voices  in  the  army, 
and  still  more  numerous  voices  in  the  capital,  urged  the 
general  to  continue  the  pursuit  incessantly  and  at  any 
price ;  but  they  were  the  voices  partly  of  foolhardy  Hol^ 
spurs,  partly  of  those  perfidious  friends,  who  would  gladly 
at  any  price  have  kept  the  too  powerful  Imperator  aloof 
from  the  capital  and  entangled  him  amidst  interminable 
undertakings  in  the  East.  Pompeius  was  too  experienced 
and  too  discrete  an  officer  to  hazard  his  fame  and  his  army 
in  obstinate  adherence  to  so  injudicious  an  expedition ;  an 
insurrecti<;n  of  the  Albanians  in  rear  of  the  army  furnished 
a  pretext  for  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  king  and  orders 
ing  his  return.  The  fleet  received  instructions  to  cruise  in 
the  Black  Sea,  to  protect  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  l^linor 
against  any  hostile  invasion,  and  utrictly  to  blockade  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  under  the  threat  of  death  to  any  trader 
who  should  break  the  blockade.  Pompeius  conducted  the 
land  troops  not  without  great  hardships  through  the  Col- 
chian  and  Armenian  territory  to  the  lower  course  f»f  the 
Kur  and  (mward,  crossing  the  stream,  into  the  Albanian 
plain. 

Foi  several  da}8  the  Roman  army  had  to  march  in  the 
glowing  heat  through  tiiis  almost  waterless  flat 
flSsiSh        country,  without   encountering   the   enemy  ;    il 
wi.^'^*^'      was  only  on  the  left  bank  ot  the  Abas  (prob- 
ably the  river  elsewhere  named  Alazonius,  now 
Alasan)  that  the  force  of  the  Albrtiiians  under  t:ie  leader 
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^^ip  of  Coses,  brother  of  the  king  Oroiie?,  was  drawn  u]^ 

lA^iDst  the  Romans ;  they  are  said  to  have  amounted,  in* 

oluding  the  contingent  which  had  arrived  from  the  inhabt 

^•cuiti  of  the  Transcaucasian  steppes,  to  60,000  infantry  and 

l^OOO  (sivalry.     Yet  they  would  hardly  have  risked  the 

Wtle,  unless  they  had  supposed  that  they  had  merely  to 

-'ght  with  the  Roman  cavalry ;  liut  the  cavalry  had  only 

^^^^^  placed  in  front,  and  on  its  retiring  the  masses  of  Ro- 

•^'Au  infiintry  showed  themselves  from  their  concealment 

^^oblnd.     Afler  a  short  conflict  the  army  of  the  barbarians 

•"a^  driven  into  the  woods,  which  Pompeius  gave  orders  to 

'A Vest  and  set  on  flre.     The  Albanians  thereupon  consented 

^    make  peace;  and,  following  the  example  of  the  more 

^^'^erfiil  peoples,  all  the  tribes  settled  between  the  Kur  and 

j^^  Caspian  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Roman  general. 

"^^e  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  generally  the  peoples  settled 

^^    the  south  along,  and  at  the  foot  of,  the  Caucasus,  thus 

^  ^tered  at  least  for  the  moment  into  a  relation  of  depond- 

ce  on  Rome.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pec^plcs  be- 

een  the  Phasis  and  the  Maeotis — Colcbians,  Soani,  Ileni- 

i,  Jazyges,  Achaeans,  even  the  remote  Bastarnae — were 

scribed  in  the  long  list  of  the  nations  subdued  by  Pom- 

ius,  the  notion  of  subjugation  was  evidently  employed  in 

manner  very  far  from  exact.     The  Caucasus  once  m  »re 

erified  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;   the 

man  conquest,  like  the  Persian  and  the  Hellenle,  ft  and 

^'ts  limit  there. 

Accordingly  king  Mithradates  was  left  to  himself  anU  to 

destiny.     As  formerly  his  ancestor,  the  founder 

t«ow  to  Pan-     of  the  Pontic  state,  hud  first  entere<l  his  future 

«paeiiin.       kingdom  as  a  fugitive  from  the  executioners  of 

A  itigonus  and  attended  only  by  six  horsemen,  so  had  Mitli- 

ru  J;ites  now  been  compelled  once  more  to  cross  the  fror.'ticr 

f  his  kingdom  and  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own  anc'  his 

'athcr's  conquests.     But  to  no  one  had  the  lott^Ty  of  .ate 

turned  up  the  highest  gains  and  the  greatest  losses  mor*  W^ 

quently  and   more  capriciously  than  to  the  old  sultai    of 

Sinope  ;  and  the  fortunes  of  men  in  the  East  oiiange  laf   \U 
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and  iiu-iilcuIaWy.  Well  might  Wilhradat^s  now  in  tht 
eveiiinji  of  hifl  life  accept  each  iitw  viciasitmie  nith  tlit 
thouf^hi  that  it  too  wae  only  in  its  turn  paving  the  way  for 
a  irtsA\  re'  i  only  thing  cmistant  was  tha 

perp^tnal  nasDiuch  as  the  Roman  rule 

was  at  Ix  rable  to  the  Orientals,  and 

Mithrodat  yA  and  in  evil  a  true  prince 

of  ihu  Eai  len  that  amidst  the  laxity  of 

thi>  rule  ei  n  senate  over  the  proTinoea, 

and  aniidsl  he  political  parties  in  Rotna 

fertnt-nting  ivil  war,  Mithradatcs  migh^ 

if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  hide  his  time,  re-estabiish  his 
dominion  for  the  third  time.  For  this  very  rt-ason — be 
cause  he  hoped  and  planned  while  still  there  was  life  in  him 
— he  remained  dangerous  to  the  Uomans  so  long  as  he  lived, 
as  an  aged  refugee  no  less  than  when  he  had  marched  forti 
with  his  hundred  thousands  to  wrest  Hellas  and  Macedonia 

from  the  Romans.     The  restless  old  man  made 

his  way  in  the  year  689  fiom  Dioscurias  amidst 
unspeakable  hardships  partly  hy  land  partly  by  sea  to  the 
kingdom  of  Panticapaeum,  where  by  his  reputation  and  his 
numei'ous  retainers  he  drove  his  renegade  son  Machares 
from  the  throne  and  compelled  him  to  put  himself  to  death. 
From  this  point  he  attempted  once  more  to  negotiate  with 
the  Romans  ;  he  besought  that  his  paternal  kingdom  might 
he  restored  to  him,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  to  pay  tribute  as  a  vassal. 
But  Pompeiua  refused  to  grant  the  king  a  position  in  which 
he  »oi<ld  have  begun  the  old  game  nfiesh,  and  insisted  on 
his  personal  submi^ion, 

Withradfttes,  however,  had  no  thought  of  giving  himself 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  projecting 
pe^iioii  "'■«  and  still  more  extravafrant  plans.  Strajn- 
TOtnti  jug  j|]|  j],g  resources  with  which  the  treasuret 

that  he  had  saved  and  the  remnant  nf  his  atatei 
supplied  him,  he  equipped  a  new  army  of  36,000  men  eon- 
aisiiiii!  partly  of  slaves  which  he  armed  and  exercised  aftei 
the  Roman  fasliiun,  and  a  war-fled  ;  according  to  runioui 
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he  designed  to  march  westward  through  Thrace,  Macedonia 
tnd  Pannonia,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  Scythians  in  th€ 
Samartian  steppes  and  the  Celts  on  the  Danube  as  allieii 
and  with  this  avalanche  of  peoples  to  throw  himself  oi; 
Italy.    This  has  been  deemed  a  grand  idea,  and  the  plan  of 
irar  of  the  Pontic  king  has  been  compared  with  the  mili- 
tary march  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  same  project,  which  is  a 
^roke  of  genius  in  a  man  of  genius,  becomes  an  absurdity 
in  one  who  is  wrong-headed.     This  intended  invasion  of 
Ilaiy  by  the  Orientals  was  simply  ridiculous,  and  the  mere 
oflfepring  of  the  impotent  imagination  of  despair.     Through 
the  prudent  coolness  of  their  leader  the  Romans  were  pre- 
vented from  Quixotically  pursuing  their  Quixotic  antagonist 
and  warding  ofi*  in  the  distant  Crimea  an  attack,  which,  if 
it  were  not  nipped  of  itself  in  the  bud,  would  still  be  soon 
enough  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

In  fiwjt,  while  Pompeius,  without  troubling  himself  fur- 
ther as  to  the  threats  of  the  impotent  giant,  was 
•piast  employed  in  organizing  the  territory  which  he 

had  gained,  the  destinies  of  the  aged  king  drew 
on  to  their  fulfilment  without  his  aid  in  the  remote  north. 
His  extravagant  preparations  had  produced  the  most  violent 
excitement  among  the  Bosporans,  whose  houses  were  torn 
down,  and  whose  oxen  were  taken  from  the  plough  and  put 
to  death,  in  order  to  procure  beams  and  sinews  for  con- 
structing  engines  of  war.  The  soldiers  too  were  disinclined 
to  enter  on  the  hopeless  Italian  expedition.  Mithradates 
had  constantly  been  surrounded  by  suspicion  and  treason ; 
he  had  not  the  gifb  of  calling  forth  flection  and  fidelity 
among  those  around  him.  As  in  earlier  years  he  had  com- 
pelled his  distinguished  general  Archelaus  to  seek  proteo> 
tion  in  the  Roman  camp  ;  as  during  the  campaigns  of  Lu* 
€ullu8  his  most  trusted  officers  Diodes,  Phoenix,  and  even 
Ihe  most  notable  of  the  Roman  emigrants  had  passed  over 
to  the  enemy  ;  so  now,  when  his  star  grew  pale  and  the  old, 
infirm,  embittered  sultan  was  accessible  to  no  one  else  save 
his  eunuchs,  desertion  followed  still  more  rapidly  on  deser- 
tran.    Castor,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  Phanagoria 
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(on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Eertch),  first  raised  the  stand- 
ard  of  revolt ;  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  town  aiid 
delivered  the  sons  of  Mithradates  that  were  in  the  fortrcsi 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  While  the  inaurreotioft 
Bprcuid  among  the  Bosporan  towns,  and  Chersonpsua  (no^ 
far  from  Sebastopol),  Theudosia  (Cafia)  and  others  join^ 
the  Phanagorites,  the  king  allowed  his  suspicion  and  his 
cruelty  to  have  free  course.  On  the  information  of  despioir 
)>le  eunuchs  his  most  confidential  adherents  were  nailed  to 
ihe  cross ;  the  king's  own  sons  were  the  least  sure  of  their 
lives.  The  son  who  was  his  father's  favourite  and  was 
probably  destined  by  him  as  his  successor,  Phamaces,  took 
his  resolution  and  headed  the  insurgents.  The  servants 
whom  Mithradates  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  the  troops  des- 
patched against  him,  passed  over  to  his  aide ;  the  corps  of 
Italian  deserters,  perhaps  the  most  efficient  among  the  divi- 
sions  of  Mithradates'  urniy,  and  for  that  very  re^ison  the 
least  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  romantic — and  for  the 
deserters  peculiarly  hazjirdous— expedition  against  Italy, 
declared  itself  en  masse  for  the  prince ;  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army  and  the  fleet  followed  the  example  thus  set. 
Afler  the  country  and  the  army  had  abandoned  the  king, 

the  capital  Panticapaeuin  at  length  opened  its 
Mithra-  gates  to  the  insurgents  and  delivered  over  to 

them  the  old  king  enclosed  in  his  palace.  From 
the  high  wall  of  his  castle  the  latter  besought  his  son  at 
least  to  grant  him  life  and  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  fath- 
er's blood ;  but  the  request  came  ill  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
whose  own  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  mother 
and  with  the  recently  shed  blood  of  his  innocent  son  Xi- 
phnres ;  and  in  heartless  severity  and  inhumanity  Phamaces 
2Vt>n  outstripped  his  father.  Seeing  therefore  he  had  now 
to  die,  the  sultaii  resolved  at  legist  to  die  as  he  had  lived} 
his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  daughters,  including  the 
youthful  brides  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  had  all 
to  suffer  the  bitterness  of  <ieath  and  drain  the  poisoned  cup 
before  him  ;  then  he  seized  it,  but,  as  the  draught  did  not 
tiike  effect  quickly  enough,  he  presented  his  reck  for  X\n 
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fatal  stroke  to  a  Celtic  mercenary  Betuitus.  So 
died  in  691  Mithradatcs  Euputur,  in  the  .sixty* 
yghth  year  of  his  life  and  the  fifty -seventh  of  his  reigc, 
^eiity-fiix  years  afler  he  had  for  the  first  time  taken  the 
^Id  against  the  Romans.  The  dead  body,  wliich  king 
^hanMces  sent  as  a  voucher  of  his  merits  and  of  his  loyalty 
to  P(Hnp6ius9  was  by  order  of  the  latter  laid  In  the  royal 
99piilofare  of  Sinope. 

The  death  of  Mithradatcs  was  looked  on  by  the  Romana 
IB  equivalent  to  a  victory  :  the  messengers  who  reported  to 
the  general  the  catastrophe  appeared  crowned  with  laurel, 
iB  if  they  had  a  victory  to  announce,  in  the  Roman  camp 
befoie  Jericho.  In  him  a  great  enemy  was  borne  to  the 
tomb,  greater  than  had  ever  yet  withstood  the  Romans  in 
the  indolent  East.  Instinctively  the  multitude  felt  this  :  as 
formerly  Scipio  had  triumphed  even  more  over  Hannibal 
tlian  over  Carthage,  so  the  conquest  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  East  and  of  the  great  king  himself  was  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  death  of  Mithradates  ;  and  at  the  solemn  entry 
of  Pompeius  nothing  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude than  the  pictures,  in  which  they  saw  king  Mithradates 
as  a  fugitive  leading  his  horse  by  the  rein  and  thereafter 
finking  down  in  death  between  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
daughters.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  king,  he  is  a  figure  of  world-historical 
importance — in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression.  He  was 
not  a  personage  of  genius,  probably  not  even  of  rich  en- 
dowments ;  but  he  possessed  the  very  respect^ible  gift  of 
hating,  and  put  of  this  hatred  he  sustained  an  unequal  con* 
flict  against  superior  foes  throughout  half  a  C(!ntury,  without 
luocess  doubtless,  but  still  with  honour.  He  became  still 
mure  significant  through  the  position  in  which  history  had 
placed  him  than  through  his  individual  character.  As  the 
idYanoed  post  of  the  national  reaction  of  the  East  agairat 
the  Occidentals,  he  opened  the  new  conflict  of  the  East 
against  the  West;  and  the  feeling  remained  with  the  van- 
quiabed  as  with  the  victors,  that  his  death  wtt  not  so  muck 
2fae  end  as  the  boginning 
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Mi.';inwhilc  Pompeius,  after  his  warfare  tn  669  wilL  th« 

peoples  of  the  Caucasiis,  had    rotiimi.'i]   to  the 
Fiini)>oiu>        kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  there  reduced  Uie  lit«t     | 
g^^"'""      cafilles  BlJll  offering  resistance;  theae  were  raiet,     I 

in  nrdor  tu  check  the  eviU  of  brigandage,  uni*     I 
Ihi   castle  i  I    unaerviceable   by   rolling     , 

^  bi  beni.     Thence  he  sal  out  in     i 

(It  for  Byria,  to  rcgulftte  it*    . 

affairs.  ' 

Jt  is  diffi<  ts  view  of  the  Btnt*  of  di»    I 

tt»t.or  <■  Jen  prevailed  in  the  Syrian  ,| 

'*■'*  pi  re   that  in  conscqnonee  of'  4] 

the  attacks  ol  lenian  governor  Miigaid»t«»-  I 

had  evacuated  these  provinces  in  685  (p,  86), 

and  that  the  Ptolemies,  j;]ad!y  as  thcv  woiiW 
have  reiiewpd  the  attempts  of  their  prcdctrasors  to  Attach 
the  Syrian  const  to  their  kingdom,  were  yet  afraid  to  pro- 
voke the  Roman  government  by  the  occupation  of  Syria ; 
the  more  so,  as  that  government  had  not  yet  regulated  their 
more  than  doubtful  li-gal  title  even  in  the  cose  of  Egypt, 
and  had  been  sfvernl  times  solii'ited  by  the  Syrian  princca 
to  recognize  tliem  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  extir.ct 
house  of  the  Lagidae.  But,  though  the  greater  powers  all 
at  the  moment  refr&ined  from  interference  in  the  affaire  of 
Syria,  the  land  Huff<?red  far  more  than  H  would  have  suffered 
amidst  a  great  war,  through  the  endless  and  oimleaa  feuda 
of  the  princes,  knights,  and  citiea. 

The  actual  masters  in  the  Seleucid  kingdom  were  at  thia 

time  the  Bi'douinp,  the  Jews,  and  the  Nabatae- 
^m"  •""'■      ''h''  inhospitable  sandy    steppe  destitute 

of  cprings  and  trees,  whiih,  stretehinfj  from  the 
Arabian  pcninsjlu  up  10  and  lieyond  the  Euphrates,  reaches 
towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  Syrian  mimn tain-chain  and 
its  narrow  bflt  of  c>ast,  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the  rich 
lowlands  of  the  Tij.'rii  and  lower  Euphrates — this  AsialU- 
Sahara — was  the  primitive  home  of  the  sons  of  Ishr.iael ; 
froin  theconimeneement  of  tradition  wo  find  the  "  Bedoiiin," 
tho  "  son  of  tlie  desert,"  pitching  his  t-enta  there  and  pastur 
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ing  his  camels,  or  mounting  his  swift  horse  in  puromt  noH 
of  the  he  of  his  tribe,  now  of  the  travelling  merdiant 
Favoured  formerly  by  king  Tigranes  who  made  use  of  them 
for  his  plans  half  commercial  half  political  (p.  63),  and  sub 
Bequently  by  the  total  absence  of  any  master  in  the  Syria tj 
laod,  these  children  of  the  desert  spread  themselves  ovei 
northern  Syria.     Well-nigh  the  leading  part  in  a  political 
point  of  view  was  enacted  by  those  tribes  which  had  ippro- 
priated  the  first  rudiments  of  a  settled  existence  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  civilized  Syrians.     The  most  noted  of  these 
emirs  were  Abgarus,  chief  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Mar- 
dani,  whom  Tigranes  had  settled  about  Edessa  and  Carrhae 
in  upper  Mesopotamia  (p.  63) ;  then  to  the  west  of  the 
Enphrates  Sampsiceramus,  emir  of  the  Arabs  of  Hemesa 
(Hems)  between  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and  master  of  the 
itrong  fortress  Arethusa ;  Azizus  the  head  of  another  horde 
roaming  in  the  same  region  ;  Alchaudonius,  the  prince  of 
the  Rhambaeans,  who  had  already  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Lucullus ;  aud  several  others. 

Alongside  of  these  Bedouin  princes  there  had  every- 
where appeared  bold  cavaliers,  who  equalled  oi 
JS2J^  excelled  the  children  of  the  desert  in  the  noble 

trade  of  waylaying.  Such  was  Ptolemaeus  son 
of  Mennaeus,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  among  these 
Syrian  robber-chiefe  and  one  of  the  richest  men  of  this 
period,  who  ruled  over  the  territory  of  the  Ityraeans — the 
modem  Druses — in  the  valleys  of  the  Libanus  as  well  as 
on  the  coast  and  over  the  plain  of  Massy  ns  to  the  north- 
ward with  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  (Baalboc)  and  Chalcis, 
and  maintained  8,000  horsemen  at  his  own  expense ;  such 
were  Dionysiua  and  Cinyras,  the  masters  of  the  mandme 
cities  Tripolis  (Tarablus)  and  By  bins  (between  Taiablui 
iiid  Beirout)  ;  such  was  the  Jew  Silns  in  Lysias,  a  fort  rest 
not  far  from  Apamea  on  the  O  rentes. 

In  the  south  of  Syria,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  race  of  the 

Jews  seemed  as  though  it  would  about  this  time 

consolidate  itself  into  a  political  power.    Through 

tlic  devout  and  bold  defence  of  the  primitive  Jewish  nutiona) 
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worship,  which  was  imperilled  by  the  levcUing  Hellenism 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  family  of  the  Hasmonaeans  or  tha 
Makkahi  had  not  only  attained  to  their  hereditary  prioch 
pality  and  gradually  to  kingly  honours  (iii.  81) ;  but  these 
princely  high  priests  had  also  spread  their  conqueats  to  tht 
north,  south,  and  east.  When  the  brare  J4U- 
naeus  Alexander  died  (675),  the  Jewish  kingdooi 
stretched  towards  the  south  over  the  whole  Philistiai^  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Egyptian  frontier,  towards  the  poutb-east 
as  far  as  the  Nabataean  kingdom  of  Petra,  from  whioh  Jan- 
naeus  had  wrested  considerable  tracts  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  towards  the  north  over 
Samaria  and  Docapolis  up  to  the  lake  of  Gennesarcth ;  here 
he  was  already  making  arrangements  to  occupy  Ptolemaia 
(Acco)  and  victoriously  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  ]ty« 
raeans.  The  c^ast  obeyed  the  Jews  from  Mount  Carmel  as 
far  as  Rhinocorura,  including  the  important  Gaza — Ascalon 
alone  was  still  free ;  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  once 
almost  cut  off  from  the  sea,  could  now  be  enumerated  among 
the  asylums  of  piracy.  Now  that  the  Armenian  invasiod, 
just  as  it  approached  the  borders  of  Judaea,  was  averted 
by  the  intervention  of  Lucullus  (p.  84),  the  gifled  rulers  of 
the  Hasmonacan  house  would  probably  have  carried  theii 
arms  still  farther,  had  not  the  development  of  the  power  of 
that  remarkable  conquering  sacerdotal  state  been  arrested 
by  internal  divisions. 

The  spirit  of  religious  independence,  and  the  national 
patriotism — the  energetic  union  of  which  had 
called  the  Maccabee  state  into  life — very  soon 
became  disso<>iated  and  even  antagonlstia  The  Jewish 
orthodoxy  gaining  fresh  strength  in  the  times  of  the  Macca 
(iocs,  or  Pharisaism  as  it  was  called,  proposed  as  its  pi'aoti 
cal  aim  a  community  of  Jews  composed  of  the  orthodox  in 
all  lands  essentially  irrespective  of  the  secular  government 
— a  community  which  fv>und  its  visible  points  of  union  in 
the  tribute  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  obligatory  on  every 
conscientious  Jew  and  in  the  schools  of  religion  and  spiritual 
courts,  and  its  CJinonical  superintendence  in  the  great  templf 
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consistory  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  reconstituted  in  the  firsi 

period  of  the  Maccabees  and  may  be  compared  as  respects 

its  sphere  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Roman  pontifical  college. 

Against  this   orthodoxy,  which  was  becoming 

more  and  more  ossified  into  thcologioil  formal- 

^  ud  a  painful  ceremonial  service,  was  ai'rayed  the  oppo* 

dtiott  of  the  so-called  Sadducees — partly  dogmatic,  in  so  far 

tt  these  innovators  acknowledged  only  the  sacred  bookf 

themselves  and  conceded  authority  merely,  not  canonicity. 

to  the  '  bequests  of  the  scribes,'*  that  is,  canonical  tradi« 

tion ;  *  partly  political,  in  so  far  as  instead  of  a  fatalistic 

waiting  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Zebaoth  they 

^ght  that  the  salvation  of  the  nation  was  to  be  expected 

^m  the  weapons  of  this  world,  and  above  all  from  the  in- 

^^Hial  and  external  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  of  David 

^  re-established  in  the  glorious  times  of  the  Maccabees. 

•*^e  partisans  of  orthodoxy  found  their  support  in  the  priest- 

^^^  and  the  multitude,  and  fought  against  the  noxious  her^ 

^^  with  all  the  unscrupulous  implacability  with  which  the 

P^ous  are  ofti'U  found  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  earth- 

"^^   goods.     Tlie  innovators  on  the  other  hand  relied  for  sup- 

^^rt  on  intelligence  brought  into  contact  with  the  influencea 

^^  Hellenism,  on  the  army,  in  which  numerous  Pisidian  and 

^^ilician  mercenaries  served,  and  on  the  abler  kings,  who 

^re  strove  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  much  as  a  thou- 

nd  years  later  the  Ilohenstaufen  strove  with  the  Papacy. 

^nnacus  had  kept  down  the  priesthood  with  a  strong  hand; 

under  his  two  sons  there  arose  (685  et  seq,)  a 

civil  and  fraternal  war,  since  the  Pharisees  op- 

S^osed  the  vigorous  Aristobulus  and  attempted  to  obtain 

^lieir  <»bjects  urder  the  nominal  rule  of  his  brother,  the 

*  Thus  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  doctrine  of  aogels  and  spiriti 

^nd  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     Most  of  t}ie  traditional  points  of 

^^ilTerence  betirecn  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  relate  to  subordinate  qnes 

%ioiis  oi  ritual,  jurisprudence,  and  the  calendar.     It  is  a  characteristif 

Cict,  that  the  victoriouti  Pliarlsees  have  introduced  those  days,  on  whicb 

<hey  definitively  obtained  the  superiority  in  particular  controversies  oi 

ejected  heretical  inembers  from  the  supreme  oonsiMory,  into  the  list  flf 

ihe  memorial  and  festival  days  of  the  nsiion. 
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good-natured  and  indolent  Hyroanus.  This  dineniiioD  not 
merely  put  a  stop  to  the  Jewish  conquests,  but  gave  also 
foreign  nations  opportunity  to  interfere  and  to  obtain  s 
commanding  position  in  southern  Syria. 

This  was  the  case  first  of  all  with  the  Nabataeans.    Thin 
remarkable  nation  has  often   been   coi»founded 

NibatMsns. 

with  its  eastern  neighbours,  the  wandering  Aiaos, 
but  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Aramaean  branch  thim 
to  the  proper  children  of  Ishmael.  This  Aramaean  or, 
according  to  the  designation  of  the  Occidentals,  Syrian 
stock  must  have  in  very  early  times  sent  forth  from  its 
most  ancient  settlements  about  Babylon  a  colony,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  the  northern  end.  of  the  Arabian 
gulf;  these  were  the  Nabataeans  on  the  Sinuitic  peninsula, 
between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aila,  and  in  the  region  of 
Petra  (Wadi  Mousa).  In  their  ports  the  wares  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  exchanged  for  those  of  India ;  the  great 
southern  caravan-route,  which  ran  from  Gaza  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf,  passed  through  the 
capital  of  the  Nabataeans — Petra — whose  still  magnificent 
rock-palaces  and  rock-tornbs  furnish  clearer  evidence  of  the 
Nabataean  civilization  than  does  an  almost  extinct  tradition. 
The  party  of  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  after  the  manner  of 
priests  the  victory  of  their  faction  seemed  not  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  country,  solicited  Aretas  the  king  of  the  Nabataeans 
for  aid  against  Aristobulus,  in  return  for  which  they  prom- 
ised to  give  back  to  him  all  the  conquests  wrested  from  him 
by  Jannaeus.  Thereupon  Aretas  had  advanced  with,  it  was 
said,  50,000  men  into  Judaea  and,  reinforced  by  the  adhe» 
rents  of  the  Pharisees,  he  kept  king  Aristobulus  besieged 
in  his  capital. 

Amidst  the  system  of  violence  and  feud  which  thus  pre 

vailed  from  one  end  of  Syria  to  another,  the 
S^?  larger  cities  were  of  course  the  principal  suffer^ 

ers  ;  such  as  Antioeh,  Seleucia,  Damascus,  whos^ 
citizens  found  themselves  paralyzed  in  their  husbandry  as 
well  as  in  their  maritime  and  caravan  trade.     The  citizens 
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rf  Byblus  and  Berytus  (Beirout)  were  unablo  to  protect 

their  fields  and  their  ships  from  the  Ityraeans,  who  issuing 

from  their  mountain  and   maritime  strongholds  rendered 

land  and  sea  equally  insecure.     Those  of  Damascus  sought 

to  vrard  off  the  attacks  of  the  Ityraeans  and  Ptolemaeus  by 

handing  themselves  over  to  the  more  remot.e  kings  of  thct 

Mabataeans  or  of  the  Jews.     In  Antioch   Sampsiceramufl 

tnd  Azizus  mingled  in  the  internal  feuds  of  the  citizens,  and 

loe  Hellenic  great  city  had  well-nigh  beccme  even  now  the 

teat  of  an  Arab  emir.     The  state  of  things  reminds  us  of 

the  kingless  times  of  the  German  middle  ages,  when  Nu- 

rerolmrg  and  Augsburg  found  their  protection  not  in  the 

•overeign  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  but  in  their  own  walls 

Alone ;  impatiently  the  merchant-citizens  of  Syria  awaited 

tile  strong  arm,  which  should  restore  to  them  peace  and 

•ecurity  of  intercourse. 

There  was  no  want,  however,  of  a  legitimate  king  in 
Syria ;  there  were  even  two  or  three  of  them* 
•^'-mSHt         ^  prince  Antiochus  from  the  house  of  the  Seleu- 
cids  had  been  appointed  by  LucuUus  as  ruler  of 
the  most  northern  province  in  Syria,  Commagene  (p.  86). 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  whose  claims  on  the  Syrian  throne  had 
met  with  recognition  both  from  the  senate  and  from  Lucui- 
las  (pp.  80,  86),  had  been  received  in  Antioch  afler  the  re- 
treat of  the  Armenians  and  there  acknowledged  as  king. 
\  third  Seleucid  prince  Philippus  had  immediately  con- 
fronted him  there  as  a  rival ;  and  the  great  population  of 
Antioch,  excitable  and  delighting  in  opposition  almost  like 
that  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Arab  emirs  had  interfered  in  the  family  strife  which  now 
leemed  inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  Seleueids.     Was 
there  any  wonder  that  legitimacy  became  ridiculous  and 
loathsome  to  its  subjects,  and  that  the  so-called  rightful 
kings  were  of  even  somewhat  less  importance  in  the  land 
than  the  petty  princes  and  robber-chiefs  ? 

To  create  order  amidst  this  chaos  did  not  require  either 
Aamtion  brilliance  of  conception  or  a  mighty  display  of 
^^jtM,        force,  but  it  required  a  clear  insight  mto  th«* 
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Interests  of  Rome  and  of  her  subjects,  and  vigoui  tod 
consistency  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  institti 
dons  which  were  seen  to  be  necessary.  The  policy  of  tba 
senate  in  support  of  legitimacy  had  sufficiently  degraded 
itself;  the  general  whom  the  opposition  had  brought  fnti. 
pijw  PT  was  not  to  be  guided  by  dynastic  considerations,  but 
had  only  to  see  that  the  Syrian  kingdom  should  not  be  with* 
ilrawn  A*om  the  clientship  of  Rome  in  fbture  either  by  the 
qu.arrels  of  pretenders  or  by  the  covetousness  of  neigh* 
hours.  But  to  secure  this  end  there  was  only  one  course : 
that  the  Roman  community  should  send  a  satrap  to  gras)» 
with  a  vigorous  hand  the  reins  of  government^  which  had 
long  since  practically  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  ruling  house  more  through  their  own  &ult  than 
through  outward  misfortunes.  This  course  Pompeiud  tuck. 
Antiochus  the  Asiatic,  on  requesting  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  Syria,  received  the  answer  that  Pom- 
peius  would  not  give  back  the  sovereignty  to  a  king  who 
knew  neither  how  to  maintain  nor  how  to  govern  his  king- 
dom, even  at  the  request  of  his  subjects,  much  less  against 
their  distinctly  expressed  wishes.  With  this  letter  of  the 
Roman  proconsul  the  house  of  Seleucus  was  ejected  from 
the  throne  which  it  had  occupied  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  Antiochus  soon  after  lost  his  life  through  the  artifice 
of  the  emir  Sampsiceramus,  as  whose  client  he  played  the 
ruler  in  Antioch ;  thenceforth  there  is  no  farther  mention 
of  these  mock-kings  and  their  pretensions. 

But,  to  establish  the  new  Roman  government  and  intro- 
duce any  tolerable  order  into  the  confusion  of 
pa^S^on      affairs,  it  was  further  necessary  to  advance  mto 
^  Syria  with  a  militiiry  force  and  to  terrify  or 

subdue  all  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  had  sprung  up 
during  the  many  years  of  anarchy,  by  means  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Already  during  the  campaigns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  and  on  the  Caucasus  Pompeius  had  turned  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  directed  detached  commis- 
sioners and  corps  to  interfere,  where  there  was  need.  Aulut 
Gabinius— the  same  who  as  tribune  of  the  people  had  sent 
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^  Pompeius  to  the  East — had  in  689   inardied 

along  the  Tigris  and  then  across  Mesopotamia 

V>  Syria,  to  adjust  the  complicated  atTairs  of  Judaea.    In 

like  manner  the  severely  pressed  Damascus  had  already 

Wn  oceupied  by  Lollius  and  Metellus.    Soon  afterwards 

tiKither  adjutant  of  Pompeius,  Marcus  Scaurus,  arrived  in 

Jiicbeai  to  allay  the  feuds  ever  breaking  out  afresh  there. 

I^Hsiut  Afranius  also,  who  during  the  expedition  of  Pom- 

P^  to  the  Caucasus  held  the  command  of  the  Roman 

'itxypt  in  Armenia,  had  proceeded   from   Corduene  (the 

'H'Ttliem  Kurdistan)  to  upper  Mesopotamia,  and,  after  he 

W  sucoessfblly  accomplished  the  perilous  march  through 

^  desert  with  the  sympathizing  help  of  the  Hellenes  set- 

^^  in  Carrhae,  brought  the  Arabs  in  Osroenc  to  subrai*- 

^  sion.     Towards  the  end  of  690  Pompeius  in 

person  arrived  in  Syria,*  and  remained  then 

'^  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  resolutely  interfering 

**^<i  r^ulating  matters  for  the  present  and  the  future.     He 

^^^^ht  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  state  in  the  better  times 

^*   the  Seleucid  rule ;  all  usurped  powers  were  set  aside,  the 

'"^^tber-chiefs  were  summoned  to  give  up  their  castles,  the 

"^^^ab  sheiks  were  aeain  restricted  to  their  desert  domains 

_^^  affairs  of  the  several  communities  were   definitively 

ilated. 

The  legions  stood  ready  to  procure  obedience  to  these 
stem  orders,  and  their  interference  proved  espe- 
^^Sefteha*.     cially  necessary  a^inst  the  audacious  robber- 
chie^.     Silas  the  ruler  of  Lysias,  Dionysius  the 

Pompeius  wp&ii  the  winter  of  689-690  still  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Dio.  xxxyii.  7).     In  690  he  first  re- 

duced  the  last  strongholds  still  offering  resistance  in  the 

Wjni^dom  of  Pontus,  and  then  moved  slowly,  regulating  matters  every* 

^  where,  towards  the  south.     That  the  organization  of  Syria 

began  in  690  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Syrian  pro* 

^Vineial  en  begins  with  this  year,  and  by  Cicero*8  statement  as  to  Ck>m- 

^eoe  {Ad  Q,fr.  ii.  12,  2  ;  comp.  Dio.  xxxvii.  7).     During  the  winter 

of  890-991  Pompeius  seems  to  have  had  his  head-quarters 

in  Damascus  (Joseph,  ziv.  8,  1,2,  where,  however,  there  ii 

taiich  conftudon ;  Dlodoras,  Pr.  Vat  p.  189). 

Vol,  IV.- 
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ruler  of  Tripolis,  Ginyras  the  ruler  of  Bybliw  were  takei 
prisoners  ir  their  fortresses  and  executed,  the  mountain  and 
maritime  strongholds  of  the  Ityraeans  were  broken  up, 
Ptolemaeus  son  of  Mennaeus  was  forced  to  purduwe  Mi 
freedom  and  his  lordship  with  a  ransom  of  1,000  talenM 
(£240,000).  Elsewhere  the  commands  of  the  new  master 
met  for  the  roost  part  with  unresisting  obedienoe. 

The  Jews  alone  hesitated.  The  mediators  formerly  sent 
N«eotia*  ^y  Pompeius,  Grabinius  and  Scaurus,  had — ^both, 
doiuand  as  it  was  said,  bribed  with  considerable  sums*- 
withUie  decided  the  dispute  between  the  brothers  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus  in  fiivour  of  the  latter, 
and  had  also  induced  king  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem and  to  proceed  homeward,  in  doing  which  he  worn 
tained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Aristobulus.  But,  when 
Pompeius  arrived  in  Syria,  he  cancelled  the  orders  of  his 
subordinates  and  directed  the  Jews  to  resume  their  old  con- 
stitution of  high  priests,  as  the  senate  had  recognized  it 
about  593  (iii.  82),  and  to  renounce  along  with 
the  hereditary  principality  itself  all  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  Hasmonaean  princes.  It  was  the  Phari- 
sees, who  had  sent  an  embassy  of  two  hundred  of  their 
most  eminent  men  to  the  Roman  general  and  procured  from 
him  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  ;  not  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  nation,  but  doubtless  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
who  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  but  here  revert 
to  the  old  rights  of  the  Seleucids,  and  could  not  tolerate  a 
conquering  power  like  that  of  Jannaeus  within  the  limits 
of  their  empire.  Aristobulus  was  uncertain  whether  it  was 
better  patiently  to  acquiesce  in  his  inevitable  doom  or  to 
meet  his  fate  with  arms  in  hand ;  at  one  time  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  submitting  to  Pompeius,  at  another  he  seemed 
as  though  he  would  summon  the  national  party  among  the 
Jews  to  a  struggle  with  the  Romans.  When  at  length, 
with  the  legions  already  at  the  gates,  he  yielded  to  the 
enemy,  the  more  resolute  or  more  fanatical  portion  of  hiF 
army  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  a  king  who  was 
not  free.     The  (Utpital  submitted ;   the  steep  temple-rook 
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was  defended  by  that  fanatical  band  for  three  months  uitb 
gn  obstinacy  ready  to  brave  death,  till  at  last  the  besiegers 
effected  an  entrance  while  the  besieged  were  resting  on  the 
sabbathy  possessed  themselves  of  the  sanctuary ,  and  handed 
<yv6r  the  authors  of  that  desperate  resistance,  so  far  as  thoy 
Imiid  not  Cullen  under  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  to  the  aire 
of  the  lictors.  Thus  ended  the  last  resistance  of  the  ten  i 
Cories  newly  annexed  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  work  begun  by  Lucullus  had  been  completed  by 
.i^jpj^^^^         Pompeius;   the  hitherto  formerly  independent 
vdmtiMu        states  of  Bithynia,    Pontus,  and   Syria   were 
^^onaBsiB      united  with  the  Roman  state;  the  exchange — 
which  had  been  recognized  for  more  than  a  hun^ 
dred  years  as  necessary ^-of  the  feeble  system  of  a  protecto- 
rate for  that  of  direct  sovereignty  over  the  more  important 
dependent  territories  (iii.  36),  had  at  length  been  realized, 
as  soon  as  the  senate  had  been  overthrown  and  the  Grao* 
chan  party  had  come  to  the  helm.     Rome  had  obtained  in 
the  East  new  frontiers,  new  neighbours,  new  friendly  and 
hostile  relations.    There  were  now  added  to  the  indirect 
territories  of  Rome  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  and  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Caucasus,  and  also  the  kingdom  on  the 
Cinunerian  Bosporus,  the  small  renmant  of  the  extensive 
conquests  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  now  a  client-state  of 
Some  under  the  government  of  his  son  and  murderer  Phar* 
nabes ;  the  town  of  Phanagoria  alone,  whose  commandant 
Castor  had  given  the  signal  for  the  revolt,  was  on  that  ao- 
count  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  free  and  independent. 
No  like  successes  could  be  boasted  of  against  the  Naba 
taeans.     King  Aretas  had  indeed,  yielding  to  the 
vua  tiM         desire  of  the  Romans,  evacuated  Judaea ;  but 


Damascus  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  the  Naba* 
taean  land  had  not  yet  been  trodden  by  any  Roman  soldier. 
To  subdue  that  region  or  at  least  to  show  to  their  new 
DeighboufiB  in  Arabia  that  the  Roman  eagles  were  now 
dominant  on  the  Orontes  and  on  the  Jordan,  and  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  any  one  was  free  to  levy  contribuf 
^ns  in  the  Syrian  provinces  as  a  domain  without  a  master, 
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PompeluB  l)<-^3i]  in  691  nn  expedition  against. 

Petra-,  but  detained  )>y  iho  i-evuU  of  the  Jpvm 
which  'broke  out  during  this  txpt-dition,  he  was  mit  FL-Iaotant 
to  Wv-p  to  his  suuMssor  Mareiia  Scaiiius  thu  carrying  cml  ^ 
of  t\\v-  difficult  enterprise  ng^iinst  ihu  Nahataoon  olty  aitxi   ^ 
8ted  for  off  amirlsi;  iJi«  dp-asrt  •     In  reality  Scauroa  also 


eumplished  , 
making  war  • 
bank  of  the  ', 
Jews ;  and  Ik 
ly  the  doxtM 
persuaded  Ai 
(sessions,  Ban 


return  without  having 
I;  tu  content  himself  with  1 
m  the  deserts  on  the  lift  ^ 
bid  lean  for  support  on  tji^ 
ifling  successes.  UlLliit&to^J 
r  Antipater  from  Idiimn*  i 
guarantee  for  all  his  po*. 
Ri  the  Roman  goTemor  iiir 


of  money  ;  and  this  is  tlie  pence  ci'lebrated  on  the 
coins  of  Siaiurus,  where  king  Arnlas  appears — leading  hia 
camel — as  a  suppliant  offering  the  olive  branch  to  the  Ro> 

Far  more  important  than  these  new  relations  of  th'i 

liomans  to  the  Armenians,  Iberians,  Boaporans, 

wuhih/        and  Nabataeaifs  was  the  prosimity  into  which 

i»na.  tliroiifih  the  occupation  of  Syria  they  were 
brought  with  the  Parthian  state.  Complaisant  as  had  heen 
the  demeanour  of  lioman  dipliimacy  towards  Phraates  while 
the  Pontic  and  Armenian  states  still  subsisted,  willingly  as 
both  Lucullus  and  Poinpnius  had  then  conceded  to  him  the 
jiossession  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates  (p.  88, 147), 
the  new  neighhiiur  now  sternly  took  up  his  position  by  the 
side  of  the  Arsaciils ;  and  Phraates,  if  the  royal  art  of  for- 

*  Oropius  Indeed  (vt.  K)  and  Dio  (iiivli.  IS),  both  of  Ihem  doubt 
■ela  rollowing  LivT,  mnka  Puiij[.eiu3  gel  tu  I'clrii  and  occupy  tha  citj 
ir  evun  reiiuli  tbe  Ri^J  Sc^i ;  bul  that  lii',  on  llie  contnirj',  Houn  afwr 
rei.'eiving  tlie  newB  of  llio  itiath  of  Mitlimilutc,  wbii.li  came  to  him  ou 
Ills  march  towards  Jcrusinlciii,  returned  from  Syrin  to  Poiitus,  is  sUited 
liT  Plutarcli  (Pomp.  41,  4^)  nnd  ifl  coiigmiL'il  bf  Floras  (i.  SB)  and  Jo- 
Fcphud  (liv.  3,  \  4).  Tim  G;:^uring  of  king  Arotaa  in  tbe  bullolinf 
■iiioTig  Xhtae  vodquGri'd  by  Puiiipeiii.4  is  aulEuientlj  accounted  for  b; 
tlii^  I'uL^t  tliat  it  wu  PomjiciuB  wbo  occosloauil  \ai  nithilniwal  fron 
Ivrusalem. 
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g>ettiDg  his  own  faults  allowed  him,  might  well  recall  uow 
^lie  warning  words  of  Mithradates  tliat  the  Parthian  hy  his 
liance  with  the  Occidentals  against  the  kingdoms  of  kiii* 
race  paved  the  way  first  for  their  destruction  and  thew 
€\>r  his  own.     Romans  and  Parthiaus  in  league  had  brcu^a* 
Armenia  to  ruin;  when  it  was  overthrown,  Rome  true  te 
lior  old  policy  now  reversed  the  parts  and  favoured  th« 
^-lumbled  foe  at  the  expense  of  the  powerful  ally.     The 
singular  preference,  which  the  father  Tigraues  experienced 
from  Poinpcius  as  contrasted  with  iiis  son  the  ally  and  son 
in-law  of  the  Parthian  king,  was  already  part  of  this  policy  ; 
it  was  a  direct  offence,  when  soon  afterwards  by  the  orders 
of  Pompeius  the  younger  Tigranes  and  his  family  were  ar- 
rested and  were  not  released  even  on  Phraates  interceding 
with  the  friendly  general  for  his  daughter  and  his  son-in- 
law.     But  Pompeius  paused  not  here.     The  province  of 
Corduene,  to  which  both  Phraates  and  Tigranes  laid  ckim, 
wras   at  the  command  of  Pompeius  occupied  by  Roman 
troops  for  the  latter,  and  the  Parthians  who  were  found  in 
possession  were  driven  beyond  the  frontier  and  pursued 
even  as  far  as  Arbela  in  Adiabene,  without  the  government 
of  Ctesiphon  having  even  been  previously  heai'd 
(689).     Far  the  most  suspicious  circumstance 
liowevor  was,  that  the  Romans  seemed  not  at  all  inclined 
to  respect  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  fixed  by  treaty. 
On  several  occ^ions  Roman  divisions  destined  from  Ar- 
menia for  Syria  marched  across  Mesopotamia ;  the  Arab 
emir  Abgarus  of  Osroene  was  received  under  singularly 
favourable  conditions  into  Roman  prot*'Ction;  nay.  Oruros, 
situatf^xl  in  upper  Mesopotamia  somewhere  between  Nisibiii 
and  the  Tigris  220  miles  eastward  from  the  (n^mmagenian 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  was  designated  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  tlie  Roman  dominion — apparently  their  indirect 
dominion,  inasmuch  iis  the  lai^er  and  more  fertile  northern 
half  of  Mesopotamia  had  been  assigned  by  the  R<)mans  in 
like  manner  with  Corduene  to  the  Armenian  empire.     The 
boundary  between  Romans  and  Parthians  thus  became  th^ 
griMt  Syro-Mesopotamian  desert  instead  of  the  Euphrates 
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iin<?  ^his  too  seemed  only  provisional.  To  the  ParthiaD 
en^  )ys,  who  came  to  insist  on  the  maintenaiioe  of  tlie  agro» 
monts — ^which  certainly,  as  it  would  seem,  were  only  oon* 
winded  orally — respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary,  Pom- 
peius  gave  the  ambiguous  reply  that  the  territory  of  Romr 
extended  as  far  as  her  rights.  The  remarkable  intercourse 
between  the  Roman  commander-in-cluef  and  the  Parthian 
satraps  of  tlie  region  of  Media  and  even  of  the  distant 
province  Elymais  (between  Susiana,  Media,  and  Persia,  in 
the  modern  Luristan)  seemed  a  commentary  on  this  speech,* 
The  viceroys  of  this  latter  mountainous,  warlike,  and  re* 
mote  land  had  always  exerted  themselves  to  acquire  a 
position  independent  of  the  great  king ;  it  was  the  more 
offensive  and  menacing  to  the  Parthian  government,  when 
Pompeius  accepted  the  proffered  homage  of  this  dynast. 
Not  less  significant  was  the  fact  that  the  title  of  "  king  of 
kings,"  which  had  been  hitherto  conceded  to  the  Parthian 
king  by  the  Romans  in  official  in toi course,  was  now  all  at 
once  exchanged  by  them  for  the  simple  title  of  king.  This 
was  even  more  a  threat  than  a  violation  of  etiquette.  Since 
Rome  had  entered  on  the  heritage  of  the  Seleucids,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  Romans  had  a  mind  to  revert  at  a  con- 
venient moment  to  those  old  times  when  all  Iran  and  Turan 
were  ruled  from  Antioch,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  Parthian 

*  Thia  view  rests  on  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  {Pomp.  86)  which 
18  supported  by  Strabo's  (xvi.  744)  description  of  tho  position  of  the 
6atra>)  of  Eij'mais.  It  is  an  embellishment  of  the  matu r,  when  in  the 
lists  of  the  countries  and  kings  conquered  by  Pompeius  Media  and  i(4 
king  Darius  are  enumerated  (Diodorus  Fr.  Vnf.  p.  140  ;  Appian,  Mithr, 
117);  and  from  this  there  has  been  further  concocud  the  war  of  Pom* 
peius  will:  the  Modes  (Veil.  ii.  40;  Appian,  MUhr.  10(5,  114)  and  Uien 
even  nis  expedition  to  Ecbatana  (Ores.  vi.  5).  A  con  fusion  with  the 
/'ibulois  town  of  the  same  name  on  Carmel  has  iurdly  luken  place 
hire;  it  i.s  «mply  that  intolerable  exaggeration — tippartiitly  originatisg 
b  the  g:  andiloquent  and  designedly  ambiguous  bulletins  of  Pompciui 
—which  !)<is  converted  his  razzia  against  the  Gaetulians  (iii.  862)  inti 
a  march  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (Plut.  Fovijk  38),  his  abortive  ex- 
pedition against  the  Nabataeans  into  a  conquest  of  the  city  of  Petnt 
and  his  award  as  to  the  boundarii's  of  Armenia  into  a  fixing  of  Uif 
boundar-  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond  Nisibis. 
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^pire  but  merely  a  Parthian  satrapy.  The  court  of  Ctesi 
phoQ  would  thus  have  had  reason  enough  for  going  to  war 
^ith  Rome ;  it  seemed  the  prelude  to  its  doing  so,  when  h 
^  600  it  declared  war  on  Armenia  on  account  of 

the  question  of  the  frontier.     But  Phraates  had 
Aot  the  courage  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Bo- 
HidiiB  at  a  time  when  the  dreaded  general  with  his  strong 
a^Qjj  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Parthian  empiie.    When 
Pfkinpeius  sent  commissioners  to  settle  amicably  the  dis- 
pute between  Parthia  and  Armenia,  Phraates  yielded  to 
^^^  Roman  mediation  forced  upon  him  and  acquiesced  in 
^^ir  award,  which  assigned  to  the  Armenians  Corduene 
^'^d  northern  Mesopotamia.     Soon  afterwards  his  daughter 
^^t.h  her  son  and  her  husband  graced  the  triumph  of  the 
^Oman  general.     Even  the  Parthians  trembled  before  the 
f^J)erior  power  of  Rome;  and,  if  they  had  not,  like  the 
^^t^bitants  of  Pontus   and   Armenia,   succumbed   to  the 
'^^man  arms,  the  reason  seemed  only  to  bo  that  they  had 
^•^t  ventured  to  stand  the  conflict. 

There  still  devolved  on  the  general  the  duty  of  reg«- 
^^'^-Miri^-  lating  the  internal  relations  of  the  newly-acquired 
^^^1  of  the      provinces  and  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 

traces  of  a  thirteen  years'  desolating  war.     The 

"^^ork  of  organization  begun  in  Asia  Minor  by  Lucullus 

^^nd  the  commission  associated  with  him,  and  in  Crete  by 

^^fetellus,   received   its   conclusion   from   Pompcius.      ITie 

^^rmer  province  of  Asia,  which  embraced  Mysia,  Lydia, 

i*hrygia,  Caria,  and  Lycia,  was  converted  from  a  frontier 

province  into  a  central  one.     The  newly-erected  provinces 

>vere,  that  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  which  was  formed  out 

^f  the  whole  former  kingdom  of  Nicomedes  and  the  west* 

«m  half  of  the  former  Pontic  state  as  far  as  and  beyond 

the  Halys ;  that  of  Cilicia,  which  indeed  was  older,  but  was 

now  for  the  first  time  enlarged  and  organized  in  a  manner 

befitting  its  name,  and  comprehended  also  Pamphylia  and 

[sauria ;  that  of  Syria,  and  that  of  Crete.     Much  was  no 

doubt  wanting  to  render  that  mass  of  countri(*^  capable  of 

being  r^arded  as  the  territorial  possession  of  Rome  in 
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the  mode n  sense  of  the  term.  The  form  and  order  of  thi 
government  remained  substantially  as  they  were ;  only  thf 
Roman  community  came  in  place  of  the  former  moDanht, 
Those  Asiatic  provinces  consisted  as  formerly  of  a  motley 
iTiixture  of  domanial  possessions,  civic  territories  de  facte 
0?  de  jure  autonomous,  lordships  pertaining  to  princes  and 
(>nest3,  and  kingdoms,  all  of  which  were  as  r^ards  internal 
administration  more  or  less  left  to  themselves,  and  in  othei 
respects  were  dependent,  sometimes  in  milder  aometiiiiM 
in  stricter  form,  on  the  Roman  government  and  its  procon 
nuls  very  much  as  formerly  on  the  great  king  and  hb  sa- 
traps. 

The  first  place,  in  rank  at  least,  among  the  dependeat 

dynasts  was  held  by  the  king  of  Cappadodai 
khigs.  ^      whose  territory  Lucullus  had  already  enlarged 
^^  by  investing  him  with  the  province  of  Melitene 

(about  Malatia)  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  to  whom  Pom- 
peius  farther  granted  on  the  western  frontier  some  districts 
taken  off  Cilicia  from  Castabala  as  far  as  Derbe  near  Ico- 
nium,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  province  of  Sophene 
situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Euphrates  opposite  Meli- 
tene and  at  first  destined  for  the  Armenian  prince  Tigranes ; 
so  that  the  most  important  passage  of  the  Euphrates  thus 
came  wholly  into  the  power  of  the  Cappadocian  ]>rince. 

The  small  province  of  G)mmagene  between 
2JJ^°*"         Syria  and  Cappadocia  with  its  capital  Samosata 

(Samsat)  remained  a  dependent  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  already  named  Seleueid  Antiochus ;  *  to  him 
too  were  assigned  the  important  fortress  of  Seleucia  (nfar 
Biradjik)  conmianding  the  more  southern  pass;ige  of  .he 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjoining  tracts  <'>n  the  left  bank  of  that 
river;  and  thus  eare  was  t,'\ken  that  the  two  chief  passiiges 

•  The  Tir  which  this  Antioclms  is  alleged  to  have  wa^cd  with  Poin- 
peiuR  (Apjiian,  Mithr.  106,  117)  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  trealj 
which  he  concluded  witii  Lucullus  (Dio.  xxxvi.  4),  and  his  undisturbed 
cont*'iuance  in  \\\a  tovereignty ;  probably  it  w;ls  concocted  simply  froiv 
the  circunisuince,  that  Antioclius  of  Commagcne  figured  among  tl>« 
kings  subdued  l^y  Pompeiut. 
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^  tjie  £iq)hrat;e8  with  a  corresponding  territory  on  the 
csstern  bank  were  left  in  the  hands  of  two  dynasts  wholly 
dependent  on  Rome.     Alongside  of  the  kings  of  Cappado* 
^  and  Cbmmagene,  and  in  real  power  far  superior  to  theni, 
the  new  king  Deio tarns  ruled  in  Asia  Minoi. 
One  of  the  tetrarchs  of  the  Celtio  stock  of  tht 
^olistobogi  settled  round  Pessinus,  and  summoned  by  Lu 
^ullus  and  Pompeius  to  render  military  service  with  thf 
^^her  small  Roman  clients,  Deiotarus  had  in  these  cam- 
paigns 80  brilliantly  proved  his  trustworthiness  and   hit 
^i^^rgy  as  ccmtrasted  with  all  the  indolent  Orientals  that 
^«^«  Ronum  generals  conferred  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his 
^^slatian  heritage  and  his  possessions  in  tlie  rich  country 
^^tween  Amisus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tlalys,  the  eastern 
*^*%lf  of  the  former  Pontic  empire  with  the  maritime  towns 
Phamacia  and  Trapczus  and  the  Pontic  Armenia  as  far 
the  Colchian  and  Great-Armenian  frontier,  to  form  the 
■^  ingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia.    Soon  afterwards  he  increased 
«^18  already  cf)nsiderable  territory  by  the  country  of  the 
C!2eltic  Trocmi,  whose  tetrarch  he  dispossessed.     Thus  the 
f>etty  feudatory  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  dynasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  guard ian- 
^lip  of  an  important  part  of  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Vassals  of  lesser  importance  were,  the  other  numerv)us 
Galatian  tetrarchs,  one  of  whom,  Bogodiatarus 
^SS?"*^     prince  of  the  Trocmi,  was   on  account  of  his 
tried  valour  in  the  Mithradatic  war  presented 
\)y  Pompeius  with  the  formerly  Pontic  frontier-town  of 
^ithradatium  ;  Attains  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  who  traced 
>>ack  his  lineage  to  the  old  ruling  house  of  the  Pylaemeni 
dae ;  Aristarchus  and  other  petty  lords  in  the  Colchian  ter 
titory  ;  Tarcondimotus  who  ruled  in  oast.tTn  Cilicia  in  the 
mountain-yalleys  of  thf.  Amanus ;  Ptoleniacus  sin  of  Men- 
nucus  who  continued   to  rule  in  Chalcis  on  the  LiVjanus ; 
Aretas  king  of  the  Nabataeans  as  lord  of  Damascus ;  last* 
iy,  the  Arabic  emirs  in  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  Abgarus  in  Osroene,  whom  the  Romans  endeav- 
oured in  every  way  to  draw  over  to  their  iiitereit  with  thtf 
Vol.  IV.  -8* 
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view  of  using  him  as  an  adyanced  post  against  the  ParthV 
ans,  Sarnpsiceramus  in  Hemesay  Alchaudonius  the  Rhami 
oaean,  and  another  emir  in  Bostra. 

To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  spiritual  lords  who  in  the 
East  frequentlj  ruled  over  land  and  people  like 
^S^M,  secular  dynasts,  and  whose  authority  firmlj  e» 

tablished  in  that  native  home  of  fiuiatioism  the 
Romans  prudently  refrained  from  disturbing,  as  they  re- 
frained from  even  robbing  the  temples  of  their  treasures : 
the  high  priest  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gfods  in  Pessinus ;  the 
two  high  priests  of  the  goddess  Ma  in  the  Cappadodan 
Comana  (on  the  upper  Sams)  and  in  the  Pontic  dtj  of  the 
same  name  (Gumenek  near  Tocat),  both  lords  who  were  in 
their  countries  inferior  only  to  the  king  in  power,  and  eeoh 
of  whom  even  at  a  much  later  period  possessed  extensive 
estates  with  special  jurisdiction  and  about  six  thousand 
slaves — Archelaus,  son  of  the  general  of  that  name  who 
passed  over  from  Mithradates  to  the  Romans,  was  invested 
by  Pompeius  with  the  Pontic  high  priesthood  ;  the  high 
priest  of  the  Venasian  Zeus  in  the  Cappadoci.in  district  of 
Morimene,  whose  revenues  amounted  annually  to  £3,600 
(15  talents)  ;  the  "  arch-priest  and  ruler  "  of  that  territory 
in  Cillcia  Trachea,  where  Teucer  the  son  of  Ajax  had  found- 
ed  a  temple  to  Zeus,  over  which  his  descendants  presided 
by  virtue  of  hereditary  right ;  the  "  arch-priest  and  ruler 
of  the  people  "  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  Pompeius,  after  hav- 
ing razed  the  walls  of  the  capital  and  the  royal  treasuries 
and  strongholds  in  the  land,  gave  back  the  presidency  o ' 
the  nation  with  a  serious  admonition  to  keep  the  peace  an( 
no  longer  to  aim  at  conquests. 

Alorgside  of  these  secular  and  spiritual  potentates  stood 
the  urban  communities.  These  were  partly  as- 
SiSiticT^  sociated  into  larger  unions  which  rejoiced  in  a 
comparative  independence,  such  as  in  particular 
the  league  of  the  twenty-three  Lycian  cities,  which  was  weU 
organized  and  constantly  kept  aloof  from  participation  in 
the  disorders  of  piracy  ;  whereas  the  numerous  detached 
communities^  even  if  they  had  their  self-government   sp 
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eured  by  charter,  were  in  practice  wholly  dependent  on  thi 
Bo|nan  governors. 

The  Romans  failed  not  to  see  that  with  the  task  of  rep 

Kiovation  of    ^^^'^^^'^g  Hellenism  and  protecting  and  extend 
''^wtiiiB       ing  the  domain  of  Alexander  in  the  East  then 
devolved  on  them  the  primary  duty  cf  elevating 
the  urban  system  ;  for,  while  cities  are  everywhere  the  pii 
i&rs  of  civilization,  the  antagonism  between  Orieni\i8  and 
Occidentals  was  most  distinctly  embodied  in  the  contrast 
l^etween  the  Oriental,  military-despotic,  feudal   hierarchy 
«Dd  the  Helleno-Italian  urban  commonwealth  prosecuting 
^rmde  and  commerce.     Lucullus  and    Pompeius,  however 
little  they  in  other  respects  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  things 
to  one  level  in  the  East,  and  however  much  the  latter  was 
disposed  in  questions  of  detail  to  censure  and  alter  the 
arrangements  of   his    predecessor,   were    yet   completely 
agreed  in  the  principle  of  promoting  as  far  as  they  could 
an  urban  life  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.     Cyzicus,  on  whose 
Tjgorous  resistance  the  first  violence  of  the  last  war  had 
spent  itself,  received  from  Lucullus  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  its  domain.     The  Pontic  Heraclea,  energetically  as 
it  had  resisted  the  Romans,  yet  recovered  its  territory  and 
its  harbours ;  and  the  barbarous  fury  of  Cotta  against  the 
unhappy  city  met  with  the  sharpest  censure  in  the  senate. 
Liucullus  had  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  that  &te  had 
refused  him  the  happiness  of  rescuing  Sinope  and  Amisus 
from  devastation  by  the  Pontic  soldiery  and  his  own  :  he 
did  at  least  what  he  could  to  restore  them,  extended  consid- 
erably their  territories,  peopled  them  afresh — partly  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  who  at  his  invitation  returned  in  troops 
to  their  beloved  homes,  partly  with  new  settlers  of  Hp^ 
tenic  descent — and  provided  for  the  reconstrr-^tion  of  the 
bslliiiigs  destroyed.     Pompeiua  acted  in  tht  same  spirit 
and  on  a  greater  scale.     Even  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
pirates  he  had,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  crucifying  his  prisoners,  whose  number  ex 
oeeded  20,000,  settled  them  partly  in  the  desolated  cities 
of  the  Plain  Cilicia,  such  as  Mall  us,  Adana,  Fpiphaneia 
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and  espedally  in  Soli,  which  thenceforth  bore  the  name  ol 
Pompeius'  city  (Pompeiupolis),  partly  at  Dyme  in  Adiaii^ 
and  even  at  Tarentum.  This  colonizing  by  ineasB  of 
pirates  met  with  manifold  censurci*  as  it  seemed  in  some 
measure  to  set  a  premium  on  crime;  in  reality  it  was 
politicaJly  and  morally  justifiable,  for,  as  things  then  stood 
piracy  was  something  different  from  robbery  and  the  prifti 
oners  might  fairly  be  treated  according  to  marUal  law. 

But  Pompeias  made  it  his  business  above  all  to  pn^ 
mote  urban  life  in  the  new  Roman  provinces.  We  have 
already  observed  how  poorly  provided  with  towns  the  Pon* 
tic  empire  was  (iiL  338) ;  most  districts  of  Gappadoda 
even  a  century  after  this  had  no  towns,  but  merely  moun- 
tain fortresses  as  a  refuge  for  the  agricultural  population  in 
war ;  the  whole  east  of  Asia  Minor,  apart  from  the  sparse 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts,  must  have  been  at  this  time 
in  a  similar  plight.  The  number  of  towns  newly  estab 
iished  by  Pompeius  in  these  provinces  is,  including  tho 
Cilician  settlements,  stated  at  thirty-nine,  several  of  which 
attained  great  prosperity.  The  most  notiible  of  these 
townships  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Pontus  were  Nicopa 
lis,  the  "  city  of  victory,"  founded  on  the  spot  where 
Mithradatcs  sustained  the  last  decisive  defeat  (p.  1;>0) — the 
fairest  memorial  of  a  general  rich  in  similar  trophies ;  M^ 
galopolis,  named  from  Pompeius'  surname,  on  the  frontier 
of  Cappadocia  and  Lesser  Armenia,  the  subsequent  Seba»> 
teia  (now  Siwas) ;  Zicla,  where  the  Romans  fought  the  un- 
fortunate battle  (p.  93),  a  place  which  had  arisen  round  the 
temple  of  Anaitis  there  and  hitherto  had  belonged  to  its 
high  priest,  and  to  which  Pompeius  now  gave  the  form  and 
wvileges  of  a  city  ;  Diospolis,  formerly  Cabira,  afterwards 
N oo-^aesarea  (Niksar),  likewise  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
the  late  war;  Magnopolis  or  Pompeiupolis,  the  restored 

*  To  (his  CioJro*8  reproach  probably  points  (Do  Ofif.  iiu  12^  49): 
viratas  iinmwus  habemus^  socios  vectigales  ;  in  so  far,  namely,  as  tliow 
pirAic-colonies  probably  bad  the  privilege  of  immunity  conferred  ol 
thera  by  Pompeius,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  provincial  communitiei 
depeni!(>Dt  on  Rome  were  in  general  li  iblo  to  taxation. 
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Eapatoria  at  the  c<»u:!iiciio6  of  the  Ljcns  and  the  Iris,  origi* 
nrfly  built  bj  Mithiadates,  but  again  destroyed  by  him  on 
loeount  of  its  defection  to  Uie  Romans  (p.  146) ;  NeapoHs, 
(brmerly  Phazemon,  between  Amiasia  and  the  Halys,  Most 
of  the  to^ns  thus  establistcd  were  formed  not  by  bringing 
colonists  from  a  distance,  but  by  the  suppression  of  villaget 
juid  the  collection  of  their  inhabitants  within  the  new  ring- 
wall  ;  in  Nicopolis  Pompeius  settled  the  invalids  and  veter 
ana  of  his  army,  who  preferred  to  establish  a  home  for 
themselves  there  at  once  rather  than  afterwards  in  Italy. 
Bot  in  other  places  also  there  arose  at  the  beck  of  the  re- 
gent new  centres  of  Hellenic  civilization.  In  Paphlagonia 
a  third  Pompeiupolis  marked  the  spot  where  the  army  of 
Mithradates  in  666  achieved  the  great  victory 
over  the  Bithynians  (iii.  353).  In  Cappadocia, 
which  perhaps  had  suficred  more  than  any  other  province 
by  the  war,  the  royal  residence  Mazaoa  (af\ierwards  Caesa- 
rea,  now  Eaisarieh)  and  seven  other  townships  were  re- 
itored  by  Pompeius  and  received  urban  institutions.  In 
Qlicia  and  Coelesyria  there  were  enumerated  twenty  cities 
laid  out  by  Pompeius.  In  the  districts  ceded  by  the  Jews, 
Gadara  in  the  Decapolis  rose  from  its  ruins  at  the  com- 
mand of  Pompeius,  and  the  city  of  Seleucia  was  founded. 
By  &r  the  greater  portion  of  the  doinaiu  land  at  his  dis- 
posal on  the  Asiatic  continent  must  have  been  applied  by 
Pompeius  for  his  new  settlements ;  whereas  in  Crete,  about 
which  Pompeius  troubled  himself  little  or  not  at  all,  th« 
loman  domanial  possessions  seemed  to  have  continued  tol- 
erably extensive^ 

Pompeius  was  no  less  intent  on  regulating  and  elevating 
the  exbting  communities  than  on  founding  new  ones.  The 
Abuses  and  usurpations  which  prevailed  were  reformed  as 
Dir  aa  lay  in  his  power ;  copious  ordinances  drawn  up  care- 
fully with  reference  to  the  different  provinces  regulated  the 
municipal  system  in  detail.  A  number  of  the  most  con- 
nderable  cities  had  fresh  privileges  conferred  on  them. 
Autonomy  was  bestowed  on  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  tht 
most  important  city  of  Roman  Asia  and  h  t  I'ttle  inferior 
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to  the  Egyptian  Alexandria  and  to  the  Bagdad  ^antiquitj. 
the  city  of  Seleueia  in  the  Parthian  empire ;  aa  alao  on  the 
neighbour  of  Antioch,  the  Pierian  Seleueia,  which  iraa  that 
rewarded  for  its  courageous  resistance  to  Tigraoea ;  on  Oaia 
and  generally  on  all  the  towns  liberated  from  the  Jewish 
rule ;  on  My tUene  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  on 
Phanagoria  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  was  completed  the  structure  of  tiK  Boman  state 

in  Asia,  which  with  its  feudatory  kings  and  vaa- 
^SSSS!^       ^*>  ^^  sacerdotal  princes,  and  its  series  of  free 

and  half-free  cities  puts  us  vividly  in  mind  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation.  It  was  no 
miraculous  work,  either  as  respects  the  difficulties  oyer- 
come  or  as  respects  the  result  obtained ;  nor  was  it  ren- 
dered such  by  all  the  high-eounding  words  which  the  Bo- 
man  world  of  quality  lavished  in  favour  of  LucuUus  and 
the  artless  multitude  in  praise  of  Pompeius.  Pompeius  in 
particular  consented  to  be  praised,  and  praised  himself  in 
such  a  fashion  that  people  might  almost  have  reckoned  him 
still  more  weak-minded  than  he  really  was.  His  triumphal 
inscriptions  enumerated  twelve  millions  of  people  as  sulv 
jugated  and  1,538  cities  and  strongholds  as  conquered — ^it 
seemed  as  if  quantity  was  to  make  up  for  quality — and 
made  the  circle  of  his  victories  extend  from  the  Maeotio 
Sea  to  the  Caspian  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Red  Sea, 
when  his  eyes  had  never  seen  any  one  of  the  three ;  nay 
&rther,  if  he  did  not  exactly  say  so,  he  at  any  rate  induced 
the  public  to  suppose  that  the  annexation  of  Syria,  which 
in  truth  was  no  heroic  deed,  had  added  the  whole  East  as 
&r  as  Bactria  and  India  to  the  Roman  empire — so  dim  was 
the  distance  amidst  which  according  to  his  statements  the 
boundarj  line  of  his  eastern  conquests  was  lost  The 
democrntic  servility,  which  has  at  all  times  rivall  4  that  of 
courts,  readily  entered  into  these  insipid  extravagances.  It 
was  uot  satisfied  by  the  pompous  triumphal  procession, 
whi^  moved  through  the  streets  of  Rome  on  the  28th  and 

29th  Sept.  693 — the  forty-sixth  birthday  of  Pom- 

peius  the  GreAt — adorned,   to  say   nothing   of 
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jerels  of  all  sorts,  bj  the  crown  insignia  of  Mithradates 
Hid  by  the  children  of  the  three  mightiest  kings  of  Asiai 
Mithradates,  Tigranes,  and  Phraates ;  it  rewarded  its  gen^ 
^,  who  had  conquered  twenty-two  kings,  with  regal  hon 
oors  and  bestowed  on  him  the  golden  diaplet  and  the  iih 
*%ina  iji  the  magistracy  for  life.  The  coins  struck  in  hia 
^our  (Mhibit  the  globe  itself  placed  amidst  the  triple 
laurels  brought  home  from  the  three  continents,  and  aur- 
^iK>tiQted  by  the  golden  chaplet  conferred  by  the  burgesaea 
^Q  the  man  who  had  triumphed  over  Africa,  Spain,  and 
"^^a.  It  need  excite  no  surprise,  if  in  presence  of  sudi 
^ildish  acts  of  homage  voices  were  heard  of  an  opposite 
'^^port.  Among  the  Roman  world  of  quality  it  was  cur- 
''^^tly  affirmed  that  the  true  merit  of  having  subdued  the 
^^«^^  belonged  to  Lucullus,  and  that  Pompeius  had  only 
^^^vie  thither  to  supplant  Lucullus  and  to  plait  the  laurels 
i^kh  another  hand  had  plucked  around  his  own  brow. 
»th  statements  were  totally  erroneous :  it  was  not  Pom- 
iius  but  Glabrio  that  was  sent  to  Asia  to  relieve  Lucullus, 
^""^d,  bravely  as  Lucullus  had  fought,  it  was  a  fact  that, 
^^^hen  Pompeius  took  the  supreme  command,  the  Romans 
"^X^iii  forfeited  all  their  earlier  successes  and  had  not  a  foot's 


*  -^  readth  of  Pontic  soil  in  their  possession.     More  pointed 


Tid   effective  was  the  ridicule  of  the   inhabitants  of  the 
^^^«pital,  who  &i]ed  not  to  nickname  the  mighty  conqueror 
the  globe  after  the  great  powers  which  he  had  conquered, 
nd  saluted  him  now  as  "  conqueror  of  Salem,"  now  as 
emir  "  (Arabarckes),  now  as  the  Roman  Sampsiceramus. 
The  unprejudiced  judge  will  not  agree  either  with  those 
exaggerations  or  with  these  disparagements.     Lucullus  and 
Pompeius,  in  subduing  and  regulating  Asia,  showed  them« 
^ves  to  be^  not  heroes  and  state-creators,  but  sagaoioua 
«nd  energetic  commanders  and  governors.     As  general  Lu- 
eullus  displayed  no  common  talents  and  a  self-c^mfidence 
bordering  on  rashness,  while  Pompeius  displayed  military 
judgment  and  a  rare  self  restraint ;  for  hardly  has  any  gen* 
eral  with  such  forces  and  a  position  so  wholly  free  evot 
acted  so  cautiously  as  Pompeius  in  the  East.     The  moat 
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brilliant  undertakings,  as  it  were,  ofTerecl  themselves  to  Ua 
on  all  sidos ;  he  was  free  to  stait  for  the  CtAnmerian  Be* 
poms  and  for  the  Red  Sea ;  he  had  opportunity  of  declor 
ing  war  against  the  Parthians ;  the  revolu^  provinoes  of 
Egypt  invited  him  to  dethrone  king  Ptolemy  who  was  lol 
rocognizod  by  the  Romans,  and  to  carry  out  thn  testament 
of  Alexander ;  but  Pompeiua  mar<?hed  neither  to  Paati' 
capaeum  nor  to  Petra,  neither  to  Ctcsiphon  nor  to  Alex* 
andria ;  throughout  he  plucked  only  those  fruits  whidi 
spontaneously  came  to  his  hand.  In  like  manner  he  fought 
all  his  battles  by  sea  and  land  with  a  crushing  superiority 
of  force.  Had  this  moderation  proceeded  from  the  strid 
observance  of  the  instructions  given  to  him,  as  Pompeius 
was  wont  to  profess,  or  even  from  a  perct^ptioo  that  the 
oonriuests  of  Rome  must  somewhere  find  a  limit  and  that 
fresh  accessions  of  territory  were  not  advantjigeous  to  the 
state,  it  would  deserve  a  higher  praiso  than  history  confc'i*8 
on  the  most  talented  oflicer ;  but  constituted  as  PomptMus 
was,  his  self-restraijit  was  Ixjyond  doubt  solely  the  result 
of  his  peculiar  want  of  decision  and  of  initiative — defects, 
indeed,  which  were  in  his  case  far  more  useful  to  the  state 
than  the  opposite  excellences  of  his  predece^isor.  G^rtiinly 
very  grave  errors  were  per[>etratod  both  by  Lucullus  and 
by  Pompeius.  Lucullus  reapetl  their  fruits  himself,  when 
his  imprudent  conduct  wrested  from  him  all  the  results  of 
his  victories;  Pompeius  left  it  to  his  successors  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  his  fnlse  |X)licy  towanls  tlio  Parthians.  lie 
might  either  have  made  war  on  the  Parthi:ins,  if  lie  had  har* 
the  courage  to  do  so,  or  hnvc  maintained  pe^ee  with  theic 
imd  recognized,  as  he  had  promised,  the  Euj>h rates  as  boun* 
dary  ;  he  was  too  timid  for  the  former  course,  too  vain  for 
the  latter,  and  so  he  resorted  to  the  silly  j)eriidy  of  r-endcr- 
ni^  the  good  neighbourhood,  which  the  court  of  Clesiphon 
•h'iiirc.d  and  on  its  part  practised,  impossible  mrongh  the 
iiiost  unbounded  airgressions,  and  yet  allowing  the  enen  ? 
to  ehnose  of  themselves  the  time  for  rupture  and  retalia- 
tion. As  iulministrator  af  Asia  Lucullus  acquired  a  irior* 
ti  an   princely  wealth  ;  and    Pompeius  also   re-vived   as   re 
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wird  for  its  organization  large  sums  in  cash  and  still  more 

considerable  promissory  notes  fr«»m  the  king  of  Cappadociai, 

frora  the  rich  city  of  Antioch,  and  from  other  lords  and 

communities.     But  such  exactions  had  become  almost  a  cu» 

tomary  tribute;  and  both  generals  showed  themselves  at 

%f]y  rate  to  be  not  altogether  venal  in  questions  of  greater 

iroportance,  but  if  possible  got  themselves  paid  by  the  party 

^ivhose  interests  coincided  with  those  of  Rome.     Looking  to 

Klie  times,  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  characterizing  the 

fl^dininistration  of  both  as  comparatively  commendable  and 

csonducted  primarily  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  secondarily  in 

-^hat  of  the  provincials. 

The  conversion  of  the  clients  into  subjects,  the  better 
xegulation  of  the  eastern  frontier,  the  establishment  of  a 
^anngle  and  strong  government,  were  full  of  blessing  for  the 
rulers  as  well  as  for  the  ruled.     The  financial  gain  acquired 
by  Rome  was  immense ;  the  new  propetty  tax,  which  with 
ihe  exception  of  some  specially  oxcmpted  communities  all 
those  princes,  priests,  and  cities  had  to  pay  to  Rome,  raised 
the  Roman  state-revenues  almost  by  a  half  above  their 
former  amount     Asia  indeed  suffon'd  severely.     Pompeius 
brought  in  money  and  jewels  an  amount  of  £2,000,000 
(200,000,000  sesterces)  into  the  state-chest  and  distributed 
jE3,900,000  (16,000  talents)  among  his  officers  and  soldiers; 
if  we  add  to  this  the  considerable  sums  brought  home  by 
Lucullus.  the  non-official  exactions  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
the  amount  of  the  damage  done  by  the  war,  the  financial 
exhaustion   of  the  land   may   be  readily   conceived.     The 
Roman  taxation  of  Asia  was  perhaps  in  itself  not  worse 
ihan  that  of  its  earlier  rulers,  but  it  formed  a  lie^ivier  bur- 
den on  the  land  in  so  far  as  the  taxes  thonc^forth  went  out 
:>f  the  country  and  only  the  lesser  portion  of  the  proceeds 
was  again  expended  in  Asia ;  and  at  any  rate  it  was,  in  the 
old  as  well  as  the  newly-acquired  provinces,  based  <m  a 
systematic  plunderir.g  of  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
Rome.    But  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  far  less  on  the 
generals  personally  than  on  the  parties  at  home,  whom 
tiiese  bad  to  consider ;  Lucullus  had  i^ven  exer  ed  hims4)lf 
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energetically  lo  sot  limits  to  the  usurious  dealings  of  tin 
Roman  capitalists  in  Asia,  and  this  essentiallj  contributed 
U)  bring  about  his  fall.  How  much  both  men  eamestl} 
sought  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  reduced  provincGs, 
hi  shown  by  their  action  in  cases  where  no  eonsideraaout 
of  party  policy  tied  their  hands,  and  especially  in  theii 
care  for  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Although  for  centurien 
aflerwards  many  an  Asiatic  village  lying  in  ruins  recalled 
the  times  of  the  great  war,  Sinope  might  well  begin  a  new 
era  with  the  date  of  its  restoration  by  LucuUus,  and  almost 
all  the  more  considerable  inland  towns  of  the  Pontic  king>- 
dom  might  gratefully  honour  Pompeius  as  their  founder. 
The  organization  of  Roman  Asia  by  Lucullus  and  Pom- 
peius may  with  all  its  undeniable  defects  be  described  as 
OTi  the  whole  judicious  and  praiseworthy  ;  serious  as  were 
the  evils  that  might  still  adhere  to  it,  it  could  not  but  be 
welcome  to  the  sorely  tormented  Asiatics  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  came  attended  by  the  inward  and  outward 
peace,  the  absence  of  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  pain- 
full v  felt. 

Peace  continued  substantially  in  the  East,  till  the  idea 
East         — merely  indicated  by  Pompeius  witii  his  ehar- 
after  the         acteHstic  timidity — of  joining  the  regions  ea«t 

departure  •  j  e  o 

of  Pom-  ward  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Roman  empire 

was  taken  up  agam  energetically  but  imsuccess- 
fjilly  by  the  new  triumvirate  of  Roman  regents,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  civil  war  drew  the  eastern  provinces  as  well 
OS  all  the  rest  into  its  fatal  vortex.  In  the  interval  the 
jovernoi's  of  Cilicia  had  to  fight  constantly  with  the  moun- 
tain-tribes of  the  Amanuri  and  those  of  Svria  with  the  hordej« 
of  the  desert,  an<l  in  the  latter  war  against  the  Bedouins 
more  especially  many  Roman  troopvS  wore  destroyed ;  but 
Ihc^e  movements  had  no  farther  slgiiilicanco.  More  re- 
markfible  was  the  obstinate  resistance,  which  the  tough 
Jewish  nation  opposed  to  the  conquerors.  Alexander  son 
of  the  deposed  king  Aristobulus,  and  Aristobulus  himsel/ 
who  afU*r  a  time  succeeded  in  escaping  from  captivity,  ex 
Rited  during  th*»  governorship  of  Aulus  Gabinius  (697-700) 
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^^  three  different  revolts  against  the  new  rulers,  to 

each  of  which  the  government  of  the  high  priest 
Hyrcanu9  installed  by  Rome  impotently  succumbed.  It 
was  not  political  conviction,  but  the  invincible  repugnance 
of  the  Oriental  towards  the  unnatural  yoke,  which  com* 
polled  them  to  kick  against  the  pricks ;  as  indeed  the  last 
iiid  most  dangerous  of  these  revolts,  for  which  the  with* 
(Ira viral  of  the  Syrian  army  of  occupation  in  consequence 
cf  the  Egyptian  crisis  furnished  the  immediate  impulse, 
began  with  the  murder  of  the  Romans  settled  in  Palestine, 
h  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  able  governor  suo* 
eeeded  in  rescuing  the  few  Romans,  who  had  escaped  the 
lame  &te  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
from  the  insurgents  who  kept  them  blockaded  there,  and 
in  overpowering  the  revolt  atler  several  severely  contested 
battles  and  tedious  sieges.  lu  consequence  of  this  the 
monarchy  of  the  high  priest.s  was  abolished  and  the  Jewish 
land  was  broken  up,  as  Mucedonia  had  formerly  been,  into 
five  independent  districts  administered  by  governing  col- 
leges with  an  optimate  organization ;  Samaria  and  other 
places  razed  by  the  Jews  were  restored,  to  form  a  counter^ 
poise  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  lastly  a  heavier  tribute  was  im- 
posed on  the  Jews  than  on  the  other  Syrian  subjects  of 
Rome. 

It  still  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the  kingdom 
,  of  Egypt  along  with  the  last  dependency  that 

frnuf  remained  to  it  of  the  extensive  concjuests  of  the 

Lagidae,  the  fair  island  of  Cyprus.  Egypt  was 
now  the  only  state  of  the  Hellenic  East  that  was  still  at 
least  nominally  independent;  just  a«  formerly,  when  the 
Persians  established  themselves  along  the  eastern  half  of 
Ihe  Mediterranean,  Egypt  was  their  last  conquest,  so  iiovi 
ihc  mighty  conquerors  fiom  the  VVeyt  long  delayed  the  an 
neidtion  of  that  opulent  and  peculiar  country.  The  reason 
lay,  as  was  already  indioattd,  neither  in  any  fear  of  the 
resistance  of  Egypt  nor  in  the  want  of  a  fitting  occasion 
Egypt  was  nearly  as  powerless  as  Syria,  and  had  already 
in  673  fallen  m  all  due.  form  of  law  to  the  lioman  commu 


CHAPTER    V. 

ffHl    UTKrCiGLE    OF    PARTIES    DURING    THE    ABBMSCM  tF 

POMPEIDB. 


With  the  pfltghig  of-Aha.gabiniaii. 

capital  ohang^  po^jtking-     From  the  time  tfcli 
*«wi«3!ii-     the  elected  g^eral  of  the  democncj  lield  in  Vk 
*^"'^^'         hand  the  sword,  his  partji  or  what  was  reokoned 
such,  had  the  prepoDderanoe  in  the  oapitaL    The  oohHI^ 
doubtless  still  stood  in  compact  array,  and  8t0ijgn>cfiira 
Maerelssued  from  the  eomitiaj_niachinery  none  but  eonmls 
who  nmffiTlng  tf>  thf*  fTprfmifTTTjTf^thv  dfimnfrstis  Tmrn 
already  designated  to  the  consulate  in  their  cradica ;  to  oom- 
roand  the  elections  and  break  down  the  influence  of  the  M 
families  over  them  was  beyond  the  power  even  of  the  r» 
gents.    But  unfortunately  the  consulate,  at  the  Tety  mo*  ^ 
ment  when  the/ had  got  the  length  of  virtually  exdodfaig  "^ 
the  '*  new  men  "  from  it,  began  itself  to  grow  pale  bdbn  ^ 
the  newly-risen   star  of  the  exceptional   military  power.  ^- 
The  aristocracy  felt  this,  though  they  did  not  exacdy 
fcss  It ;  they  gave  themselves  up  as  lost,  w  Except  Qidnl 
Catulus,  who  with  honourable  firmness  persevered  at  his  1 
fi  ?m  pleasant  post  as  champion  of  a  vanquished  party  down     * 
to  his  death  (694),  no  Op ti mate  could  be  named  ^ 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  the  nobility,  who  su^  ^^ 
tained  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  with  courage   and 
lieadfaslncss.     Their  very  men  of  most  talent  and  fame,  — 
such  as  Quintus  Metellus  Pius  and  Lucius  Lucullus,  pradii* 
call  j  abdicated  and  retired,  so  far  as  they  could  at  all  do  so 
with  propriety,  to  their  villas,  in  order  to  forget  as  much  M 
possible  the  Forum  and  the  senate-house  amidst  their  gar- 
dens  and   libraries,   their   aviaries   and  fish-ponda.      Still 
more,  of  course,  was  this  the  case  with  the  younger  gonen^ 
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poison;  the  inhabitants  snbmitied  without  ofiering  resist 
Mice  to  their  inevitable  fate,  and  were  placed  under  the 
governor  of  Cilicia.  The  ample  treasure  of  nearly  7,000 
talents  (£1,700,000),  which  the  equally  covetous  and  miser- 
ly kmg  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  apply  for  the  briber 
ffqoisite  to  save  his  crown,  fell  along  with  the  latter  to  the 
Romans,  uid  filled  after  a  desirable  fiishion  the  empty 
vaultis  of  their  treasury. 

On  the  other  hand  the  brother  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
ptoiwDTin  succeeded  in  purchasing  his  recognition  by  de- 
jgj^ij-  cre«  of  the  people  from  the  new  masters  of 
S5«peii«d  Rome  in  695 ;  the  purchase-money  is  said  to 
|t^"^  have  amounted  to  6,000  talents  (£1,460,000). 
The  citizens  uideed,  long  exasperated  against 
tbeir  good  flute-player  and  bad  ruler,  and  now  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  definitive  loss  of  Cyprus  and  the  pres- 
ram  of  the  taxes  which  were  raised  to  an  intolerable  degree 
in  consequence  of  the  transactions  with  the  Ro- 
mans (696),  chased  him  on  that  account  out  of 
tfae  country.  When  the  king  thereupon  applied,  as  if  on 
aooonnt  of  his  eviction  from  the  estate  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, to  those  who  sold  it,  these  were  reasonable  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  their  duty  as  honest  men  of  business  to 
get  back  his  kingdom  for  Ptolemaeus ;  only  the  parties 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  important 
charge  of  occupying  Egypt  by  force  along  with  the  per- 
quisites thenoe  to  be  expected  should  be  assigned.  It  was 
only  when  the  triumvirate  u  as  confirmed  anew  at  the  con- 
ference of  Luca,  that  this  affair  was  also  arranged,  afler 
Ptolemaeus  had  agreed  to  a  further  payment  of  10,000 
talents  (£2,400,000) ;  the  governor  of  Syria,  Aulus  Gabi- 
niiiB,  now  obtained  orders  from  those  in  power  to  take  the 
naoesaary  stiBps  immediately  for  restoring  the  king.  The 
eitiiens  of  Alexandria  had  meanwhile  placed  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Berenice  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ejected 
king,  and  given  her  a  husband  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
ffHritoal  princes  of  Roman  Asia,  Archelaus  the  high  prieal 
ofComana  (p.   178),  who  possessed  ambition  enough  to 
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alrish  till-  li\in^  jiattfin  of  a  pliilo^upher.  Oq  the  same 
cause  iioixndi'd  also  his  political  influence.  As  be  was  th« 
only  coiis^Tvativo  of  note  who  possessed  if  not  talent  aiid 
insight,  at  any  rale  integrity  and  oourage,  and  was  alwayi 
ready  to  throw  himself  into  the  breach  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  or  not,  he  soon  became  the  recognised 
champion  of  the  Optimate  party,  although  neither  his  ags 
nor  his  rank  nor  his  intellect  entitled  him  to  be  so.  Where 
the  perseverance*,  of  a  single  resolute  man  could  decide,  he 
no  doubt  sometimes  achieved  a  success,  and  in  questions  of 
detail,  more  particularly  of  a  financial  character,  he  ofteo 
judiciously  interfered,  ft^r  he  was  absent  from  no  meeting 
of  the  senate ;  in  fact  his  quacstorship  formed  an  epoch,  and 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  checked  the  details  of  the  publie 
budget,  regarding  which  he  was  of  course  at  constant  war> 
fare  with  the  farmers  of  the  taxes.  For  the  rest^  he  wanted 
simply  every  ingredient  of  a  statesman.  He  was  incapable 
of  even  comprehending  a  political  aim  and  of  surveying 
political  relations ;  his  whole  tactics  consisted  in  setting  his 
fiice  against  every  one  who  deviated  or  seemed  to  him  to 
deviate  from  the  traditionary  moral  and  political  catechism 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  thus  of  course  he  worked  as  pften 
into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  as  into  those  of  his  own 
party.  The  Don  Quixote  of  the  aristocracy,  he  proved  by 
his  character  and  his  actions  that  at  this  time,  while  there 
was  certainly  still  an  aristocracy  in  existence,  the  aribto- 
cratic  policy  was  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 

To  continue  the  conflict  with  this  aristocracy  brought 

little  honour.  Yet  the  attacks  of  tiie  democracy 
ijem^^tio      ^j^  ^YiQ  vanquished  foe  naturally  did  not  ceaseii 

The  pack  of  the  Populares  threw  themselves  on 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  nobilitv  like  the  sutlers  on  a  con- 
qucred  camp,  and  the  surface  at  least  of  politics  was  ruffled 
by  this  agitation  into  high  waves  of  foam.  The  multitude 
entered  into  the  matter  the  more  readily,  as  Gains  Caesar 

kept  them  in  good-humour  by  the  extravagant 

magnificence  of  his  games  (689) — in  which  all 
the  equipments,  even  the  cages  of  the  wild  beasts,  appeared 
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of  massive  silver — and  generally  by  a  liberality  which  m  as 
all  the  more  princely  that  it  was  based  solely  on  the  con« 
traction  of  debt.     The  attacks  on  the  nobility  were  of  the 
most  varied  itind.     The  abuses  of  aristocratic  rule  afforded 
copious  materials;   magistrates  and  advocates  who  wcie 
liherul  or  assumed  a  liberal  hue,  liite  Gains  ConK^liiis,  Aulin 
Gabinius,  Marcus  Cicero,  continued  systematically  to  unveil 
the  most  offensive  and  scandalous  aspects  of  the  Optiniate 
doings  and  to  propose  laws  against  them.     The  senate  was 
directed  to  give  access  to  foreign  envoys  on  set  days,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  usual  postponement  of  audi- 
ences.   J^ans  borrowed  from  foreign  ambassadors  in  Rome 
were  declared  noc  actionable,  as  this  was  the  only  means  of 
seriously  checking  the  corruptions  which  formed  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  senate  (687).     The  right  o 
the   senate   to   give   dispensation   in   particular 
cases  from   the  laws  was  restricted   (687) ;   as 
was  also  the  abuse  whereby  every  noble  Roman,  who  hacj, 
private  business  to  attend  to  in  the  provinces,  got  himself\ 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  Roman  envoy 
thither  (691).     They   heightened    the  penalties 
against  the  purchase  of  votes  and  electioneering  intrigues 
(^7,  691) ;   which    latter  were   especially    in- 
creased in  a  scandalous  fashion  by  the  attempts 
of  the  individuals  ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  123)  to  get 
bacii  to  it  through  re-election.     What  had  hitherto  been 
understood  as  matter  of  course  was  now  expressly   laid 
down  as  a  law,  that  the  praetors  were  bound  to  administer 
JQStioe  in  conformity  with  the  rules  set  forth  by  them,  as 
was  the  Roman  use  and  wont,  at  their  entering 
on  office  (687). 
But,  above  all,  efforts  were  made  to  complete  the  demo* 
iaralic  restoration  and  to  realize  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Gracnhan  period  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  limes.     The  elec*.. 
tioQof  the  priests  by  the  comitia,  which  <5naeus  Domitius  ^ 
had  intrf)duced  (iii.  248)  and  Sulla  had  again  done  away 
(iii,  436),  was  rest(/red  by  a  law  of  the  tribune 
of   the  people  Titus    Labienus   in    691.      Th« 
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democrats  were  fond  of  pointing  out  how  mnch  was  still 
wafiting  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Sempronian 
laws  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  passed  over 
in  silence  the  fact  that  under  the  altered  circumstanoes—  - 
with  the  straitened  condition  of  the  public  finances  and  th<r-  ^ 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  fully  privileged  Ronuun 

citizens — that    restoration    was  absolutely   ini 
JJJJJi^  practicable.     In   the  country   between   the  Peers 

and  the  Alps  they  zealously  fostered  the  agi— -^ 
tatiou  for  political  equality  with  the  Italians.     As  early 
^  686  Gaius  Caesar  travelled  from  place  to 

there  for  this  purpose ;  in  689  Marcus  Crassi 

as  censor  made  arrangements  to  enrol  the  i 


habitants  directly  in  the  burgess-roll — which  was  only 
truted  by  the  resistance  of  his  colleague ;  in  the  follow ii 
censorships  this  attempt  seems  regularly  to  have  been 
peated.     As  formerly  Gracchus  and  Flaccus  had  been  thi 
patrons  of  the  Latins,  so  the  present  leaders  of  the 
racy  gave  themselves  forth  as  protectors  of  the  Tmnnpa    ^ 
danes,  and  Gaius  Piso  (consul  in  687)  had  bit— i== 
terly  to  regret  that  he  had  ventured  to  outrag^^ 
one  of  these  clients  of  Caesar  and  Crassus.     On  the  oth< 
hand  the  same  leiiders  appoAred  by  no 
dis{>o.si'd  to  advocate  the  political  equolizutior. 
of  the  freednien ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gaius  Maniliut 
who  in  a  thinly  attended  assembly  had  procui 
the  renewal  (31  Deo.  687)  of  the  Sulpician   Xvlyt 
as  to  the  suffrage  of  freedmen  (iii.  313),  was  immediately" 
disavowed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  democracy,  and  with 
their  consent  the  law  was  cancelled  on  the  very  day  alter  its 
passing  by  the  senate,     in  the  same  spirit  all  the  strangers, 
who  possessed  neither  Roman  nor  Latin  burgess-rights,  were 
ejected  from  the  capital  l)y  decree  of  the  people 
in  689.     it  is  obvious  that  the  intrinsic  incon- 
sistency of  the  Gracchan  policy — in  abittin^r  at  once  the 
effort  of  the  excluded  lo  obtain  admission  into  the  circle  of 
the  privileged,  and  the  effort  of  the  privileged  to  maintain 
*Jieir  distinctive  rights — had  passed  over  to  their  successors; 
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wliiie  Cftesar  and  his  friends  on  t  he  one  hand  held  forth  to 
the  Traospadanes  the  prospect  of  the  franciiise>  they  on  tba 
other  hand  gave  their  assent  to  the  continuance  of  the  dia 
aiii/itics  of  the  freed  men,  and  to  the  barbarous  setting  asid# 
f>r  tli«  rivalry  which  the  industry  and  trading  skill  of  the 
I/eiiencs  and  Orientals  maintained  with  the  Italians  in  Italy 
icselfl 

X'ho  mode  in  which  the  democracy  dealt  \^  ith  the  ancient 
criiiiiual  jurisdiction  of  the  coniitia  was  charac- 
teristic.    It  had  not  been  properly  abolished  by 
Sulla,  but  practically   the  jury-cumuiissions  on 
higki  treason  and  murder  had  superseded  it  (iii.  447),  and  nu 
ratiional  man  could  think  of  seriously  restoring  the  old  pro- 
cedure which  long  before  Sulla  had  been  thoroughly  im- 
practicable-    But  as  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
pits   appeared  to  require  a  recognition  at  least  in  principle 
of  the  ci'iminal  jurisdiction  of  the  burgesses,  the  tribune  of 
the  people  Titus  Labienus  in  691   brought  the 
old  man,  who  thirty -eight  years  before  had  slain 
or  Mras  alleged  to  have  slain  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
SaturoiDus  (iii.  260),  before  the  same  high  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  by  virtucof  which,  if  the  annals  reported  truly, 
kingTullus  had  procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Iloratius  who 
bad  killed  his  sister.     The  accused  was  one  Guius  Kabirius, 
who,  if  he  had  not  killed  Saturninus,  had  at  K-ast  paraded 
with  his  cut-oir  head  at  the  tables  of  the  nobles,  and  v:  ho 
moreover  was  notorious  among  the  Apulian  landholders  for 
his  kidnapping  and  his  bloody  deeds.     The  object,  if  not.  of 
the  accuser  himself  at  any  rate  of  the  more  sagacious  men 
who  backed  hiu),  was  not  at  all  to  make  this  pitiful  wrc  tch 
die  the  death  of  the  cross;  they  were  not  up  willing  to  ao> 
quiofloe,  when  first  the  form  of  the  impeachm<'Ut  was  niato 
riaily  modified  by  the  senate,  and  then  the  assembly  of  the 
people  called  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  guilty  was  dia- 
solved  under  some  pretext  by  the  opposite  party — so  that 
thf  whole  procedure  was  set  aside.     At  all  events  by  this 
process  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  freedom,  the  right  of 
ihe  citizens  t  >  appeal  and  «.ne  inviolability  of  the  tribune? 
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of  tlic  peoplo,  were  once  more  established  as  practical  rightf 
and  the  legal  basis  on  which  the  democracy  rested  was  Tin 
licfited  afresh. 

The  democratic  reaction  manifested  still  greater  vehi> 
mcnce  in  all  personal  questions,  wherever  it 
could  and  dared.  Jpj*udence  indeed  enjoined  ii 
jiot  jta  u rge  the  restoratioTiL ojjh^  estate  C9ufi» 
tated  by  Sulla  to  theiF  former  owners,  that  it  might  not 
quarrel  with  its  own  allios  and  at  the  same  time  get  into  a 
coiJlict  with  material  interests,  for  which  a  policy  based  on 
theory  is  rarely  a  match ;  the  recall  of  the  emigrants  was 
too  closely  connected  with  this  question  of  property  not  to 
appear  equally  unadvisable.  On  the  other  hand  great  exer" 
tjoiiajKiaiejnad e  joj-estore  to  thQ,childrcn_of  the  proscribed 
thejjiijitical  ri<^hts  wi thdrjL^"  from  them  (trfJl 
and  the  heads  of  the  senatorial  party  were  in- 
cessantly subjected  to  personal  attacks.  Thus  Gains  Meni- 
niius  instituted  a  part^'  process  against  Marcus 
Luculhis  in  088.  Thus  thev  allowed  his  more 
famous  brother  to  wait  for  three  years  before  the,  gates  of 
the  capital  for  his  well-deserved  triumph  (088- 
091).  Quintus  Rex  and  the  conqueror  of  Crete 
Quintus  Metellua  were  similarly  insulted.  It  produced  a 
still  greater  sensation,  when  the  young  leader  of  the  democ- 
racy Gains  Caesar  in  091  not  merely  presumed 
to  eomp(?le  with  the  two  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nobility,  Quintus  Catulus  and  Publius  Servilius  the 
victor  of  Isaura,  in  the  candidature  for  the  supreme  pontifi- 
cate, bul  even  Ciirried  the  day  among  the  burgesses.  The 
heirs  of  Sulhi,  espieially  his  son  Faustus,  fnumi  themselves 
•jLstantly  thre^itened  with  an  action  for  the  refunding  of  the 
public  moneys  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  embezzled  by 
the  regent.  They  talked  even  of  resuming  the  democratic 
impeachments  suspended  in  004  on  the  basis  of 
the  Varian  law  (iii.  280).  The  individuals  who 
hail  taken  part  in  the  Sullan  executions  were,  as  mat 
readily  be  conc(iived,  judicijilly  proseeuttMl  with  most  zeal. 
When  the  quaestor  Marcus  Cato,  in  his  awkward  integrity 
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Umseif  made  a  beginning  by  demanding  back  from  tbeni 

di«  itjwards  which  they  had  received  for  murder  as  property 

illegally  alienated  from  the  stjite  (689),  it  cm 

excite  no  surprise  that  in  the  following  year 

•*  (690)  Gains  Caesar,  as  president  of  the  commis* 

eion  regarding  murder,  summarily  treated  the  clause  in  the 

Sullan  ordinance,  which  declared  that  a,  proscribed  person 

might  be  killed  with  impunity,  as  null  and  void,  and  caused 

the    most  noted  of  Sulla's   executioners,  Lucius  Catilina, 

Lucius  Bellienus,  LucKis  Luscius  to  be  brought  before  his 

juryinen  and,  partially,  to  be  condemned. 

Lastly,  they  did  not  hesitate  now  to  name  once  more  in 
public  the  long-proscribed  names  of  the  heroes 
Jj^*^        and  martyrs  of  the  democracy,  and  to  celebrate 
^J^J^JJ^     their   memory.     We   have  already    mentioned 
how  Saturninus  was  rehabilitated  by  the  process 
directed  against  his  murderer.     But  a  different  sound  had 
the  name  of  Gaius  Marius,  at  the  mention  of  which  all 
hearts  once  had  thrilled ;  and  it  happened  that  the  man,  to 
whom  Italy  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  northern  bar- 
barians, was  at  the  same  time  the  unc?e  of  the  present  leader 
of  the  democracy.     Loudly  had  the  multitude 
rejoiced,  when  in  686  Gaius  Caesar  ventured  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitions  publicly  to  show  the  honoured  fea- 
tures of  the  hero  in  the  Forum  at  the  interment  of  the  widow 
of  Marius.     But  when,  three  years  afterwards 
(689),  the  emblems  of  victory,  which   Marius 
had  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Capitol  and  Sulla  had  or- 
dered to  be  thrown  down,  one  morning  unexpect^ly  glit- 
tered afresh  in  gold  and  marble  at  the  old  spot,  the  veterans 
from  the  African  and  Cimbrian  wars  crowded,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  around  the  statue  of  their  beloved  general ;  and 
in  presence  of  the  rejoicing  masses  the  senate  did  not  ven- 
Inre  to  seize  the  trophies  which  the  same  bold  hand  liad 
renewed  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

But  all  these  doings  and  disputes,  however  much  noise 
WortMcw-  ^^®^  made,  were,  politically  considered,  of  but 
•Moftiw      very   subordinate    importance.     The   oligarchy 
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was  vanquished ;  the  demooraoy  had  attaiBed  Uh 
helm,  lliat  underliugs  of  various  grades  ahouU 
hastui:  to  inflict  an  additional  kick  on  the  prostrate  foe ;  that 
tho  dcnjocrats  also  should  have  their  groundwork  of  Uvf 
and  their  worship  of  principles;  that  their  doctrinairn 
should  not  rest  till  the  whole  privileges  of  the  coramoiis 
were  in  all  particulars  restored,  and  should  in  that  respoul 
occasionally  make  themselves  ridiculous,  as  legitimists  arf^ 
wont  to  do — all  this  was  just  as  much  to  be  expected  as  i^ 
was  matter  of  indifference.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  agitation 
was  aimless  ;  and  we  discern  in  it  the  perplexity  of  its  ai> 
thors  to  find  an  object  for  their  activity,  for  it  turned  almost 
wholly  on  things  already  essentially  settled  or  on  subordi- 
nate matters. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.    In  the  struggle  with  the 
aristocracy  the  democrats  had  remained  victors ; 
but  they  had  not  conquered  alone,  and  the  fiery 
trial  si  ill  awaited  ihem — the  reckoning  not  witJ 
their  fi»rnuT  foe,  but  with  their  too  ponerfu 
ally,  to  whom  in  the  struggle  with  tho  aristof 
racy  they  were  substantially   indebted  for  victory,  and  f 
whose  hands  thuy  liad  now  entrusted  an  unexampled  mi 
tary  and  political  power,  })e(;:juse  they  dared  not  refuse  it 
him.     The  ^^eiieral  of  tljc  Ka^t  and  of  the  seas  Wiis  still  e 
{>loyed  in  ap])ointing  and  do})(»sing  kings.     How  long  ti 
ho  would  take  for  tliat  work,  or  \^hen  ho  would  declare 
business  of  the  "  ar  to  he  ended,  no  one  could  tell  Imt  h 
self;  since,  like  evervlhini'  else  the  time  of  his  returi 
Italy,  or  in  (»lher  words  tlu;  day  of  ileeision,  was  left  ir 
^\s\\  hands.     The  parties  in  Uome  n  eanwhile  sat  and  wa 
The  (Jptimates  in<ie(id  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  o 
dreaded  general  with  comparative  calnmess;  by  the  ru 
i>etween   Pompeius  and  the  denioeriuy,  which  they  = 
he  apjjroachiuL',  tiiey  (rtnild   not  l(»se,  hut  <ouhl   t>nly 
The  democrats  (»n  the  contrary  waited  with  paii:ful  ai 
and  sought,  during  the  interval  still  allowed  to  them 
absence  of  Pompeius,  to  lay  a  countermine  against  t 
Piniding  exp'tision. 


ImiK'nding 
colluion  be- 
tvcon  the 
d«'in(K'rat8 
uud  Pom- 
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In  tliiB  policy  they  again  comoided  with  Crawus,  to 
ffiitumw  tir     whom  no  ooune  was  left  for  encountering  his 
S^S^^^    envied  and  hated  rival  but  that  of  allying  hi  in* 
^'*"'™P'        self  afresh,  and  more  closely  than  before,  witi 
the  democracy.     Already  in  the  first  coalition  a  special 
•pproximation  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and  Crassui 
is  the  two  weaker  oarties ;  a  common  interest  and  a  com- 
mon danger  tightened  yet  more  the  bond  which  joined  the 
ncheat  and  the  most  insolvent  of  Romans  in  dosest  aili- 
anoer^  While  in  public  the  democrats  described  the  absent 
r-f^end  as  the  head  and  pride  of  their  party  and  seemed  to 
/  (iirect  all  their  arrows  against  the  aristocracy,  preparations 
|/  ^ere  seoretly  made  against  Pompeius ;  and  these  attempts 
of  the  democracy  to  escape  from  the  impending  military 
dictatorship  have  historically  a  far  higher  significance  than 
the  noisy  agitation,  for  the  most  part  employed  only  as  a 
-ixiaak,  against  the  nobility.     It  is  true  that  tliey  were  car- 
^^ied  on  amidst  a  darkness,  upon  which  our  tradiiion  allows 
nly  some  stray  gleams  of  light  to  fall ;  for  nut  the  pres- 
ut  alone,  but  the  succeeding  age  also  had  its  leosons  for 
hrowing  a  veil  over  the  matter.     But  in  general  both  the 
and  the  object  of  these  efforts  are  completely  clear. 
"Lrhe  military  power  could  only  be  eifectually  checkmated 
^k>y  another  military  power.     The  design  of  the  democrats 
"^as  to  possess  themselves  of  the  reins  of  government  afler 
'•iie  example  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  then  to  entrust  one  of 
their  leaders  either  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  or  with  the 
governorship  of  Spain  or  some  similar  ordinary  or  extraoi 
dinary  office,  and  thus  to  find  in  him  and  his  troops  a  coun- 
terpoise to  Pompeius  and  his  army.     For  this  they  r& 
quired  a  revolution,  which  was  directed  immediately  againsi 
the  nominal  government,  but  in  reality  against  Pompeius 
as  the  designated  monarch  ;  *  and,  to  elFect  tliis  revolution, 

*  Any  one  who  sarreys  the  whole  state  of  the  political  relations  of 

Uiis  p«iod  will  need  no  speciul  proofs  to  help  him  to  see  thni  :he  ulti. 

mate  object  of  the  democratic  machinations  in  688  ei  ««( 

was  the  overthrow  not  of  the  senate,  but  of  Pompeius 

Tet  such  proofri  are  not  wanting.    Salluat  states  Uiat  the  Gabinio-IU 
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thi  It'  was  from  the  passini^  of  the  GtibinicuManilian  lawi 
down  to  the  return  of  Pompeius  (688-692)  pei^ 
pctiial  conspiracy  in  Rome.  The  capital  was  ia 
anxious  suspense ;  the  depressed  temper  of  the  capttallati^ 
the  suspensions  of  payment,  the  frequent  bankraptciea- 
were  heralds  of  the  fermenting  revolution,  which  aeemed 
IS  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  produce  a  totally  new 
position  of  parties.  The  project  of  the  democraoy,  whid 
pointed  beyond  the  senate  at  Pompeius,  suggested  an  ap- 
proximation between  that  general  and  the  senate  Tht 
democracy  moreover,  in  attempting  to  oppose  to  the  dlo 
tatorship  of  Poin]>cius  that  of  a  man  more  agreeable  to  it^ 
recognized,  strictly  speaking,  in  its  turn  the  military  goT* 
ernment,  and  in  reality  drove  out  Satan  by  Beelzebub  ;  tht 
question  of  principles  became  in  its  hands  a  question  of 
persons. 

The  first  step  therefore  towards  the  revolution  projected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  democracy  was  to  be  the 
ttMd^o-  overthrow  of  the  existing  government  by  noteana 
iheaaarob-  of  an  insurrection  primarily  instigated  in  Rome 
by  democratic  conspirators.  The  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest  ranlcs  of  society  in  the 
capital  presented  the  materials  for  this  purpose  in  lament- 
able abundance.  We  need  not  here  repeat  what  was  the 
character  of  the  free  and  the  servile  proletariate  of  the 
capital.  The  significant  saying  was  already  heard,  that 
only  the  poor  man  was  qualified  to  represent  the  poor ; 
the  idea  was  thus  suggested,  that  the  mass  of  the  poor 
might  constitute  itself  an  independent  power  as  well  as  tlie 
oligarchy  of  the  rich,  and  instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be 
tyrannized  over,  might  in  its  own  turn  play^the  tyrant. 
But  even  in  the  circles  of  the  young  men  of  rank  similar 

Lilian  laws  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the  democracy  ( Cat,  89) ;  that 
the  conspiracy  of  688-689  and  the  Servilian  rogation  were 
specially  directed  against  Pompeius,  is  likewise  attested 

(fiallust,  Cat.  19 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2,  4  ;  Cic.  de  Lege  Agr,  ii  17,  46). 

Besides  the  attitude  of  Crassus  in  relation  to  the  conspiracy  alone  showt 

■uffidently  that  it  was  directed  agiiinst  Pompeius. 
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found  an  echo.    The  fashionable  life  of  the  capital 
eranged  not  merely  the  fortunes  of  men,  but  also  their 
"^rigour  of  body  and  mmd.     That  elegant  world  of  fragrant 
ringlets,  of  fashionable  mustaehios  and  ruffles — ^merry  as 
'^irerc  its  doings  in  the  dance  and  with  the  harp,  and  eaily 
4Kul  late  at  the  wine-cup — ^yet  concealed  in  its  bosom  an 
mlanning  abyss  of  moral  and  economic  ruin,  of  well  or  ill 
eoncealed  despair,  and  frantic  or  knavish  resolves.    These 
circles  sighed  without  disguise  for  a  return  of  the  time  of 
Cinna  with  its  proscriptions  and  confiscations  and  its  anni- 
hilation of  creditors*  claims ;    there  were  people  enough, 
including  not  a  few  of  no  mean  decent  and  unusual  abili- 
ties, who  only  waited  the  signal  to  fall  like  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers on  civil  society  and  to  recruit  by  pillage  the  fortune 
which  they  had  squandered.     Where  a  band  gathers,  leaders 
are  not  wanting  ;  and  in  this  case  the  men  wei*e  soon  found 
who  were  fitted  to  be  captains  of  banditti. 

The  late  praetor  Lucius  Catilina,  and  the  quaestor 
us  Pi»o,  were  distinguished  among  their 
fellows  not  merely  by  their  noble  birth  and 
their  superior  rank.  They  had  broken  dowa  the  bridge 
completely  behind  them.,  and  impressed  the(r  accomplices 
bj  their  dissoluteness  quite  as  much  as  by  their  talents. 
Catilina  in  particular  was  one  of  the  most  nefarious  men  in 
that  nefarious  age.  His  villanies  belong  to  the  records  of 
crime,  not  to  history  ;  but  his  very  outward  appearance-* 
the  pale  countenance,  the  wild  glance,  the  gait  by  turns 
sluggish  and  hurried — betrayed  his  dismal  past.  He  pos 
aessed  in  a  high  de^gree  the  qualities  which  are  required  in 
the  leader  of  such  a  band — the  faculty  of  enjoying  all 
pleasures  and  of  bearing  ail  privations,  courage,  milit&rj 
talent,  knowledge  of  men,  the  energy  of  a  felon,  and  thai 
horrible  mastery  of  vice  which  knows  how  to  bring  the 
weak  to  &11,  and  how  to  train  the  fallen  to  crime. 

To  form  out  of  such  elements  a  conspiracy  for  the  over^ 
throw  of  the  existing  order  of  things  could  not  be  difficult 
Id  men  who  p>s8essed  money  and  political  influence.  Cati* 
linai  Piso,  and  their  fellows  entered  readily  into  any  plsia 
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whieh  <:ave  ilio  prospect  of  proscriptions  and  cancelling  of 
debts ;  the  former  had  moreover  special  hostUity  to  th< 
aristocracy,  because  it  had  opposed  the  candidature  of  that 
infamous  and  dangerous  man  for  the  oonsulship.  As  be 
had  formerly  in  the  character  of  an  executioner  of  Sulk 
hunted  the  proscribed  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Celts  and 
had  killed  among  others  his  own  aged  iather-iii-law^itk 
his  own  hand,  he  now  readily  consented  to  promise  aim^ 
lar  services  to  the  opposite  party.  A  secret  league  was 
formed.  The  number  of  individuals  received  into  it  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  400 ;  it  included  associates  in  all  the 
districts  and  urban  communities  of  Italy ;  besides  whidi, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  numerous  recruits  would  flock  un- 
bidden from  the  ranks  of  the  dissolute  youth  to  an  insui^ 
rection  which  inscribed  on  its  banner  the  seasonable  pro- 
gramme of  the  abolition  of  debts. 

In  December  688 — so  we  are  told — the  leaders  of  the 
league  thought  that  they  had  found  the  fitting 
^vre  of       occasion  for  striking  a  blow.     The  two  consuls 
pii?ns?foon.    chosen  for  689,  Publius  Cornelius  Sulla  and 
Bjiracy.  Publius  Autronius   Paetus,  had  recently  been 

judicially    convicted   of  electoral   bribery,   and 
therefore  had  according  to  legal  rule  forfeited  their  expect- 
ancy of  the  highest  oflBcc.    Both  thereupon  joined  the  league. 
The  conspirators   resolved  to  procure  the   consulship  for 
them  by  force,  and  so  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.     On  tlie  day  when  the  new 
consuls  should  enter  on  their  office — the  Ist  Jan. 
080 — the  senate-house  was  to   be   assailed   by 
armed    men,  the  new  consuls   and    the  victims  otherwise 
dt^ignated  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and  Si  ill  a  and  Piiet.j 
were  to  be  proclaimed  as  consuls  after  the  cancelling  of  the 
judicial  sentence  which  excluder!  them.     Crassus  was  then 
to  be  invc^stetl  with  the  dict-itorship  and  Caesar  with  the 
mastership  of  the  horse,  doubtless  with  a  view  t«»  raise  au 
iinp»»sing    mil'tury    force,   while   Pompeiiis  was   employed 
afar  oft'  at  the  Caucasus.     Captains  and   common  soldiers 
srere  hired  and  instructed  ;  Catilina  waited  on  the  appointed 
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daj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  senate-he  ose  for  the  con- 
oerted  signal,  which  was  to  be  given  him  by  Caesar  on  a 
hint  from  Crassns.  But  he  waited  in  vain;  Crassus  was 
absent  from  the  decisive  sitting  of  the  senate,  and  for  this 
once  tbe  projected  insurrection  failed.  A  similar  still  more 
xmprehensive  plan  of  murder  was  then  agreed  on  for  the 
Mh  Feb. ;  but  this  too  was  frustrated,  because  Catilina  gave 
the  signal  too  early,  before  the  bandits  who  were  bespoken 
had  all  arrived.  Iliereupon  the  secret  was  divulged.  The 
government  did  not  venture  openly  to  proceed  against  the 
conspiracy,  but  it  assigned  a  guard  to  the  consuls  who  were 
inunediately  threatened,  and  it  opposed  to  the  band  of  the 
conspirators  a  band  paid  by  the  government.  To  remove 
Piso,  the  proposal  was  made  that  he  should  be  sent  as 
quaestor  with  praetorian  powers  to  Hither  Spain  ;  to  which 
Crasisus  consented,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  resources  of 
that  important  province  for  the  insurrection.  Proposals 
going  farther  were  preverited  by  the  tribunes. 

So  runs  the  account  that  has  come  down  to  us,  which 
evidently  gives  the  version  current  in  the  government  cir« 
dee,  and  the  credibility  of  which  in  detail  must,  in  the 
abseoce  of  any  means  of  checking  it,  be  lefl  an  open  ques- 
tion. As  to  the  main  matter — the  participation  of  Caesar 
and  Crassus — the  testimony  of  their  political  opponents 
certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  it. 
But  their  notorious  action  at  this  epoch  corresponds  with 
itriking  exactness  to  the  secret  action  which  this  report 
aacribtt  to  them.  The  attempt  of  Crassus,  who  in  this 
year  was  censor,  officially  to  enrol  the  Transpadanes  in  the 
bargess-list  (p.  196)  was  itself  directly  a  revolutionary  en- 
terprise. It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  Crassus  on  the 
Mme  oocasion  made  preparations  to  enrol  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
m  the  list  of  Riman  domains,*  and  that  Caesar  about  thp 

*  PlaUfoh,  Crasn.  18 ;  Cicero,  de  Ltge  Agr.  iu  17,  44.  To  th!i 
year  (689)  belongs  Cicero's  oration  <le  Rtge  Alexandrinn^ 

[r  which  has  been  incorrectly  assigned  to  tbe  year  698.     lo 

it  Oioero  refutes,  as  tbe  fragments  clearly  show,  tbe  asscr* 

In  of  Grawos,  that  Egypt  bad  been  rendered  Roman  property  by  the 
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same  time  (089  or  090)  got  a  proposal  submi 

ted  by  dome  tribunes  to  the  burgenes  to  sen 

him  to  Egypt,  iu  order  to  reinstate  king  Ptolemaeua  whoi 

the  Alexandrians  had  expelled.    These  maohinatioiis  sa 

piciously  coincide  with  the  charges  made  by  their  tntagi 

nists.    Certainty  cannot  be  attained  on  the  point ;  but  tha 

Is  a  great  probability  that  Crassus  and  Caesar  had  projeotc 

a  plan  to  possess  themselves  of  the  military  diotatorahi 

during  the  absence  of  Pompeius ;  that  Egypt  was  seiectc 

as  the  basis  of  this  democratic  military  power ;  and  tfaa 

in  fine,  the  insurrectionary  attempt  of  689  ha 

been   contrived   to  realize  these  projeots,  so 

Catilina  and  Piso  had  thus  been  tools  in  the  hands  of  Crm 

BUS  and  Caesar. 

For  a  moment  the  conspiracy  came  to  a  standstill.  Th 
elections  for  690  took  place  without  Crassus  an 
Besumption  Caesar  renewing  their  attempt  to  get  possessio 
^'kac"***'  of  the  consulate;  which  may  have  been  parti 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  relative  of  the  leader  o 
the  democracy,  Lucius  Caesar,  a  weak  man  who  was  nc 
unfrequently  employed  by  his  kinsman  as  a  tool,  was  o 
this  occasion  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But  the  n 
ports  from  Asia  urged  them  to  make  haste.  The  afiairs  o 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  were  already  completely  arrangec 
However  clearly  the  democratic  strategists  showed  that  th 
Mithradatic  war  could  only  be  regarded  as  terminated  b 
the  capture  of  the  king,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessar, 
to  undertake  the  pursuit  round  the  Black  Sea,  and  abov 
all  th  ngs  to  keep  aloof  from  Syria  (p.  155) — Pompeiuf 
not  f'oncerning  himself  about  such  talk,  had  set  out  in  th 

lesUinent  of  king  Alexander.    This  question  of  law  might  and  mai 
have  been  discussed  iu  689 ;  but  in  698  it  had  been  d4 
^'    ^^  prived  of  its  significance  through  the  Juliam  law  of  69( 

^  In  G98  moruovcr  the  discussion  related  not  to  the  quel 

tion  to  whom  Egypt  belonged,  but  to  the  reBtoration  o: 
|}'«  king  driven  out  by  a  revolt,  and  in  this  transaction  which  is  we] 
known  to  us  Crassus  playi^  no  part.  Lastly,  Cicero  after  the  confei 
ence  of  Luca  was  not  at  all  in  a  position  seriously  to  oppose  one  of  tb* 
triumvirs. 


^ 
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^  spring  oi'  690  from    Armenia    and    marched 

towards  Syria.     If  Egypt  was  really  selected 
the  headquai  uers  of  the  democracy,  there  was  no  time 
bo  lost;    otheiwise  Ponipeius  might  easily  arrive  io 
^_  Egypt  sooner  than  Caesar.     The  conspiracy  of 

688,  far  from  being  broken  up  by  the  lax  and 
^iniid  measures  of  repression,  was  again  active  when  the 
^^  consular  elections  for  691  approached.    The  pei^ 

sons  were,  it  is  probable,  substantially  the  bame, 
«ind  the  plan  was  but  little  altered.     The  leaders  of  the 
"snovement  again  kept  in  the  background.     On  this  occasion 
"Ehey  had  set  up  as  candidates  for  the  consulship  Catilina 
liimself  and  Gains  Antonius,  the  younger  son  of  the  orator 
and  a  brother  of  the  general  notorious  for  his  failure  at 
Crete.     They  were  sure  of  Catilina ;  Antonius,  originally 
a  Sullan  like  Catilina  and  like  the  latter  brought  to  trial  on 
that  account  some  years  before  by  the  democratic  party  atid 
ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  115, 123)— otherwise  an  indolent, 
insignificant  man,  in  no  respect  called  to  be  a  leader,  and 
utterly  bankrupt — willingly  lent  himself  as  a  tool  to  the 
tJemocrats  for  the  prize  of  the  consulship  and  the  advantages 
attached  to  it.     Through  these  consuls  the  heads  of  the 
Conspiracy  intended  to  seize  the  government,  to  arrest  the 
children  of  Pompeius  who  remained  in  the  capital  as  hos 
tages,  and  to  arm  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  against  Pom- 
peius.    On  the  first  news  of  the  blow  struck  in  the  capital^ 
t-he  governor  Gnaeus  Piso  was  to  raise  the  banner  of  insur- 
rection in  Hither  Spain.    Communication  could  not  be  held 
Vrith  him  by  way  of  the  sea,  since  Pompeius  commanded 
Ibe  seas.    To  procure  this  they  reckoned  on  the  Trans- 
padanes  the  old  clients  of  the  democracy — among  whom 
there  was  great  agitation,  and  who  would  of  course  have 
at  once  received  the  franchise — and,  further,  on  different 
Celtic  tribes.*    The  threads  of  this  combination  reached  ai 
far  as  Mauretanin.     One  of  the  conspirators,  the  Romau 

*  The  Ambrani  (Saet  CaeM,  9)  are  probably  not  the  Ligtuian  JUi 
kroDes  (Plutarch  Afar.  19),  but  a  miatake  of  the  pen  for  Artwmi. 
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speculator  Publius  Sittius  from  Nuoerifti  fsompelled  by 
foianciai  einbarrassments  to  keep  aloof  ftvm  Italy,  had 
armed  a  troop  of  desperadoes  there  and  iu  Spain,  and  witk 
these  wandered  about  as  a  leader  of  free-Ianoes  in  Westora 
Africa,  where  he  had  old  business  connectioiits. 

The  party  put  forth  all  its  energies  for  the  struggle  of 

the  election.  Crassus  and  Caesar  staked  thdii 
2J^[^        money — ^whether  their  own  or  borrowed — and 

their  connections  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
Catilina  and  Antonius ;  the  comrades  of  Gatilina  strainecf 
every  nerve  to  bring  to  the  helm  the  man  who  promised 
them  the  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  the  palaces  and 
estates  of  their  opponents,  and  above  all  deliverance  from 
their  debts,  and  who,  they  knew,  would  keep  his  word. 
The  aristocracy  was  in  great  perplexity,  chiefly  because  it 
could  not  even  start  counter-candidates.  That  such  a  can* 
didate  risked  his  head,  was  obvious;  and  the  tiiuos  were 
past  when  the  post  of  danger  allured  the  burgess — now 
even  ambition  was  hushed  in  presence  of  fear.  Accord- 
ingly the  nobility  contented  themselves  with  making  a  feeble 
attempt  to  check  electioneering  intrigues  by  issuing  a  new 
law  respecting  bribery — which,  however,  was  thwarted  by 
the  veto  of  a  tribune  of  the  people — and  with  turning  over 
their  votes  to  a  candidate  who,  although  not  acceptable  to 

them,  was  at  least  inuffensive.     This  was  Mar- 

Clocro  elect-  />,.  .        ■  -x'.*     ^     .   »  a 

•dinnteadof  cus  Cicero,  notononsly  a  political  tnnimer,* 
"*'  accustomed  to  flirt  at  times  with  the  democrats, 
at  times  with  Pompeius,  at  times  from  a  somewhat  greater 
distance  with  the  aristocracy,  an<l  to  lend  his  services  ac 
an  advocate  to  every  influential  man  under  impeachment 
without  distinction  of  person  or  party  (he  iuin»beri*d  oven 
Catilina  among  his  cli  w\s) ;  belonging  properly  ^o  no  party 

*  This  cannot  well  ))e  eipresscd  more  naiv<>Iy  than  is  done  by  hit 

own  brother  (De  Pel.  Cons.  1,  5 ;  13,  51»  M ;  in  690). 

In  proof  of  this,  unprejudiced  persona  will  read  not  witlv 

out  interest  tho  second  onition  aguinst  Rullus,  where  tho"iir8t  demo 

eratic  consul,**  ^llii*^  the  friendly  public  in  a  very  delectab;^  faohioiv 

Bnfolds  to  it  tho  "  true  democratv." 
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-which  was  much  the  same — to  the  party  of  material 
%3itere8l8,  whidi  was  dominant  in  the  courts  and  was  pleased 
"^■rith  the  eloquent  pleader  and  the  polite  and  witty  oon> 
^MinitHi,     He  had  connections  enough  in  the  capital  and  tha 
-country  towns  to  have  a  chance  alongside  of  the  candidates 
proposed  hy  the  democracy  ;  and  as  the  ncbility,  although 
with  roluctanoe,  and  the  Pompeians  voted  ibr  him,  he  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority.     The  two  candidates  of  the 
(femocracy  obtained  almost  the  same  number  of  votes  \  but 
A  few  more  fell  to  Antonius,  whose  family  was  of  more 
eonsideration  than  that  of  his  fellow  candidate.    This  acci* 
dent  firastrated  the  election  of  Catilina,  and  saved  Rome 
from  a  second  Cinna.     A  little  before  this  Piso  had — it  was 
said  at  the  instigation  of  his  political  and  personal  enemy 
Pompeius-— been  put  to  death  in  Spain  by  his  native  escort,* 
With  the  consul  Antonius  alone  nothing  could  be  done; 
Ocero  broke  the  loose  bond  which  attached  him  to  the  con- 
spiracy, even  before  they  entered  on  their  ofBces,  inasmuch 
as  he  renounced  his  legal  privilege  of  having  the  consular 
provinces  determined  by  lot,  and  handed  over  to  his  deeply* 
embarrassed  colleague  the  lucrative  governorship  of  Mace- 
donia.    The  essential  preliminary  conditions  of  this  project 
also  had  therefore  miscarried. 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  Oriental  affairs  grew  daily 
more  perilous  for  the  democracy.  The  settle^ 
iaSS^  ment  of  Syria  rapidly  advanced  ;  already  invi* 
•"'^*'****  tations  had  been  addressed  to  Pompeius  from 
Egypt  to  march  thither  and  occupy  the  country  for  Rome ; 
they  could  not  but  be  afraid  that  they  would  next  hear  of 
Pompeius  in  person  having  taken  possession  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  by  this  very  apprehension  probably 
that  the  attempt  of  Caesar  to  get  himself  sent  by  the  peo- 
ple to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  king  against  his 
rebtsirious  subjects  (p.  205)  was  called  forth :  it  failed,  ap- 
fMuently  thrr;ugh  the  disinclination  of  great  and  small  to 

•  His  epitaph  tSMl  extant  runB :  Cn  Caipurniui^Cn.  /.  i^^jpuM 
mt  fro  ft,  «;  I.  c.  v^nthnfiiam  /Rapmmam  eiiertorem  optinwiu 
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undertake  anything  whatever  against  the  interett  of  Poib> 
poius.  His  return  home,  and  the  probable  oataatrophi 
which  it  involved,  were  always  drawing  the  nearer;  often 
OS  the  string  of  the  bow  had  been  broken,  it  was  neoooaary 
that  there  should  be  a  fresh  attempt  to  bend  it.  Uie  dtj 
was  in  sullen  ferment;  frequent  conferences  of  the  heads 
of  the  movement  indicated  that  some  step  was  again  eon* 
templated. 

What  they  wished  became  manifest  vrhea  the  new  tri» 

bunes  of  the  people  entered  on  their  office  (10 
JSVSSSra  ^ec  690),  nnd  one  of  them,  Publios  Seviliui 
^'  Rullus,  immediately  proposed  an  ^fpmait'^t^ 

which  was  designed  to  procure  for '  the  leaden 
of  the  democrats  a  position  similar  to  that  which  Pom- 
peius  occupied  in  consequence  of  the  Gabinio-Manilian  pro- 
posals. The  nominal  object  w^s  the  founding  of  colonies 
in  Italy,  The  ground  for  these,  however,  was  not  to  be 
gained  by  dispossession ;  on  the  contrary  all  existing  pri» 
vate  rights  were  guaranteed,  and  even  the  illegal  occupa> 
tions  of  the  most  recent  times  (p.  113)  were  converted  into 
full  property.  The  leased  Campanian  domain  alone  was  to 
be  parcelled  out  and  colonized ;  in  other  cases  the  govern- 
ment was  to  acquire  the  land  destined  for  assignation  by 
ordinary  purcihase.  To  procure  the  sums  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  the  remaining  Italian,  and  more  especially  all 
the  extra-Italian,  domain-land  was  successively  to  be  brought 
to  sale ;  which  was  understood  to  include  the  former  royal 
hunting  doinains  in  Macedonia,  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cyrone,  and  also  the  territories  of  the 
cities  acquired  in  full  property  by  right  of  war  in  Spain, 
Africa,  Sicily,  Hellas,  and  Cilicia.  Everything  was  like- 
wise to  be  sold  which  the  state  had  acquired  in  moveable 

and  immoveable  property  sinc«  the  year  660, 

and  of  which  it  had  not  previously  disposed ; 
this  was  aimed  chiefly  at  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  For  the  same 
purpose  all  subject  communities,  with  the  exception  of  tn€ 
towns  with  Latin  rights  and  the  other  free  cities,  were  bur- 
dened with  very  high  rates  of  taxes  and  Uthes.     Lastlj 
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tilere  was  likewise  destined  for  those  purchases  the  product 
of  the  new  provincial  revenues,  to  be  reckoned 
from  692,  and  the  proceads  of  the  whole  booty 
not  yet  legally  applied ;  which  regulation  had  reference  to 
the  new  sources  of  taxation  opened  up  by  Pompeius  in  Iho 
East  and  to  the  public  moneys  that  might  be  foimd  in  thr 
bands  of  Pompeius  and  the  heirs  of  Sulla.     For  the  exe- 
cution of  this  measure  decemvirs  with  a  special  jurisdictioii 
and  special  imperium  were  to  be  nominated,  who  were  to 
remain  five  years  in  office  and  to  surround  themselves  with 
5W)0  subalterns  from  the  equestrian  order ;  but  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  decemvirs  only  those  candidates  who  should 
personally  armounce  themselves  were  to  be  taken  into  ao- 
county  and,  as  in  the  elections  of  priests  (iii.  521),  only 
seventeen  tribes  to  be  fixed  by  lot  out  of  the  thirty-five 
were  to  make  the  election.     It  needed  no  great  acuteness 
to  discern  that  in  this  decern  viral  college  it  was  intended  to 
create  a  power  after  the  model  of  that  of  Pompeius,  only 
with  somewhat  less  of  a  military  and  more  of  a  democratic 
hue.     The  jurisdiction  was  especially  needed  for  the  sake 
of  deciding  the  Egyptian  question,  the  military  power  for 
the  sake  of  arming  against  Pompeius ;   the  clause,  which 
forbade  the  choice  of  an  absent  person,  excluded  Pompeius; 
and  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as 
the  manipulation  of  the  balloting  were  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  management  of  the  election  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  democracy. 

But  this  attempt  totally  missed  its  aim.     The  multi- 
tude, finding  it  more  agreeable  to  have  their  corn  measured 
out  to  them  under  the  shade  of  Roman  porticoes  from  tho 
pMblic  magazines  than  to  cultivate  it  for  themselves  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  received  even  the  proposal  in  itself 
/vith  complete  indiflerciice.     They  soon  came  also  to  feel 
that  Pompeius  would  never  acquiesce  in  such  a  resolution 
offensive  to  him  in  evrry  resf)eet,  and  that  matters  could 
not  stand  well  with  a  party  which  in  its  painful  alarm  con- 
descendol   to  offers  so  extravagant.     Under  such   circum- 
itftoees  i:  was  not  difficult  for  the  government  to  fiustrat« 
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the  proposal :  thb  new  consul  Cicero  seixod  the  opportani^ 
of  exhibiting  in  this  cape  his  talent  for  giving  a  finishing 
stroke  to  the  beaten  party ;  even  before  the  tribunes  who 
stood  ready  exercised  their  veto,  the  author  himself  uitb 

drew  his  proposal  (1  Jan.  601).    The  demoo 

ra«y  had  gained  nothing  but  the  unpleasant  le» 
son,  that  the  great  multitude  out  of  love  or  fear  still  oon* 
tinued  to  adhere  to  Pompeius,  and  that  every  proposal  was 
certain  to  fail  which  the  public  perceived  to  be  direoieH 
against  him. 

Wearied  by  all  this  vain  agitation  and  g^bf^iT^g  with 

out  result,  Catilina  determined  to  push  the  mat 
Sa^oTthe  ^-^  ^  A  decision  and  make  an  end  of  it  onoe  ton 
i^^^i,      &!!•     He  took  his  measures  in  the  course  of 

the  summer  to  open  the  civil  war.  Faesulae 
(Fiesole),  a  very  strong  town  situated  in  Etruria — which 
swarmed  with  the  impoverished  and  conspirators — and 
fifteen  years  beforo  the  centre  of  the  rising  of  Lopidus,  was 
again  sc>lected  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurrection. 
Thither  wen*  despatched  the  consignments  of  money,  for 
which  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the  capital  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  furnished  the  means ;  there  arms  and  soldiers 
were  collected ;  and  there  an  old  SuUan  captain,  Gaiui 
Manlius,  as  brave  and  as  free  from  scruples  of  conscience 
as  was  ever  any  soldier  of  fortune,  touk  temporarily  the 
chief  command.  Similar  though  less  extensive  warlike 
preparations  were  made  at  other  points  of  Italy.  The 
Transpadanes  were  so  excited  that  they  seemed  only  wait- 
ing for  the  signal  to  strike.  In  the  Bruttian  country,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  Capua — wherever  great  bodiet:  of 
slaves  were  accumulated — a  second  slave  insurrection  Iikc 
that  of  Spartacus  seemed  on  the  eve  of  arising.  Even  in 
the  capital  there  was  something  brewing;  those  who  raw 
the  hauglity  bearing  with  which  the  summoned  debtors  ap- 
peared before  the  urban  praetor,  cculd  not  but  remembei 
the  scenes  which  had  preceded  the  murder  of  Asellio  (iii 
813).  The  capitalists  were  in  unntternble  anxiety ;  it 
■eemed  needful  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
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gold  and  mlTer,  and  to  place  the  principal  ports  undei  sur* 
Teillance  The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was— on  occasioii 
^  of  the  consular  election  for  6d2,  for  which  Cad- 

lina  had  again  announced  himself — summarily 
io  ptit  to  death  the  consul  conducting  the  election  as  well 
is  the  inconvenient  rival  candidates,  and  to  carry  the  eleo- 
Hem  of  Catilina  at  any  price ;  in  case  of  necessity,  even  to 
bring  armed  bands  from  Faesulae  and  the  other  rallying 
points  against  the  capital,  and  with  their  help  to  crush  re- 
fistance. 

Cicero,  who  was  constantly  and  completely  informed  by 
his  agents  male  and  female  of  the  transactions 
SSSnaii      o^  lihe  conspirators,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
JJj;giJS*"    election  (20  Oct.)  denounced  the  conspiracy  in 
the  full  senate  and  in  presence  of  its  principal 
leaders.     Catilina  did  not  condescend  to  deny  it;  he  an- 
swered haughtily  that,  if  the  election  for  consul  should  fidl 
on  him,  the  great  headless  party  would  certainly  no  longer 
Want   a  leader  against  the   small  party  led   by  wretched 
heads.     But  as  palpable  evidences  of  the  plot  were  not 
before  them,  nothing  farther  was  to  be  got  from  the  timid 
Senate,  except  that  it  gave  its  previous  sanction  in  the  usual 
Way   to  the  exceptional    measures  which   the   magistrates 
knight  deem  suitable  (21  Oct.).     Thus  the  election  battle 
Approached— on  this  occasion  more  a  battle  than  an  elec- 
tion ;    for  Cicero  too  had   formed   for  himself  an  armed 
body-guard  out  of  the  younger  men,  more  especially  of  the 
mercantile  order ;  and  it  was  his  armed  force  that  covered 
ftnd  commanded  the  Campus  Marti  us  on  the  28th  October, 
the  day  to  which  the  election  had  been  postponed  by  the 
menate.     The  conspirators  were  not  successful  either  in  kill- 
ing the  consul  conducting  the  election,  or  in  deciding  the 
t]ecti(  ns  according  to  their  mind. 

But  me«inwhile  the  civil  war  had  begun.  On  the  27th 
Outbreak  of  Oct.  Gaiiis  Manlius  had  planted  at  Faesulae  th« 
wcti^iB  eagle  round  which  the  army  of  the  insurreo 
Ktruria  ^jon  was  to   flock — ^it  was  one  of  the   Mariai 

eagles   from  the  Cimbrian   war— and   he  had   summoned 
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the  robbers  from  the  mountiuns  as  well  as  the  conntrj 
people  to  join  him.  His  proclamations,  following  the  old 
traditions  of  the  popular  party,  demanded  liberation  from 
the  oppressive  load  of  debt  and  a  modification  of  the  pr» 
cedure  in  insolvency,  which,  if  the  amount  of  the  debt  aa 
tually  exceeded  the  clear  estate,  certainly  still  involved  in 
law  the  forfeiture  of  the  debtor's  freedom.  It  seemed  ss 
though  the  rabble  of  the  capital,  in  coming  forward  as  if 
it  were  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  plebeian  fiirmen 
and  fighting  its  battles  under  the  glorious  eagles  of  the  Cim- 
brioii  war,  wished  to  cast  a  stain  not  only  on  the  present 
but  on  the  past  of  Rome.  This  rising,  however,  remained 
isolated ;  at  the  other  places  of  rendezvous  the  conspiracy 
did  not  go  beyond  the  collection  of  arms  and  the  instituti(» 
of  secret  conferences,  as  resolute  leaders  were  everywhe^ 
wanting.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  govem- 
2^^J^  ment;  for,  although  the  impending  civil  war 
^|oyero-  j^^^  heex\  for  a  considerable  time  openly  an- 
nounced, its  own  irresolution  and  the  clumsiness 
of  the  rusty  machinery  of  administration  had  not  allowed 
it  to  malce  any  military  preparations  whatever.  It  was 
only  now  that  the  general  levy  was  called  out,  and  superior 
officers  were  ordered  to  the  several  regions  of  Italy  that 
each  might  suppress  the  insurrection  in  his  own  district; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  gladiatorial  slaves  were  ejected 
from  the  capital,  and  patrols  were  ordered  on  account  of 
the  apprehension  of  incendiarism. 

Catilina  was  in  a  painful  position.     According  to  hia 
design  there  should  have  been  a  simultaneous 
Rrfratorain      rising  in  the  ciipital  and  in  Etruria  on  occasion 
^  of  the  consular  elections ;    the  failure  of  the 

former  and  the  outbreak  of  the  latter  movement  endan« 
gercd  his  person  as  well  as  the  whole  success  of  his  undei> 
taking.  Now  that  his  partisans  at  Facsulae  had  once  risen 
in  arms  against  the  government,  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  the  capital ;  and  yet  not  only  did  everything  depend  oo 
his  inducing  the  conspirators  of  the  c^ipitjil  now  at  leasv  to 
strike  quickly,  but  this  had  to  be  done  even  before  he  lei) 
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BoiDe-—for  he  knew  his  helpmates  too  well  to  rely  ou  them 
(or  that  matter.  The  more  considerable  of  the  conspira 
tors — Publius  Lentulus  Sura  consul  in  683,  aiber- 
wards  expelled  from  the  senate  and  now,  in  or- 
der to  get  back  into  the  senate,  praetor  for  the  second  time^ 
tod  the  two  former  praetors  Publius  Autronius  and  Lucius 
Cgsdos — ^were  incapable  men ;  Lentulus  an  ordinary  arisU> 
crftt  of  big  words  and  great  pretensions^  but  slow  in  con* 
oeption  and  irresolute  in  action  ;  Autronius  distinguished 
for  i.othing  but  his  powerful  screaming  voice ;  while  as  to 
Lucius  Cassius  no  one  comprehended  how  a  man  so  corpu- 
lent and  so  simple  had  fidlen  among  the  conspirators.  But 
Gatilina  oould  not  venture  to  place  his  abler  partisans,  such 
M  the  young  senator  Graius  Cethegus  and  the  equites  Lucius 
Statilius  and  Publius  Grabinius  Capito,  at  the  head  of  the 
movement ;  for  even  among  the  conspirators  the  traditional 
hierarchy  of  rank  held  its  ground,  and  the  very  anarchists 
thou^t  that  they  should  be  unable  to  carry  the  day  unless 
a  consular  or  at  least  a  praetorian  were  at  their  head. 
Therefore,  however  urgently  the  army  of  the  insurrection 
might  long  for  its  general,  and  however  perilous  it  was  for 
the  latter  to  remain  longer  at  the  seat  of  government  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  Catilina  nevertheless  resolved 
itill  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Rome.  Accustomed  to  im- 
pose on  his  -cowardly  opponents  by  his  audacious  insolence, 
he  ahowed  himself  publicly  in  the  Forum  and  in  the  senate- 
house  and  replied  to  the  threats  which  were  there  addressed 
to  him,  that  they  should  beware  of  pushing  him  to  extreini- 
ties ;  that,  if  they  should  set  his  house  on  fire,  he  would  be 
eoropaUed  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  in  ruins.  In  re- 
ality neither  private  persons  nor  officials  ventured  to  lay 
hands  on  the  dangerous  man ;  it  was  almost  ft  matter  of 
Indifferenoe  when  a  young  nobleman  brought  him  to  trial 
on  aeoonnt  of  violence,  for  long  before  the  process  could 
oome  to  an  end,  the  question  could  not  but  be  decided  else- 
vhvei  But  the  projects  of  Catilina  failed ;  chiefly  because 
the  agents  of  the  government  had  made  their  way  into  the 
rirds  oi  the  conspirators  and  kept  it  accurately  informed 
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of  every  delai  of  the  plot.  When,  for  insuince,  the  con- 
spirators appeared  before  the  important  fortress  of  Pra» 
neste  (1  Nov.),  whioh  they  had  hoped  to  surprise  by  a  eowf? 
de  main^  they  found  the  garrison  warned  and  strengthened ; 
and  in  a  similar  way  everything  miscarried.  Gatilina  wHh 
»ll  his  temerity  now  found  it  advisable  to  fix  his  departara 
for  one  of  the  ensuing  days ;  but  previously  on  his  urgent 
exhortation,  at  a  last  oonferenoe  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
night  between  the  6th  and  7th  Nov.  it  was  resolved  to  a»> 
sassinate  the  consul  Cicero,  who  was  the  principal  director 
of  the  countermine,  before  the  departure  of  their  leader, 
and,  in  order  to  obviate  any  treachery,  to  carry  the  rescdva 
at  once  into  execution.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7tb 
Nov.,  accordingly,  the  selected  murderers  knocked  at  tbs 
house  of  the  consul ;  but  they  found  the  guard  reinlbiroed 
and  themselves  repulsed— on  this  occasion  too  the  spiea  of 
the  government  had  outdone  the  conspirators. 

On  the  following  day  (8  Nov.)  Cicero  convoked  tiio 
senate.     Even  now  Catilina  ventured  to  appear 
i8to      and  to  attempt  a  defence  against  the  indigna&fe 


attacks  of  the  coiisul,  who  unveiled  before  Yam 
face  the  events  of  the  last  few  days ;  but  men  no  longer 
listened  to  him,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  whers 
he  sat  the  benches  became  empty.     He  lefl  the  sitting,  and 
proceeded,  as  he  would  doubtless  have  done  even  apart  from 
this  incident,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  to  Etruria. 
Here  he  proclaimed  himself  consul,  and  assumed  a  position 
of  readiness  to  put  his  troops  in  motion  against  the  capital 
at  the  first  announcement  of  the  outbreiitc  of  the  insurrecv 
tion.     The  government  declared  the  two  leaders  Catilina 
and  Manlius,  as  well  as  those  of  their  comrades  who  should 
not  have  laid  down  their  arms  by  a  certain  day,  to  be  out* 
laws,  and  called  out  new  levies ;  but  at  the  head  of  thi 
army  destined  against  Catilina  was  placed  the  consul  Gaius 
Antonius,  who  was  notoriously  implicated  in  the  oonapiracy, 
and  with  whose  character  it  was  wholly  a  matter  of  acd* 
dent  whether  he  would  lead  his  troops  against  Catilina  o^ 
9ver  to  his  side.    They  seemed  to  have  directly  aimed  al 
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oonTerting  this  Antonius  into  a  second  Liepidus.  As  little 
were  steps  taken  against  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  whc 
bad  remained  behind  in  the  capital,  although  every  one 
pointed  the  finger  at  them  and  the  insurrection  in  the  capi- 
tal was  far  from  being  abandoned  by  the  conspirators— on 
the  contrary  the  plan  of  it  had  been  settled  by  Catilina 
himself  before  his  departure  from  Rome.  A  tribune  was 
to  ^ve  the  signal  by  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people ; 
in  the  following  night  Cethegus  was  to  despatch  the  consul 
Gcero;  Grabinius  and  Statilius  were  to  set  the  city  simul- 
taneously on  fire  at  twelve  places ;  and  a  communication 
was  to  be  established  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  army 
of  Catilina,  which  should  have  meanwhile  advanced.  Had 
the  urgent  representations  of  Cethegus  borne  fruit  and  had 
Lentulus,  who  after  Catilina's  departure  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  resolved  on  rapidly  striking  a 
blow,  the  conspiracy  might  still  have  been  successful.  But 
the  conspirators  were  just  as  incapable  and  as  cowardly  aa 
their  opponents ;  weeks  elapsed  and  the  matter  came  to  no 
decisive  issue. 

At  length  the  countermine  brought  about  a  decision. 

Lientulus  in  his  tedious  fashion,  which  sought  to 

nduTMi       cover  negligence  in  regard  to  what  was  imme- 

rair^oreiB      diatc  and  necessary  by  the  projection  of  large 

"'^  and  distant  plans,  had  enterod  into  relations  with 
the  deputies  of  a  Celtic  canton,  the  Allobroges,  now  pres- 
ent in  Rome ;  had  attempted  to  implicate  these — the  repre- 
s^tatives  of  a  thoroughly  disorganized  commonwealth  and 
theniselves  deeply  involved  in  debt — in  the  conspiracy ;  and 
had  given  them  on  their  departure  messages  and  letters  to 
his  confidants.  The  Allobroges  left  Rome,  but  were  ar- 
rested in  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Dec  close  to 
the  gates  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  their  papers  were 
taken  firom  them.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Allobrogian 
deputies  had  lent  themselves  as  spies  to  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, and  had  carried  on  the  negotiations  only  with  a 
Tiew  to  convey  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  the  desired  cvi- 
fleooes  against  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy.     On  the 

Vou  IV.— :o 
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followiEg  morning  orders  were  issued  with  the  utmoil 
secrecy  by  Cicero  for  the  arrest  of  the  most  daa^erout 
leaders  of  the  plot,  and  executed  in  regard  to  Lentulua, 
Cethegus,  Gabinius,  and  Statilius,  while  some  others  es- 
caped from  seizure  by  flight.  The  guilt  of  those  arrested 
as  well  as  of  the  fugitives  was  completely  evident.  Ini' 
mediately  after  the  arrest  the  letters  seized,  the  seala  and 
handwriting  of  which  the  prisoners  could  not  avoid  ae- 
knowledging,  were  laid  before  the  senate,  and  the  cmptivei 
and  witnesses  were  heard ;  further  oonfirmatory  proofe, 
deposits  of  arms  in  the  houses  of  the  conspirators,  threat- 
cning  expressions  which  they  had  employed,  were  presently 
forthcoming ;  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy  were  fully  and 
validly  established,  and  the  most  important  documents  were 
immediately  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  published  as  news* 
sheets. 

The  indignation  against  the  anarchist  conspiracy  was 
general.  Gladly  would  the  oligarchic  party  have  made  use 
of  the  revelations  to  settle  accounts  with  the  democracy 
generally  and  Caesar  in  particular,  but  it  was  far  ton  thor- 
oughly broken  to  be  able  to  a<.conjpli.sh  this,  and  to  prepare 
for  him  the  fate  which  it  had  formerly  prepared  for  the  two 
Gracchi  and  Saturninus ;  in  this  respect  the  matter  went 
no  farther  than  good  will.  The  multitude  of  the  capital 
was  especinlly  shocked  by  the  incendiary  schemes  of  the 
conspirators.  The  merchants  and  the  whole  party  of  maii 
terial  interests  naturally  perceived  in  this  war  of  the  dcbt> 
ors  against  the  creditors  a  struggle  for  their  very  existence; 
in  tumultuous  excitement  their  youth  crowded,  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  round  the  senate-house  and  brandished  them 
against  the  open  and  secret  partisans  of  Cntilina.  In  fact, 
the  conspiracy  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed  ;  though  iti 
nltiniate  authors  perhaps  were  still  at  liberty,  the  whole 
Btair  entrusted  with  its  execution  were  either  captured  or 
had  fled ;  the  band  assembled  at  Faesulae  could  not  pos- 
sildy  accomplish  much,  unless  supported  by  an  iusurrectioL 
in  the  capital. 

In  a  tolerably  well-ordered  commonwealth  the  mattef 
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vould  now  have  been  political  Ij  at  an  end,  and 
S^SSmuSd  the  military  and  the  tribunals  would  have  uni 
2^J[^  dertaken  the  rest.  But  in  Rome  matters  had 
jjjjj"*^     come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  government  was 

not  even  in  a  position  to  keep  a  couple  of  noble- 
men  of  note  in  safe  custody.  The  slaves  and  freed  men  of 
LcDtulus  and  of  the  others  arre&ted  were  stirring ;  plans, 
it  was  alleged,  were  contrived  to  liberate  them  by  force 
from  the  private  houses  in  which  they  were  detamed  ;  th(  re 
was  DO  lack — thanks  to  the  anarchist  doings  of  recent  yeara 
—of  ringleaders  in  Rome  who  contracted  at  a  certain  rate 
for  riots  and  deeds  of  violence ;  Catilina,  in  fine,  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  occurred,  lind  was  near  enough  to  at- 
tempt a  c<ntp  de  main  with  his  bands.  How  much  of  these 
romours  was  true,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  ground  for 
apprehension,  because,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  neither 
troops  nor  even  a  respectable  police  force  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  tne  government  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  in  reality 
l«ftatthe  mercy  of  every  gang  of  banditti.  The  idea  was 
luggested  of  precluding  all  possible  attempts  at  liberation 
by  the  immediate  execution  of  the  pris(»uer8.  Constitu- 
tionally, this  was  not  possible.  According  to  the  ancient 
and  sacred  right  of  appeal,  a  sentence  of  death  could  only 
be  pronounced  against  the  Roman  burgess  by  the  whole 
body  of  burgesses,  and  not  by  any  other  authority ;  and, 
18  the  courts  formed  by  the  body  of  burgesses  had  them« 
lelves  become  antiquated,  a  capital  sentence  was  no  longer 
pronounced  at  all.  Cicero  would  gladly  have  rejected  the 
haiardous  suggestion  ;  indifierent  as  in  itself  the  legal  ques- 
tion might  be  to  the  advocate,  he  knew  well  how  very  uso- 
fol  it  is  to  an  advocate  to  be  called  Uberal,  and  he  showed 
little  desire  to  separate  himself  for  ever  from  the  deu.o* 
cradi!  party  by  shedding  this  blood.  But  those  around 
Uni,  and  particularly  his  aristocratic  wife,  urged  him  to 
«own  his  services  to  his  country  by  this  bold  step ;  the 
eoDBul  like  all  oowards  anxiously  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  cowardice,  and  yet  trembling  before  tht 
')rmidable  responsibility,  in  his  distr^sA  convoked  the  sen' 
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Ate,  and  left  it  to  that  body  to  decide  as  to  the  life  or  deil 
of  the  four  prisoners.  This  indeed  had  no  meaning ;  k 
as  the  senate  waa  constitationaliy  even  lees  entitled  to  m 
than  the  consul,  all  the  responsibility  still  devolved  ri|^ 
fully  on  the  latter :  but  when  was  cowardice  ever  oonui 
eiit  ?  Caesar  made  every  exertion  to  save  the  prisoner 
and  his  speech,  full  of  covert  threats  as  to  the  future  inevi 
able  vengeance  of  the  democracy,  made  the  deepest  impre 
sion.  Although  all  the  consulars  and  the  great  majority  < 
the  senate  had  already  declared  for  the  execution,  most  < 
them,  with  Cicero  at  their  head,  seemed  now  onoe  ma 
inclined  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  But  whi 
Cato  in  pettifogging  fashion  brought  the  champions  of  d 
milder  view  into  suspicion  of  being  accomplices  of  the  pic 
and  pointed  to  the  preparations  for  liberating  the  prisone 
by  a  street- riot,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the  waverers  in 
a  fresh  alarm,  and  in  securing  a  majority  for  the  inimedia 
execution  of  the  transgressors. 

The  execution  of  the  decree  natural) v  devolved  on  tl 
consul,  who  had  called  it  forth.  Late  on  tl 
oitiieCa^  evening  of  the  5th  of  December  the  prisone 
inaiTuna  y^f^.^^  brought  fpom  their  previous  quarters,  ai 
condticted  across  the  market-place  still  densely  crowded  I 
men  to  the  prison  in  which  criminals  condemned  to  dea 
were  wont  to  be  kept.  It  was  a  subterranean  vault,  twel' 
feet  deep,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  which  formerly  hi 
served  as  a  well-house.  The  consul  himself  conduct 
Lentulus,  and  praetors  the  others,  all  attended  by  stroi 
guards  ;  but  the  attempt  at  rescue,  which  had  been  expeete 
did  not  take  place.  No  one  knew  whether  the  prisone 
were  being  conveyed  to  a  secure  place  of  custody  or  to  tl 
scene  of  execution.  At  the  door  of  the  prison  they  we 
handed  over  to  the  triumvirs  who  conducted  the  executior 
and  were  strangled  in  the  subterranean  vault  by  torchligl 
The  consul  had  waited  before  the  door  till  the  executioi 
weie  acoomplishe  I,  and  then  with  his  loud  well-known  vol 
proclaimed  over  the  Forum  to  the  multitude  waiting 
silence,  "They  are  dead."     Till  far  on  in  the  night  tl 
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crowds  moved  through  the  streets  and  exultingly  saluted 
the  ooDsuly  to  whom  they  believed  that  they  owed  the  so* 
euity  of  their  houses  and  their  property.  The  senate 
ordered  publio  festivals  of  gratitude,  and  the  first  men  of 
the  nobility,  Marcus  Cato  and  Quintus  Catulus,  saluted  tht 
author  uf  the  sentence  of  death  with  the  name — now  heardf 
lor  the  first  time-— of  a  ''  &ther  of  his  fittherland." 

But  it  was  B  dreadful  deed,  and  all  the  more  dreadful 
tiist  it  appeared  to  a  whole  people  great  and  commendable. 
Never  perhaps  has  a  commonwealth  more  lamentably  d^ 
ekred  itself  bankrupt  than  did  Rome  through  this  resolu- 
tioD*— adopted  in  cold  blood  by  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
meDt  and  approved  by  public  opinion — to  put  to  death  in 
ill  haste  a  few  political  prisoners,  who  were  no  doubt  cul- 
pable according  to  the  laws ;  but  had  not  forfeited  life ; 
because,  forsooth,  the  security  of  the  prisons  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  police.  It  was  the 
humorous  trait  seldom  wanting  to  a  historical  tragedy,  that 
this  act  of  the  most  brutal  tyranny  had  to  be  carried  out 
bj  the  most  unstable  and  timid  of  all  Roman  statesmen, 
nd  that  the  '^  first  democratic  consul  "  was  selected  to  do- 
fbroy  the  palladium  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  t^e  Roman 
commonwealth,  the  right  of  provocatuK 

After  the  conspiracy  had  been  thus  stifled  in  the  capital 
even  before  it  came  to  an  outbreak,  there  re- 
28eB£S-     mained  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  insuiv 
Jjjj^       rection  in  Etruria.     The  army  amounting  to 
about  2,000  men,  which  Catilina  found  on  his 
irriTal,  had  increased  nearly  fivefold  by  the  numerous  re- 
emits  who  flocked  in,  and  already  formed  two  tolerably  full 
kgiona,  in  whidi  however  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
men  were  sufliciently  armed.     Catilina  had  thrown  himself 
with  his  force  into  the  mountains  and  avoided  a  battle  with 
the  troops  of  Antonius^  with  the  view  of  completing  the 
orgamiition  of  his  bands  and  awaiting  the  outbr«*ak  of  the 
luinTecAion  in  Rome.     But  the  news  of  its  failure  broke 
■p  the  army  of  the  insurgents ;  the  mass  of  the  less  com- 
promised thei  Mipon  returned  home.    The  remnant  of  reso 
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lute,  or  rather  desperate,  men  that  were  lefb  made  an  f 
terr.pt  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Apennine  paaaoa  in 
Gnul ;  but  when  the  little  band  arrived  at  the  loot  of  t 
mountains  near  Pistoria  (Pistoja),  it  found  itself  caug 
between  two  armies.  In  front  of  it  was  the  cx>rp9  of  Qui 
tus  Metellus,  whioh  had  come  up  from  Ravenna  and  A 
minum  to  oocupj  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennine 
behind  it  was  the  army  of  Antonius,  who  had  at  leii( 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  officers  and  agreed  to  a  w 
ter  campaign.  Catilina  was  wedged  in  on  both  sidea^  a 
his  supplies  came  to  an  end ;  nothing  was  left  but  to  thn 
himself  on  the  nearest  foe,  which  was  Antoniua.  In  a  n 
row  valley  enclosed  by  rocky  mountains  the  conflict  to 
place  between  the  insurgents  and  the  troops  of  Antoni 
which — in  order  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  at  least  p 
sonally  to  perform  execution  on  his  former  allies — ^he  \ 
under  a  pretext  entrusted  for  this  day  to  a  brave  offi< 
who  had  grown  grey  under  arms,  Marcus  Petreius.  1 
/fuperior  strength  of  the  govornment  army  was  of  lit 
account,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle.  B< 
Catilina  and  Petreius  placed  their  most  trusty  men  in  t 
foremost  ranks;  quarter  was  neither  given  nor  receivi 
The  conflict  lasted  long,  and  many  bravo  men  fell  on  Ik 
sides ;  Catilina,  who  before  the  beginning  of  the  battle  1: 
sent  back  his  horse  and  those  of  all  his  officers,  showed 
this  day  that  nature  had  destined  him  for  no  ordinx 
things,  and  that  he  knew  at  onc^  how  to  command  a< 
general  and  how  to  fight  as  a  soldier.  At  length  Potre 
with  his  guard  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and,  af 
having  overthrown  this,  attjicked  the  two  win^js  froni  with 
This  decided  the  victory.  The  corpses  of  the  Qatilinarif 
— there  were  counted  3,000  of  them — covered,  as  it  w\ 
in  rank  and  file,  the  ground  where  they  had  fought ;  i 
officers  and  the  general  himself  had,  when  ail  was  Ic 
thrown  themselves  headlong  on  the  enemy  and  thus  souj 
and  found  death  (beginning  of  692).  Anton 
was  on  account  of  this  victory  stamped  by  i 
senate  with  the  title  of  Iniperutor,  and  new  thanksgivii 
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festivals  showed  that  the  government  and  the  governed  were 
beginning  to  become  accustomed  to  civil  war. ' 

Tbe  anarchist  plot  had  thus  been  suppressed  in  the  cap> 
tal  and  in  Italy  with  bloody  violence ;  peopl<» 
crMBoaaad  were  reminded  of  it  merely  by  the  criminal 
u^titea^  processes  which  in  the  Etruscan  country  town* 
"*'***^  and  in  the  capital  thinned  the  ranks  of  these 
iffiliated  to  the  beaten  party,  and  by  the  large  ocoessiont 
to  the  robber-bands  of  Italy— -one  of  which,  for  instance, 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Spartacus  and 
Catilina,  was  destroyed  by  a  military  force  in 
6&4  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  view  that  the  blow  fell  by  no  means 
merely  on  the  anarchists  proper,  who  had  conspired  to  set 
the  capital  on  fire  and  had  fought  at  Pistoria,  but  on  the 
whole  democratic  party.  That  this  party,  and  in  particular 
Grassus  and  Caesar,  had  a  hand  in  the  game  on  the  present 
occasion  as  well  as  in  the  plot  of  668,  may  be 
regarded — ^not  in  a  juristic,  but  in  a  historical, 
point  of  view — as  an  ascertained  fact.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  that  Catulus  and  the  other  heads  of  the  senatorial 
party  accused  the  leader  of  the  democrats  of  complicity  in 
the  anarchist  plot,  and  that  the  latter  as  senator  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  brutal  judicial  murder  contemplated  by 
the  oligarchy,  could  only  be  urged  by  partisan  sophistry 
as  any  valid  proof  of  his  participation  in  the  plans  of  Cati- 
iina.  But  a  series  of  other  facts  is  of  more  weight.  Ac- 
cording to  express  and  irrefragable  testimonies  it  was  espe- 
cially Crassus  and  Caesar  that  supported  the  candidature 
of  Catilina  for  the  consulship.  When  Caesar  in 
690  brought  the  executioners  of  Sulla  before 
the  commission  for  murder  (p.  199)  he  allowed  the  rcfst  to 
be  condemned,  but  the  most  guilty  and  infamous  of  nll^ 
Catilma,  to  be  acquitted.  In  the  revelations  of  the  3rd  of 
December,  it  is  true,  Cicero  did  not  include  among  the 
aames  of  the  conspirators  of  whom  he  had  information 
those  of  the  two  influential  men ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
Uie  informers  denounced  not  merely  those  against  whom 
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sul)so([ikiuly  ipvivstigiitioii  was  directed,  but  "  many  inno^^     t 
cent"  persons  besides,  whom  the  ooDsul  Cicero  thought  ^^^ 
proper  to  erase  from  the  list ;  and  in  later  yean,  when  hi         ^ 
had  no  reason  to  disguise  the  truth,  he  eipresslj  named 
Caesar  among  the  accomplioes.    An  indirect  but  Terj  in* 
telligible  inculpation  is  implied  also  in  the  circumataneei 
Ihat  of  the  four  persons  arrested  on  the  8rd  of  Decembei 
the  two  least  dangerous,  Statilius  and  Gabiniusy  were  handed 
over  to  be  guarded  by  the  senators  Caesar  and  Crassua ;  U 
was  manifestly  intended  that  these  should  either,  if  they 
allowed  them  to  escape,  be  compromised  in  the  view  of 
public  opinion  as  accessories,  or,  if  they  really  detained 
them,  be  compromised  in  the  yiew  of  their  feUow-ocmspinh 
tors  as  renegades. 

The  following  scene  which  occurred  in  the  senate  shows 
significantly  how  matters  stood.  Immediately  after  the  ar> 
rest  of  Lentulus  and  his  comrades,  a  messenger  despatehed 
by  the  conspirators  in  the  capital  to  Catilina  was  seized  by 
the  agents  of  the  government,  and,  after  having  been  assured 
of  impunity,  was  induced  to  make  a  comprehensive  con- 
fession in  a  full  me^'ting  of  the  senate.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  critical  portions  of  his  confession  and  in  particular 
named  Crassus  as  having  commissioned  him,  he  was  inter* 
rupted  by  the  senators,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  it 
was  resolved  to  cancel  the  whole  statement  without  farther 
inquiry,  and  to  imprison  its  author  notwithstanding  the 
amnesty  assured  to  him,  until  3uch  time  as  he  should  have 
not  merely  retracted  the  statemt^nt,  but  have  also  confessed 
who  had  instigated  hirn  to  give  such  false  testimony  Here 
it  is  abundantly  clear,  not  merely  that  that  man  had  a  very 
accurate  knowledije  of  the  state  of  matters  who,  when  sum- 
moned to  make  an  attack  upon  Crassus,  replied  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  provoke  the  bull  of  the  herd,  but  also  that  the 
majority  of  the  senate  with  Cicero  at  their  head  wore  agreed 
in  not  permitting  the  revelations  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  The  public  was  not  so  nice ;  the  young  men,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  ward  off  the  incendiaries,  were  exafr 
perated  against  no  one  so  much  as  against  Caesar ;  cm  th# 
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of  Deoamber,  when  he  left  the  senate,  thej  poiute4 
Mr  swords  at  his  breast,  and  even  now  he  narrowly  e» 
kped  with  his  life  on  the  same  spot  where  the  fatal  blow 
C^U  on  him  seventeen  years  afterwards ;  he  did  not  agaia 
a  considerable  time  enter  the  senate-house.     Any  one 
rho  imimrtially  considers  the  course  of  the  conspiracy  will 
he  able  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  during  all  this  timt 
^>atiUiia  was  backed  by  more  powerful  men,  who-*relying 
^m  the  want  of  a  legally  complete  cliain  of  evidence  and  on 
tiie  lukewarinness  and  cowardice  of  the  majority  of  the 
«enate,  which  was  but  half-initiated  and  greedily  caught  at 
any  pretext  for  iuaction — ^knew  how  to  hinder  any  serious 
interference  with  the  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, to  procure  free  departure  for  the  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  even  so  to  manage  the  dedaratiou  of  war  and 
the  sending  of  troops  against  the  insurrection  that  it  was 
slmost  equivalent  to  the  sending  of  an  auxiliary  army. 
While  the  course  of  the  events  themselves  thus  testifies 
that  the  threads  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  reached  far  higher 
than  Lentulus  <uid  Catilina,  it  deserves  also  to  be  noticed, 
that  at  a  much  later  period,  when  Caesar  had  got  to  the 
head  of  the  state,  he  was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the 
Only  Catilinarian  still  surviving,  Publius  Sittius  the  leader 
of  the  Mauretanian  free  bands,  and  that  he  modified  the 
la'W  of  debt  quite  in  the  sense  that  the  proclamations  of 
^anlius  demanded. 

All  these  pieces  of  evidence  speak  clearly  enough  ;  but, 

^▼en  were  it  not  so,  the  desperate  position  of  the  democracy 

in  presence  of  the  military  power — which  since  the  Gabinio 

l^anilian  laws  assumed  alongside  of  it  an  attitude  more 

^hieatening  than  ever — renders  it  almost  a  certainty  that, 

fi&  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  it  sought  a  last  resource 

in  secret  plots  and  in  alliance  with  anarchy.     The  circum* 

((tancos  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Cinnan  times. 

While  in  the  East  Ponipeius  occupied  a  position  nearly 

such  as  Sulla  then  did,  Crassus  and  Caesar  sought  to  raise 

a  counter-power  in  Italy  like  that  which  Marius  and  Ciniui 

had  posse^ssed,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  if  possiblt 

Vol.  IV.— 10* 
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better  than  thej  had  done.  The  way  to  tills  result  laj 
onco  more  through  terrorism  and  anarchy,  and  to  pave  thai 
way  Catilina  was  certainly  the  fitting  man.  Naturally  tht 
inor(^  n^putable  leaders  of  the  democracy  kept  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  background,  ami  led  to  th^r  un 
cloan  associates  the  executior.  of  the  undean  work,  the 
political  I  !«ults  of  which  they  hoped  afterwards  to  appro- 
priate. Still  more  naturally,  when  the  enterprise  had 
failed,  the  partners  of  higher  position  applied  every  effort 
to  conceal  their  participation  in  it  And  at  a  latei  period, 
when  the  former  conspirator  had  himself  become  the  target 
of  political  plots,  the  veil  was  for  that  very  reason  drawn 
only  the  more  closely  over  those  darker  years  in  the  lift 
of  the  great  man,  and  even  special  apologies  for  him  were 
written  with  that  very  object,* 

For  five  years  Pompeius  was  in  the  East  at  the  head 
of  his  armies  and  fleets ;  for  five  years  the  de- 
jf  the  demo-     iMOcracy  at  home  conspired  to  overthrow  him. 
cptt  y-     The  result  was  discouraging.     With  unspeakable 
exertions  they  had  not  merely  attained  nothing,  but  had 
suffered   monilly   as   well    as   materially   enormous    loss. 
Even  the  coalition   of  683  was   probably   re- 
garded by  democrats  of  pure  water  as  a  scan- 
dal,  although  the  democracy  at  that  time  only  coalesced 

*  Such  au  apology  is  the  Catilina  of  Salliut,  which  was  published 
by  the  author,  a  DOtorious  Caesarian,  after  the  year  TOS, 
either  under  the  monaroliy  of  Caesar  or  more  probably 
under  the  triumyirate  of  hid  heirs ;  evidently  as  a  treatise  witli  a  politi- 
cal drift,  which  endetivours  to  bring  into  credit  the  deinocnitic  party^- 
on  which  In  fuc'  the  KonKin  monarchy  Wiis  bused—  lud  to  clear  Caesar*g 
ii:cii.jry  froo:  the  blackest  stain  tha^  tt-t^  on  ii ;  und  with  the  col* 
Itteral  object  of  whitewashing  as  far  as  possible  the  uncle  of  the  tri- 
omur  Marcus  Antonius  (comp.  e,g.  c.  59  with  Dio.  xxxvii.  39).  The 
Juguftha  of  the  same  author  is  in  an  exactly  similar  way  designed 
partly  to  expose  the  pitifulness  of  the  oligarchic  government,  partly 
to  glorify  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  democracy,  Gains  Marina.  The  ci^ 
cumstance  that  the  adroit  author  keeps  the  apologetic  and  inculpatory 
character  of  these  writings  of  his  in  the  background,  proves,  not  tbil 
they  arc  not  partisan  treatises,  but  that  they  are  good  ones. 
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^ith  two  distioguUhed   men   of  the  opposite  party  and 
wund  these  to  its  programme.     But  now  the  democrats 
pcuty  had  made  common  cause  with  a  band  of  murderers 
^Ad  bankrupts,  who  were  almost  all  likewise  deserters  from 
Crke  camp  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  had  at  least  for  the  time 
nog  accepted  their  programme,  that  is  to  say,  the  terrop- 
of  Qnna.     The  party  of  material  mterests,  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  the  coalition  of  683,  wa«^  there- 
by alienated  from  the  democracy,  and  driven 
%to  the  arms  of  the  Optimates  in  the  first  instance,  or  of 
fluiy  power  at  all  which  would  and  could  give  protection 
^i^nst  anarchy.     Even  the  multitude  of  the  capital,  who, 
although  having  no  objection  to  a  strevt-riot,  found  it  incon- 
venient to  have  their  houses  set  on  fire  over  thoir  heads, 
^ere  in  some  measure  alarmed.     It  is  remarkable  that  in 
^^  this  very  year  (691)  the  full  restoration  of  the 

Sempronian  corn-largesses  took  place,  and  was 
^fleeted  by  the  senate  on  the  })roposal  of  Cato.     The  league 
of*  the  democratic  leadei-s  with  anarchy  had  obviously  cre- 
ated a  breach  between  the  former  and  the  burgesses  of  the 
c^ity  ;  and  the  oligarchy  sought,  not  without  at  least  mo- 
^3nentary  success,  to  enlarge  the  chasm  and  to  draw  over  the 
X:nas8es  to  their  side.     Lastly,  Gnaous  Pompeius  had  been 
J>artly  warned,  partly  exasperated,  by  all  these  cabals  ;  afler 
^l  that  had  occurred,  and  afler  the  democracy  had  itself 
virtually  torn  asunder  the  ties  which  connected  it  with  Pom- 
peius, it  could  no  longer  with  propriety  make  the  request 
— which  in  684   had  had  a  certain  amount  of 
reason  on  its  side — that  he  should  not  himscf 
destroy  with  the  sword  the  democratic  power  which  he  had 
raiscvd,  and  which  had  raised  him. 

Thus  the  democracy  was  disgraced  and  weakened  ;  nut 
alx  ve  all  it  had  become  ridiculous  through  the  mercilesi 
exposure  of  its  perplexity  and  weakness.  Where  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  overthrown  government  and  similar  mat- 
ters of.  little  moment  were  concerned,  it  was  great  and 
potent ;  but  every  one  of  its  attempts  to  attain  a  real  po- 
litical success  had  proved  a  downright  failure.     Its  relatiopv 
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to  Pompeius  was  as  fidse  as  pitiful.  While  it  was  loadin| 
him  with  paneigyrics  and  demonstrations  of  homagOi  it  waa 
concocting  against  him  one  intrigue  after  another ;  and  out 
afler  another,  like  soap  bubbles,  they  burst  of  themselvea. 
The  general  of  the  East  and  of  the  seas,  far  from  standing 
on  his  defence  against  them,  appeared  not  even  to  obserrc 
all  the  busy  agitation,  and  to  obtun  his  victories  over  the 
democracy  as  Herakles  gained  his  over  the  Pygmies,  with* 
out  being  himself  aware  of  it  The  attempt  to  kindle  civil 
war  had  miserably  failed ;  if  the  anarchist  section  had  at 
least  displayed  some  energy,  the  pure  democracy,  while 
knowing  doubtless  how  to  hire  conspirators,  had  not  known 
how  to  lead  them  or  to  save  them  or  to  die  with  them. 
Even  the  old  languid  oligarchy,  strengthened  by  the  maasei 
passing  over  to  it  from  the  ranks  of  the  democracy  and 
above  all  by  the — in  this  affair  unraistakeable — identity  of 
its  interests  and  those  of  Pompeius,  had  been  enabled  to 
stippress  this  attempt  at  revolution  and  thereby  to  achieve 
yet  a  last  victory  over  the  democracy.  Meanwhile  king 
Mithradates  had  died,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  regulated, 
and  the  return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy  might  be  ever}'  mo- 
ment expected.  The  decision  was  not  far  distant ;  but  was 
there  in  fact  still  room  to  spenk  of  a  decision  between  the 
general,  who  returned  more  famous  and  mightier  than  ever, 
and  the  democracy  humbled  beyond  parallel  and  utterly 
pow^erless?  Crassus  prepared  to  embark  his  family  and 
his  gold  and  to  seek  an  asylum  somewhere  in  the  East ; 
and  even  so  elastic  and  so  energetic  a  nature  as  that  of 
Caesar  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  game  as  losU 
In  this  year  (691)  occurred  his  candidature  foi 
the  place  of  pontifex  maximvs  (p.  198) ;  when 
he  left  his  house  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  he  declared 
that,  if  he  should  fail  in  this  also,  he  would  never  agaiv 
cross  its  threshold. 


CHAPTER   VI 

UnsniXNl    OF   POMPKIUS   AlfD   COALITION   OW   TBI    PU« 

TBVDE&S. 

Whxh  Pompeius,  after  having  transacted  the  affiiin 

^  •  oommitted  to  his  charge,  again  turned  his  eyes 

IhTlSSr       towards  home,  he  found  for  the  second  time  the 

diadem  at  his  feet.     For  long  the  development 

of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had  been  tending  towards 

foch  a  catastrophe ;  it  was  evident  to  every  unbiassed  ob- 

senrer,  and  had  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that,  if 

the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  brought  to  an  end, 

monarchy  was  inevitable.     The  senate  had  now  been  over* 

thrown  at  once  by  the  civil  democratic  opposition  and  by 

tiie  military  power ;  the  only  question  remaining  was  to 

settle  the  persona,  names,  and  forms  for  the  new  order  of 

things ;  and  these  were  already  clearly  enough  indicated  in 

the  partly  democratic,  partly  military  dements  of  the  rev'>- 

latioo.    The  evoits  of  llie  last  five  vc-ars  had  set,  as  it  w«;re, 

the  final  seal  on  this  impending  transformation  of  the  corn- 

monwealth.     In  tiie  newly-erected  Asiatic  provinces^  which 

gave  regdL  hoooors  to  their  organizer  as  the  successor  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  and  reoeivevJ  even  ins  iavourite  free^i- 

men  like  prinoesii  Pompeios  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 

dominion,  and  ioimd  at  oooe  liie  treaMircdi,  the  arrny,  and 

the  halo  of  glory  mfaicfa  the  future  prince  of  the  lUfumv 

state  required.     Hie  ananiust  coDspirary,  ut^^retjrerf  in  Um 

capital,  and  the  civil  war  eornKXl^  «ith  it.  f«a^l  riiade  il 

palpably  dear  to  every  rme  who  atii«ii«d  yA'tMnd  or  ^  V4fr 
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merely  material  interests,  that  a  government  without  an 
thorit}  and  without  military  power,  like  that  of  the  senate^ 
exposed  the  state  to  the  equally  ludicrous  and  formidablf 
tyranny  of  political  sharpers,  and  that  a  change  of  consti 
tution,  which  should  connect  the  military  power  more  doselj 
Willi  the  government,  was  an  indispensahle  necessity  if  social 
order  war  to  be  maintained.     So  the  ruler  had  arisen  in  the 

East,  the  throne  had  been  erected  in  Italy ;  to 

all  appearance  the  year  692  was  the  last  of  the 
republic,  the  first  of  monarchy. 

This  goal,  it  is  true,  was  not  to  be  readied  without  a 

struggle.  The  constitution,  which  had  endured 
D«Jt8o?the  ^^^  ^*^®  hundred  years,  and  under  which  the  in- 
fotare  uion-    significant  town  on  the  Tiber  had  riaen  to  unpr^ 

cedented  greatness  and  glory,  had  sunk  its  rgotr 
into  the  soil  to  a  depth  beyond  human  ken,  and  no  one 
could  at  all  calculate  to  what  extent  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw it  would  penetrate  and  convulse  civil  society.  Sev- 
eral rivals  had  been  outrun  by  Pompeius  in  the  race  tow- 
ards the  great  goal,  but  had  not  been  wholly  set  aside.  It 
was  not  altogether  impossible  that  all  these  elements  might 
combine  to  overthrow  the  new  holder  of  power,  and  that 
Pompeius  might  find  Quintus  Catulus  and  Marcus  Gate 
united  in  opposition  to  him  with  Marcus  Crassus,  Gaius 
Caesar,  and  Titus  Labienus.  But  the  inevitable  and  un- 
doubtedly serious  struggle  could  not  well  be  undertaken 
under  circumstances  more  favourable,  it  was  in  a  high 
degree  probable  that,  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the 
Catilinarian  revolt,  a  rule  which  promised  order  and  security, 
nl though  at  the  price  of  freedom,  would  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  middle  party,  embracing  especially 
the  merchants  who  concerned  themselves  only  about  theii 
material  interests,  but  including  also  a  great  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  which,  disorganized  in  itself  and  politically 
hopeless,  had  to  rest  content  with  securing  for  itself  riches, 
rank,  and  influence  by  a  timely  comproinise  A'ith  the  prince; 
perhnps  even  a  portion  of  the  democracy,  so  sorely  smitten 
by  the  recent  blows,  might  submit  to  hope  for  the  realiza 
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b'oD  of  a  portion  of  its  demands  from  a  military  chief  raised 
to  power  by  itself     But,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling  of 
parties,  of  what  importance,  in  the  first  instance  at  ]east| 
iv^re  the  parties  in  Italy  at  all  in  presence  of  Pompeiua 
•nd  his  victorious  army  ?     Twenty  years  previously  Sulla, 
titer  having  concluded  a  temjiorary  peace  with  Mithradates, 
kad  with  his  five  legions  been  able  to  carry  a  restoration 
Running  counter  to  the  natural  development  of  things  in  the 
Cu;e  of  the  whole  liberal  party  which  had  been  arming  en 
9Ma8se  for  years,  from  the  moderate   aristocrats   and   the 
liberal  mercantile  class  down  to  the  anarchists.    The  task  of 
X'ompeius  was  far  less  difficult.     He  returned,  after  having 
fully  and  conscientiously  performed  his  different  functions 
l)y  sea  and  land.     He  might  expect  to  encounter  no  other 
jserious  opposition  save  that  of  the  various  extreme  parties^ 
each  of  which  by  itself  could  do  nothing,  and  which  even 
when  leagued  together  were  still  nothing  more  than  a  co- 
alition of  factions  that  remained  vehemently  hostile  to  each 
other  and  were  inwardly  at  thorough  variance.     Completely 
unarmed,  they  were  without  a  military  force  and  without  a 
head,  without  organization  in  Italy,  without  support  in  the 
provinces,  above  all,  without  a  general ;  there  was  in  thiir 
ranks  hardly  a  soldier — to  say  nothing  of  an  officer— of 
note,  who  could  have  ventured  to  call  forth  the  burgesses 
to   a   conflict   with    Pompeius.      The   circumstance   might 
further  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  volcano  of  revolu- 
tion, which  had  been  now  incessantly  blazing  for  seventy 
years  and  feeding  on  its  own  flame,  was  visibly  burning  out 
and  verging  of  itself  to  extinction.     It  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  attempt  to  arm  the  Italians  for  party  interests 
would  now  succeed   as   it  had  succeeded  with  Cinna  and 
Carbo.     If  Pompeius  exerted  himself,  how  could  he  fail  to 
effect  a  revolution  of  the  state,  which  was  chalked  out  by 
A  a^rfain  necessity  of  nature  in  the  organic  development  of 
the  Uoman  commonwealth  ? 

Pompeius  had  seized  the  right  moment  when  he  under* 
took  his  mission  to  the  East ;  he  seemed  desi^ 
Vtpotio         ous   to  go   forward.     In   the   autumn   of  091 
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Quintus  Metellus  Nqpos  ftrrivcd  from  the  cuKf 

^  of  PompeiuB  in  the  capital,  and  came  forward 

as  a  caiididate  for  the  tribuneahip,  with  the  expreaa  daiign 
of  oinploying  that  position  to  procure  for  Pompeiiu  thi 
consulship  for  the  year  693  and  more  imme 
diately,  by  special  decree  of  the  pecple,  the  oni^ 
duct  of  the  war  against  Catilina.  The  excitement  in  Rome 
wa?  great.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Nepos  waa  act- 
ing under  the  direct  or  indirect  orders  of  Pompeiua ;  the 
desire  of  Pompeius  to  appear  in  Italy  as  general  at  the 
head  of  his  Asiatic  legions,  and  to  administer  simultaneously 
the  supreme  military  and  the  supreme  civil  power  there^ 
waa  conceived  to  be  a  fhrther  step  on  the  way  to  the  throne^ 
and  the  mission  of  Nepos  a  semi-official  proclamation  of 
the  monarchy. 

Eyerythin<;  turned  on  the  attitude  which  the  two  great 

political  parties  should  assume  towards  these 

reUiloD^       overtures ;  their  future  position  and  the  future 

tho  parbefl.      ^^  ^j^^  nation  depended  on  this.     But  the  recep- 

tion  which  Nepos  met  with  was  itself  in  its  turn  determined 
by  the  then  existing  relation  of  tho  parties  to  Pompeius, 
which  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Pompeius  had  gone 
to  the  East  as  general  of  the  democracy.  lie  had  reason 
enough  to  l)e  disconti^nted  with  Giesar  and  his  adherents, 
but  no  open  rupture  had  tiiken  place.  It  is  probable  that 
Pompeius,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  and  occupied  with 
other  things,  and  who  besides  was  wholly  destitute  of  the 
gift  of  political  divination,  by  no  means  saw  through,  at 
least  at  that  time,  the  extent  and  mutual  connection  of  the 
democratic  intrij^ues  contrived  a^rjiinst  him  ;  perhaps  even 
in  his  hau;j;hty  and  shortsighted  manner  he  had  a  certain 
pride  in  ijjnorin^  these  underground  proceedings.  Then 
there  came  the  fict,  which  with  a  character  of  Pompeiut*' 
BMrt  had  much  wcigiit,  that  the  democraey  never  lost  sight 
of  outward  respect  for  the  great  man  and  even 
now  (C91)  spontaneously  (as  was  his  wish)  it 
had  grantcM.!  to  liim  by  a  special  dt'cree  of  the  people  un* 
precedented  honours  and  decorations  ()>.  Ih2).     But,  evei 
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if  til  this  hiid  not  been  the  case,  it  lay  in  Pompeiua*  own 
well-uuderstood  interest  to  continue  his  adherence,  at  least 
outwardly,  to  the  popular  party  ;  democracy  and  monarchy 
fUod  80  closely  related  that  Pompeius,  in  aspiring  to  the 
i^wn,  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  call  himself,  a« 
lutlierta,  the  champion  of  popular  rights.  While  personal 
and  political  reasons,  therefore,  co-operated  to  keep  Pom« 
pdus  and  the  leaders  of  the  democracy,  despite  of  all  that 
hsd  takeb  place,  in  their  previous  connection,  nothing  was 
done  on  the  opposite  side  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  sepa- 
rated bim  since  his  desertion  to  the  camp  of  the  democracy 
fix)m  his  SuUan  partisans.  His  personal  quarrel  with  Me- 
tellus  and  Lucullus  transferred  itself  to  their  extensive  and 
influential  coteries.  A  paltry  opposition  of  the  senate—- 
but,  to  a  character  of  so  paltry  a  mould,  all  the  more  ex- 
asperating  by  reason  of  its  very  paltriness — had  attended 
him  through  his  whole  career  as  a  general.  He  felt  it 
keenly,  that  the  senate  had  not  taken  the  smallest  step  to 
h(mour  the  extraordinary  man  according  to  his  desert,  that 
ii,  bj  extraordinary  means.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  forgot* 
ten,  that  the  aristocracy  was  just  then  intoxicated  by  its 
reeent  victory  and  the  democracy  deeply  humbled,  and  that 
tlie  aristocracy  was  led  by  the  pedantically  stiff  and  half* 
witless  Cato,  and  the  democracy  by  the  most  supple  master 
of  intrigue,  Caesar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  amidst  which  the  emissary 
BoBtanbe-    ^^^^  forth  by  Pompeius  appeared.    The  aris- 


tocracy not  only  regarded  the  proposals  which 
Stnlito»>      he  announced  in  favour  of  Pompeius  as  a  deehi* 

ration  of  war  against  the  existing  constitution, 
but  treated  them  openly  as  such,  and  took  n<»t  the  slightest 
pains  to  conceal  their  alarm  and  their  indignation.  With 
the  express  design  of  combating  these  proposals,  Marcua 
Cato  had  himself  elected  as  tribune  of  the  people  along 
with  Nepos,  and  abruptly  repelled  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Pompeius  to  approach  him  personally.  Nepos  natu« 
rally  after  this  found  himself  under  no  inducement  to  spare 
the  aristocracy,  but  att^^hed  himself  the  more  readily  Wi 
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the  democrats,  wh^i  these,  pliant  as  eTer,  submitted  tQ 
what  was  inevitable  and  chose  freely  to  concede  the  ofliof 
of  general  in  Italy  as  well  as  the  consulate  rather  tium  lei 
the  concession  be  wrung  from  them  by  force  of  arms.  Thr 
ocdial  undtTstandlng  soon  showed  itself.  Nepos  publiol) 
accepted  (Dec  691)  the  democratic  view  of  thi! 
executions  recently  decreed  by  the  majority  of 
the  senate,  as  unconstitutional  judicial  murders ;  and  that 
his  lord  and  master  looked  on  them  in  no  other  light,  was 
shown  by  his  significant  silence  respecting  the  voluminoui 
vindication  of  them  which  Cicero  had  sent  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  act  with  which  Caesar  began  his  prae> 
torship  was  to  call  Quintus  Catulus  to  account  for  the 
moneys  alleged  to  have  been  embezzled  by  him  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  to  transfer  the  com- 
plotion  of  the  temple  to  Pompeius.  This  was  a  master- 
stroke. Catulus  had  already  been  building  at  the  temple 
for  fifleen  years,  and  seemed  very  much  disposed  to  die  as 
he  had  lived  superintendent  of  the  Capitoline  buildings; 
an  attack  on  this  abuse  of  a  public  commission — an  abuse 
covered  only  by  the  reputation  of  the  noble  commissioner 
— was  in  reality  entirely  justified  and  in  a  high  degree 
popular.  But  when  the  prospect  was  simultaneously  opened 
up  to  Pompeius  of  being  allowed  to  delete  the  name  of 
Catulus  and  engrave  his  own  on  this  proudest  spot  of  the 
proudest  city  of  the  globe,  there  was  offered  to  him  the 
very  thing  which  most  of  all  delighted  him  and  did  no 
harm  to  the  democracy — abundant  but  empty  honour; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  aristocraey,  which  could  not 
[K>8sibly  allow  its  best  man  to  fall,  was  brought  into  the 
most  annoying  collision  with  Pompeius. 

Meanwhile  Nepos  had  broujiht  his  proposals  concern* 
rtig  Pompeius  before  the  burgesses.  On  the  day  of  votitig 
Cat/)  and  his  friend  and  colleague,  Quintus  Minucius,  inter* 
posed  their  vet<j.  When  Nepos  did  not  regard  this  and 
continued  the  reading  out,  a  formal  conflict  took  place; 
Cato  and  Minucius  threw  themselves  on  their  colleague  and 
forced  him  to  stop ;  an  armed  band^  liberated  him,  and  drovt 
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tte  anstocntio  section  from  the  Forum ;  but  Cato  and 

Minucius  returned,  now  supported  likewise  by  armed  bandai 

>ik1  ultimately  maintained  the  field  of  battle  for  the  gov 

^mment.     Encouraged  by  this  victory  of  their  bands  over 

those  of  their  antagonist,  the  senate  suspended  the  tribuni 

Afepoa  as  well  as  the  praetor  Caesar,  who  had  vigorously 

Supported  him  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  law,  from  theii 

offices ;  their  deposition,  which  was  proposed  in  the  senate, 

^as  prevented  by  Cato,  more,  doubtless,  because  it  was 

uneonstitutioual  than  because  it  was  injudicious.     Caesar 

^id  not  regard  the  decree,  and  continued  his  official  func» 

tions  till  the  senate  used  violence  against  him.     As  soon  as 

this  was  known,  the  multitude  appeared  before  his  house 

and  placed  itself  at  his  disposal ;  it  depended  solely  on  him 

whether  the  struggle  in  the  streets  should  be  begun,  or 

wiiether  at  least  the  proposals  made  by  Metellus  should 

now  be  resumed  and  the  military  command  in  Italy  desired 

by  Pompeius  should  be  procured  for  him  ;  but  this  was 

lot  in  Caesar's  interest,  and  so  he  induced  the  crowds  to 

disperse,  whereupon  the  senate  recalled  the  penalty  decreed 

against  him.     Nepos   himself  had,  immediately  afler  his 

Suspension,  lefl  the  city  and  embarked  for  Asia,  in  order 

to  report  to  Pompeius  the  result  of  his  mission. 

Pompeius  had  every  reason  to  be  content  with  the  turn 

which  things  had  taken.     The  way  to  the  throne 

ttfPompei-      now  lay  nccei^sarily  through  civil  war;  and  he 


owed  it  to  Cato's  incorrigibhi  perversity  that  he 

oould  begin  this  war  with  good  reason.     Afler  the  illegal 

condemnation  of  the  adherents  of  Catilina,  after  the  un* 

paralleled  acts  of  violence  against  the  tribune  of  the  ]>eople 

Metellus,  Pompeius  might  wage  war  at  once  as  defender 

o<  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  public  freexlom — the  right 

of  i^peal  and  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunate  of  the  pec 

pie — against  the  aristocracy,  and  as  champion  of  the  party 

of  order  against  the  Catirnmrian  band.     It  seemed  almost 

impossible  that  Pompeius  should  neglect  this  opportunity 

and  with  his  eyes  open  put  himself  a  second  time  into  the 

painful  position,  in  which  the   dismissal   of  his .  army  iv 
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684  iiad  placed  biro,  nnd  from  which  only  the  Oabiiiian  Uw 
had  releoscd  him.     But  noar  us  seemed  the  op- 
portunity of  plauiag  the  while  ulukjilet  around 
his  brow,  and  much  as  his  own  soul  longed  after  it,  when 
the  (juestioD  of  action  presented  itaclf,  his  hc&rt  and  hla 


hand  o 
in  ftvery  reff 
doubtless  gitu 
he  could  have 
▼erj   lingerip 


tlia  port  of  i 


His  tarry  in  t;  the 


,  ultogelher  ordinsrj 
iy  his  pretonBions,  would 
iself  above  the  law,  if  only 
rsuking  legnl  ground.  Hia 
I  B  misgiving  of  thia  sorfc 
wished,  have  very  well  ar> 
with  his  fleet  and  army  at 
ave  received  Nepos  there, 
whole  winter  of  C91-6S>2  in 


Asia  had  proximately  the  iojurioua  conseqtMn««t 
that  the  aristocracy,  which  of  cowree  accelerated  the  cam- 
paign against  Cntilina  na  it  best  could,  hitS  meanwhile  got 

rid  of  his  banils,  and  hiid  thus  eet  a^ide  the  most  feasibk 
pretext  for  keeping  togetlicr  the  Asiatic  legions  in  Italy. 
For  a  man  of  Pompeius'  charncter,  who  for  want  of  feith 
in  himself  and  in  his  star  timidly  clung  in  public  life  to 
frrmal  right,  and  with  whom  the  pretext  was  nearly  of  aa 
much  ii[ipoi'tiince  as  the  motive,  this  eircumatnocc  was  of 
serious  weight.  He  probaVily  said  to  himself,  moreover, 
that,  even  if  he  dismissed  his  army,  he  did  not  let  it  wholly 
out  of  his  hand,  but  could  in  case  of  need  raise  a  force 
ready  for  battle  sooner  at  any  rate  than  uny  other  party- 
chief;  that  the  democracy  was  waiting  in  submissive  atti- 
tude for  his  cignal,  and  that  he  could  deal  with  tho,  re,fra& 
tory  senate  even  without  soldiers;  and  other  eiimilar  con- 
siderations that  suggested  themselves,  in  which  there  was 


inpcramcnt  o 


exactly  enough  of  truth  to  n 
one  who  wished  to  deceivf 
f  Pompeius 


t  of  i. 


i  them  appear  plausible  to 
3  himself.  The  very  peculiar 
laturolly  turned  once  more  tin 
e  men  who  are  capabla  it  may 
isu  bo rdi nation  ;  in  a  good  as  in 
a  bad  sense,  he  was  thoroughly  a  siddier.  Men  of  marK 
respect  the  I'lw  as  a  moral  necessity,  ordinary  men  aa  i 
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tnditbiial  erery-day  rule;  for  this  yery  reasoB  militai;} 

tliscipline,  in  which  more  than  anywhere  else  law  takes  tin 

form  of  habit,  binds  every  man  not  entirely  self-reliant  an 

with  a  magic  spell.     It  has  ofben  been  observed  that  the 

loldier,  oven  where  he  has  determined  to  refuse  obedience 

(0  Ids  oommander,  involuntarily  when  that  obedience  is  de* 

rnaoded  resumes  his  place  in  the  ranks.     It  was  this  feeling 

Jbat  made  Lafiiyette  and  Dumouriez  hesitate  at  the  last  mo- 

ment  befbre  the  breach  of  faith  and  fiiil  in  their  dengn ; 

and  to  this  too  Pompeius  succumbed. 

In  the  autumn  of  692  Pompeius  embarked  for  Italy. 
While  in  the  capital  all  was  preparation  for  re* 
ttiiving  the  new  monarch,  news  came  that  Pom* 
peins,  when  baiely  landed  at  Brundisium,  had  broken  up 
bis  legions  and  with  a  small  escort  had  entered  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  capital.  If  it  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  gain 
a  crown  without  trouble,  fortune  never  did  more  for  mortal 
than  it  did  for  Pompeius ;  but  on  those  who  lock  courage 
the  gods  lavish  every  favour  and  every  gift  in  vain. 

The  parties  breathed  freely.     Pompeius  had  abdicated 
a  second  time ;  his  already  vanquished  compe- 
wi^E^VSi.      titors  might  once  more  b^in  the  race — in  which 


ft  1  I   n  m  n  n 

QMftoa.  doubtless  the  strangest  thing  was,  that  Pompeius 

was  again  a  rival  runner.     In  January  693  he 
came  to  Rome.     His  position  was  an  awkward  one  and 
Vacillated  with  so  fimch  uncertainty  between  the  parties, 
that  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Gnaeus  Cicero.     H« 
had  in  fact  lost  favour  with  all.     The  anarchists  saw  in  him 
an  adversary,  the  democrats  an  inconvenient  friend,  Marcua 
Crass  us  a  rival,  the  wealthy  class  an  untrustworthy  pro- 
tector, the  aristocracy  a  declared  foe.*     He  was  still  indeed 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state ;  his  military  adherents 
Mattered  throughout  Italy,  his  influence  in  the  provinces, 

*  The  impression  of  U.  e  first  Address,  which  Pompeius  made  to  tbt 
burgesses  after  his  rcturD,  is  thus  described  by  Cicero  (ad  Ati,  1.  14) ; 
frima  contio  Pompei  uon  iucunda  miseris  (the  rabble),  inani*  impra 
bis  (the  democrats),  beatis  (the  wealthy)  non  grata^  bonU  (the  ar^tfto 
srats)  non  gravin;  itaque  frigebat. 
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particularly  tboEe  of  the  Eiiat,  his  military  Cudg,  his  eu 
ormoijs  riclies  gave  him  a  veight  which  no  othtr  possessed, 
but  instftui  of  the  onthusiastio  reception  on  which  he  httij 
counU^d,  the  reception  whioh  he  met  with  was  more  than 
o.odl,  and  slil  reatnient  given  to  the  (!e> 

iiLMniis  H'hi<jh  B  requested  fur  himsell,  as 

lit>  hud  alreai  sunctd  b;  Nopos,  a  second 

fimsuJahip;  course,  a  cunfinnation  of 

the  iirrangeiu  in  the  Bust  and  a  fulfiloienl 

of  the  prurniE  ;n  to  hia  soldiers  to  furnish 

them  with  lai  demnndB  a  i>yat«mAtic  np- 

po^iition  aroao  lu  mts  aeiiuui,  liiu  ohiof  elijments  of  which 
were  furnished  by  the  personal  exiwperutton  of  Lticullua 
and  Mtitcllus  Crcticua,  the  old  resentment  of  Crasaus,  and 
the  conscientious  folly  of  Cato,  The  desired  second  con- 
sulship was  at  once  and  bluntly  refused.  The  very  tirst  re- 
quest which  the  returning  gencrnl  addressed  to  the  senate, 
thikt  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  393  might 
be  put  oS  till  after  Ills  entry  into  the  capital, 
had  been  rejected ;  much  less  was  there  atiy  likelihood  of 
obtaining  from  the  senate  the  necessary  dispensation  from 
the  law  of  Sulla  as  to  re-election  (iii.  437).  As  to  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  made  in  the  Eastern  provinces, 
Pompeius  naturaily  asked  their  confirmation  as  a  whole; 
Lucullua  carried  a  proposal  tliat  every  ordinance  should  be 
separately  discussed  and  voted  upon,  which  opened  the  door 
for  endless  annoyances  and  a  multitude  of  dcfeatii  in  detail. 
The  promise  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Asi< 
atic  army  was  raljhed  indeed  In  general  by  the  senate,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  extended  Xa  the  Cretan  legions  of 
Metellus  ;  and — what  was  worse — it  was  not  executed,  b^ 
MUse  the  public  chest  was  empty  and  the  senate  was  not 
disposed  to  meddle  with  the  domains  for  tliis  purpost^ 
Pompeius,  in  despair  of  mastering  the  persistent  and  8pit& 
ful  opposition  of  the  senate,  turned  to  tNe  burgesses.  Hut 
he  understood  still  less  how  to  conduct  his  movements  on 
this  Held.  The  democratic  leaders,  although  they  did  not 
openly  oppose  him,  had  no  cause  at  all  to  make  his  iti'ar 
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Uidr  own,  and  so  kept  aloof.     Pompeius'  3wn  instrih 
VMOts— audi  as  the  consuls  elected  by  his  influence  and 

partly  by  his  nrioney,  Marcus  Pupius  Piso  for 

693  and  Lucius  Afranius  for  694 — showed  them 
selves  unskilful  and  useless.  When  at  length  the  assiguj^ 
tioD  of  land  for  the  veterans  of  Pompeius  was  submitted 
to  the  burgesses  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius  Flar 
Tins  in  the  form  of  a  general  agrarian  law,  the  proposal, 
not  supported  by  the  democrats,  openly  combated  by  the 

aristocrats,  was  leil  in  a  minority  (beg.  of  694). 

The  exalted  general  now  sued  dmost  humbly 
for  the  favour  of  the  masses,  for  it  was  on  his  instigation 
tfait  the  Italian  tolls  were  abolished  by  a  law  introduced  by 

the   praetor  Metellus   Nepos   (694).      But  he 

played  the  demagogue  without  skill  and  with- 
out suooess ;  his  reputation  suffered  from  it,  and  he  did  not 
obtain  what  he  desired.  He  had  completely  run  himself 
into  a  noose.  One  of  his  opponents  summed  up  his  po- 
litical position  at  that  time  by  saying  that  he  had  endeav- 
oured *^  to  conserve  by  silence  his  embroidered  triumphal 
mantle.''  In  fact  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  fret. 
Then  a  new  combination  offered  itself.     The  leader  of 

the  democratic  party  had  actively  employed  in 
]Hh«C0i»-     his  Q^.jj  interest  the  political  calm  which  had 

immediately  followed  on  the  retirement  of  the 
previous  holder  of  power.  When  Pompeius  returned  from 
Asa,  Caesar  had  been  little  more  than  what  Catilina  was — 
the  chief  of  a  political  party  which  had  dwindled  almost 
into  a  club  of  conspirators,  and  a  bankrupt.     But  since  that 

event  he  had,  after  administering  the  praetorship 

(692),  been  invested  with  the  governorship  of 
Further  Spain,  and  thereby  had  found  means  partly  to  rid 
IdmBelf  of  his  debts,  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  null- 
tary  position  and  a  military  renown.  His  old  friend  and 
ally  Crassus  had  been  induced  by  the  hope  of  finding  the 
Mipport  against  Pompeius,  which  he  had  lost  in  Piso  (p. 
M9),  once  more  in  Caesar,  to  relieve  him  even  before  his 
d^irtare  to  the  province  from  the  most  oppressive  por* 
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tion  of  lii^  load  of  debt.     He  himself  bud  eoergelicftll^ 
empluyod  his  brief  Bojourn  there.     Returning  fruni  Sjutiii 
in  the  yeur  694  with  filled  thesM  and  as  [ni 
peEator  with  weli-fuunded  cjaima  to  a  triumph 
he  came  f:>rw(  ig  year  as  a  CHtididate  foi 

he  consul  shij  rhich,  as  the  senate  re/utod 

him  permi»9i<  leeif  as  ft  candidate  for  the 

coiisulir  elaoi.  t  without  hesitatioa  al>an- 

duned  the  hat  h.     Fi>r  jears  the  denioo- 

racy  had  atriv  its  parljauns  to  the  posse*- 

aion  of  th?  su|  that  l>y  this  meana  it  might 

Attain  a  n^ilitt  'ti.     It  had  long  been  dear 

to  discerning  _  i  tJuit  the  strifa  of  partjca 

could  not  be  aetiieu  oy  civii  uoiifliot,  but  only  by  military 
power  ;  but  the  course  of  the  coalition  butweon  the  democ- 
racy and  the  powerful  military  chiefs,  through  which  the 
rnle  of  the  flenute  had  been  terminated,  showed  with  inex- 
orable clearness  that  every  auch  alliance  ultimately  issued 
m  a  subordination  of  the  civil  under  the  military  elementa, 
and  that  the  popular  party,  if  it  would  really  rule,  must 
not  ally  itself  with  generals  properly  foreign  and  even  hos- 
tile to  it,  but  nitiat  make  generuU  of  its  own  leaders  them- 
selves.  The  attempts  made  with  this  view  to  carry  the 
election  of  Catilina  as  consul,  and  to  gain  a  military  sup- 
port in  Spwn  or  E^ypt,  had  failed  ;  now  a  possibility  pre- 
Bimted  itself  of  procuring  for  their  most  important  man 
the  consulship  and  the  consular  province  in  the  usual  con- 
stitutional way,  and  of  rendering  themselves  independent 
of  th'ir  dubious  and  dangerous  ally  Pumpeius  by  the  es- 
tubliahment,  if  we  may  so  speaL,  of  a  home  power  in  their 
O'ln  democratic  household. 

But  the  more  the  democracy  could  not  but  desire  to 

open  lip  for  itself  this  path,  which  offered  not  aa 

muoaof        much  the  most  favourable  as  the  only  prospem 

Pompeim,  .  ,  .  .   ■    i       ^         ■  j , 

Orunu,  and     of  real  successes,  the  more  certainly  >t  mi^t 

rrckon  on  the  resolute  resistance  of  its  politioaj 

opponents.     Everything  depended  on  whom  It  found  op- 

IKwed  to  it  in  this  matter.     The  aristocracy  isolat^td  wm 
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^^t  formidable ;  but  it  had  just  been  rendered  evident  in 
1^^  Gatilinarian  affair  that  it  could  certainly  still  exert  some 
^fluenoe,  where  it  was  more  or  less  openly  supported  by 
^Hq  men  of  material  interests  and  by  the  adherents  of  Pom- 
Peius.     It  had  several  times  frustrated  Catilina's  candida- 
ture for  the  consulship,  and  that  it  would  attempt  the  like 
igainst  Caesar  was  sufficiently  certain.     But,  even  though 
Caesar  should  perhips  be  chosen  in  spite  of  it,  his  election  , 
alone  did  not  suffice.     He  needed  at  least  some  years  of 
Undisturbed  working  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  gain  a  firm 
military  position ;  and  the  nooility  assuredly  would  leave 
Qo  means  untried  to  thwart  his  plans  during  this  time  of 
preparation.    The  idea  naturally  occurred,  whether  the  aris- 
tocracy might  not  bo  again  successfully  isolated 
as  in  683-684,  and  an  alliance  firmly  based  on 
mutual  advantage  might  not  be  established  between  the 
<ieinocrats  with  their  ally  Crassus  on  the  one  side  and  Pom- 
peius  and  the  great  capitalists  on  the  other.     For  Pompe- 
lus  such  a  coalition  was  certainly  a  political  suicide.     His 
vreight  hitherto  in  the  state  rested  on  the  fact,  that  he  was 
the  only  party-leader  who  at  the  same  time  disposed  of 
legions — which,  though  now  dissolved,  might  still  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  be  said  to  be  at  his  disposal.    The  plan  of  the 
democracy  was  directed  to  the  very  object  of  depriving 
him  of  this  preponderance,  and  of  placing  by  his  side  in 
their  own  chief  a  military  rival.     Never  could  he  consent 
to  this,  and  least  of  all  personally  help  to  a  post  of  supreme 
command  a  man  like  Caesar,  who  already  as  a  mere  po- 
litical agitator  had  given  him  trouble  enough  and  had  just 
furnished  the  most  brilliant  proofs  also  of  military  capacity 
in  Spain.     But  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the 
cavilling  opposition  of  the  senate  and  the  indifference  of 
the  multitude  to  Pompeius  and  Pompeius'  wishes,  his  posi- 
tion, particularly  with  reference  to  his  old  soldiers,  had 
become  so  painful  and  so  humiliating,  that  people  might 
well  expect  from  his  character  to  gain  him  for  such  a  coali- 
tion at  the  price  of  releasing  him  from  that  disagreeable 
vitu&tion.     And  as  to  the  so-called  equestrian  party,  it  was 
Vol.  IV.— 11 
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to  be  f«)Lnd  on  whatever  side  the  power  lay ;  oad  m  a 
matter  of  course  it  would  not  let  itself  be  long  waited  foi| 
if  it  saw  Pompeius  and  the  democracy  combining  anew  in 
earnest.  It  happened  moreover,  that  on  account  of  Glato*s 
seyerity— otherwise  very  laudable— towards  the  leaaeea  of 
the  taxes,  the  great  capitalists  were  just  at  tliia  time  onot 
more  at  vehement  variance  with  the  senate. 

So  the  second  coalition  was  conduded  in  the  summer 
of  684.    Caesar  was  assured  of  the  oonsolahip 
^u„^  jQ       f/>r  the  following  year  and  a  governorship  in  dno 
Sca^.**"*     course ;  to  Pompeius  was  promised  the  ratifiea- 
tloii  of  his  arrangements  made  in  the  East^  and 
an  assignation  of  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  army ; 
to  the  equites  Caesar  likewise  promised  to  procure  for  them 
by  means  of  the  burgesses  what  the  senate  had  refused; 
Crassus  in  fine — the  inevitable — was  allowed  at  least  to 
join  the  league,  although  without  obtaining  the  promise  of 
a  definite  equivalent  for  an  accession  which  he  could  not 
refuse.     It  wns  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  indeed  the 
same  persons,  who  concluded  the  league  with  one  another 
in  the  autumn  of  683  and  in  the  summer  of 
JJ;  694 ;  but  how  entirely  different  was  the  posi- 

tion of  the  parties  then  and  now !  Then  the 
democracy  was  nothing  but  a  political  party,  while  its  allies 
were  victorious  generals  at  the  head  of  their  armies ;  now 
the  leader  of  the  democracy  was  himself  an  Imperator 
crowned  with  victory  and  full  of  magnificent  military 
schemes,  while  his  allies  were  retired  generals  without  any 
army.  Then  the  doniocracy  confjiiored  in  questions  of 
principle,  and  in  return  for  that  victory  concMided  the  high- 
est offices  of  state  to  its  tw<j  confederates ;  now  it  had  be- 
come more  practiciil  and  grasped  the  supremo  civil  and 
military  power  for  itself,  while  concessions  were  made  to 
its  allies  only  in  subordinate  points  and,  significantly  enough, 
not  even  the  old  demand  of  Pompeius  for  a  second  consul* 
ship  was  attended  to.  llien  the  democracy  sacrificed  itseif 
to  its  allies ;  now  these  had  to  entrust  themselves  to  it.  All 
the  circumstances  were  completely  changed,  most  of  all. 
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^^^Wever^  tlie  chamoter  of  the  demooraoy  itself.     No  doubt 
1^  had)  ever  since  it  existed  at  all,  contained  at  its  core  a 
''^^^Harchio  element ;  but  the  ideal  of  a  constitution,  whlob 
^^^^ted  in  more  or  less  clear  outline  before  its  best  intek 
'^otas,  was  always  that  of  a  civil  commonwealth,  &  Perideaa 
^^'iSanization  of  the  state,  in  which  the  power  of  Uie  prinoe 
'^^^^tod  on  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  burgesses  in  Umi 
"^^t^lest  and  most  accomplished  manner,  and  the  most  ao- 
^'^^xiplished  and  noblest  part  of  the  burgesses  recognized 
as  the  man  in  whom  they  thoroughly  confided.     Caesai 
set  out  with  such  views ;  but  they  were  simply  idealsi 
^^^ich  might  have  some  influence  on  realities,  but  could  not 
*^^  directly  realized.     Neither  the  simple  civil  power,  as 
^^aius  Gracchus  possessed  it,  nor  the  arming  of  the  demo- 
^^^ic  party,  such  as  Cinna  though  in  a  very  inadequate 
^^shion  had  attempted,  was  able  to  maintain  a  permanent 
Superiority   in  the  Roman  commonwealth ;    the  military 
v^riachine  fighting  not  for  a  party  but  for  a  general,  the  rude 
^rce  of  the  condotiieri — which  had  firvSt  appeared  on  the 
%tage  in  the  service  of  the  restoration — soon  showed  itself 
iibsolutely  superior  to  all  political   parties.     Caesar  could 
riot  but  acquire  a  conviction  of  this  amidst  the  practical 
Avorkings  of  party,  and  accordingly  he  matured  the  mo- 
mentous resolution  of  making  this  military  machine  itself 
serviceable  to  his  ideals,  and  of  erecting  such  a  common- 
>vealth  as  he  had  in  his  mind  by  the  power  of  condoUieru 
With  this  design  he  concluded  in  683  the  league 
with  the  generals  of  the  opposite  party,  whichi 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  accepted  the  democratic  pro* 
gramme,  yet  brought  the  democracy  and  Caesar  himself  to 
ilie  brink  of  destruction.     With  the  same  design  he  him* 
«c>lf  came  forward  eleven  years  afterwards  as  a  condottiere, 
ht  was  done  in  both  cases  with  a  certain  naivet6 — with  good 
faith  in  the  pDs^ibility  of  his  being  able  to  found  a  free 
commonwealth,  if  not  by  the  swords  of  others,  at  any  rate 
by  his  own.     We  peiceive  without  difllcult)'  that  this  faith 
was  fallacious,  and  that  no  one  takes  an  evil  spirit  into  his' 
lervice  without  becoming  himsell*  enslaved  to  it ;  but  the 
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greatest  men  are  not  those  who  err  the  lea»t.  If  we  still 
after  en  many  centuries  hnvr  in  roverence  before  what  Cae- 
Mr  willed  &nd  did,  it  is  not  hecauae  he  desired  and  gained 
K  crown  {to  do  whioh  is,  abstractly,  as  little  of  a  great  thing 
m  the  er'iwn  it«elf)  but  because  his  mighty  ideal — of  a  free 


nommonwealtn 

•  on*         ■,!■ — never  forsook   Mm,  Mid 

pif^served  him  ■> 

1  "-hen  monarch  from  sinking  intn  vulgar 

tinaltv. 

The  elrotio. 

Diisul  for  6M  was  carried 

wilho. 

'  the  uaited  parlies.     The 

0-~,«,„.      ari: 

lest  cfmlent  with  piving  ta 

hin 

'means   of  a    bribery,  for  wVieh    tha 

whole  order  o 

da  contributed  the  funds,  and  which  ex- 

cited  surprise  evei 

1  ill  that  period  of  deepest  corruption — 

a  colleague  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Bibulus,  whose  narrow- 
minded  obstinacy  was  regarded  in  their  circles  as  conaez^a- 
tive  energy,  and  whose  good  intentions  at  least  were  not  at 
fault  if  the  noble  lords  did  not  get  a  fit  return  lor  their 
patriotic  expenditure. 

As  consul  Caesar  lirst  submitted  lo  discussion  the  re- 
quests of  his  confederates,  .among  which  the  a»- 
^ariin  signation  of  land  to  the  veterans  of  the  Asiatic 

army  was  by  far  the  most  important^  The 
agrarian  law  projected  for  this  purpose  by  Caesar  adhered 
in  general  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  project  of  law, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  previous  year  at  the  augge^ 
tion  of  Pomfii'iiis  but  not  carried  (p.  239).  There  was 
destined  for  distribution  only  the  Itiilian  domain  land,  that 
is  to  say,  substantially,  the  territory  of  Capua,  and,  if  thi» 
should  not  suffice,  other  Italian  estates  were  to  be  purchased 
out  of  the  rever.ue  of  the  new  eastern  provinces  at  the 
taxa'>lo  value  recorded  in  the  censorial  rolls;  all  existing 
right  >  of  property  and  heritable  possession  thus  remained 
unalTccted.  The  individual  allotmcnla  were  small.  The 
receivers  of  land  were  to  be  poor  burgesses,  fathers  of  at 
least  three  children;  the  dangerous  principle,  th.st  the  rent 
ilering  of  military  service  eave  a  I'laim  to  landed  estMa 
was  not  laid  down,  b<ii,  as  nas  leftsonahle  and  had  beet 
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done  at  all  limes,  the  old  soldiers  as  well  as  the  temporary 
lessees  to  be  ejected  were  simply  recommended  to  the  spcv 
dal  oonsideration  of  the  land-distributors.  The  exeoutioo 
of  the  measure  was  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  twenty, 
into  which  Caesar  distinctly  declared  that  he  did  not  widi 
to  be  himself  elected. 

The  opposition  had  a  difficult  task  in  resisting  this  pro 
posal.     It  could  not  rationally  be  denied,  that 
tJfbe^S-      the  state  finances  ought  afVer  the  erection  of  the 
'**^*  provinces  of  Pont  us  and  Syria  to  be  in  a  posi- 

tion to  dispense  with  the  moneys  from   the  Campaniar 
leases ;  that  it  was  unwarrantable  to  withhold  one  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Italy,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  small 
holdings,  from  private  enterprise ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
as  unjust  as  it  was  ridiculous,  aflor  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  all  Italy,  still  to  withhold  municipal  rights 
from   the  township  of  Capua.     The  whole  proposal  bore 
the  stamp  of  moderation,  honesty,  and  solidity,  with  which 
a  democratic  party-character  was  very  dexterously  com- 
bined ;  for  in  substance  it  amounted  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Capuan  colony  founded  in  the  time  of  Marius  and 
Again  done  away  by  Sulla  (iii.  392,  428).     In  form  too 
Caesar  observed  all  possible  respect.     He  laid  the  project 
of  tbe  agrarian  law,  as  well  as  the  proposal  to  ratify  col- 
lectively the  ordinances  issued  by  Pompeius  in  the  East, 
tiie  petition  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  for  remission 
a  tiiird  of  the  sums  payable  by  them,  in  the  first  instance 
liefore  the  senate  for  approval,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  receive  and  discuss  proposals  for  alterations.    The  cor* 
poration  had  now  opportunity  of  convincing  itself  how 
foolishly  it  had  acted  in  driving  Pompeius  and  the  equites 
into  the  arms  of  the  adversary  by  refusing  these  requests 
Perhaps  it  was  the  secret  sense  of  this,  that  drove  the  higb 
boiTi  lords  to  the  most  vehement  opposition,  which  con- 
trasted ill  with  the  calm  demeanour  of  Caesar.     The  agra* 
riaa  law  was  rejected  by  them  nakedly  and  even  without 
iiscussion.     The  decree  as  to  Pompeius'  arrangements  iv 
^sia  found  ouite  as  little  favour  in  their  eyes.     Ca'x)  at 
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lempted,  in  »3«irdaiice  with  the  disreputable  custom  of 
Roiiian  parliamentftpy  debate,  to  kill  the  proposal  regarding 
the  farnipra  of  the  taxes  by  speaking,  that  is,  to  prolong 
his  sptich  up  to  the  legBl  hour  for  ijonug  the  sitting;  when 
Caoj^ar  threatened  tii  have  the  stuhborn  man  arrested,  lhl» 
[iropo-iiil  too  Wi»       length         -t^ud. 

Of  course  ■"  *i".;  pr'.n^sn  were  nmv  brought  befori 
Ihe  biirgesHfa,  uut  iig  ftir  from  the  truth.  Cm 

aar  couM  tell  "       it  the  aenate  hiid  scornfully 

rejected  moa(.  -A  necfseary  proposals  suU 

tnitlfd  to  it  mosi  fitful  form,  simply  becauM 

they  eamo  fri  democratic  consul.     "When  he  added 

that  the  nristoci  ad  contrived  a  plot  to  procure  the  wv 

jpction  of  the  proposals,  and  summoned  the  burgesses,  and 
inoro  especially  Pnmpeius  himself  and  hiR  old  soldiers,  to 
stand  by  him  against  fraud  and  force,  this  too  was  by  no 
means  a  mere  inventiou.  The  aristocracy,  with  the  obsti 
nate  weak  creature  Bibiilus  and  the  unbending  dogmatical 
fool  Cato  at  their  head,  in  reality  intended  to  push  the  mat- 
ter to  open  violence.  P<impeiu9,  instigated  by  Caesar  to 
proclaim  his  position  with  reference  to  the  pending  que* 
tion,  declared  bluntly,  as  was  not  his  wont  on  other  occa- 
sions, that  if  any  one  should  venture  to  draw  the  sword,  he 
too  would  grasp  his,  and  in  that  case  would  not  leave  the 
shield  at  home;  Crassus  expressed  himself  to  the  sams 
effcjct.  The  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius  were  directed  to  a[> 
[)ear  on  the  day  of  the  vote — which  in  fact  primarily  con. 
earned  them — in  great  numborH,  and  with  arms  under  their 
dress,  at  the  place  of  voting. 

The  nobility  however  left  no  menus  untried  to  frustrate 
the  proposals  of  Caesar.  On  earh  day  when  Caesar  aj> 
pearad  before  the  people,  his  colleague  Bibulus  instituted 
Ihe  well-known  political  observations  of  the  weather  which 
interrupted  all  public  business  (iii.  532);  Caesar  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  skies,  but  continued  to  prosecute 
his  terrestrial  occupation.  The  tribunicinn  veto  was  inter 
posed ;  Caesar  contented  himself  with  disregarding  It 
Bibulus  and  Cato  sprang  to  the  rostra,  harangued  the  inul 
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^t^de^and  instigated  the  usual  riot;  Caesar  ordered  that 

^Qj  should  be  led  away  by  lictors  from  the  Forum,  and 

^^^ok  care  that  otherwise  no  harm  should  be&U  them— 4t 

^Qs  ibr  hia  interest  that  the  political  comedy  should  remaiii 

'Uch  as  it  was. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  chicanery  and  all  the  bluster* 

ing  of  the  nobility,  the  agrarian  law,  the  con* 

firmation  of  the  Asiatic  arrangements,  and  the 

remission  to  the  lessees  of  taxes  were  adopted 

y  the  burgesses ;  and  the  commission  of  twenty  was  dect* 

with  Pompeius  and  Crassus  at  its  head,  and  installed  in 

ffice.     With  all  their  exertions  the  aristocracy  had  gained 

soothing,  save  that  their  blind  and  spiteful  antagonism  had 

^rawn  the  bpnds  of  the  coalition  still  tighter,  and  their 

^snergYj  which  they  were  soon  to  need  for  matters  more 

important,  had  exhausted  itself  on  afiairs  that  were  at  bot^ 

^om  indifferent.     They  congratulated  each   other  on  the 

lieroio  courage  which  they  had  displayed ;  the  declaration 

of  Bibulus  that  he  would  rather  die  than  yield,  the  perora* 

tion  which  Cato  still  continued  to  deliver  when  in  the  hands 

of  the  lictors,  were  great  patriotic  feats ;  otherwise  they 

resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.     The  consul 

S«aTweS^      Bibulus  shut  himself  up  for  the  remainder  of 

the  amtoo-      ^jj^  y^P  j^  j^jg  ^Quse,  while  he  at  the  same  time 

intimated  by  public  placard  that  he  had  the 
pious  intention  of  watching  the  signs  of  the  sky  on  all  the 
days  appropriate  for  public  assemblies  during  that  year. 
His  colleagues  once  more  admired  the  great  man  who,  as 
Ennius  had  said  of  the  old  Fabius,  "  saved  the  state  by 
wise  delay,"  and  they  followed  his  example ;  most  of  them, 
Cato  included,  no  longer  appeared  in  the  senate,  but  withiu 
their  four  walls  helped  their  consul  to  fret  over  the  &ci 
that  the  history  of  the  world  went  on  in  spite  of  political 
astronomy.  To  the  public  this  passive  attitude  of  tlie  con- 
Bul  as  well  as  of  the  aristocracy  in  general  appeared,  as  if 
&ir]y  might,  a  political  abdication  ;  and  the  coalition  wen 
naturally  very  well  content  that  they  were  lefl  to  take  theic 
farther  steps  almost  undisturbed. 
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Tlio  most  itDpcrrtHiit  of  these  steps  waa  the  regulntin^ 
of  the  future  positiuti  uf  Cu^^ior.     Const) tut ioi> 
■morcfthft     ally  it  devolved  on  the  aenate  to  fix  the  funtt 
tions  of  the  second  consular  year  of  uflice  befoN 
the  electjiiti  of  the  consula  took  place ;  accordingly  it  had, 
iu  prospect  o  electi,  Ciieedr,  selected  with  iJiat 

^                 vit  «viiiopa  in  which  ihe  gov- 

eri.  I  other  employment  ihaa 

the  constiuctii  .  iher  such  works  of  iirility. 

Of  coursu  thfa  -1.  so  remain  ;  it  was  deter- 

mined among  u  that  Caesar  should  obt^n 

by  decree  nf  tn  :)ie  on  extraordinary  command  formed 

on  tlie  niiHiel  lu  <  Gabinio-Manilian  laws.  Caesar  how- 
ever had  publicly  declared  that  he  would  iattoduce  no  pro 
posal  in  his  awn  favour  ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  PuUiua 
Vatinius  tliei-efore  undertook  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
burgesses,  who  naturally  gave  their  unconditional  assent. 
By  this  means  Caesar  obtained  the  govemorsiiip  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  three  legions 
which  were  slaiioned  there  and  were  already  eipericnoed 
in  border  warfare  under  Lucius  Afranius,  along  with  the 
aante  rank  of  propraetor  for  his  adjutants  which  those  of 
Pompeius  had  enjoyed  ;  this  office  was  secured  to  him  for 
five  years — a  longer  period  than  had  ever  before  been  as- 
signed to  any  general  whose  appointment  was  limit«d  to  a 
definite  time  at  all.  The  Transpadanes,  who  for  years  had 
in  hope  of  the  franciiise  been  the  clients  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Home  and  of  Caesar  in  particular  (p.  197),  formed 
{he  main  portion  of  his  province.  His  jurisdiction  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Arnus  and  the  Rubico,  nnd  included  Luca 
and  Bavenna,  Subsequently  there  waf  added  to  Caesar'f 
olticial  district  the  province  of  Narbo  with  the  one  legion 
atationed  th<?re — a  resolution  adopted  by  the  senate  on  tht 
proposal  of  Pompeius,  that  it  might  at  least  not  see  thii 
command  also  pass  to  Caesar  by  extraordinary  decree  of 
the  burgesses.  What  was  wished  was  thus  attained.  Ai 
no  troops  c(.uld  constitutionally  be  stationed  in  Italy  propei 
(iii.  445)  the  commander  of  the  legions  of  northern  Italj 
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Giaul  dominated  at  the  samo  time  Italy  and  "Rome  for 
le  next  five  yeara ;  and  he  who  was  master  for  five  yean 
master  fur  life.  The  consulship  of  Caesar  had  attained 
ItJi  object.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  new  holders  of  power 
d^id  not  neglect  withal  to  keep  the  multitude  in  good  humov.r 
\3y  games  and  amusements  of  all  sorts,  and  they  embmeed 
^rery  opportunity  of  filling  their  exchequer ;  in  the  caae 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  the  decree  of  the  peo* 
Iple,  which  recognized  him  as  legitimate  ruler  (p.  189),  wai 
lid  to  him  by  the  coalition  at  a  high  price,  and  in  like  mati- 
other  dynasts  and  communities  acquired  charters  and 
3priTilege8  on  this  occasion. 

The  permanence  of  the  arrangements  made  seemed  also 
sufficiently  secured.  The  consulship  was,  at  least 
ftioptad  bf  for  the  next  year,  entrusted  to  safe  hands.  The 
fc»  their  public  believjed  at  first,  that  it  was  destined  ibr 
*^*  Pompeius  and  Crassus  themselves  ;  the  regents 
however  preferred  to  procure  the  election  of  two  subordi- 
nate but  trustworthy  men  of  their  party — Aulus  Gabinius, 
the  best  among  Pompeius'  adjutants,  and  Lucius  Piso,  who 
was  less  important  but  was  Caesar's  father-in-law — as  con* 
suls  for  696.  Pompeius  personally  undertook 
to  watch  over  Italy,  where  nt  the  head  of  the 
commission  of  twenty  he  prosecuted  the  execution  of  the 
agrarian  law  and  furnished  nearly  20,000  burgesses,  in  great 
part  old  soldiers  from  his  army,  with  land  in  the  territory 
of  Capua.  Caesar's  north-Italian  legions  served  to  back 
him  against  the  opposition  in  the  capital.  There  existed 
no  prospect,  immediately  at  least,  of  a  rupture  among  the 
regents  themselves.  The  laws  issued  by  Caesar  as  cohsul, 
in  the  maintenanoe  of  which  Pompeius  was  as  much  inter* 
Sited  as  Caesar,  formed  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
the  breach  between  Pompeius  and  the  aristocracy — whoat 
heads,  and  Cato  in  particular,  continued  to  treat  these  laws 
as  null — and  thereby  a  guarantee  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
coalition.  Moreover,  the  personal  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween its  chiefs  were  drawn  closer.  Caesar  had  honestly 
and  faithfully  kept  his  word  to  his  confederates  without 
Vol.  IV.— 11* 
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ourtailing  or  cheating  them  of  what  he  bad  proniised,  uiii 
in  particular  hod  fought  to  eecurd  the  ngrariao  law  pro- 
posed in  the  interest  of  Pompeius  just  as  if  the  case  had 
been  iiis  own  with  dexterity  and  energy  ;  Pompeius  wm 
not  iiisensihle  to  upright  dealing  and  good  faith,  iod  was 
kindly  disposi  >rds  uid  uiun  who  had  helped  him  to 

get  i^uit  al  a  of  the  sorry  part  of  a  suppliant  which' 

he  had  liuen  pi  "ir  three  years.    Frequent  and  familiar 

intercourse  wi  in  of  the  irresistible  ainiableuess  of 

Caeaar  did  whai.  -aa  farther  requisite  to  convert  the  allt- 
ance  of  interests  into  an  alliance  of  friendship.  The  result 
and  the  pledge  of  this  Iriendship — at  the  same  time,  duuhti< 
less,  a  pubiJo  announcement  which  could  hardly  be  miB- 
understood  of  the  newly  estiiblished  conjoint  rule — was  tlia 
marriage  of  Pompeius  with  Caesar's  only  dangtiter,  three* 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  Julia,  who  had  inherited  the 
charm  of  her  father,  lived  in  the  happiest  domestic  rela- 
tions with  lier  husband,  who  was  nearly  twice  as  old  ;  and 
the  burgesses  longing  for  feat  and  order  after  so  many 
troubles  and  crises,  saw  in  this  nuptial  alliance  the  giiaran- 
tee  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 

The  more  firmly  and  closely  the  alliance  was  thus  ce- 
mented between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  the  more 
ibe  aniio*      hopeless  grew  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy.    They 
"^'  felt  the  sword  suspended  over  their  head  and 

know  Caesar  sufficiently  to  have  no  doubt  that  he  would, 
if  necessary,  use  it  without  hesitation,  "  On  all  sides," 
wrote  one  of  them,  "  we  are  checkmated  ;  we  have  already 
through  fear  of  death  or  of  banishment  despaired  of  '  free- 
dom ; '  every  one  sighs,  no  one  ventures  to  apeak."  More 
the  confederates  could  not  desire.  But  though  the  major- 
ity of  the  aristocracy  m'bs  in  this  di'sirable  frame  of  mind, 
(here  was,  of  ccurse,  no  lack  of  Hotspurs  among  the  party. 
Hardly  had  Caesar  laid  down  the  consulship,  when  some 
of  the  most  violent  aristocrats,  Lucius  Domitius  and  Gaiui 
Memmius,  proposed  in  a  full  senate  the  annulling  of  the 
Julian  laws.  This  indeed  was  simply  a  piece  of  folly, 
which  redounded  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  coalition  ;  for- 
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GaeMir  now  himself  insisted  that  the  senate  shouM 
investigate  the  validity  of  the  laws  assailed,  the  latter  could 
not  but  formally  recognize  their  legality.     But,  as  may 
readily  be  eonoeived,  the  regents  found  in  this  a  new  call 
to  make  an  example  of  some  of  the  most  notable  and 
noisiest  of  their  opponents,  and  thereby  to  assure  them- 
•elves  that  the  remainder  would  adhere  to  that  fitting  policy 
of  sighing  and  silence.    At  first  there  had  been  a  hope  that 
llie  clause  of  the  agrarian  law,  which  as  usual  required  all 
rJie  senators  to  take  an  oath  to  the  new  law  on  pain  of  lbr« 
f<nting  their  political  rights,  would  induce  its  most  vehe* 
ment  opponents  to  banish  themselves,  after  the  example  of 
3detellus  Numidicus  (iii.  256),  by  refusing  the  oath.    But 
these  did  not  show  themselves  so  complaisant;  even  the 
xigid  Cato  submitted  to  the  oath,  and  his  Sanchos  followed 
him.     A  second,  fiir  from  honourable,  attempt  to  threaten 
the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  with  criminal  impeachments 
on  account  of  an  alleged  plot  for  the  murder  of  Pompeius, 
and  so  to  drive  them  into  exile,  was  frustrated  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  instruments ;   the  informer,  one  Vettius, 
exaggerated  and  contradicted  himself  so  grossly,  and  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  who  directed  the  foul  scheme,  showed  his 
complicity  with  that  Vettius  so  clearly,  that  it  was  found 
advisable  to  strangle  the  latter  in  prison  and  to  let  the 
whole  matter  drop.     On  this  occasion  however  they  had 
obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  boundless  alarm  of  the  grandees ; 
even  a  man  like  Lucius  Lucullus  had  thrown  himself  in 
person  at  Caesar's  feet  and  publicly  declared  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  by  reason  of  his  great  ^c  tc  withdraw 
firom  public  life. 

Ultimately  therefore  they  were  conten.'.  witn  a  few  iso- 
lated victims.     It  was  of  primary  importance  to 
CioMo  i«-        remove  Cato,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  convic- 
»®^«^  tion  as  to  the  nullity  of  all  the  Julian  laws,  and 

who  was  a  man  to  act  as  he  thought.  Such  a  man  Marcus 
Cicero  was  certainly  not,  and  they  did  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  fear  him.     But  the  democratic  party,  which 
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played  the  leading  part  in  the  coalition,  could  not  posaiWy 
niter  its  victory  Ifiave  unpunished  the  judicial  murder  of 
the  5th  December,  691,  which  it  had  so  luadly 
iind  so  justly  censured.  Had  they  wished  to 
bring  to  uocount  the  real  nittbors  of  the  fatal  decree,  they 
ought  to  have  seized  not  -.o  piisillanimuiiB  consul,  but 

on  the  section  of  the  strict  iinsUteraoy  which  hud  urged  th« 
timorous  jTian  to  that  execution.  But  In  formal  law  it  wak 
certainly  not  the  advisers  of  the  consul,  but  the  consul  hrm 
Wilt,  thiit  was  responsible  for  it,  and  it  wae  above  all  the 
gentler  course  to  call  the  coneul  alone  to  account  ttnd  to 
leave  the  senatorial  collie  wholly  out  of  the  case ;  for 
which  reason  in  thef^roiinds  of  the  proposnl  dirc<-t<fd  against 
Cicero  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in  virtue  of  which  he  «^ 
dered  the  execution,  was  directly  described  as  suppositioos, 
Even  i^ainst  Cicero  the  regents  would  gladly  have  avoided 
steps  that  attracted  attention  ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  either  to  give  to  the  regents  the  guarantees  which 
they  required,  or  to  banish  himself  from  Koine  under  one 
of  the  feasible  pretexts  on  several  occasions  offered  to  him, 
or  even  to  keep  silence.  <  With  the  utmost  desire  to  avoid 
any  offence  and  the  most  sincere  alarm,  he  yet  had  not  selA 
control  enough  to  be  prudent ;  the  word  had  to  come  out, 
when  a  petulant  witticism  stung  him,  or  when  his  self-con- 
ceit almost  rendered  crazy  by  the  praise  of  so  many  noble 
lords  gave  vent  to  the  well-oadeneed  periods  of  llie  plebeian 
advocate.^ 

The  execution  of  the  measures  resolved  on  against  Cato 
und  Cicero  was  committed  to  the  loose  ai  8,  di^ 
pre-eminently  audacious 
I'ublius  Clodius,  who  had  lived  for  years  in  the  bitterest 
enmity  with  Cicero  and  with  the  view  of  satisfying  that 
enmity  and  play  ng  a  fart  as  demagogue,  had  got  himself 
L-onverted  under  the  co  s  Kh  p  of  Caesar  by  a  hasty  adop- 
tion from  a  patr  c  an  to  a  plebeian,  and  then  chosen  as 
trib  ne  ol  the  (eiple  for  the  year  C9«.  To 
suppoit  Clod  s  the  proconsul  Caesar  remained 
In  the  inimed  ate       initj   tf  the  capital  till  the  blow  waf 
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against  the  two  victims.    Agreeably  to  the  instruo 
tSoiis  which  he  had  received,  Clodius  proposed  to  the  hxit 
to  entrust  Cato  with  the  regulation  of  the  complF 
ted  municipal  affiurs  of  the  Byzantines  and  with  the  an 
nezaiion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  as  well  as  Egypt 
had  ikllen  to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Alexander 
UL^  but  had  not  like  Egypt  bought  off  the  Roman  annexi^ 
tioOy  and  the  king  of  which,  moreover,  had  formerly  given 
personal  ofience  to  Clodius.     As  to  Cicero,  Clodius  brought 
in  a  project  of  law  which  characterized  the  execution  of  a 
\>urge8s  without  trial  and  sentence  as  a  crime  to  be  pun- 
ished with  banishment.     Cato  was  thus  removed   by  an 
lionourable  mission,  while  Cicero  wns  visited  with  at  least 
^e  gentlest  possible  punishment — and   besides   wns  not 
designated  by  name  in  the  proposal.      But  they  did  not 
refuse  themselves  the  pleasure,  on  the  one  hand,  of  punish- 
ing a  man  notoriously  timid  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
political  weathercocks  for  the  conservative  energy  which  he 
displayed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  inventing  the  bitter 
opponent  of  all  interferences  of  the  burgesses  in  adminis- 
tration and  of  all  extraordinary  conimands  with  such  a  com- 
mand conferred  by  decree  of  the  burgesses  themselves; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  the  proposal  respecting  Cato  was 
based  on  the  ground  of  the  abnormal  virtue  of  the  man, 
which  made  him  appear  pre-eminently  qualified  to  execute 
so  delicate  a  commission,  as  was  the  cotifiscation  of  the  con- 
siderable crown-treasure  of  Cyprus,  without  embezzlement. 
Both  proposals  bear  generally  the  same  character  of  re- 
spectful deference  and  cool  irony,  which  marks  throughout 
the  bearing  of  Caesar  in  reference  to  the  senate.     They  met 
with  no  resistance.     It  was  naturally  of  no  avail,  that  the 
majority  of  the  senate,  with  the  view  of  protesting  in  som< 
way  against  the  mockery  and  censure  of  their  decree  in  the 
matter  of  Catilina,  publicly  put  on  mourning,  and  that 
Cicero  himself,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  fell  on  his  knees 
and  besought  mercy  from   Pompeius ;    he  had  to  banish 
himself  even  before  the  passing  of  the  law  whicb 
debarred  him  from  his  native  land  (April,  690) 


•M 
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Cato  likewise  did  not  Tentnre  to  provdra  ihirper 
ores  by  dedining  the  oommiitioii  wUoh  he  had  raoeiTedi 
but  aooepted  it  and  embarked  for  the  Eaat  (p.  188).  Whuft 
was  moat  immediately  neeoaaary  waa  doiie;  Oaeaar  tarn 
Highl  leave  Italy  to  d«vole  Umaalf  to  mora  aarioua 


*_■ 


CHAPTER   V!T. 

THB   0UBJUGATIOH   OF  TH&   WX8T. 

Wbsn  the  course  of  history  turns  from  the  miseraUs 

monotony  of   the   political    selfishness,    which 

bingofth«'    fought  its  battles  in  the  senate-house  and  in  the 


streets  of  the  capital,  to  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  question  whether  the  first  monarch  of 
Rome  should  be  called  Gnaeus,  Gaius,  or  Marcus,  we  may 
\ren  be  allowed— on  the  threshold  of  an  event,  the  effecta 
of  which  still  at  the  present  day  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  world — to  look  round  us  for  a  moment,  and  to  indicate 
the  point  of  view  under  which  the  conquest  of  what  is  now 
France  by  the  Romans,  and  their  first  contact  with  the  in* 
habitants  of  Germany  an<^  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  re- 
garded in  connection  with  ttie  general  history  of  the  world. 
By  virtue  of  the  law,  that  a  people  which  has  growk 
into  a  state  absorbs  its  neighbours  who  are  in  political  non 
age,  and  a  civilized  people  absorbs  its  neighbours  who  are 
in  intellectual  nonage — ^by  virtue  of  this  law,  which  is  as 
universally  valid  and  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  the  law 
of  gravity — the  Italian  nation  (the  only  one  in  antiquity 
which  was  able  to  combine  a  superior  political  development 
and  a  superior  civilization,  though  it  presented  the  latter 
only  in  an  imperfect  and  external  manner)  was  entitled  to 
reduce  to  subjection  the  Greelc  states  of  the  East  which 
were  ripe  for  destruction,  and  to  dispossess  the  peoples  of 
lower  grades  of  culture  in  the  West — Libyans,  Iberians, 
Celts,  Germans— by  means  of  its  settlers ;  just  as  England 
with  equal  right  has  in  Asia  reduced  to  subjection  a  civil* 
ization  of  rival  standing  but  politically  impotent,  and  in 
America  and  Australia  has  marked  and  ennobled,  and  still 
continuef  to  mark  and  ennoble,  extensive  barbarian  coun 
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tries  with  the  impress  of  Its  nationality.    The  Boman 
tooraoy  had  aooomplished  the  preliminary  oondilkai  vsi 
quired  for  this  tasii — the  union  of  Italy ;  the  task  itadf  it 
never  solved,  but  always  regarded  tha  extni4tBUaii  oofr 
quests  either  as  pimply  a  necessary  evil,  or  aa  a  fisoal  jcm 
session  virtually  beyond  the  pale  Of  the  state.    It  ia  iIn 
imperishable  glory  of  the  Ronum  demooraoy  or  matmnkj 
-^or  the  two  coincide— to  have  correody  apprshendod  and 
vigorously  realised  this  its  highest  destination*'    Wlwb*tiM 
irresistible  force  of  oirou&istsnces  hsd  paved  the  way  far, 
through  the  senate  establishing  against  its  will  tfca  Ibaiida* 
tions  of  the  future  Roman  dominion  in  the  West  as  in  Hm 
Bast ;  what  thereafter  the  Roman  emigratftoa  to  tha  p»ov> 
jnoes — ^which  came  as  a  public  calami^,  no  doab^hut  also 
in  the  western  regions  at  any  rate  as  a  pioneer  of  a  higiier 
culture — ^instinctively  apprehended ;  the  creator  of  the  Ro- 
man democracy  Groius  Gracchus  recognized  and  began  to 
carry  out  with  statesman-like  clearness  and  decision.     Tbe 
two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  new  policy — to  reunite  the 
territories  under  the  power  of  Rome,  so  far  as  they  wers 
Hellenic,  and  to  colonize  them,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
Hellenic — had  already  in  the  Groechan  age  been  practically 
recognized  by  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Attulus 
and  by  the  Transalpine  conquests  of  Floocus :  but  the  re» 
action  which  carried  the  day  threw  them  again  into  the 
shade.     The  Roman  state  remained  a  chaotic  mass  of  coun- 
tries without  thorough  occupation  and  without  proper  lim- 
its.   Spain  and  the  Groeco-Asiatic  possessions  were  aeps^ 
rated  from  the  mother  country  by  wide  territories,  of  whioh 
barely  the  borders  along  the  coast  were  subject  to  tlis 
Romans ;   on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  domains  ol 
Carthage  and  Gyrene  alone  were  occupied  like  oases ;  large 
tracts  even  of  the  subject  territory,  especially  in  Spain, 
were  but  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans*     Absolutely 
nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards 
concentrating  and   n)unding  off  their  domini<m,  ond  the 
decay  of  the  fleet  seemed  at  length  to  dissolve  tha  last 
bond  of  connection  between  the  distant  possessions.    His 
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^emocraoy  no  doubt  attempted,  so  soon  as  it  again  laised 
its  head,  to  shape  its  external  policy  in  the  spirit  of  Grao 
^U8— Marius  in  particular  cherished  such  ideas — but  as  it 
did  not  for  any  length  of  time  attain  the  helm,  its  project! 
▼ere  left  unfulfilled.    It  was  not  till  the  democracy  prac- 
tically took  in  hand  the  government  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sullan  constitution  in  684,  that  a  revolution 
in  this  i*espect  occurred.     First  of  all  their  sove* 
reignty  on  the  Mediterranean  was  restored — the  most  vital 
question  for  a  state  like  that  of  Bome.     Towards  the  East, 
moreover)  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  was  secured  by 
the  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Syria.     But 
there  still  remained  beyond  the  Alps  the  task  of  at  once 
rounding  (^  the  Roman  territory  towards  the  north  and 
west,  and  of  gaining  a  fresh  virgin  soil  there  fur  Hellenio 
csiTilization  and  for  the  yet  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Italic 


This  task  Gains  Caesar  undertook.     It  is  more  than  an 

error,  it  is  an  outrage  upon  the  sacred  spirit 

■ignMiraiMwi     dominant  in  history,  to  regard  Gaul  solely  as 

It!  of        the  parade  ground  on  which  Caesar  exercised 

himself  and  his  legions  for  the  impending  civil 

war.     Though  the  subjugation  of  the  West  was  for  Caesar 

so  far  a  means  to  an  end  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 

later  height  of  power  in  the  Transalpine  wars,  it  is  the 

especial  privih'ge  of  a  statesman  of  genius  that  his  means 

themselves  are  ^nds  in  their  turn.     Caesar  needed  no  doubt 

for  his  party  aims  a  military  power,  but  he  did  not  conquer 

Gaul  as  a  partisan.     There  was  a  direct  political  necessity 

for  Rome  to  meet  the  perpetually  threatened  invasion  of 

Ihe  Germans  thus  early  beyond  the  Alps,  and  t  >  construct 

a  rampart  there  which  should  secure  the  peace  of  the  Ro- 

vnan  world.     But  even  this  important  object  was  not  the 

l^ghest  and  ultimate  reason  for  which  G&ul  was  conquered 

\%y  Caesar.     When  their  old  home  had  become  too  narrow 

for  the  Roman  burgesses  and  they  were  in  danger  of  decay 

tbe  seiate'a  policy  of  Italian  conquest  saved  them  from 

tuin.     Now  the  Italian  home  had  become  in  its  turn  to# 
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uurruiv  ;  once  more  ibo  sUte  ItLngiiiKlicd  under  tlie  fuau 
Mjcixl  evils  repeatiug  themselves  in  eiinikr  fashion  onljr  ov 
a  greater  scale.  It  wua  a  brilliant  idea,  a  grand  hope,  which 
led  Caui^ar  over  the  Alps — the  idea  and  thu  coiitiileiil  KXf 
pectation  that  he  should  gain  there  for  hia  fellow  burgeesei  . 
a  new  bound  ;enertitu  the  slate  a  euoohA 

linie  by  {jlao  i  b&sis.  , 

The  c:t[ii|  undertook  ia  61)3  lu  l''ur-    I 

th  II  >  iu   some  eeiise  included 

aiMuin        ur  311  which  aimed  at  the  Eub 

^^^'  ju^  Lung  AS  Spain  had  obeyed 

the  Romuus,  i  .mi  ^uure  .lod  remained  subsUuitiall/ 
independiint  oi  uiem  e.t:.A  afWr  the  expedition  of  Qecimui 
Brutus  ftguinst  the  Gallaeci  (ili.  31),  iind  they  had  not  cvuti 
set  foot  on  the  northern  coast ;  while  the  predatory  raidi 
tu  which  the  subject  provinces  found  themselves  continuallj 
exposed  from  those  quarters  did  no  smail  injury  to  the 
dviliziktion  and  Humanizing  of  Spain.  Against  these  the 
expedition  of  Caesai*  along  the  west  coast  was  directed. 
He  crossed  the  chain  of  the  llermioian  mountains  (Sierra 
de  Estrella)  bounding  tlie  Tagus  on  the  north  ;  al^r  having 
defeated  their  inhabitants  and  traiisplunt«d  thcju  iji  part  to 
the  plain,  he  reduced  the  country  on  botli  sides  of  the  Douro 
and  arrived  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  peninsula,  where 
with  thu  aid  of  a  Hotilla  brought  up  from  Uades  be  occu- 
pied Drigantiutii  (Corunna),  By  this  means  the  peoples 
adjoining  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Lusitaniuus  and  Gallaecian^ 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  iioiiiaii  supremacy,  whiU 
the  conqueror  was  at  the  same  time  careliil  to  reudet-  the 
position  of  the  subjects  generally  more  tolerable  by  ri> 
ducing  the  tribute  to  be  paid  tu  lioine  and  regulating  the 
financial  alfiurs  of  the  comniuniLies. 

But,  although  iji  this  military  and  administrative  ouU 
■el  of  the  great  general  and  statesman  the  some  talents  Bod 
the  same  leading  ideas  are  discernible  which  he  al'lerwardi 
evinced  on  a  greater  stage,  his  agency  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula was  much  too  transient  to  have  any  deep  eflect;  the 
more  especially  as,  owing  to  its  physical  and  natlonul  pft 
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•uliarities,  nothing  but  action  steadily  continued  for  a  ocn* 
tiderable  time  could  exert  any  durable  influence  there. 
A  more  important  part  in  the  Romanic  development  of 
the  We«t  was  reserved  by  destiny  for  the  coun* 
try  which  stretches  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Rhine,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Oce&n,  and 
which  since  the  Augustan  age  has  been  especially  dosig 
Dated  by  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  Celts — Grallia — al* 
though  strictly  speaking  the  land  of  the  Celts  was  partly 
narrower,  partly  much  more  extensive,  and  tlic  country  so 
called  never  formed  a  national  unity  and  did  not  form  a 
politioal  unity  before  Augustus.     For  this  very  reason  it 
is  not  easy  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  very  hetero- 
geneous state  of  things  which  Caesar  encoun- 
tered on  his  arrival  there  in  696. 
In  the  region  on  the  Mediterranean,  which,  embracing 
approximately  Laiiguedoc  on  the  west  of  the 
wwinoS"     Rhone,  on   the   east  Dauphin6  and  Provence, 
had  been  for  sixty  years  a  Roman  province,  the 
Roman  arms  had  seldom  been  at  rest  since  the  Cimbriau 
invasion  which  had  swept  over  it.     In  664  Gains 
win  and        Caelius  had  fought  with  the  Salyes  about  Aquae 
Omnl  Sextiae,  and  in  674  Gains  Flaccus  (iii.  414),  od 

his  march  to  Spain,  with  other  Celtic  nations. 
When  in  the  Sertorian  war  the  governor  Lucius  Manlius, 
compelled  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  returned  defeated  from  Ilerda  (Lerida)  and  on 
iiis  way  home  was  vanquished  a  second  time  by  the  west* 
«ni  neighbours  of  the  Roman  province,  the  Aquitani  (about 
676;  p.  33),  this  seems  to  have  provoked  a 
gener^  rising  of  the  provincials  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  perhaps  even  of  those  between 
ihe  Rhone  and  Alps.     Pompeius  had  to  make  his  way  witli 
the  sword  through  the  insurgent  Gaul  to  Spain  (p.  41),  and 
by  way  of  penalty  for  their  rebellion  gave  the  territories 
ftf  the  Volcae-Arecomici  and  the  Helvii  (dep.  Gard  and 
Ard^che)  over  to  the  Massiliots  :   the  governoi 
Marcius  Fonteius  (678*660)  carried  out  ih^M 
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•rraiigcmtiils  and  resUireil  tranquillity  in  tire  pi'oifitMX 
l»y  subduing  the  Vocontii  (ilop.  Dr.'mii!),  protecting  M** 
■ilia  fi'on.i  tlio  iiii^urgeiits,  and  liberating  the  Roman  capful 
Narbo  ii^'hich  they  iuvest«d.  Despair,  boutfer,  and  tJia 
financial  einbiirrassnient  which  the  participation  in  Mie  »uf 


ferings  of  the  Spa? 
and  non-oflieiui  ext 
Gallic  pFuvincea,  ( 
ill  purlictilur  the  a 
from  Narlio,  wua  i 
ad  by  the  "  pacifi* 
_  iu  083  . 


d  generally  the  ofUc-tfei 
aiis  broiigh'  vprii  the 
I  to  be  Iruiiquii;  and 
Xfges,  the  most  rcniitl* 
iMit,  whititi  wae  a1(«^l 
I  Pi»a  uiidorlook  thin 
conduct  of  the  Allubrv* 
giun  emoassy  in  i>ui...j  on  occasion  i.>f  th«  nti- 
H.  nrchisl  plot  in  601  (p.  217),  and  which  sonn 

«■  nflenvftrds  ((i»3)  broke  inki  np^.n  revolt.     Cv 

tugnatus  the  leader  of  the  Allobrogoa  in  thit 
war  of  di-spair,  wlio  had  at  first  fought  not  unsuccessfully, 
was  conquered  at  Sotoniuni  after  a.  glorious  resistance  by 
tlie  governor  Gaius  Pomptinus. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  conflicts  the  bounds  of  the 

Homan  territory  were  not  materially  advanced  [ 

Lugudunum  Convenarum,  where  Pompeius  had 

^'ttlcd  the  rcmnaut  of  the  Sertorian  army  (p.  51),  Tolosa, 

Vienna  and  Genava  were  still   the   most  remote  Roman 

townships  towards  the  west  and  north.     But  at 

R^Uona  to     ^j^^  sume  time  the  importance  of  these  Gallia 

possessions  for  the  mother  country  was  continu* 

ally  on  the  increase.     The  glorious  climate,  akin  to  that  of 

Italy,  the  favourable  nature  of  the  ground,  the  large  and 

rich  region  behind  so  advantageous  for  commerce  with  ita 

mercantile  routes  reaching  as  far  as  liritain,  the  easy  inter 

course  by  land  and  sea  with  the  mother  country,  rapidly 

gave  to  southern  Gaul  an  economic  importance  for  Itnly, 

^liich  much  older  possessions,  such  as  those  in  Spain,  had 

uot  acquired  in  the  cuurse  of  centuries;  and  os  the  Romans 

who  h;id  suffered  poliliciil  shipwreck  at  this  period  sought 

an  asylum  especially  in    Masbilio,  and  there    found    oiic« 

more  Italian  culture  and  Italian  luxury,  volurlary  cmigranla 
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kotn  Italy  also  were  attracted  more  and  more  to  the  Khoc< 
aad  the  Garonne.     '^  The  province  of  Gaul,"  it  was  said  is 
a  sketch  drawn  tan  years  before  Caesar's  arrival, ''  is  full 
»f  merchants ;  it  swarms  with  Roman  burgesses.     No  na* 
tive  of  Gaul  transacts  a  piece  of  business  without  the  intej> 
f  antion  of  a  Roman ;  every  penny  that  passes  from  on« 
band  to  another  in  Gaul  goes  through  the  account  books  ot 
the  Roman  burgesses."     From  the  same  description  it  ap- 
pears that  in  addition  to  the  colonists  of  Narbo  there  were 
Roman  formers  and  graziers  resident  in  great  numbers  in 
Gaul ;    as  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  most  of  the  provincial  land  possessed  by  Romans,  just 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  earli* 
est  times  in  America,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  nobility 
living  in  Italy,  and  those  farmers  and  graziers  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  their  stewards — slaves  of  freedmeii. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  under  such  circumstances 
I  d  i    t        civilization    and    Romanizing    rapidly    spread 
Brainnii.        among  the  natives.     The  Celts  were  not  fond 
of  agriculture ;    but   their   new   masters  com- 
pelled them  to  exchange  the  sword  for  the  plough,  and  it  is 
very  credible  that  the  bitter  resistance  of  the  Allobrogea 
was  provoked  in  part  by  some  such  ordinances.     In  earlier 
times   Hellenism  had  also  to  a  certain  degree  influenced 
those  regions ;  the  elements  of  a  higher  culture,  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  (iii.  203),  to 
the  use  of  writing  *  and  to  the  coining  of  money,  came  to 
them  from  Massilia.     The  Hellenic  culture  was  in  this  case 
fiir  from  being  set  aside  by  the  Romans ;  Massilia  gained 
through  them  more  influence  than  it  lost ;  and  even  in  the 
Ad  man  period  Greek  physicians  and  rhetoricians  were  pub- 
licly employed  in  the  Gallic  cantons.     But,  as  may  readily 
be  x>nceived,  Hellenism  in  southern  Gaul  acquired  through 
the  agency  of  the  Romans  the  same  character  as  in  Italy  ; 

*  There  was  found,  for  instance,  at  Vaison  in  the  Yocontian  cantoi 
m  fnacription  in  the  Celtic  language  with  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet 
It  rtms  tbas :  fftyonapos  oviWoyto^  roovnovs  vaf^av<rurio  fiotpovfiriKjicm 
uKvofiy  rc^ifToy.    The  last  word  means  "  bolj/' 
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the  distinctivelj  Hellenic  civilization  gave  place  to  thi 
Latino-Greek  mixed  culture,  which  soon  made  proselytes 
here  in  great  numbers.  The  **  Gauls  in  the  breecheSy**  aa 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  Gaul  were  called  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  ^'  Gauls  in  the  toga  "  of  northern  Italy,  wera 
nrit  indeed  like  the  latter  already  completely  Bomanixed, 
but  they  were  even  now  very  perceptibly  dist4ngaifrhed 
from  the  ''  longhaired  Gauls  "  of  the  northern  regions  still 
unsubdued.  The  semi-culture  becoming  naturalised  among 
them  furnished,  doubtless,  materials  enough  for  ridicule  of 
their  barbarous  Latin,  and  people  did  not  fail  to  suggest  to 
any  one  suspected  of  Celtic  descent  his  ''  relationship  with 
the  breeches ; "  but  this  bad  Latin  was  yet  sufficient  to  en* 
able  even  the  remote  Allobroges  to  transact  business  with 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  even  to  give  testimony  in  th« 
Roman  courts  without  an  interpreter. 

While  the  Celtic  and  Ligurian  population  of  these  re- 
gions was  thus  in  the  course  of  losing  its  nationality,  and 
was  languishing  and  pining  withal  under  a  political  and 
economic  oppression,  the  intolerable  nature  of  which  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  their  hopeless  insurrections,  the 
decline  of  the  native  population  there  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  naturalizing  of  the  same  higher  culture  which  we 
find  at  this  period  in  Italy.  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Narbo  e* 
pecially  were  considerable  places,  which  might  probably  be 
named  by  the  side  of  Benevcntum  and  Capua ;  and  Mas- 
silia,  the  best  organized,  most  free,  most  capable  of  self« 
defence,  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek  cities  depend- 
ent on  Rome,  under  its  rigidly  aristocratic  government  to 
which  the  Roman  conservatives  probably  pointed  as  the 
model  of  a  good  urban  constitution,  in  possession  of  an 
important  territory  which  had  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  Romans  and  of  an  extensive  trade,  stood  by  the  side 
of  those  Latin  towns  as  Rhegium  and  Neapolis  stx/od  in 
Italy  by  the  side  of  Beneventum  and  Capua. 

Matters  wore  a  different  aspect,  when  one  crossed  the 
Roman  frontier.  The  great  Celtic  nation,  which 
in  the  southern  districts  already   began  to  L« 
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crushed  by  the  Roman  immigration,  still  moved  to  the 
aorth  of  the  Cevennes  in  its  ancient  freedom.     It  is  nol 
the  first  time  that  we  meet  it :  the  Italians  had  already 
A>ught  with  the  offsets  and  advanced  posts  of  this  vast  stock 
K>n  the  liber  and  on  the  Po,  in  the  mountains  of  Castile  and 
OirinthiAy  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  was 
kere  that  the  main  stock  was  first  assailed  at  its  very  core 
fcy  tlidr  attacks.    The  Celtic  race  had  on  its  settlement  m 
^:entral  Eiurope  diffused  itself  chiefly  over  the  rich  river* 
"^ralleys  and  the  pleasant  hill-country  of  the  present  France 
Including  the  western  districts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  from  thence  had  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
England,  perhaps  even  at  this  time  all  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  *  it  formed  here  more  than  anywhere  else  a  broad, 
geographically  compact,  mass  of  peoples.     In  spite  of  the 
differences  in  language  and  manners  which  naturally  were 
to  be  found  within  this  wide  territory,  a  lively  mtitual  in- 
tercourse, an  innate  sense  of  fellowship,  seems  to  have  knit 
together  the  tribes  from  the  Rhone  and  Garonne  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Thames ;  whereas,  although  these  doubtless 
were  in  a  certain  measure  locally  connected  with  the  Celts 
in  Spain  ^nd  in  the  modern  Austria,  the  mighty  mountain 
walls  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  Romans  and  the  Germans  which 
also  operated  here  on  the  other,  interrupted  the  intercourse 
and  the  intrinsic  connection  of  the  cognate  peoples  far  othei^ 
wise  than  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  inU.>rrupted  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  continental  and  the  British  Celts.     Unhappily 
we  arc  not  permitted  to  trace  stage  by  stage  the  history  of 
ihe  int^Tnal  development  of  this  remarkable  people  in  thes« 

*  An  immigration  of  Belgic  O'lls  to  Britain  continuing  for  a  consid 
emblo  lime  accms  indicated  by  the  names  of  English  tribes  on  bolL 
banks  of  the  Thames  borrowed  from  Belgic  cantons ;  such  as  tlie  Atro 
bates,  the  Bclgae,  and  even  the  Britanni  themselves,  which  word  ap 
pears  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Brittr)nes  settled  ou  the  Soromt 
below  Amiens  first  to  an  English  catiton  and  then  to  the  whole  island. 
Tbe  English  gold  coinage  was  also  derived  fioui  the  Belgic  and  origl' 
aally  ideotical  ^ith  it. 
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ilB  chief  »Mt8 ;  we  nivsl  be  content  with  preeoitlqg  ai 
«oroe  outline  of  ita  biatorioel  culture  end  poUtiBil  ff^^ttflw^ 
ee  it  here  meets  us  in  the  time  of  Osesar, 

Gaul  was,  aooording  to  the  reports  cf  the  anoienti^  oom- 

^^^^      paratiyely  well  peopled.     Cortein  etfttemeiils 

^^  lead  us  to  infer  that  in  the  Bclgio  dietiiel*  dMre 

'irere  some   42  persons  to  the  square  mile-^a  proporftioB 

each  as  nearly  holds  at  present  for  Yalais  and  for  UTOiibi 

•*»in  the  Helvetic  canUMi  about  51^;*  it  isprobafala  thgl 

in  the  districts  which  were  more  cultivated  than  the  Belgio 

and  less  mountainous  than  the  Helvetian^  as  among  the  Bl- 

turiges,  Arvemi,  Haedui,  the  number  roae  atill 

Aj^uure     higher.    Agriculture  was  no  doubt  practised  In 

M^of       Gaul,  for  even  the  contemporaries  of  Pa  raw 

were  surprised  in  the  region  of  the  Bhine  by 

the  custom  of  manuring  with  marl,  f  and  the  primlUve 

*  The  first  levy  of  the  Belgio  cantons  exclusive  of  the  Bemi,  thit 
is,  of  the  country  between'  tlie  Seine  and  the  Scheldt  and  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Ticinitj  of  I^heuus  and  Andemach,  from  42,700  to  46,900 
square  miles,  Ls  reckoned  at  about  800,000  men ;  in  accordance  with 
which,  if  we  regard  the  proportion  of  the  first  levy  to  the  whole  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  specified  for  the  Bellovaci  as  holding  good 
generally,  the  number  of  the  Belgae  capable  of  bearing  arms  would 
amount  to  600,000  and  the  whole  population  accordingly  to  at  least 
3,000,000.  The  HeWetii  with  the  adyoinmg  peoples  numbered  before 
their  migration  836,000 ;  if  wo  assume  that  they  were  at  that  cima 
already  dislodged  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  their  territory  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  6,400  square  ndles.  Whether  the  serft  are  In- ' 
eluded  in  this,  we  can  the  less  determine,  as  we  do  not  know  the  fbrm 
idiich  slavery  assumed  amongst  the  Celts ;  what  Caesar  relates  (i.  S4)  as 
to  the  slaves,  clients,  and  debtors  of  Orgetoriz  tells  rather  in  fiivour  o( 
tlum  against,  their  l>eing  included. 

That,  moreover,  every  such  attempt  to  supply  the  statistical  basis, 
In  which  ancient  history  is  especially  deficient,  by  means  of  calculation 
toast  be  received  with  due  caution,  will  be  at  once  apprehended  by  the 
faitelligent  reader,  while  he  will  not  absolutely  reject  it  on  tiiat  aoooont 

f  **  lu  the  interior  of  Transalpine  Gaul  on  the  Rhine,"  says  Scrofa 
In  Varro,  De  R.  B.  i.  7,  8,  "  when  I  commanded  there,  I  traversed 
sojne  districts,  where  neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  nor  the  (hiiutrei 
appears,  where  they  manure  the  fields  with  white  pit^^hiUk,  where  the; 
bare  neither  rock  nor  sea-talt,  but  make  use  of  the  saline  ashes  of  eet 
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Celtic  custoin   of  pre]>;iring  l>t'('r   [rervt'sni)  iVom    hailcy  is 
likewise  an  evidence  of  the  early  and  wide  diiriision  of  the 
culture  of  grain  ;  but  it  was  not  held  in  estimation.     Even 
in  the  more  civilized  south  it  was  reckoned  not  becoming 
for  the  free  Celts  to  handle  the  plough.     In  far  higher  esti 
niation  among  the  Celts  «tood  pastoral  husbandry,  for  which 
the  Roman  land-holders  of  this  epoch  very  gladly  availed 
themselves  both  of  the  Celtic  breed  of  cattle,  and  of  the 
brave  Celtic  slaves  skilled  in  riding  and  familiar  with  the 
rearing  of  animals.*     Particularly  in  the  northern  CeHic 
distriets  pastoral  husbandry  was  thoroughly  predor««rriaOt. 
Brittany  was  in  Caesar's  time  a  country  poor  in  corn.     In 
the  north-east  dense  forests,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
heart  of  the  Ardennes,  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders  and  Lorraine^  now  so  fertile,  the  Me- 
napian  and  Treverian  shepherd  then  fed  his  half-wild  swine 
in   the  impenetrable  oak-forest     Just  as  in  the  valley  of 
Xihe  Po  the  Romans  made  the  production  of  wool  and  the 
csultare  of  com  supersede  the  Celtic  feeding  of  pigs  on 
mocras,  so  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  agriculture  in  the 
plains  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Maas  are  traceable  to  their 
influence.     In  Britain  even  the  threshing  of  corn  was  not 
yet  usual ;  and  in  its  more  northern  districts  agriculture 
was  not  practised,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  the  only 

UiD  bamt  wood  instead  of  salt**  This  description  refers  probably  to 
die  period  before  Caeflor  and  to  the  eastern  districts  of  the  old  prov- 
looe,  such  as  the  country  of  the  Allobroges ;  subsequently  Pliny  {H.  N. 
tviL  6,  42  wq.)  describes  at  length  the  Gallo-Britannlc  manuring  with 
marL 

•  "  The  Ckllic  oxen  especially  are  of  good  repute  in  Italy,  for  field 

M>oiir  forsooth ;  whereas  the  Ligurian  are  good  for  nothing  *'  ( Varro, 

i>e  R.  R,  it  6,  9).     Here,  no  doubt,  Cisalpine  6aal  is  referred  to,  but 

t^e  pastoral  husbandry  there  doubtless  goes  back  to  the  Celtic  epoch. 

l^utiw  already  mentions  the  **  Gallic  ponies"  {Oallici  cankrii,  AuL  iii. 

CS,  21).     "  It  is  not  every  race  that  is  suited  for  the  business  of  herds- 

■lacn  ;  neither  the  Bastulians  nor  the  Turdulians  "  (both  in  Andalusia) 

**  are  fit  for  it ;  the  Celts  are  the  best,  especially  as  respects  beasts  for 

viding  and  burden  {iumema)  "  (Yarro,  De  H.  R.  ii.  10,  4). 
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known  mode  of  turning  the  soil  to  aocount.  Tlie  cuUnrr 
of  the  olive  and  vine,  which  yielded  rich  prcduoe  to  the 
Massiliots,  was  nr)t  yet  prosecuted  beyond  the  CevenneB  itt 
the  time  of  Caesar. 

The  Gauls  were  from  the  first  disponed  to  settle  Id 

groups;   there  were  open  Tillages  everywhere^ 
|g'  and  the  Helvetic  canton  alone  numbered  in  6M 

four  hundred  of  these,  besides  a  multitude  of 
single  homesteads.  But  there  were  not  wanting  also  walled 
towns,  whose  walls  of  alternate  layers  surprised  the  Ro- 
mans both  by  their  suitableness  and  by  the  elegant  com^ 
bination  of  timber  and  stones ;  while,  it  is  true,  even  in 
the  towns  of  the  Allobroges  the  buildings  were  erected 
solely  of  wood.  Of  such  towns  the  Helvetii  had  twelve 
and  the  Suessiones  an  equal  number ;  whereas  in  the  more 
northern  districts,  such  as  among  the  Nervii,  while  there 
were  doubtless  also  towns,  the  population  during  war 
sought  protection  in  the  morasses  and  forests  rather  than 
behind  their  walls,  and  beyond  the  Thames  the  primitive 
defence  of  the  wooden  abatis  altogether  took  the  place  of 
towns  and  was  in  war  the  only  place  of  refuge  for  men  and 
herds. 

In  close  association  with  the  comparatively  considerable 

development  of  urban  life  stands  the  activity 

Interooune.         «  .  i        i       i  ^    i  -r^ 

of  intercourse  by  land  and  by  water.  iiVery- 
where  there  were  roads  and  bridges.  The  river-navigation, 
which  streams  like  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine, 
of  themselves  invited,  wa?  considerable  and  lucrative.  But 
far  more  remarkable  was  the  maritime  navigation  of  the 
Celts.  Not  only  were  the  Celts,  to  all  appearance,  the 
nation  that  first  regularly  navigated  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
we  find  that  the  art  of  building  and  of  managing  vessels 
had  attained  among  them  a  remarkable  development.  The 
navigation  of  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  had,  as 
may  readily  be  conceived  from  the  nature  of  the  waters 
traversed  by  them,  for  a  comparatively  long  period  adhered 
to  the  oar ;  the  war-vessels  of  the  Phoenicians,  Hellenes, 
and  Romans  were  at  all  times  oared  galleys,  in  which  tht 
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^  was  applied  onlj  aa  an  oooaaional  aid  to  the  oar ;  the 

tnfing  Yeaaels  alone  were  in  the  epoeh  of  developed  andeitl 

ciTiliiation  "  aailera  '^  properly  so  called.*    But,  while  the 

Gaols  employed  in  the  channel  in  Caesar's  time,  as  for  long 

afterwards,  a  species  of  portable  leathern  skiffs,  which  seen 

^o  hare  hh^  in  the  main  common  oared  boats,  on  the  wcsl 

^c^ast  of  Gaol  the  Santones,  the  Pictones,  and  above  all  the 

^^oeti,  sailed  in  large  though  clumsily  built  ships,  whfeb 

^^re  not  impelled  by  oars  but  were  provided  with  leathern 

^^lls  and  iron  anchor-chains ;  and  they  employed  these  not 

^^^ly  for  their  traffic  with  Britain,  but  also  in  naral  combat. 

^^re  therefore  we  not  only  meet  for  the  first  time  witk 

l^^^igation  in  the  open  ocean,  but  we  find  that  here  the  sail- 

l^'^^  vessel  first  fully  took  the  place  of  the  oared  boat — ^aa 

^  ^>>provement,  it  is  true,  which  the  declining  activity  of  the 

^^d  world  did  not  know  how  to  turn  to  account,  and  the 

^^^measurable  results  of  which  our  own  epoch  of  renewed 

^Cilture  is  employed  in  gradually  reaping. 

With  this  regular   maritime   intercourse  between   the 
^^j^^  British  and  Gallic  coasts,  the  very  close  politi- 

cal connection  between  the  inhabitants  on  both 
'^ides  of  the  channel  is  as  easily  explained  as  the  flourishing 
of  transmarine  commerce  and  of  fisheries.     It  was  the  Celts 
of  Brittany  in  particular,  that  brought  the  tin  of  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  from  England  and  carried  it  by  the  river  and 
land  routes  of  Gaul  to  Narbo  and  Massilia.    The  statement, 
l.hat  in  Caesar's  time  certain  tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
TChine  subsisted  on  fish  and  birds'  eggs,  may  probably  refer 
Xo  the  circumstance  that  marine  fishing  and  the  collectioo 
^f  the  eggs  of  sea-birds  were  prosecuted  there  on  an  ex- 

*  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  designation  of  the  trading 
or  ^  round  '*  as  contrasted  with  the  "  long  **  or  war  vessel,  and  the  siniU 
lar  contrast  of  the  ^*  oared  ships  "  (iirUtairoi  i^ct)  and  the  '*  merchant 
men  **  (^A«caS«T,  Dion/s.  iii.  44) ;  and  moreover  by  the  sinallnoss  of  tht 
erew  in  the  trading  vessels,  which  in  the  very  largest  amounted  to  not 
more  than  200  men  (Rhein.  If  us.  N.  F.  xl  626),  while  in  the  ordinary 
galley  of  three  decks  there  were  employed  170  rowers  (ii.  49).  Oomp 
Meven,  Phoen.  VL  8,  1S7  109. 
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te/isivc  scalo.  When  we  put  together  and  endeavour  to  fill 
up  the  isolated  and  scantj  statements  which  hare  reaoked 
OS  regarding  the  Celtio  oommerce  and  iuterooursei  we-ecMM 
to  see  why  the  tolls  of  the  riyer  and  maritinie  porCa  pkj 
a  great  part  in  the  badgets  of  oertafai  cantonsi  such  aa  llioat 
of  the  Haedui  and  the  Veneti,  and  whj  the  oUef  god  of 
Mm  nation  was  regarded  by  them  aa  the  proteeMnr  of  At 
roads  and  of  oommeroey  and  at  the  same  time  aa  the  In 

▼entor  of  manu&ctures.  Accordingly  the  Caltfte 
{JJJJ^*^       industry  cannot  have  been  wholly  undeveloped ; 

indeed  the  singular  dexterity  of  the  Oeltai  and 
their  peculiar  skill  in  imitoting  any  model  and  eieoatbig 
any  instructions,  are  noticed  by  Gaeaar.  In  moat  bramcliei^ 
however,  their  handicraft  does  not  appear  to  have  rtasB 
above  the  ordinary  level;  the  manu^ture  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuffs,  that  subsequently  flourished  in  central  and 
northern  Graul^  was  demonstrably  called  into  existeooe  onl} 
by  the  Romans.  The  elaboration  of  metals  forma  an  ea* 
ception,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  one.  The  oopper 
implements  not  unfrequendy  of  excellent  workmanahip 
and  ev^  now  malleable,  which  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
tombs  of  Gaul,  and  the  carefully  adjusted  Arvemian  gold 
coins,  are  still  at  the  present  day  striking  witnesses  of  the 
skill  of  the  Celtic  workers  in  copper  and  gold ;  and  with 
this  the  reports  of  the  ancients  well  accord,  that  the  Ro- 
mans learned  the  art  of  tinning  from  the  Bituriges  and  that 
of  silvering  from  the  Alesini — inventions,  the  first  of  which 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  trafiio  in  tin,  and  both  of 
which  were  probably  made  in  the  period  of  Celtic  freedom. 
Hand  in  hand  with  dexterity  in  the  elaboration  of  the 

metals  went  the  art  of  procuring  them,  which 

had  attained,  more  especially  in  the  iron  mines 
01  the  Loire,  such  a  degree  of  professional  skill  that  the 
miners  played  an  important  part  in  the  sieges.  The  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  Romans  of  this  period,  that  Graul  was 
one  of  the  richest  gold  countries  in  the  world,  is  no  doubt 
refuted  by  tlie  well-known  nature  of  the  soil  and  by  ths 
^racter  of  the  articles  discovered  in  the  Celtio  tomba,  ii 
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v-vhich    g(;lfl   appears   hut   sparintrly  and   with   far   less   fre 
fluency  than  in  the  similar  repositories  of  the  true  native 
rf^ions  of  gold ;  the  idea  no  doubt  had  its  origin  merelj 
from  the  descriptions  which  Greek  travellers  and  Roman 
-soldiers,  doubtless  not  without  strong  exaggeration,  gave 
V>  their  countrymen  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Arvernian 
kings  (ill.  204),  and  of  the  treasures  of  the  Tolosan  tem- 
ples (ill.  222).     But  their  stories  were  not  pure  fictioni. 
It  may  well  be  belieyed  that  in  and  near  the  rivers  wliich 
flow  from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  gold-washing  and 
searches  for  gold,  which  are  unprofitable  at  the  present 
valae  of  labour,  were  worked  with  profit  and  on  a  consider* 
ibie  scale  in  ruder  times  and  with  a  system  of  slavery ; 
besides,  the  commercial  relations  of  Gaul  may,  as  is  not 
onfrequently    the   case   with    half-civilized    peoples,    have 
ikvoured  the  accumulation  of  a  dead  stock  of  the  precious 
metals. 

The  low  state  of  the  arts  of  design  is  remarkable,  and 

is  the  more  striking  by  the  side  of  this  niechan- 

^1  sad  Mi-     j^j^i  gjjjj]  jjj  handling  the  metals.     The  fondness 

for  parti-coloured  and  brilliant  ornaments  shows 
^e  want  of  a  proper  taste,  which  is  sadly  confirmed  by  the 
Oallic  coins  with  their  representations  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly simple,  sometimes  odd,  but  always  childish,  in  design, 
and  almost  without  exception  rude  beyond  parallel  in  their 
exiecution.     It  is  perhaps  unexampled  that  a  coinage  prac- 
tised for  centurion  with  a  certain  technical  skill  should  have 
essentially  limited  itself  to  always  imitating  two  or  three 
Greek  dies,  and  alwyys  with  increasing  deformity.     On  the 
other  hand  the  art  of  poetry  was  highly  valued  by  the  Celts, 
and  intimateiy  blended  with  the  religious  and  even  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  nation ;  we  find  religious  poetry, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  mendicant,  flourish- 
ing (iii.  204).     Natural  science  and  philosophy  also  found, 
although  subject  to  the  forms  and  fetters  of  the  theology 
oC  the  country,  a  certain  amount  of  attention  among  the 
Celts ;  and  Hellenic  humanism  met  with  a  ready  reception 
'^erever  and  in  whatever  shape  it  approached  them.     TIki 
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knowlt'dgo  i<r  writing  waageiuivral  nt  leust  among  the  priests 
For  tho  luusi  part  in  fiiie  Gniil  Jie  Greek  writing  wa'i  mudi 
use  of  in  Caesar's  time,  as  was  done  among  others  hy  th* 
Helveiii;  but  m  its  loosC  aouthern  district  even  Uien,  in 
conaei)  ui'ncu  of  intercourse  with  the  Bomanizcd  Celts,  tiir 
Latin  altained  -— -i"™;""'"" — ■■■■»  meet  with  it,  for  instAiire  ^ 
nn  the  Arven  rioi 

The  politii  the  Celtic  nation  also  pr^ 

901  ie  phenomena.     Tha   con. 

^JJiSSht"     ^i  *««  \>»9ti  in  Ihis  cose,  u 

e7i  ao-«aaton,  vrith  il«  prince, 

its  council  of  la  oommunity  of  freemtn 

capable  of  be«  le  peculiarity  in  this  caas 

WHS  tliat  it  nt  this  cantonal  oonstitution. 

Among  the  liret^ks  and  Romans  the  canton  was 
^Mtniion.     vi^ry  early  suporseded   by  the  rin^wall  as  thi> 

basis  of  political  unity  ;  where  two  cantons  dm* 
within  the  same  walla,  they  amalgamated  into  one  common- 
wealth ;  where  a  body  of  burgesses  aaai^aied  to  a  portion 
of  their  fellow  burgesses  a  new  ijugwalOthere  regularly 
arose  in  this  way  a  new  stat«  (x>nnect«3with  the  naother- 
community  only  by  the  ties  of  piety  or  at  most  uf  client- 
ship.  Among  the  Celts  ou  the  other  band  the  "  burgess- 
body  "  continued  at  all  times  to  be  the  clan ;  prince  and 
council  presided  over  the  canton  and  not  over  any  town, 
and  the  gi-neral  diet  of  the  canton  formed  the  authority  of 
last  resort  in  the  state.  The  town  had,  as  in  the  East, 
merely  mercantile  and  strategic,  not  political  importance; 
for  which  reason  the  Gallic  townships,  even  when  walled 
and  very  considerable  such  as  Vienna  and  Genavs,  were  in 
tlio  view  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  merely  villages.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  the  original  clan.canslJtution  still  snb- 
■isted  substantially  unaltered  among  the  insular  Celts  and 
in  the  northern  cantons  of  the  main-land ;  the  general  aa- 
senibly  held  the  supreme  authority;  the  prince  was  is 
esscrtial  questions  bound  by  its  decrees  ;  the  common  ooui^ 
cil  was  numerous — it  numbered  in  certain  olars  six  hundred 
members^  -but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  ntore  import 
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aiice  than  the  senate  under  the  Roman  kings.  In  the  more 
Rtirring  southern  portion  of  the  land,  again,  one  or  two 
generations  before  Caesar — the  children  of  the  last  kingn 
were  still  ^iving  in  his  time — there  had  ooeurred,  at  least 
among  the  larger  clans,  the  Arvemi,  Haedui,  Sequani,  He)- 
▼etii,  a  rrrolutipn  which  set  aside  the  royal  dominioD  and 
^ve  tb^  power  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility. 

It  ] '  simply  the  reverse  side  of  the  total  want  of  urban 
commonwealths  among  tlie  Celts  jusc  notlced| 
Mantoff  that  the  opposite  pole  of  political  development, 

^^  knighthood,  so  thoroughly  preponderates  in  the 

Celtic  dan-constitution.     The  Celtic  aristocracy  was  to  all 
appearance  a  high  nobility,  for  the  most  part  perhaps  the 
members  of  the  royal  or  formerly  royal  families ;  as  in- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  the  heads  of  the  opposite  parties 
in  the  same  clan  very  frequently  belong  to  the  same  house. 
These  great  families  combined  in  their  hands  financial,  war- 
like, and  political  ascendency.    They  monopolized  the  leases 
of  the  profitable  rights  of  the  state.     They  compelled  the 
common  freemen,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  load  of  debt, 
to  borrow  from  them,  and  to  surrender  their  freedom  first 
«2e  facto  as  debtors,  then  de  jure  as  bondmen.     They  de 
Teloped  the  system  of  retainers,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  the 
nobility  to  surround  themselves  with  a  number  of  hired 
mounted  servants — the  amhacti  as  they  were  called  * — and 

*  This  remarkable  word  must  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  Hixth 

eentary  of  Rome  among  the  Celts  in  the  valley  of  the  Po ;  for  Ennius 

is  already  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  can  only  have  reached  the  Italians 

al  00  early  a  period  from  that  quarter.    It  is  not  merely  Celtic,  bow. 

•fer,  but  altio  German,  the  root  of  our  "  Amt,"  as  indeed  the  retainer- 

wjBtaoi  itself  is  common  to  the  Celts  and  the  Germans.    It  would  be  of 

great  historical  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  word — and  there- 

torn  the  thing— oame  to  the  Celts  from  the  Germans,  or  to  the  Germanf 

from  the  Celts.    If^  as  is  usually  supposed,  the  word  is  originally  Ger. 

■Ban  and  primarily  signified  the  servant  standing  in  battle  "  agsilnst  the 

back**  (ofufMagainst,  6aJk«back)  of  his  master,  this  is  not  wholly 

inreoonoilable  with  the  singularly  early  occurrence  of  this  word  among 

Ihe  Celts.    According  to  all  analogy  the  right  to  keep  ambaicti^  that  is, 

S«vA9i  iitffBmroi  cannot  have  Delonged  to  the  Celtic  nobility  from  Uii 

vatset,  but  must  only  have  developed  itself  gradually  in  antagonism  tf 
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thereby  to  form  a  state  within  the  state ;  and,  resting  on 
the  support  of  these  troops  of  their  own,  they  defied  tht 
U>gal  authorities  and  the  common  levy  and  practically  bro.Ve 

up  the  commonwealth.  If  in  a  dan,  which  num- 
S^f^tSf  bered  about  80,000  men  capable  of  arms,  a  sin* 
J^StaSSn!    S^®  noble  could  appear  at  the  diet  with  lOfiW 

retainers,  not  reckoning  the  bondmen  and  the 
debtors,  it  is  clear  that  such  an  one  was  an  independimt 
dynast  rather  than  a  burgess  of  his  clan.  Moreover,  th» 
leading  families  of  the  different  clans  were  closely  con- 
nected and  through  intermarriages  and  special  treaties 
formed  virtually  a  compact  league,  in  presence  of  which 
the  single  clan  was  powerless.  Therefore  the  communities 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and 
sword-law  reigned  throughout.  The  dependent  found  pro- 
tection only  from  his  master,  whom  duty  and  interest  com- 
pelled to  redress  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  client ;  the  state 
had  no  longer  the  power  to  protect  those  who  were  free, 
and  consequently  these  gave  themselves  over  in  numbers 
to  some  powerful  man  as  clients. 

The  common  assembly   lost  its  political  importance; 

the  older  monarchy  and  to  the  equality  of  the  free  commons.  If  thui 
the  system  of  ambacti  among  the  Celts  was  not  an  ancient  and  national, 
but  a  comparatively  recent  institution,  it  is — looking  to  ttie  relation 
which  had  subsisted  for  centuries  between  the  Celts  and  Gennans,  and 
which  is  to  be  explained  further  on— not  merely  possible  but  ereu  prob- 
able that  the  Celts,  in  Ituly  as  in  Gaul,  employed  Germans  chiefly  as 
those  hired  servant^at-orius.  The  **  Swiss  guard  "  would  therefore  in 
that  case  be  some  thousands  of  years  older  than  people  Huppose.  Should 
the  tenn  by  which  the  Romans,  perhaps  after  the  example  of  the  Celts, 
designate  the  Germans  aa  a  nation — the  name  Germani — be  really  of 
Celtic  origin  (ii.  97),  this  obviously  accords  very  well  with  that  Ivpolhfr 
418  No  doubt  these  ujisumptions  must  necessarily  give  way,  sho.ild  the 
word  ambactut  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  way  from  a  Celtic  root, 
as  in  fact  Zeuss  (Gramw..  p.  761),  though  doubtfully,  traces  it  to  anibi^ 
around  and  aig^m  afjercy  viz.  persons  moving  round  or  moved  round,  and 
BO  attendants,  servants.  The  circumstance  that  the  word  occurs  also  af 
a  Celtic  proper  name  (Zeuss,  p.  89),  and  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the 
Cambrian  am aetA— peasant,  labourer  (Zeuss,  p.  179),  cannot  df^'ide  thi 
point  either  way 
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and  even  the  power  of  the  prince,  which  should 
-tiiemoa^  have  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility, 
*'^^*  succumbed  to  it  among  the  Celts  as  well  as  in 

Latium.    In  place  of  the  king  came  the  "judgment- worker" 
or  Vergobretus*  who  was  like  the  Roman  consul  nondinatod 
only  for  a  year.     So  far  as  the  canton  still  held  together  at 
ally  it  was  led  by  the  common  council,  in  which  naturally 
the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  usurped  the  government.     Of 
course  under  such  circumstances  there  was  agitation  in  the 
several  clans  much  in  the  same  way  as  there  had  been  agi- 
tation  in  Latium  for  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  :  while  the  nobility  of  the  different  communities  com- 
bined to  form  a  separate  alliance  hostile  to  the  power  of 
^he  community,  the  multitude  ceased  not  to  desire  the  re- 
storation of  the  monarchy ;  and  not  unfrequently  an  emi- 
nent nobleman  attempted,  as  Spurius  Cassius  had  done  in 
KomCy  with  the  support  of  the  mass  of  those  belonging  to 
the  canton  to  break  down  the  power  of  his  peers,  and  to 
reinstate  the  crown  in  its  rights  for  his  own  special  benefit. 
While  the  individual  cantons  were  thus  irremediably 
declining,  the  sense  of  unity  was  at  the  same 
•rdfl  nation-     time  powerfully  stirring  in  the  nation  and  seek- 
*^'         ing  in  various  ways  to  take  shape  and  hold. 
That  combination  of  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  individual  canton-unions,  while  disturbing 
the  existing  order  of  things,  awakened  and  fostered  the 
idea  of  the  collective  unity  of  the  nation.     The  attacks 
directed  against  the  nation  from  without,  and  the  continued 
diminution   of  its   territory   in  war  with    its   neighbours, 
operated  in  the  same  direction.     Like  the  Hellenes  in  theii 
^vrars  with  the  Persians,  and  the  Italians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Celts,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  seem  to  have  become  con 
«cious  of  the  existence  and  the  power  of  their  national  unity 
in  the  wars  acjainst  Rome.     Amidst  the  dissensions  of  rival 
elans  and  all  their  feudal  quarrelling  there  might  still  be 
heard  the  voices  of  those  who  were  ready  to  prrohase  ihi 

*  From  the  Celtic  words  guerff  mmworker  ana  brfthmmyvlffhent. 
You  IV.— 12* 
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iiidt^ju  ndeijce  of  the  nation  at  the  coat  of  the  independence 
■>f  the  several  canUMiai  and  even  At  that  of  tlie  indepeodenai 
of  the  nobility.  Thp  thorough  popnlaritj  «if  the  appoA 
tion  to  B  fiM-eign  yoke  mm  ehown  by  the  wiani  of  XJnanr, 
vritb  re&reooe  to  whoim  the  Celtio  petriot  party  ^eanpied 
a  position  entirdy  Jiiniilar  to  diat  of  the  Genoan  paMgli 
lowarda  Napoleon ;  ita  extent  and  organiation  ai»  iMalad 
among  other  things,  by  the  telegraphic  rapidity  with  which 
news  yfh^  commqnicated  from  one  point  to  anc^ther. 

The  universality  and  the  strength  of  the  Celto.  national 

feeling  would  be  inexplicable  but  for  tl^  dronoi" 
«^  cS^  stanoe  that,  amidst  the  greatest  political  di^iaioiii 
^^^^  the  Celtio  nation  had  for  long  been  oentralined  in 

Dmkta.         respect  of  religion  and  even  of  theokgy.    Iha 

Celtio  priesthood  or,  tp  use  the  native  Qanae^  the 
corporation  of  tlie  DnildSy  certainly  embraoed  the  Britiah 
islands  and  all  Gaul,  and  perhi^ps  also  other  Geltie. 
tries,  in  a  common  religioua^iational  bond.  It 
apecial  head  eleeted  by  the  priests  theouelves;  epeoiiM 
schools,  in  which  its  very  comprefaiensive  tradition  waa 
transmitted;  spedal  privileges,  particularly  exemption  from 
taxation  and  military  service,  which  every  dan  respected ; 
annual  councils,  whidi  were  held  near  Chartres  at  the  **"  cen- 
tre of  Uie  Celtic  earth ; "  and  above  all,  a  believing  people, 
who  in  painful  devotion  and  blind  obedience  to  their  priests 
seem  to  have  been  nowise  inferior  to  the  Irish  of  modem 
times.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  such  a  priesthood 
attempted  to  usurp,  as  it  partially  did  usurp,  the  secular 
government ;  where  the  annual  monarchy  subsisted,  it  con* 
ducted  the  elections  in  the  event  of  an  interregnum;  it 
sviccessliilly  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  excluding  individuak 
and  whole  comf  junities  from  religious,  and  consequenUy 
also  from  dvil,  sodety ;  it  was  careful  to  draw  to  itself 
the  most  important  dvil  causes,  especially  processes  as  to 
boundaries  and  inheritance ;  on  the  ground,  apparentiy,  of 
its  right  to  exdude  from  the  community  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  national  custom  that  criminals  should  be  taken  by 
preference  for  the  usual  hunum  sacrifices,  it  developed  al 
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tensive  priestly  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  was  co-ordi> 
with  Uiat  of  the  kings  and  vergobrets  ;  it  even  claimed 
^e  right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace.  The  Gauls  were 
Dot  far  removed  from  an  ecclesiastical  state  with  its  pops 
And  councils,  its  immunities,  interdicts,  and  spiritual  courts ; 
only  this  ecclesiastical  state  did  not,  like  that  of  reccui 
iim€»s:,  «tand  aloof  from  the  nations,  but  was  on  the  con* 
trary  pre-eminently  national. 

But  while  the  sense  of  mutual  relationship  was  thus 
vividly  awakened  among  the  Celtic  tribes,  the 
Htioai  «»•      nation  was  still  precluded  from  attaining  a  basis 
of  political  centralization,  such  as  Italy  found  in 
the  Roman  burgesses,  and  the  Hellenes  and  Germans  in  the 
Aiacedonian  and  Frank  kings.     The  Celtic  priesthood  and 
likewise  the  nobility — ^although  both  in  a  certain  sense  ro> 
presented  and  combined  the  nation — were  yet,  on  the  one 
liaod,  incapable  of  uniting  it  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar 
class-interests,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  allow  no  king  and  no  canton  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
union.     Attempts  at  this  work  were  not  wanting  ;  they  fol- 
lowed, as  the  cantonal  constitution  suggested,  the  system 
of  hegemony.     A   powerful  canton  induced  a 
525i5£**"      weaker  to  become  subordinate,  on  such  a  foot- 
ing that  the  leading  canton  acted  for  the  other 
as  well  as  for  itself  in  its  external  relations  and  stipulated 
tor  it  in  state-treaties,  while  the  dependent  canton  bound 
itself  to  render  military  service  and  sometimes  also  to  psy 
a  tribute.     In  this  way  a  series  of  separate  leagues  arose ; 
but  there  was  no  leading  canton  for  all  Gaul — no  tie,  how- 
ever loose,  combining  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (iii.  204)  that  the  Ro 

mans  at  the  commencement  of  their  Transalpine 

l^eBdgto      conquests  found  in  the  north  a  Britanno-Belgio 

league  under  the  leadership  of  the  Suessiones, 

and  in  central  and  southern  Gaul  the  confederation  of  the 

Arvemi,  with  which  latter  the  Haedui,  althoug'i  having  a 

weaker  body  of  clients,  cairied  on  a  rivalry.     In  Caesar's 

time  we  find  the  Belgae  in  north-eastern  Gaul  between  thf 
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Siir.t'  and  the  Rhine  still  forming  jiich  an  association,  whicb 
however,  apparently  no  longer  extends  to  Briti 
unMOMkp       ain ;  by  their  side  there  a^peara,  hi  the  mod«n; 
^""'^  Nornumdy  and  Brf ttany,  the  league  of  the  Ani 

morican  or  the  maritime  cantons:  fat  oentral  or  proper 
Gaul  two  parties  as  formerly  contended  for  the  hegi^noiiji 
the  rne  headed  by  the  Haedui,  the  other  by  the  Bequatil 
after  the  Arvemians  weakened  by  the  wars  with  Rome  had 
retired.  These  different  oonfederades  sabsistad 
•f  oSSST  independentiy  side  by  side ;  the  leading  states 
^^  of  central  Ganl  appear  never  to  have  extended 

their  dientship  to  the  nortli-eafit  nor,  seriously,  even  to  the 
nortli-west  of  Gaul. 

The  impulse  of  tiie  nation  towards  unity  found  doubt* 
less  a  certain  gratification  in  these  cantonal 
of  thflM  uniona ;  but  they  were  in  every  respect  unsatia* 
'**''"^  foctory.  The  union  was  of  the  loosest  ldnd| 
constantly  fluctuating  between  alliance  and  hegemony ;  the 
representation  of  the  whole  body  in  peace-  by  the  foderal 
diets,  in  war  by  the  general,*  was  in  the  highest  degree 
feeble.  The  Belgian  confederacy  alone  seems  to  have  been 
bound  together  somewhat  more  firmly;  the  national  en* 
thusiasm,  from  which  the  successful  repulse  of  the  Gimbri 
proceeded  (iii.  231),  may  have  proved  beneficial  to  it.  The 
contests  for  the  hegemony  made  a  breech  in  every  league, 
which  time  did  not  close  but  widened,  because  the  victory 
of  any  one  competitor  still  left  its  opponents  in  possession 
of  political  existence,  and  it  always  remained  open  to  them, 
even  though  they  had  submitted  to  clientship,  subsequently 
to  renew  the  struggle.  The  rivalry  among  the  more  power- 
(\il  cantons  not  only  set  these  at  variance,  but  spread  into 
every  dependent  clan,  into  every  village,  often  indeed  into 
ftvery  house,  for  ench  individual  chose  his  side  according  to 
nis  personal  relations.  As  Hellas  exhausted  its  strengtii 
not  so  much  in  the  struggle  of  Athens  against  Sparta  as 

*  The  position  which  such  a  federal  general  occupied  with  refermM 
•0  hifl  troopa,  is  shoiwn  by  the  accusation  of  high  treason  raised  againil 
rerciugetoiiz  (Caesar,  B.  G.,  Tii.  20). 
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h  the  internal  strife  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian 

Aotions  in  every  dependent  community,  and  even  in  Athena 

Itself  so  the  rivalry  of  the  Arverni  and  Haedui  with  its 

repetitions  on  a  smaller  and  smallei  scale  destroyed  the 

Ocltio  people. 

The  defensive  capacity  of  the  nation  felt  the  reflex  iii> 
V  ^  ndftis       fluence  of  these  political  and  social  relational 
The  cavalry  was  throughout  the  predominant 
arm ;  alongside  of  which  among  the  Belgae,  and 
still  more  in  the  British  islands,  the  old  national 
ar-ohariots  appear  in  remarkable  efficiency.    These  equally 
umerous  and  efficient  bands  of  combatants  on  horseback 
id  in  chariots  were  formed  from  the  nobility  and  its  vas- 
;  for  the  nobles  had  a  genuine  knightly  delight  in  dogs 
Bnd  horses,  and  were  at  much  expense  to  procure  noble 
liorses  of  foreign  breed.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
«nd  the  mode  of  fighting  of  these  nobles  that,  when  the 
levy  was  called  out,  whoever  could  keep  his  seat  on  horse- 
l>ack,  even  the  grey -haired  old  man,  took  the  field,  and  that, 
when  on  the  point  of  beginning  a  combat  with  an  enemy 
of  whom  they  made  little  account,  they  swore  man  by  man 
that  they  would  keep  aloof  from  house  and  homestead, 
unless  their  band  should  charge  at  least  twice  through  the 
enemy's   line.     Among   the   hired   warriors   the   freelance 
spirit  prevailed  with  all  ite  demoralized  and  stolid  indiffer- 
ence towards  their  own  life  and  that  of  others.     This  is 
apparent  from  the  stories — however  anecdotic  their  colour- 
ing— of  the  Celtic  custom  of  tilting  by  way  of  sport  and 
now  and  then  fighting  for  life  or  death  at  a  banquet,  and  of 
the  usage  (which  prevailed  among  the  Celts,  and  outdid 
rven  the  Roman  gladiatorial  games)  of  selling  themselves 
*'>  be  killed  for  ii  set  sum  of  morey  or  a  number  of  casks 
»t  wine,  ind  voluntarily  accepting  the  fatal  blow  stretched 
n.  their  shield  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude. 
By  the  side  of  these  mounted  warriors  the  infantry  fell 
into  the  background.     In  the  main  it  essentially 
resembled  the  bands  of  Celts,  with  whoi4  the 
Romans  had  fought  in  Italy  and  Spain.     The  largo  shield 
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was,  ns  then,  the  principal  weapon  of  defence;  among  tbi 
ofiensive  arms,  OQ  the  other  hand,  the  long  thrvating  Imef 
now  played  the  oUaf  part  in  room  of  the  awoidi  WhiM 
aeveral  cantotia  waged  war  in  league,  thaj  nafHj  .m 
camped  and  fought  olaa  againat  dan ;  there  ia  !do  tnM  of 
Ihnr  glTing  to  the  levy  of  ^eaoh  oaBton  mSitavy  «i(BDiaib 
tkm  and  fonning  amaller  and  morB  lagidar  tibtioal  flohdi 
▼iaiona.  A  long  train  of  waggona  atill  dragged  the  faag^ 
gage  of  the  Celtic  army ;  inatead  of  an  iptrwofaed  camp^ 
each  aa  the  Bomana  pitdied  every  nighty  the  poor  aufaatlttila 
of  a  bamcade  of  waggona  atill  auffioed.  In  the  eaae  of 
certain  cantons,  auch  aa  the  Nervii,  the  efficiency  of  thttf 
infiintrj  is  noticed  aa  exo^tional;  it  ia  remavkable  Ihaft 
theee  had  no  cavaliy,and  perhaps  were  not  even  a  Csllic 
but  an  immigrant  German  tribe.  But.  in  general  tbe  Odtii 
infitttry  of  this  period  appeara  aa  an  unwarllke  saA  uft 
wieldy  levy  en  matm;  most  of  all  in  the  moris  aontboip 
provinces,  where. along  whh  barbarism  valoor  had elao.dkh 
appeared.  The  Celt^  says  Caesar,  veatuses  not  to  .&oe  Ae 
German  in  battle.  The  Roman  general  passed  *  oepnmB 
still  more  severe,  than  thia  judgment  on  die  Celtio.  inftntij, 
aeeing  that,  after  having  become  acquainted  with-tfaem  ia 
his  first  campaign,  he  never  agun  employed  them  in  oonr 
neotion  with  Roman  infantry. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  condition  of  the  Celts  as  Caesar 

found  it  in  the  Transalpine  regions,  there  is  an 
Stage  of  de-  unmistakeable  advance  in  civilization,  as  com- 
^Mi'^*^    pared  with  the  stage  of  culture  at  which  the 

Celts  came  before  us  a  century  and  a  half  pre- 
viously in  the  valley  of  Uie  Po.  Then  the  militia,  excel* 
lent  oif  lid  kmd,  thoroughly  preponderated  in  their  armies 
(i.  421) ;  now  the  cavalry  occupies  the  first  place.  Then 
the  Celts  dwelt  in  open  villages;  now  well  •constructed 
walls  surrounded  their  towns.  The  objects  too  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Lombardy  are,  especially  as  respects  articles 
of  copper  and  glass,  &r  inferior  to  those  of  northern  Gaul. 
Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  measure  of  the  increase  of 
culture  is  the  SAUse  of  a  common  relationship  in  the  nation; 
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io  little  of  it  oomes  to  lif^t  in  the  Celtic  battles  fought  on 
^  soU  of  what  is  now  Lombardy,  while  it  st-rikingly  ap« 
pears  in  the  struggles  against  Caesar.     To  all  appearance 
the  Celtic  nation,  when  Caesar  encountered  it,  had  already 
i^eaohed  the  maximum  of  the  culture  allotted  to  it,  and  wat 
•ven  now  on  the  decline.     The  civilization  of  the  Transal- 
pine  Celts  in  Caesar's  time  presents,  even  for  us  whc  are 
kut  very  imperfectly  informed  regarding  it,  several  aspects 
t^hat  are  estimable,  and  yet  more  that  are  interesting;  in 
aome  respects  it  is  more  alcin  to  the  modern  than  to  the 
I^ellenic-Eioraan  culture,  with  its  sailing  vessels,  its  knight- 
kood,  its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  above  all  with  its  at- 
tempts, however  imperfect,  to  build  the  state  not  on  the 
caty,  but  on  the  tribe  and  in  a  higher  degree  on  the  nation. 
Sat  just  because  we  here  meet  the  Celtic  nation  at  the 
^nilminating  point  of  its  development,  its  lesser  degree  of 
moral  endowment  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  lesser 
capacity  of  culture,  comes  more  distinctly  into  view.     It 
was  unable  to  produce  from  its  own  resources  either  a  na* 
tional  art  or  a  national  state ;  it  attained  at  the  utmost  a 
national  theology  and  a  peculiar  order  of  nobility.     The 
original  simple  valour  was  no  more ;  the  military  courage 
based  on  higher  morality  and  judicious  organization,  which 
comas  in  the  train  of  increased  civilization,  had  only  made 
its  appearance  in  a  very  stunted  form  among  the  knights. 
Barbarism  in  the  strict  sense  was  doubtless  outlived ;  the 
times  had  gone  by,  when  in  Gaul  the  fat  haunch  was  iis- 
signed  to  the  bravest  of  the  guests,  but  each  of  his  fellow- 
guests  who  thought  himself  offended  thereby  was  at  liberty 
to  challenge  the  receiver  on  that  score  to  combat,  and  when 
the  most  faithful  retainers  of  a  deceased  chief  were  burnt 
along  with  him.     But  human  sacrifices  still  continued,  and 
the  maxim  of  law,  that  torture  was  inadmissible  in  the 
case  of  the  free  man  but  allowable  in   that  of  the  free 
woman  as  well  as  of  slaves,  throws  a  far  from  agreeable 
light  on  the  position  which  the  female  sex  held  among  tho 
Celts  even  in  their  period  of  culture.     The  Celts  had  lost 
khe  advantages  which   specially  belong   to   the  primiti^t 
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npcicli  )f  nations,  but  had  not  acquired  those  whioh  eivi^ 
iiation  brings  with  it  when  it  intimatelf  and  thotougUy 
pervades  a  people. 

Such  was  the  intsnial  oomUtlon  of  the  CSettSo  natioQ.    h 

remains  that  we  set  forth  their  externa]  mlatinw 
^uSSS^^    with  thehr  neighbours,  and  desoribe  the  put 

whioh  tbej  sustained  at  this  moment  in  tfap 
mightj  rivalry  and  competitive  struggle  of  nfltiona,  in 
whioh  it  is  everywhere  still  more  difficult  to  maintain  dian 

to  acquire.  Along  the  Pyrenees  the  relations 
SJJ^i^        of  the  peoples  had  for  long  been  |)eaoeably  set- 

Uedy  and  the  times  had  long  gone  by  when  the 
Celts  there  pressed  hard  on,  and  to  some  extent  sopplanted^ 
the  Iberian,  that  is,  the  Basque,  original  population*  The 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Beam 
and  Oascony,  and  also  the  coast-steppes  to  the  south  of  the 
Garonne,  were  at  the  time  of  Caesar  in  the  undisputed  poi^ 
session  of  the  Aquitani,  a  great  number  of  small  tribes  of 
Iberian  descent,  coming  little  into  contact  with  eadi  other 
and  still  less  with  the  outer  world ;  in  this  quarter  only  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  with  the  important  port  of  Bmrdl^ 
gala  (Bordeaux)  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  the 
Bitiiriges-VivisoL 

Of  &r  greater  importance  was  the  contact  of  the  Celtio 

nation  with  the  Roman  people,  and  with  the 
Somi^        Germans.     We  need  not  here  repeat — what  has 

been  related  already — how  the  Romans. in  thdr 
slow  advance  had  gradually  pressed  back  the  Celts,  had 
at  last  occupied  the  seaboard  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  had  thereby  totally  cut  them  off  from  ItAly, 
Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea — a  catastrophe  for  which 
the  way  had  already  been  prepared  centuries  before  by  the 
lonstruction  of  the  HoUcnic  stronghold  at  the  mouth  cf  the 

Rhone.  But  wo  must  here  recall  the  fi^^t  that 
^^^  it  was  not  merely  the  superiority  of  the  Homan 
^1^1^,^  anus  which  pressed  hard  on  the  Celts,  but  quite 
{j^fr~         OS  much  that  of  Roman  culture,  which  ultimatcl} 

reaped  the  benefit  of  the  respectable  nucleus  al 
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fldlonic  civilisation  in  GhuI.     Here  too,  as  so  of^en  hap- 

penSy  trade  and  commerce  paved  the  way  for  conquest. 

The  Celt  afler  northern  fashion  was  fond  of  fiery  drinks ; 

the  &ct  that  like  the  Scythian  he  drank  the  generous  wine 

Qnniingled  and  to  intoxication,  excited  the  surprise  and  the 

(iisgust  of  the  temperate  southern ;  but  the  trader  has  no 

objection  to  deal  with  such  customers.     Soon  the  wine 

irade  to  Graul  became  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  Italian  meiw 

chant ;  it  was  nolliing  unusual  there  for  a  jar  of  wiiie  to  be 

eiz(^ianged  for  a  slave.     Other  articles  of  luxury,  such  ao 

Italian  horses,  found  advantageous  sale  in  Gaul.     There 

^rere  instances  even  already  of  Roman  burgesses  acquiring 

Landed  property  beyond  the  Roman  frontier,  and  turning 

^X  to  profit  afler  the  Italian  fashion ;  there  is  mention,  for 

^Muunple,  of  Roman  estates  in  the  canton  of  the  Segusiavi 

(near  Lyons)  as  early  as  about  673.     Beyond 

doubt  it  was   a  consequence   of  this   that,  as 

mlready  mentioned  (p.  270),  in  free  Gaul  itsvlf,  e,g,  among 

the  Arvemi,  the  Roman  language  was  not  unknown  even 

"before  the  conquest;  although  this  knowledge,  was  probably 

still  restricted  to  few,  and  even  the  leading  men  of  the  allied 

canton  of  the  Haedui  had   to  be  conversed  with  through 

interpreters.     Just  as  the  traffickers  in  fire-water  and  the 

squatters  led  the  way  in  the  occupation  of  North  America, 

so  these  Roman  wine-traders  and  landlords  paved  the  way 

for,  and  beckoned  onward,  the  future  conqueror  of  GauL 

How  vividly  this  was  felt  even   on   the  opposite  side,  is 

shovm  by  the  prohibition  which  one  of  the  most  energetic 

tribes  of  Gaul,  the  canton  of  the  Ncrvii,  like  some  German 

peoples,  issued  against  trafficking  with  the  Romans. 

Still  more  violent  even  than  the  pressure  of  the  Roniant 
from  the  Mediterranean  was  that  of  the  Gcr- 
^nuSom  mai.s  downward  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Nort  i 
Sea — a  fresh  stock  from  the  great  cradle  of  peo- 
ples in  the  East,  which  made  room  for  itself  by  the  side 
of  its  elder  brethren  with  youthful  vigour,  although  also 
with  youthful  rudeness.  Though  the  tribes  of  this  stock 
iwelling  nearest  t'^  the  Rhine — the  Usipetes,  Tencter  i,  Su 
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gaiiibri,  Uliii— had  begun  tQ  be  in  some  degree  civilized 
and  had  at  least  oeused  voliiuUrily  to  change  their  ftbod«s, 
all  iiccouiita  yet  ogrei!  that  farther  inland  ugriculturu  '"ni 
of  Jiuli;  importance,  and  the  sevenil  tribes  hud  hardly  vet 
Bttainud  lixed  abodes.     It  ia  significant  iu  this  respect  ihni 


their 


on 


•  hardly  knew  how  U: 
if  the  interior  of  German) 
core  only  known  to  tliom 
of  the  Suebi,  that  is  the 
d  the  Mai'comanni,  tiiat  ia, 
^hich  were  hardly  ciuittHui! 
h  they  appeared  as  such  to 
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wandering  pe 
the  b order- wi 
nanies  in  Coe 
the  Romans  i 
name.''  of  canto 

The  niojt  violent  pressure  of  this  great  nation  fell  upon 

the  Colts.  The  struggles,  in  which  the  Germana 
Sl'ii'S"*!*  probably  engaged  with  the  Colts  for  the  poasea- 
lotheCel'n.     ®''^"  °*"  ^''^  r^'ons  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are 

wholly  withdrawn  from  our  view.  We  are  only 
able  to  perceive,  that  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
of  Rome  all  the  land  as  liir  as  the  Rhine  was  already  lost 
to  the  Celts  ;  that  the  Boii,  who  were  probably  once  settled 
in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  (iii.  311),  were  homeless  wander- 
ers ;  and  that  even  the  Black  Forest  formerly  posses8ed  by 
the  Helvetii  (iii.  211),  if  not  taken  possession  of  by  the 
German  tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity,  was  at  least  WBSt« 


■  Caeiur's  Suebi  Here  probibl;  the  Chitti ;  but  tiitX  d 
certaiDlr  belonged  in  Caeair'e  time,  and  eveD  much  later,  to  ever;  otbn 
Qermui  stock  whidi  could  bu  dtworibed  as  a  regularl;  WBudoriog  Oat. 
Auiordingl;  if,  as  is  not  to  be  dout)(ed,  tlie  "  kiug  of  the  Suebi "  ia 
Hela  (iiL  1)  and  Pliny  (//.  ^^.  iL  61,  110)  niis  Ariovi^tus,  it  by  iio^ 

neaul  tliercrore   Tullons  thai  Ariuvistun  wjis  a  Cbactui.     Tli«  Harco 

luanni  cannot  be  dpiunus'^mci^d  as  a  di»*'incc  people  before  Uartrad  ;  i^K 
b  very  posaiblo  tbat  the  word  up  tu  that  point  iadicatea  notliiug  bu.** 
irliii  it  etjiuologitsllj  aigniliei-'the  laud,  or  IroDliiT,  guard.     Wlien 
(kesar  (i   Dl)  iDi^atioiiB  Uaruonjanlii  among  the  peoples  GgbtiQg  in  i)li 
arm;  of  Arlovietus,  lie  maj  in  tlii.s  iogtance  bave  miaunderatuod  a  merely 
■ppellutii  e  deaigiia^oti,  just  ai  he  hai  dc<adedlj  done  ia  Ibe  cue  of  Uh 
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^bataable  borderv4And,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  even  then, 
what  it  was  afterwards  called,  the  Helvetian  desert  Tbi 
btrbaroua  atrat^j  of  the  Germans — whidi  secured  them 
from  hostile  attacks  by  laying  waste  the  neighbourhood  for 
ailoa  sooms  to  have  been  applied  here  on  the  greatest 
icale. 

But  the  Germans  had  nci  remained  stationary  at  the 
Rhine.    The  march  of  the  Cimbrian  and  Tea- 
mb«^«i«    tonic  ho^t,  composed,  as  respects  its  flower,  of 
ttS  rSS^     Geruian  ti'ibes,  which  had  swept  with  such  force 
£fty  years  before  over  Panuonia,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  seemed  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  grand  recfm* 
9%aUsanc€.    Already  different  German  tribes  had   formed 
jxsriiuyient  settlements  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  especially 
of  its  lower  course ;  having  intruded  as  conquerors,  these 
settlers  continued  to  demand  hostages  and  to  levy  annual 
'tribute  from  the  Gallic  inhabitants  in  their  neigh  bo urhood| 
ms  if  from  subjects.     Among  these  German  tribes  were  the 
Aduatuci,  who  from  a  fragment  of  the  Cimbrian  horde  (iii. 
t231)  had  grown  into  a  considerable  canton,  and  a  number 
of  other  tribes  afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  the  Tungri  on  the  Maas  in  the  region  of  Liege ;  even 
the  Treveri  (about  Treves)  and  the  Nervii  (in  Ilainault), 
two  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  peoples  of  this  re- 
gion, are  directly  designated  by  respectable  authorities  as 
Germans.     The  complete  credibility  of  these  accounts  must 
certainly  remain  doubtful,  since,  as  Tacitus  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  peoples  last  mentioned,  it  was  subsequently, 
at  least  in  these  regions,  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  descended 
of  German  bloud  and  not  to  belong  to  the  little-esteem i)d 
Celtic  nation ;  yet   the   population    in    the  region  cf  the 
Scheldt,  Maas,  and  Moselle  seems  certainly  to  have  bo> 
come,  in  one  way  or  another,  largely  mingled  with  Ger> 
man  elements,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  come  under  German 
influences.     The  Gerntan  settlements  themselves  were  per- 
haps small ;  they   were  not  unimportant,  for  amidst  the 
chaotic  obscurity,  through  which  we  see  the  stream  of  peo> 
pies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rlilne  ebbing  and  flewiig 
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•bout  ttiia  period, 

we  cjui  well  perceive  that  larger  Gerniu 

hordey  were  prqiaring 

to  cross  the  Ehino  in  the  track  ot 

these  udv^nued  post*. 

Threatened  on  two  sides  by  foreiKB 

domihacioi]  and  torn  by  internal  dissension,  it  w»s  scareejj 

to  be  expucti 

^  Celtic  natiuD  would  now 

rally  and  save 

vigour.     Dismemberment 

»nd  decay  in 

erinent,  hod  hitherto  beet 

its  history  j  h 

,  -which  ould  name  no  day 

like   tlioso   of 

damis,  of  Aricia  and  tli« 

Raudinu  field- 

iren  in  its  time  of  vigour, 

hud  [tiude  no 

Masailia  by  a  united  elTurl 

—now  when  ctuj 

UiUg 

nna  come,  defend   itself  against  so 

formidiibl 

0  foes  1 

The  less  the  Celts,  left  to  themaelves,  were  a  mntcb  for 
the  Germans,  the  more  reason  had  the  Romans 
policy  with      carefully   to  watch  over   the  complioatioBS   io 
tho  oo-joan     whith  the  two  natious  might  be  involved.     Al- 
'"'""'"■  thoUf,'h   the  movements  thence  arising   had  not 

up  to  the  present  time  directly  alfected  them,  they  and 
their  most  important  interests  were  yet  concerned  in  the 
issue  of  those  movements.  As  may  readily  be  conceived, 
the  internal  condiUon  of  the  Celtic  nation  had  become 
speedily  and  permanently  mixed  up  with  its  outward  re- 
laticjns.  As  in  Greece  the  Lacedaemonian  party  combined 
with  Persia  against  the  Athenians,  so  the  Romans  from 
their  first  Jippearanoe  beyond  the  Alps  had  found  a  support 
against  the  Arverni,  who  were  then  the  ruling  power  among 
the  southern  Cults,  in  their  rivals  for  the  hegemony,  the 
Haediu ;  and  with  the  aid  of  these  new  "  brothers  of  the 
Roman  nation  "  they  had  not  merely  reduced  to  subjectiou 
the  Allobrogcs  and  a  great  portion  of  the  indirect  terrifjrjr 
of  the  Arverni,  hut  had  also,  in  the  Gaul  that  remainct? 
free,  ucc^isioiied  by  their  influence  the  transferf.nce  of  the 
hfgemiiny  from  the  Arverni  to  these  Haedui.  But  whiU 
the  Greeks  were  threatened  with  danger  to  their  cationality 
only  from  one  side,  the  f^^Its  found  themselves  hard  pressed 
simultaneously  by  two  national  lots;  and  it  was  nutur&l 
that  they  should  seek  from  the  one  protection  against  tlu 
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\  and  that^  if  the  one  Celtic  party  attach  sd  ttscif  ta 
RomanR,  their  oppoDents  should  on  the  coi  trary  form 
AliaDce  with  the  Germans.     This  course  was  most  naturU 
r  the  Belgae,  who  were  brought  by  neighbourhixxi  and 
ifold  intermixture  into  closer  relation  to  the  GrermanA 
ho  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  moreover,  with  their  Ies»> 
eveloped  culture,   probably  felt  themselves  at  least  ai 
udi  akin  to  the  Suebian  of  alien  race  as  to  their  oulti- 
ated  Allobrogian  or  Helvetic  countryman.     But  the  south* 
Celts  also,  among  whom  now,  as  already  mentioned, 
^^he  considerable  canton  of  the  Sequani  (about  Besan9on) 
-^^ood  at  the  head  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans,  had 
^very  reason  at  this  very  time  to  call  in  the  Germans 
against  the  Romans  who   immediately  threatened   them ; 
the  remiss  government  of  the  senate  and  the  signs  of  the 
revolution  preparing  in  Rome,  which  had  not  remained 
unknown  to  the  Celts,  made  this  very  moment  seem  suit- 
able for  ridding  themselves  of  the  Roman  influence  and 
primarily  for  humbling  the  Roman  clients,  the  Haedui.     A 
rapture  had  taken  place  between  the  two  cantons  respecting 
the  tolls  on  the  Saonc,  whicli  separated  the  territory  of  the 
Haedui  from  that  of  the  Sequani,  and  about  the 
year  683  the  German  prince  Ariovistus  with 
some  15,000  armed  men  had  crossed  the  Rhine  as  condoU 
Here  of  the  Sequani. 

The  war  was  prolonged  for  some  years  with  varying 
success ;  on  the  whole  the  results  were  unfa* 
on  the  mid-  vourahle  to  the  Haedui.  Their  leader  £pore> 
*^***  ••  dorix  at  length  called  out  their  whole  clients, 
and  inarched  forth  with  an  enormous  superiority  of  force 
against  the  Germans ;  but  these  obstinately  refused  batth;, 
and  kept  themselves  under  cover  of  morasses  and  forests. 
It  was  not  till  the  clans,  weary  of  waiting,  began  to  break 
up  and  disperse,  that  the  Germans  appeared  in  the  open 
field,  and  then  Ariovistus  compelled  a  battle  at  Admageto- 
origa,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Haedui 
were  left  on  the  field.  The  Haedui,  forced  by  this  defeat. 
u>  conclude  peace  on  the  terms  which  the  victor  propose 
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were  oldiged  to  rPDounce  the  hegemony,  and  t*>  conwnt 
with  thiiir  whole  adherents  to  become  plients  of  the  S«» 
qusni ;  thcj  had  to  bind  themiielTes  to  pay  tribute  to  Lh« 
Bequani  mr  rather  to  Ariovinlua,  and  to  furnish  the  children 
of  their  principal  nobles  as  hosti^es ;  and  lastly  they  h&d 
to  swe-ar  that  ■ '  ' '  '  jinacd  bttok  these  hosUgc* 


nor  invoke  thi                                  i 

a  Romans. 

TliiB  peace                                 i 

irenlJy  about  603.*     Hon- 

oo. 

uined  the  Romaiia  to  coma 

b^rtlo.  of       foi- 

to  it;  the  noble  Haeduati 

"""-«*     Dj, 

•f  the  Roman  party  in  hja 

clan,  and  for  t 

lished  by  hia  country  men, 

went  in  per»oi                le  i 

still  more  serions  warnrng  was  u 

IB  insurreotion  of  the  Al 

lobrogea  in  69.S  (p.  260)— the  neighbours  of  th« 

Hequani — which   was  beyond   doubt  ooimeote^ 

with  these  events.     In  reality  ordura  were  issued  to  thf 

Gallic  governors  to  assist  the  Hoedui ;  they  talked  of  sMid 

ing  consuls  and  consular  armies  over  the  Alps;  btit  tiH 

senate,  to  whose  decision  these  aflkirs  primarily  fell,  at 

length  here  also  crowned  great  words  With  little  deeds. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Allobroges  was  suppressed  by  arms, 

but  nothing  was  done  for  the  Hacdui ;  on  the  contrary, 

Ariovistus  was  even  enrolled  in  695  in  the  lisl 

of  kings  friendly  with  the  Romaae.f 

The  German  warlike  prince  naturally  took  this  u  a 

renunciation  by  the  Romans  of  the  Celtio  load 

(ir*a«inui     which  they  had  not  occupied;  he  accordingly 

^^''  took  up  his  abode    there,  and  began  U>  eatal> 

'  The  luriTsI  of  Ariotistus  in  Qaul  hai  been  placed,  ■ocording  W 

Caesar,  i.  SB,  in  eSS,  and  the  battle  of  Admagetobiiga  (ht 

Buch  WW  the  name  of  the  place  now  usual];.  In  aooordanM 

„  with  a  false  inscripttou,  callHd  Uagetabriga)  acoordtaig  M 

Caeaar  i.  8G  and  Cicero  Ad.  AU.  i.  IS  tn  eS8. 

\  That  ire  loaj  not  deem  this  course  of  things  incredible,  or  evet 

impute  to  it  deeper  aioiii*t:s  Ihnn  polilicul  ignorance  and  la^esa,  wi 

■hall  do  vcU  to  realize  tbe  rnrolous  tone  iu  <rliich  a  diatinguiahed  leo- 

(tor  like  Cicero  eipreaxes  liimaetr  in  hia  cotreapoDdeoce  respecting  Ihm 

Important  Tranulpine  offuira 
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liflfa  a  German  principality  on  Gallic  soil.  It  was  his  in- 
tention that  the  numerous  bands  which  ho  had  brought 
with  him,  and  the  still  more  numerous  bands  that  after* 
wardU  followed  at  his  call  from  home— it  was  reckoned  that 
up  to  696  some  120,000  Germans  had  crossed 
the  Rhine — this  whole  mighty  immigration  of 
the  German  nation,  which  poured  through  the  cnce  opened 
sluiees  like  a  stream  over  the  beautiful  West,  should  be- 
come settled  there  and  form  a  basis  on  which  he  might 
build  his  dominion  over  Gaul.  The  extent  of  the  German 
settlements  which  he  called  into  existence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  determined ;  beyond  doubt  it  was 
great,  and  his  projects  were  far  greater  still.  The  Celts' 
were  treated  by  him  as  a  wholly  subjugated  nation,  and  no 
distinotioD  was  made  between  the  several  cantons.  Even 
the  Sequani,  as  whose  hired  commander-in-chief  he  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  were  obliged,  as  if  they  were  vanquished 
enemies,  to  cede  to  him  for  his  people  a  third  of  their  ter- 
ritory-—probably  upper  Alsaco  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Tribod — where  Ariovistus  permanently  settled  with  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  second  third 
was  afterwards  demanded  of  them  for  the  Harudes  who 
arrived  subsequently.  Ariovistus  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  take  up  in  Gaul  the  part  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
to  play  the  master  over  the  Celts  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Germans  no  less  than  over  those  who  adhered  to  the 
Romans. 

The  appearance  of  the  energetic  German  prince  in  so 
dangerous  proximity,  which  could  not  but  in 
^tt»    ^^^^  excite  the  most  serious  apprehension  in 
the  Romans,  appeared  still  more  threatening, 
inasmuch  as  it  stood  by  no  means  alone.    The 
Dnpeies  and  Tencteri  settled  on  the   right  bank  of  the 
Bhhie,  weary  of  the  incessant  devastation  of  their  terri* 
icty  by  the  overbearing  Suebian  tribes,  had,  the  year  be» 
ibre  Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul  (695),  set  out  from 
their  previous  abodes   to   seek   others  at  the 
flMra^  of  the  Rhine.     They  had  already  taken  a  vay  from 
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the  Mcniipii  there  the  porlioii  of  their  territory  BituuU<d  on 
Ihe.  riglil  banit,  and  it  might  ba  foreaoea  thut  they  woijd 
make  the  atUimpt  to  establish  themselves  also  on  the  left. 
Sucbi.-iii  biiada,  moreover,  assembled  between  Cologne  and 
Kfaytjnce,  and  t^catened  to  appear  as  uni[]vit«d  giicnta  in 


a  TreverL  lASlly,  tln'  Urr- 
1  of  thu  CeltB,  the  warttke 
ted  with  growuig  fi'equenc} 
lelvetii,  who  perhnps  «vea 
>in  over-pupulatjoi]  through 
1  the  territory  which  they 
□e,  nnd  besides  were  liable 
heir  kinsmen  by  the  s«ttle- 
iiitory  of  the  Sequf 


the  opposite  P-"" 

ritory  of  the 

and  niinK^roaL 

by  the  Germ 

apart  from  tji 

the  rcHux  of 

had  lust  to  thi 

to  be  coniplet 

ment  of  ArioviBuuH  i 

ceived    ihc  desperate  resolutioQ  of  voluntarily  evacuating 

the  territory  hitherto  in  their  posiiewioQ  to  the 
^STSt'tha  Germans,  and  acquiring  larger  and  more  fertile 
tav'^Qof  ftlio<Jes  to  the  west  of  the  Jura,  along  with,  if 
»^^^wrior      possible,  tho  hegemony  in  the  interior  of  Gaul 

— a  plan  which  some  of  their  districts  had  al- 
ready formed  and  attempted  to  execute  during  the  Cimbrian 
invasion  (iii.  221).  The  Rauraci  whose  territory  (Basle 
and  southern  Alsace)  was  similarly  threatened,  the  remains 
of  the  Boii  who  had  already  at  an  earhor  period  been  oom- 
pclled  by  the  Germans  to  forsake  their  homes  and  were 
now  unsettled  wanderers,  and  other  smaller  tribes,  made 

common  causo  with  the  Helvetii.     As  early  as 

603  their  flying  parties  came  over  the  Jura  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Roman  province ;  their  departure  itself 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed ;  inevitably  German  Beb__ 
tiers  would  then  advance  into  the  important  region  betwaeca 
the  lukes  ol  Crmstance  and  Geneva  forsaken  by  its  defeni). 
era.     Fron.  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  Ooeati 
the  German  tribes  were  in  motion ;  the  whole  line  of  tha 
Bhine  wiis  threatened  by  them  ;  it  was  a  moment  like  thai 
when  the  Alumanni  and  the  Franks  threw  themselves  oq 
the  falling  empire  of  tho  Caesars;    and  even  now  then 
Mttmerl  o'l  the  eve  of  being  carried  into  effect  aguost  ths 
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Celts  that  very  movement  which  was  successful  live  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  against  the  Romans. 

Under  these  circumstances   the   new   governor  Gains 
Caesar  arrived  in  the   spring  of  696  in  Nai^ 
*•  bonese  Gaul,  which  had  been  added  by  decree 


gjjj***  of  the  senate  to  his  original  province  embracing 

Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 
His  3ffice  which  was  committed  to  him  first  for  five  years 
(to  the  end  of  700),  then  in  699  for  five  more 
2j  **•  (to  the  end  of  705),  gave  him  the  right  to  nomi- 

nate ten  lieutenants  of  propraetorian  rank,  and 
(at  least  according  to  his  own  interpretation)  to  fill  up  his 
legions,  or  even  to  form  new  ones  at  iiis  discretion  out  of 
the  bupgess-population — who  were  especially  numerous  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul— of  the  territory  under  his  Sway. 
The  army,  which  he  received  in  the  two  prov- 
inces, consisted,  as  regards  infantry  of  the  line, 
of  four  legions  trained  and   inured   to  war,  the  seventh, 
oghthy  ninth,  and  tenth,  or  at  the  utmost  ^,000  men,  to 
which  fell  to  be  added,  as  usual,  the  contingent  of  the  sub- 
jects.    The  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  moreover,  were 
represented  by  horsemen  from   Spain,  and  by  Numidian, 
Cretan,  and  Balearic  archers  and  slingers.     The  staff  of 
Caesar — the  Slite  of  the  democracy  of  the  capital — con- 
tained, along  with  not  a  few  useless  young  men  of  rank, 
some  able  officers,  such  as  Publius  Crassus  the  younger  son 
of  the  old  political  ally  of  Caesar,  and  Titus  Labienus,  who 
followed  the  chief  of  the  democracy  as  a  faithful  adjutant 
from  the  Forum  to  the  battle-field.     Caesjir  had  not  re- 
o^ved  definite  instructions ;  to  one  who  was  discerning  and 
oourageous  these  were  implied  in  the  circumstances  with 
vbich  he  had  to  deal.    The  negligence  of  the  senate  had  to 
Iw  retrieved,  and  first  of  all  the  stream  of  German  invn- 
lion  had  to  be  checked. 

Just  at  this  time   th(^   Helvetic   invasion,   which   was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  German  and  had 
JjjJJJjJi^    been  in  preparation   for  years,   began.      That 
they  might  not  make   j:    grant  of  their  aban 
Vol.  IV.— 13 
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doned  huts  to  ihe  Germans  nnd  tnight  rfludtT  tbeir  Owr 
return  irnposaible,  tho  Helvetii  had  burnt  their  towni  nod 
Tillages;  and  their  Iting  trnina  of  waggons,  laiien  with 
women,  children,  and  the  liest  part  of  their  raoveahle^^ 
arrived    from  Lemnn    lake  near  Genava 

(Geneva),  wb«  oomrndea  lind  fined  iheii 

rendezvous  fo?  h  *  of  this  year.     Accord- 

ing to  their  \  whole  body  constBli'J  of 

868,000  perac  a  fourth  part  were  ohle  U. 

bear  arms.     ^  lain  of  the  Jura,  stretching 

from  tho  Rhii  Imost  (vjmplelely  cl-iswl  in 

the  H(-lvctic  jst,  and  its  narrow  deiilt's 

were  as  ill  a  isags  of  sueh  a  caravan  ei 

they  were  wen  nuapied  lur  ueience,  the  leaders  had  resolved 
to  go  rotitid  in  a  aoutherly  direction,  and  to  open  up  fni 
themselvf'i  n  way  to  the  west  nt  the  point,  where  the  Rhone 
has  broken  through  the  moiinlain-ohain  between  the  south- 
western and  highest  part  of  the  Jura  and  the  Savoy  moun- 
tains, near  the  modern  Fort  do  I'Ecliise,  But  on  the  right 
bank  here  the  rocks  and  precipices  come  so  close  to  the 
river  that  there  remained  only  a  narrow  path  which  could 
easily  be  blocked  up,  and  tho  Scquani,  to  whom  this  bank 
belonged,  could  with  ease  intercept  the  route  of  the  He] 
vetii.  They  preferred  therefore  to  pass  over,  above  lh» 
point  where  the  Rhone  breaks  through,  to  the  left  Alio- 
brogian  bank,  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  right  banh 
feriher  down  the  stream  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  plain, 
and  then  marching  on  towards  the  level  west  of  Gaul, 
where  the  fertile  canton  of  the  Santonea  {Saintonge,  tb« 
valley  of  the  Chtirenle)  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  selectodr' 
by  the  wanderers  for  their  new  aliode.  This  march  led, 
where  it  touched  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  through  R* 
man  territory  ;  and  Caesar,  otherwise  not  disposed  to  acqui 
esce  in  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetii  in  western  Gau^ 

*  According  to  tbe  uncorrected  otOcDdar.  According  to  the  cur 
rent  recliGcation,  vliich  bon-cvcr  here  bj  no  meana  reita  on  inffldentlj 
IrneCworthr  daia,  thig  daj  corrripoQda  to  the  ISth  of  April  of  Ibt 
Joliao  c»len<lar. 
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firmly  resolved  not  to  permit  their  parage.  B  it  of 
his  four  legions  three  were  stationed  far  off  at  Aquileia, 
although  he  called  out  in  haste  the  militia  of  the  TranMl 
pine  province,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  with  so  small  a 
fbrce  to  hinder  the  innumerable  Celtic  host  from  crossing 
the  Rhone,  between  its  exit  from  the  Leman  lake  at  Geiicva 
and  the  point  of  its  breaking  through  the  mountains,  ove; 
a  dilstance  of  more  thati  fourteen  miles.  Caesar,  however, 
by  negotiations  with  the  Helvctii,  who  would  gladly  hav€ 
effected  by  peaceable  means  the  crossing  of  the  river  am' 
the  march  through  the  Allobrogian  territory,  gained  a  re- 
spite of  fifteen  days,  which  was  employed  in  bri^aking  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Genava,  and  barring  the  south* 
em  bank  of  the  Rhone  againHt  the  enemy  by  an  entrendi- 
ment  nearly  nineteen  miles  long :  it  was  the  first  applicl^ 
tion  of  the  system — afterwards  carried  out  on  so  immense 
a  scale  by  the  Romans—of  guarding  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  in  a  military  point  of  view  by  a  chain  of  forts  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  ramparts  and  ditches.  The  a^ 
tempts  of  the  Helvetii  to  gain  the  other  bank  at  different 
places  in  boats  or  by  means  of  fords  were  successfully  frus- 
trated by  the  Romans  In  these  lines,  and  the  Helvetii  were 
compelled  to  desist  from  the  passage  of  the  Rhone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  in  Gaul  hostile  to  the 

Romans,  which  hoped  to  obtain  a  powerful  r^ 
^^^^  inforceinent  in  the  Helvetii,  more  especially  the 
§23J^  Haeduan  Dumnorix  brother  of  Divitiacus,  and 

at  the  he^  of  the  national  party  in  his  canton 
as  the  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  procured  for 
them  a  passage  throngli  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and  the  ter* 
ritory  of  the  Scquani.  The  Romans  had  no  legal  title  to 
fbi  bid  this ;  but  other  and  higher  interests  were  at  stake 
foi  them  in  the  Helvetic  expedition  than  the  question  of  the 
formal  integrity  of  the  Roman  territory — interests  whicb 
20uld  only  be  defended,  if  Caesar,  instead  of  confining  him- 
self, as  all  the  governors  of  the  senate  and  even  Marius  (iii 
2S1 )  had  done,  to  the  mudest  task  of  watching  the  frontier, 
should  cross  what  had  hitherto  been  the  frontier  at  the  hea# 
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of  a  CO  11  si  durable  arm;.  Caesar  was  genonil  not  of  the 
eeiist«,  but  of  the  Btai«  ;  he  showed  no  besitatiou.  He  hiul 
immi!diatii.'lj  prnceeded  from  Genuva  in  person  to  Italy,  and 
vith  char.ioteri<tfia  speed  brought  up  the  thri'e  legions  ciin> 


toned  there  ^ 

wly  formed  legions  of  rr- 

emits. 

These  tro 

Uie  corps  stationed  at  Ge- 

na 

he  Rhone  with    his  whol« 

^ed  appearance  in  the  terri- 

to 

natiirally  ul  once  restored 

tiie  Roman  p 

r,  which  was  not  iinimpoN 

tant  as  rcgapt 

>und  the  Helvetii  employed 

in   crossing  ti 

ving  from  the  territory  of 

the  Sequani  i 

.am 

„.  ..le 

aedui ;  those  of  them  that 

were  still  on  the 

1   left 

bank 

oi  the  Saone,  especially  Iha 

corjia  of  the  Tigorini, 

were  < 

i-anght  and  dtwtroved  by  tha 

Romnns  rapidly  ; 

advancing. 

The  built  of  the  "expedition, 

however,  had  alreadj-  passed  to  the  right  banli  of  the  river; 
Caesar  followed  thi^tn  and  effected  the  passage,  which  the 
unwieldy  host  of  the  Helvetii  had  not  l>een  able  to  accom- 
plish in  twenty  daysi,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Helvetii, 
prevented  by  tiiis  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  army  from  continuing  their  march  westward,  turned 
in  a  northerly  direction,  doubtloss  under  the  supposition 
lliai  Caesar  would  not  venture  to  follow  them  far  into  the 
interior  of  Gaul,  and  with  the  intention,  if  he  should  desist 
from  following  them,  of  turning  again  toward  their  proper 
destination.  For  fifteen  days  the  Roman  army  marched 
behind  that  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
clinging  to  its  rear,  and  hoping  for  ;in  advantageous  op- 
portunity of  assuiling  the  Helvetian  host  under  oonditiona 
favourable  to  victory,  and  destroying  it.  But  this  moment 
^me  not:  unwieldy  as  was  the  march  of  the  HelvetJo 
sarafan,  the  leaders  knew  how  to  f;uard  against  a  surprise, 
kiid  appeared  to  be  copiously  provided  with  supplies  ai 
well  as  most  accurately  informed  thrcugh  their  apies  of 
every  event  in  the  Roman  camp.  On  the  other  hard  thi 
Romans  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  ncoessaries,  flap» 
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totally  when  the  Helvetii  removed  from  the  Sacne  and  th« ' 
means  of  river-transport  ceased.     The  non-arrival  of  the 
supplies  promised  by  the  Haedui,  from  which  this  embjir- 
rassment  primarily  arose,  excited  the  more  suspicion,  as 
biith  armies  were  still  moving  about  in  their  territory. 
More<»ver  the  considerable  Roman  cavahy,  numbering  al* 
ini>st  4,000  horse,   proved   utterly   untrustworthy — •'vhich 
doubtless  admitted  of  explanation,  for  they  consisted  slmost 
wholly  of  Celtic  horsemen,  especially  of  the  mounted  re- 
tainers of  the  Haedui,  under  the  command  of  Dumnorix 
the  well-known  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  Caesar  himself 
had  taken  them  still  more  as  hostages  than  as  soldiers. 
Iliere  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  defeat  which  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  &r  weaker  Helvetian  cavalry 
was  occasioned  by  themselves,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in- 
/brmed   by  them  of  all  occurrences  in  the  Roman  camp. 
The  position  of  Caesar  grew  critical ;  it  was  becoming  dis- 
agreeably evident,  how  much  the  Celtic  patriot  party  could 
cfied  even  with  the  Haedui  in  spite  of  their  official  alliance 
mith  Rome,  and  of  the  distinctive  interests  of  this  canton 
inclining  it  towards  the  Romans ;  what  was  to  be  the  issue 
if  they  ventured  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  country  full  of 
excitement  and  removed   daily  farther  from  their  means 
of  communication  ?    The  armies  were  just  marching  past 
Bibracte  (Autun),  the  capital  of  the  Haedui,  at  a  moderate 
distance;  Caesar  resolved  to  seize  this  important  pla^  by 
force  before  he  continued  his  march  into  the  interior  ^  and 
it  is  "very  possible,  that  he  intended  to  desist  alto^-.ather 
from  farther  pursuit  and  to  establish  himself  in  BiUticte. 
Bat  when  he  abased  from  the  pursuit  and  turned  i^f'iiinsl 
Bibracte,  the  Helvetii  thought  that  the  Romans  werrt  mak* 
ing  preparations  for  flight,  and  now  attacked  in  their  i.  im. 
Caesar  desired  nothing  better.    The  two  armies  frosted 
themselves  on  two  parallel  chains  of  hil's;  the 
^SSiSi        Celts  began  the  engagement,  broke  the  Roman 
cavalry  which  advanced  into  the  plain,  nnd  ran 
oQvard  against  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the  Mlope  of 
the  hill,  hut  were  there  obliged  to  give  way  before  Caeaoi'* 
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t'otei'ans.  When  the  Romajis  thereupon,  fuUowiiig  up  tbdi 
ftdvautage,  dcsceuded  in  thoir  turn  to  th?  plain,  ihe  C«ltc 
again  ailvuuL-ed  against  them,  and  a  reserved  Celtic  oorpa. 
look  them  at  the  same  time  in  flank.  The  reserve  of  thu 
Roman  attncl  ushed  forward  agaiiist  vUo 

latter  ;  it  Tort  a  main  body  upon  tl»e  bag 

gagii  and  the  db,  when"  i'.  was  dostroyed 

The  bulk  ofi  nas  at  length  brought  to 

give  way,  anc  ii  a  retreat  in  an  easUfrljr 

diriictioii — thfi-  lowards  which  their  expo 

dition   led  tiu  frustrated  tho  aoheme  of 

the  Ht'lvetii  tu  ubva.,.—..  iv  iselves  new  settlements  on, 

the  AUantio  Ocean,  and  handed  thum  over  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  vii'.tor ;  but  it  had  been  u  hot  day  also  for  thu  con- 
(lucrora.  Caesar,  who  had  reason  for  not  altogether  trust- 
ing his  staff  of  officers,  had  at  the  very  outset  sent  away 
all  tlio  officers'  horses,  so  as  tu  make  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing their  ground  thoroughly  clear  to  his  troops ;  in  &ct  the 
buttju,  had  the  liomans  lost  it,  would  have  probably  occa- 
sioned the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  army.  The  Roman 
troops  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  the  oonquered 
with  vigour ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
Caesar  that  he  would  treat  all  who  should  support  the  Bel- 
vetii  as  like  the  llelvctii  themselves  enemies  of  the  Romans, 
all  support  was  refused  to  the  beaten  army  whithersoever  it 
went — ill  the  first  instance,  in  the  canton  of  the  Lingonet 
(about  Langres) — and,  deprived  of  all  supplies  and  of  their 
baggage  and  burdened  by  the  mass  of  camp-followers  in- 
capable of  fighting,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  aul>> 
mittin^  to  the  Roman  general. 

The  lot  of  the  vanquished  was  s  comparatively   mild 
one.     The  Haedui  were  directed  to  concede  set 
(u  «m\  b-ok     tiemeuts  iu  their  territory  to  the  homeless  Boii ; 
original  and  this  settlement  of  the  conquered  foe  in  the 

•bodes.  niiUst  of  tho  most  powerful  Celtic  cantons  ren- 

dered almost  the  services  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  sur- 
livora  of  the  Ilelvetii  aud  Rauraci,  something  more  thaa 
»  third  of  Lbe  men  that  had  marched  forth,  were  naturally 
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seat  l>ack  to  their  former  territory,  to  defend,  under  Boniau 
supremacy,  the  frontier  along  the  upper  Rhine  against  the 
Germans.  Only  the  south-western  point  of  the  Helvetia 
canton  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans,  and  there 
subsequently,  on  the  charming  shores  of  the  Leman  lake, 
the  old  Celtic  town  Noviodunum  (now  Nyon)  was  con« 
▼erted  into  a  Roman  frontier-fortress,  the  '^Julian  equeat 
trian  colony."  * 

Thus  the  threatening  invasion  of  the  < Germans  on  the 
upper  Rhine  was  obviated,  and,  at  the  same 
^U^^^      time,  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans  among 
the  Celts  was  humbled.     On  the  middle  Rhine 
ftbo,  where  the  Germans  had  already  crossed  years  ago, 
aad  where  the  power  of  Ariovistus  which  vied  with  that 
of  Rome  in  Gaul  was  daily  spreading,  there  was  need  of 
similar  action,  and  the  occasion  for  a  rupture  was  easily 
foimd.     In  comparison  with  the  yoke  threatened 
^SSS^         ^^  already  imposed  on  them  by  Ariovistus,  the 
Roman  supremacy  probably  now  appeared  to 
"^e  greater  pait  of  the  Celts  in  this  quarter  the  lesser  evil ; 
*^e  minority,  who  retained  their  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
luid  at  least  to  keep  silence.     A  diet  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
of  central  (jaul,  held  under  Roman  influence,  requested  the 
Roman  general  in  name  of  the  Celtic  nation  for  aid  against 
the  Germans.     Caesar  consented.     At  his  suggestion  the 
Haedui  stopped  the  payment  of  the  tribute  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  Ariovistus,  and  demanded  back  the  hostages  fur- 
nished ;  and  when  Ariovistus  on  account  of  this  breach  of 
treaty  attacked  the  clients  of  Rome,  Caesar  took  occasion 
Ibereby  to  enter  into  direct  negotiation  with  him  and  spo 
cially  to  demand,  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the  hostages 
ind  a  promise  to  keep  peace  with  the  Ilaedui,  that  Ario 
vistos  should  bind  himself  to  allure  no  more  Grermans  over 

*  /tiki  JBguettrii,  where  the  last  Bumame  is  to  be  taken  as  in  othet 
cokmiet  of  Caesar  the  surnames  of  sexianorum^  deeimanorum^  &c  It 
WIS  Gdtio  or  German  horsemen  of  Caesar,  who,  of  course  with  the  be* 
IMwil  of  the  Boman  or,  at  any  rate,  Latin  franchise  reoeived  lantf 
there. 
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the  Rliiiic.  The  German  general  repiieJ  to  the  Uonian  is 
the  full  oonscioosness  of  equal  power  and  equal  right,  Tlinl 
northern  Gaul  had  beoame  suliject  to  iiini  by  right  of  wur 
as  fuirly  as  southern  Gaul  to  the  RomunB ;  and  ihat,  tu  lit 
did  not  hinder  the  Itoinans  from  taking  tribute  from  tfw 
A!lobrogc-8,  so  thev  should  not,  prevent  hint  from  lnxin| 
his  subjools.  rtures  it  appeared  that  th« 

prince  was  w<  umstanc^a  of  the  Romnna; 

\\e.  nientiuTied  !ch  had  been  addressed  Ui 

him  frojn  R<n  st  of  the  way,  and  udered, 

if  Caesar  woi  artliern  Gaui,  to  assist  him 

in  turn  to  obti  of  Italy.     As  the  quarrela 

of  the  Ct'itio  ip  on  entrance  for  him  into 

Gaul,  he  seem  i  consolidation  of  his  rule 

there  from  the  quarrels  ot'  the  /talian  nation.  For  cenlii. 
ries  no  such  language  of  power  complet^^ly  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  bluntly  and  carelessly  exprnasing  its  independ- 
ence had  been  held  In  presence  of  the  Romans,  as  was  now 
heard  from  the  king  of  the  Gorman  host ;  he  summarily 
refused  to  come,  when  the  Roman  general  suggested  that 
he  should  appear  personally  before  him  according  to  the 
usual  prncticci  with  clii'nt-priuces. 

It  w:is  the  more  necessary  not  to  delay  ;  CaesBT  imme- 

iliatcly  set  out  i^ainst  Ariovisius.  A  panio 
>S«t3^       seized  his  troops,  espeeially  hia  officers,  when 

they  were  to  measure  their  strength  with  the 
flower  of  the  Gi'rman  troops  that  for  fourteen  years  had 
not  come  under  shelter  of  a  roof;  it  seemed  as  if  the  deep 
decay  of  Roman  moral  and  military  discipline  would  show 
itself  and  provoke  desertion  and  mutiny  even  in  Caesar's 
camp.  But  the  general,  while  declaring  lhat  in  case  of 
need  he  would  march  with  the  tenth  legion  alone  against 
the  enemy,  knew  nrjt  merely  how  to  infii.ence  these  by 
sudi  an  appea.  to  honour,  but  also  liow  to  bind  the  other 
regiments  to  thi'ir  eagles  by  warlike  emulation,  and  to  in 
spire  the  troops  with  something  of  bis  own  energy.  With 
out  leaving  them  time  for  ^eflex^tion,  he  led  them  onward 
in  I  apid  marches,  and  fortunately  anticipated  Anovistiu  ig 
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the  occupation  of  Vesoutio  (Besan^on),  the  capital  of  thf 

Seqiiani.     A  personal  conference  between  the  two  gcnei  aIi 

which  took  place  at  the  requeist  of  Ariovistus,  seemed  ae 

if  solely  meant  to  cover  an  attempt  against  the  penion  of 

;  arms  alone  could  decide  between  the  two  oppress 

of  Gaul.    The  war  came  temporarily  to  a  stand.    In 

lower  Alsace  somewhere  in  the  region  of  MUhlhausen,  (iv€ 

miles  from  the  Rhine,*  the  two  armies  lay  at  a  little  dis- 

^nce  from  each  other,  till  Ariovistus  with  his  very  supe> 

Tior  force  succeeded  iu  marchin«;  past  the  Roman  camp, 

placing  himself  in   its  rear,  and  cutting  off  the   Romans 

from  their  base  and  their  supplies.     Caesar  attempted  to 

Tee  himself  from  his  painful  situation  by  a  battle;  but 

A.riovistus  did  not  accept  it.     Nothing  remained  for  the 

Roman  general  but,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  strength,  to 

imitate  the  movement  of  the  Germans,  and  to  recover  his 

communications  by   making  two  legions   march  past   the 

enemy  and  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  camp  of  the  Ger« 

*  Goler  {Oauar$  gall,  Krieg^  p.  46,  kc)  thinks  that  he  has  foimd 
the  field  of  battle  at  Ceniaj  not  far  from  Muhlhauseu,  which,  on  the 
whole,  agrees  with  Napoieon^B  {Frecit,  p.  36)  placing  of  the  battle-field 
fai  the  district  of  Belfort.  This  hypothesis,  although  not  certain,  suits 
the  drcumstances  of  the  case ;  for  the  fact  that  Caesar  required  seven 
days'  inarch  for  the  short  space  from  BesanQon  to  that  point,  is  ex- 
plained by  his  own  remark  (i.  41)  that  he  had  taken  a  circuit  oi  fifty 
UHles  to  avoid  the  mountain  puihs ;  and  the  whole  descriitiion  of  the 
parsoit  continued  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  evidently  not  lasting  for 
several  days  but  ending  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  decides— the 
authority  of  tradition  being  equally  balanced — in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  battle  was  fought  five,  not  fifty,  miles  fi-om  the  Rhine.  The 
proposal  of  Riistow  (EinleUung  zu  Caesars  Comm.  p.  117)  to  transfer 
the  6eld  of  battle  to  the  upper  Sviar  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The 
com  expected  from  the  Scquani,  Leuei,  Lingones  was  not  to  come  to 
the  Roman  army  in  the  course  of  ibeir  march  against  Ariovistus,  but 
to  be  delivered  at  Besan(;on  before  their  departure,  ancl  taken  by  the 
droops  along  with  them  ;  as  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  fact  that  Caesar, 
while  pointing  his  troops  to  those  supplies,  comf<;rts  them  at  the  same 
time  with  the  hope  of  coru  to  be  brought  in  on  the  route.  From  Be- 
laiiQon  Caesar  commanded  the  region  of  Langres  and  Epinal,  and,  ai 
uiay  be  veil  conceived,  preferred  to  levy  hia  requieitions  there  rather 
IhAU  in  the  exhausted  dintricts  from  which  he  came. 

Vol.  IV.— l;i* 
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ouinsy  while  four  lemons  remained  in  the  former  qud[ 
Ariovistns,  when  he  saw  the  Romans  divided,  attempted 
an  assault  on  their  lesser  camp ;  but  the  Romans  repulsed 
it.     Under  the  impression  nuide  by  this  sue 
cess,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  led  on  to  Um 
Utaek ;  and  the  Germans  also  placed  themselves  in  battle 
array,  in  a  long  line,  each  tribe  for  itself^  the  cars  of  the 
anr.}   with  the  baggage  and  women  bcung  placed  behind 
thom  to  render  flight  more  difficult.    The  right  wing  of 
the  Romans,  lod  by  Caesar  himself^  threw  itself  rapidly  on 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  before  it ;  the  right  wing  of 
the  Germans  was  in  like  manner  successful.     The  balsDOS 
still  stood  equal ;  but  the  tactics  of  the  reserve^  which  had 
decided  so  many  other  conflicts  with  barbarians,  decided 
the  conflict  with  the  Germans  also  in  favour  of  the  Romans; 
their  third  line,  which  Publius  Crassus  seasonably  sent  to 
render  help,  restored  the  battle  on  the  left  wing  and  ther» 
Dy  decided  the  victory.    The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the 
Rhine ;  only  a  few,  including  the  king,  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  the  other  bank  (696). 
Thus  brilliantly  the  Roman  rule  announced  its  advent 
to  the  mighty  stream,  which  the  Italian  soldiers 
ticmvnts  oil      here  saw  fur  the  first  time ;  by  a  single  fortu- 
haokofUie      uatc  battle  the  line  of  the  Rhine  wiis  won.     The 
*******  fate  of  the  German  settlements  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  Rhine  lay  in  the  hands  of  Caesar ;  the  victor  could 
destroy  them,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  The  neighbouring 
Celtic  cantons — the  Sequani,  Leuci,  Mediomatrici — were 
neither  capable  o(  selWefence  nor  trustworthy  ;  the  tnms- 
p] anted  Gremians  promised  to  bect>nie  not  merely  braver 
guardians  of  the  frontier  but  also  better  subjects  of  Rome^ 
for  their  nationality  severed  them  from  the  Celts,  and  their 
own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  newly- won  settle- 
ments s<*vered  them  from  their  country nii-n  across  the. 
Rhine,  so  that  in  their  isi>lated  position  they  could  not 
avnid  adhering  to  the  central  power.  Caesar  here,  as  every- 
where, preferred  conquer^^i  foes  to  doubtful  friends ;  he 
left  the  Germans  settled  by  Ariovistus  alou«'  the  hft  bank 
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of  the  Rhine — the  Triboci  about  Strassburg,  the  Ncmetet 
about  Spires,  the  Vangioncs  about  Worms — in  possession 
of  their  new  abodes,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  guarding 
of  the  Rhine-frontier  against  their  countrymen** 

The  Suebi,  who  threatened  the  territory  of  the  Trever? 
on  the  middle  Rhine,  on  receiving  news  of  the  defeat  of 
AiiovistMSy  again  retreated  into  tht  interior  of  Germany ; 
on  which  occasion  they  sustained  considerable  loss  by  the 
way  at  the  hands  of  the  adjoining  tribes. 

The  consequences  of  this  one  campaign  were  immense ; 
they  were  felt  for  many  centuries  after.     The 
2J^^*       Rhine  had  become  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  Germans.     In  Gaul,  which 
WAS  no  longer  able  to  govern  itself,  the  Romans  had  hither- 
to ruled  on  the  south  coast,  while  lately  the  Germans  had 
attempted  to  esUiblish  themselves  farther  up.     The  recent 
oveDts  bad  decided  that  Gaul  was  to  succumb  not  merely 
in  part  but  wholly  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  that  the 
■natural  boundary  presented  by  the  mighty  river  was  also 
'^jO  become  the  politicid  boundary.     The  senate  in  its  better 
'^imes  had  not  rested,  till  the  dominion  of  Rome  had  reached 
the  natural  bounds  of  Italy — the  Alps  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean— and   its  acijacent   islands.     The   enlarged  empire 
also  needed  a  similar  military  rounding  off;  but  the  pres- 
ent government  left  the  matter  to  accident,  and  the  object 
of  its  highest  care  was,  not  that  the  frontiers  might  be  de- 
fended, but  that  they  should  not  need  to  be  defended  quite 
immediately  by  itself.     People  felt  that  now  another  spirit 
and  another  arm  had  begun  to  guide  the  destinies  of  Rome* 

*  This  seems  the  simplest  hypothesis  regarding  t)iu  origin  of  these 

8«nnsnio  settlements.    That  Ariovistus  settled  those  peoples  on  tbe 

siddle  Rhine  is  prot)able,  because  they  fight  in  his  army  {Caei<.  i.  51) 

md  do  not  appear  earlier ;  that  Caesar  left  theni  in  possession  of  their 

Httlements  is  probable,  because  be  in  presence  of  Arioyistus  declared 

Umidf  ready  to  tolerate  the  Germans  already  settled  in  Gaul  ( Cae.".  i 

M,  4S),  and  becaise  we  find  them  afterwards  in  these  abodes.     Caesai 

does  not  mention  the  directions  given  after  the  battle  concerning  these 

Qcnnanic  settlements,  because  he  keeps  silence  on  principle  regarding 

iH  Uie  oiganic  arrangements  made  by  him  in  GauL 
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The  foundations  of  the  future  edifice  were  laid  ;  but  in 
order  to  finish  the  building  and  completely  to 
S'SSS^'^'*  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  rule  by 
the  Gauls,  and  that  of  the  Rhine-frontier  by  tho 
Germans,  very  much  still  remained  to  he  done.  All  con* 
tral  Gaul  indeed  from  the  Roman  frontier  as  far  up  aa 
Chart re«  and  Treves  submitted  without  objection  to  the 
new  T  egent ;  and  on  the  upper  and  mid<11e  Rhine  also  no 
atttick  was  f«  >r  the  present  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Gei^ 
mans.  But  the  northern  provinces — as  well  as  the  Ar» 
morican  cantons  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  as  the  mors 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Belgae — were  not  afiected 
by  the  blows  directed  against  central  Gaul,  and  found  no 
occasion  to  submit  to  the  conqueror  of  Ariovistus.  Mor^ 
over,  as  was  already  remarked,  very  close  relations  sub- 
sisted between  the  Belgae  and  the  Germans  over  the  Rhine, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  also  Germanic  tribes  were 
making  ready  to  cross  the  stream.  In  conse- 
ditifm.^^^^  qucnco  of  this  Caesar  set  out  with  his  army, 
now  increased  to  eight  legions,  in  the  spring  of 
697  against  the  Belgic  cantons.  Mindful  of  the 
brave  and  suc<'essful  resistance  which  ^^y  ycArs  before  they 
had  conjointly  presented  to  the  Cimbri  on  the  borders  of 
their  country  (iii.  230),  and  stimulated  by  the  patriots  who 
had  fled  to  thc^m  in  numbers  from  central  Gaul,  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  Beliiae  sent  their  whole  first  levy — 300,000 
armed  men  under  the  leadership  of  Giilba  the  king  of  the 
Suessiones — to  their  southern  frontier  to  receive  Caesar 
there.  A.  singU;  canton  alone,  that  of  the  powerful  Renii 
(about  Rheims)  discerned  in  this  imasion  of  the  foreigners 
an  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  rule  which  their  neighbouis 
iho  Suessiones  exercised  over  them,  and  prepared  to  take 
up  in  the  north  the  part  which  the  Ilaedui  had  played  ir 
enritriil  G.uil.  The  Roman  and  the  Belgic  armies  arrived 
In  their  territory  almost  at  the  same  time. 

Caesar  did  not  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  brave  en©- 
OoaflicUon  "^^  ^^^  times  as  stroug ;  to  the  n(»rth  of  the 
UieAiime         Aisne,    not    far    from     the    modern    Pontaver^ 
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l>etweea  Rheims  and   Laon,  he  pitdied  his  csmp  on  t 
plateau  rendered  almost  unassailable  on  all  sides  partly 
by  the  river  and   by  morasses,  partly  by  fosses  and   re> 
doubts,  and  contented  himself  with  thwarting  by  defen- 
sive measures  the  attempts  of  the  Belgae  to  cross  the 
Aisne  and  thereby  to  cut  him  off  from  his  communicationsL 
When  he  counted  on  the  likelihood  that  the  coalition  would 
speedily  collapse  under  its  own  weight,  he  had  reckoned 
rightly.     King  Gralba  was  an  honest  man,  held  in  universal 
respect ;  but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  management  of  an 
irmy  of  800,000  men  on  hostile  soil.    No  progress  was 
made,  and  provisions  b^an  to  fkil ;  discontent  and  dissen- 
sion began  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  camp  of  the 
confederates.    The  Bellovad  in  particular,  equal  to  the  Sues- 
siones  in  power,  and  already  dissatisfied  that  the  supreme 
command  of  the  confederate  army  had  not  fallen  to  them, 
could  no  longer  be  detained  afler  news  had  arrived  that  the 
Haedui  as  allies  of  the  Romans  were  making  preparations 
to  enter  the  Bellovacic   territory.     They  determined   to 
break  up  and  go  home ;  though  for  honour's  sake  all  the 
cantons  at  the  same  time  bound  themselves  to  hasten  with 
their  united  strength  to  the  help  of  the  one  first  attacked, 
the  miserable  dispersion  of  the  confederacy  was  but  miser- 
ably palliated  by  such  impracticable  stipulations.     It  was 
a  catastrophe  vividly  reminding  us  of  that  which  occurred 
almost  on  the  same  spot  in  1792 ;  and,  just  as  with  the 
campaign  in  Champagne,  the  defeat  was  all  the  more  sevore 
that  it  took  place  without  a  battle.    The  bad  leadership  of 
the  retreating  army  allowed  the  Roman  general  to  pursue 
it  as  if  it  were  beaten,  and  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  (•<)»• 
tingents  that  had  remained  to  the  last     But  the 
of  the  w«^     consequences  of  the  victory  were  not  cc  nfnied 
""        "*'     to   :hi8.     As  Caesar  advanced  into  the  western 
cantons  of  the  Belgae,  one  after  another  gave  themselves 
up  as  lost  almost  without  resistance;  the  powerful  Sues* 
liones  (about  Soi$si)ns),  as  well  as  their  rivals,  the  Bello- 
vaci  (about  Beauvais)  and  the  Amhiani  (about  Amiens). 
rhe  towns  opened  their  gates  when  they  saw  the  atrangf 
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besieging  mncbiccs,  the  towers  rolling  up  lo  their  walls  - 
those  wh<,  would  not  aubmil  tc  the  foreign  mostars  sougbl 
a  refuge  liejonii  the.  sea  in  Britain. 

But    ill    the  eastern    cantons   the  nattona!  feeling  was 
more   energelicftUy    rousud.     The    Viroinanilul 
«iibth«         (about  Arras^.  the  Atrobates  (about  St.  Quei^ 
""^  ti  uatuci  (about  Nomiw),  but 

ibo7flall  tlu  It)  with  their  considembl« 

body  of  clien'i  number  to  the  Sue^ionei 

and  Bellovaa,  am  in  valour  and  vigorous 

patrioUo  spin.  od  and  closer  league,  and 

assembled  thi  ipcr  Sambre,     Celtic  apie« 

informed  then  of  the  movements  of  the 

Boman  nrmy  _  ^..c.  ■><»..  knowledge,  and  the  high 

hedges  which  were  formed  everywhere  iu  these  districts  to 
obstruct  the  bunds  of  mounted  depredators  who  often  vi» 
ited  tbem,  aUowed  the  allies  to  conceal  their  own  operatjona 
for  the  most  part  from  the  view  of  the  Romans  When 
these  arrived  on  the  Sambre  not  far  from  Bavaj,  and  the 
legions  were  occupied  in  pitching  their  camp  on  the  crest 
of  the  left  bank,  while  the  cavalry  and  light  in&ntry  were 
exploring  the  opposite  heights,  the  latter  were  &U  at  once 
assailed  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  dnvea 
down  the  hill  into  the  river.  In  a  moment  the  enemy  had 
crossed  this  also,  and  stormed  the  heights  of  the  left  bank 
with  a  determination  that  braved  death.  Scarcely  wa« 
there  time  left  lor  the  entrenching  legionaries  to  exchanga 
the  mattock  for  the  sword ;  the  soldiers,  man;  without 
hslmets,  had  to  fight  just  as  they  stood,  without  line  of 
battle,  without  plan,  without  proper  command  ;  for,  owing 
to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  intersection  of  the 
ground  b)  tall  he-lgi^  the  several  divisions  had  wholly  lost 
tbeir  communications.  Instead  of  a  battle  there  arose  a 
numlwr  of  unconnected  conflicts,  Labienus  with  the  left 
wing  overthrew  the  Atrebates  and  pursued  them  even 
across  the  river.  The  Eoman  oentral  division  forced  tha 
Viromandui  down  the  declivily.  But  the  right  wing,  wher« 
the  general  himself  was  preseni,  was  outflanke^d  by  the  fiu 
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xnou.  numerous  Nervii  the  more  easily,  as  the  central  di 
vision  carried  away  by  its  own  suooess  had  evacuated  tht 
grouad  alongside  of  it,  and  even  the  half-ready  camp  wai 
occupied  by  the  Nervii ;  the  two  legions,  each  separately 
rolled  together  into  a  dense  mass  and  assailed  in  front  and 
Ml  both  Oanks,  deprived  of  most  of  their  officers  and  their 
bes^  soldiers,  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  broken  and 
out  to  pieces.  The  Roman  camp-followers  and  the  allied 
troops  were  already  ileeing  in  all  directions ;  of  the  Celtic 
cavalry  whole  divisions,  like  the  contingent  of  the  Trevcri, 
galloped  off  at  full  speed,  that  from  the  battle-field  itself 
they  might  announce  at  home  the  welcome  news  of  the  d^ 
feat  which  had  been  sustained.  Everything  was  at  stake. 
The  general  himself  seized  his  shield  and  fought  among 
the  foremost ;  his  example,  his  call  even  now  inspiring  en- 
thusiasm,  induced  the  wavering  ranks  to  rally.  They  had 
already  in  some  measure  extricated  themselves  and  had  at 
least  restored  the  connection  between  the  two  legions  of 
this  wing,  when  help  arrived — partly  down  from  the  crest 
of  the  bank,  where  in  the  interval  the  Roman  rearguai*d 
with  the  baggage  had  appeared,  partly  firom  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Labienus  had  meanwhile  penetrated  to 
the  enemy's  camp  and  taken  possession  of  it,  and  now,  per- 
ceiving at  length  the  danger  that  menaced  the  right  wing, 
despatched  the  victorious  tenth  legion  to  the  aid  of  his  gen- 
eral. The  Nervii,  separated  from  their  confederates  and 
simultaneously  assailed  on  all  sides,  nv  w  showed,  when 
fortune  turned,  the  same  heroic  courage  as  when  they  be* 
lieved  themselves  victors ;  still  over  the  pile  of  corpses  of 
their  fallen  comrades  they  fought  to  the  last  man.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  of  their  six  hundred  senators 
onl}  three  survived  this  day. 

Af)er  this  annihilating  defeat  the  Nervii,  Atrebates,  and 
Viromandui  were  obliged  doubtless  to  recogniie 
ofuieBei-      the  Roman  supremacy.     The  Aduatuci,  who  ar- 
***"  rived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight  on  thd 

Sambre,  atttimpted  still  to  hold  their  f^round  in  the  strong- 
est of  their  towns  (on  the  mount  Fulhizc  near  the  Maai 
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not  fiir  from  Hay)^  but  tbey  too  toon  mbinfttiL  A  nu* 
tarnal  attack  on  the  Bonan  camp  in  front  of  tho  tomt^ 
which  they  Tentnred  after  the  sarrender,  miaeatrled;  ud 
the  perfidy  waa  avenged  by  the  Bomaoa  with  fearlU  ■» 

verity. 

The  clients  of  the  Adnatud,  oonaiatSng  of  tho  Kb» 
rones  between  the  Mass  and  Bhfaie  and  other  small  mt 
joining  tribes,  were  declared  Independent  by  the  Rotnaaiy 
while  the  Aduatud  taken  prisoners  were  sold  under  dM 
hammer  en  matie  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boman  treasary. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  fate  whidi  had  befidlen  the  Qmbri  still 
pursued  even  this  last  Cimbrisn  fragment.  Gaeaar  oon^ 
tented  himself  with  imposing  on  the  other  subjeot  tribes 
a  general  disarmament  and  furnishing  of  bostagea.  The 
RemI  became  naturally  the  leading  canton  in  BelgUs^  like 
ikte  Haedui  in  central  Gaul ;  oven  in  the  latter  several  dans 
at  enmity  with  the  Haedui  preferred  to  rank  among  the 
clients  of  the  Remi.  Only  the  remote  maritime  cantons 
of  the  Morini  (Artois)  and  the  Menapii  (Fknders  and  Bra*' 
bant),  and  the  country  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine 
inhabited  in  great  part  by  Germans,  remained  still  for  the 
present  exempt  from  Roman  invasion  and  in  possession  of 
their  hereditary  freedom. 

The  turn  of  the  Aremorican  cantons  came.     In  the 

autumn  of  697  Publius  Crassus  was  sent  thither 

Xxi^itiow    with  a  Roman  corps ;  he  induced  the  Veneti — 

SS^mt        who  as  masters   of  the   ports   of  the  modem 


Morbihan  and  of  a  respectable  fleet  occupied  (he 
first  place  among  all  the  Celtic  cantons  in  navigation  and 
commerce — and  generally  the  coast-districts  between  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  to  submit  to  the  Romans  and  give  them 
hostages.  But  they  soon  repented.  When  in  the  fb]k»w« 
ing  winter  (697-'8)  Roman  officers  came  to 
these  legions  to  levy  requisitions  of  grain  there, 
they  were  detained  by  the  Veneti  as  counter-hostages.  Th« 
sxample  thus  set  was  quickly  followed  not  only  by  the 
Aremorican  cantons,  but  also  by  the  maritime  cantons  of 
tlie  Belgoe  that  still  remained  free ;  whore,  as  in  some  can- 
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%<>ns  of  No:man<ly,  the  common  comicil   rt'luscd  tc  join  the 
insurrection,  the  multitude  put  them  to  death  and  atl.iched 

itself  with  redoubled  zoal  to  the  nativ  7ial  cause.  • 

^^«ie«iaa        rpj^^  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 

to  that  of  the  Rhine  rose  against  Rome ;   tha 

'newt  resolute  patiiots  from  all  the  Celtic  cantons  hastened 

thitiier  to  co-operate  in  the  grejit  work  of  liberation  ;  they 

liraadjr  calculated  on  the  rising  of  the  whole  Belgic  cou- 

Weracy,  on  aid  from  Britain,  on  the  arrival  of  Germans 

Srom  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  sent  Labicnus  with  all  the  cavalry  to  the  Rhine, 

ivith   a  view  to  hold  in  check  the  agitation  in  the  Belgio 

province,  and  in  case  of  need  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 

c^TOssing  the  river ;  another  of  his  lieutenants,  Quintus  Titu- 

r4us  Sabinus,  went  with  three  legions  to  Normandy,  where 

C>be  main  body  of  the  insurgents  assembled.     But  the  pow- 

^srfiil  and  intelligent  Veneti  were  the  true  centre  of  the  in- 

-tfurrection ;  the  chief  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  directed 

.flkgainst  them.    Caesar's  lieutenant,  Decimus  Brutus,  brought 

mp  the  fleet  formed  partly  of  the  ships  of  the  subject  Celtic 

cantons,  partly  of  a  number  of  Roman  galleys  hastily  built 

on  the  Loire  and  manned  with  rowers  from  the  Narbonese 

province ;  Caesar  himself  advanced  with  the  flower  of  hvi 

infimtry  into  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.     But  these  were 

prepared  beforehand,  and  had  with  equal  skill  and  resolr. 

tion  availed  themselves   of  the  favourable   circumstance i 

which  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  Brittany  and  the  posses 

lion  of  a  considerable  naval  power  preseiited.     The  coun* 

try  was  much  intersected  and  poorly  furnished  with  grain, 

the  towns  were  situated  for  the  most  part  on  clifls  and 

tongues  of  land,  and   were  accessible  from   the  mainland 

only  by  shoals  which  it  was  diflicult  to  cress  ;  (he  provi- 

sV»nof  supplies  and  the  conducting  of  sieges  were  equally 

iifficJilt  for  the  army  attacking  by  land,  while  the  Celts  by 

means  of  their  vessels  could  furnish  the  towns  easily  with 

e\erylhing  needful,  and  in  the  event  of  the  worst  could  aot 

oomplish  their   evacuation.     The   legions   expended  their 

time  ani  strength  in  the  sieges  of  the  Venetian  ^wns,  only 
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iiO  sec  thi-  substantial  fruits  of  vicUir^  ultimately  carried  O0 
in  llie  vi'ssols  of  the  enemy. 

Accoriiiiigly  wlien  the  Roman  fleet,  long  det!iin»>d  faj 

storms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  iirrivtvi  nt 
tlebifiwcen  k'tigth  on  the  ooast  of  Brittany,  it  naa  left  t« 
uui  ihu  Vn-     doc'''''  '^^   "•"""■In    by  a   naval   batlJe.      Til^ 

Ct  eir  superiority  on  tliis  ele- 

ment, broughii  goinat  that  of  the  Romxiu 

commanded  by  ty  did  it  number  220  soil, 

&r  more  than  I  leen  able  to  bring  up,  but 

their  h)gh-l)uUt  nels  with  flat  bottonta  were 

alao  far  better  high-runuing  waves  of  tlu 

Atlantic  Owan  ™v  -        .^  itly -built  oared  galleys  of 

the  Komans  wiw,  wjcir  sb—p  ktjcla.  Neither  the  missiles 
nor  the  boarding-bridgea  of  the  UoniBDS  could  reach  the 
high  di-ck  rif  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  the  iron  lienks  r* 
coiled  powerless  from  the  strong  oaken  planks.  But  the 
Roman  mariners  cut  the  ropes,  fay  which  tiie  yards  were 
fattened  to  the  masts,  by  means  of  sickles  fastened  to  long 
poles;  the  yards  and  sails  fell  down,  and,  as  they  did  nut 
know  how  to  repair  the  damage  speedily,  the  ship  w;is  thus 
rendered  a  wreek  just  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  by  the 
felling  of  the  masts,  and  the  Roman  boats  easily  succeeded 
by  a  joint  attack  In  mastering  the  maimed  vessel  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Gauls  perceived  this  nianceu^re,  they 
attempted  to  move  from  the  coast  on  which  they  hnd  taken 
up  the  combat  with  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  the  high  seas, 
whither  the  Roman  galleys  could  not  follow  them  ;  but 
unhappily  for  them  there  suddenly  set  in  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  immense  lleet,  towards  the  equipment  of  which  the 
maritime  cantons  hnd  applied  all  their  energies,  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  Thus  was  thla  naval 
battle — so  far  as  hislorical  knowledge  reaches,  the  earliest 
fought  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean — just  like  the  engiigemeut  at 
Mylae  two  hundred  years  before  (ii.  52),  DOtwiihstanding 
Ihc  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  decided  in  fuvour  of 
the  Romans  by  a  lucky  invention  suggested  by  necessity. 
The  consequence    of  the  victory  achieved  by  Bruttia  hu 
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tbe  surrender  of  the  Veneti  and  of  all  Brit 
tany.    More  with  a  view  to  impress  the  'ikilti< 
nation,  after  so    manifold  evidences  of    tenh 
^ncy   towards   the  vanquished,   by  an    example  oi  fear> 
€*iil  severity  now  against  those  whose  resistance  had  been 
^Zfthstinate,  than  with  the  view  of  punishing  the  breach  of 
^u-eaty  and  the  arrest  of  the  Roman  officers,  Caesar  caused 
^he  whole  common  council  to  be  executed  and  the  people 
«if  the  Venetian  canton  to  the  last  man  to  be  sold  into 
shivery.     By  this  dreadful  fate,  as  well  as  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  patriotism,  the  Veneti  have  more  than  any 
other  Celtic  clan  acquired  a  title  to  the  sympathy  of  pos* 
terity. 

Sabinus  meanwhile  opposed  to  the  levy  of  the  coast* 
states  assembled  on  the  Channel  the  same  tactics  by  which 
Caesar  had  in  the  previous  year  conquered  the  Belgic  gen- 
eral levy  on  the  Aisne ;  he  stood  on  the  def<;^nsivo  till  im- 
)»atience  and  want  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  .  managed  by  deceiving  them  as  to  the  temper  and 
strength  of  his  troops,  and  above  all  by  means  of  their 
own  impatience,  to  allure  them  to  an  imprudent  assault 
upon  the  liomnn  camp,  in  which  they  were  defeated; 
whereupon  the  militia  dispersed  and  the  cc^untry  as  far  as 
the  Seine  submitted. 

The  Morini  and  Menapii  alone  persevercMi  in  withhold- 
ing their  recogriition  of  the  Roman  supremacy. 
SSMt^ttl?  To  compel  them  to  this,  Qicsar  appeared  on 
Mcwii"*  their  borders ;  but,  rendered  wiser  by  the  ex- 
periences of  their  countrymen,  they  avoided  ao 
ccpling  battle  on  the  borders  of  their  land,  and  retired  into 
the  forests  which  then  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  Ardennes  towards  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Romamt  attempted  to  make  a  road  through  the  forest  with 
the  axe,  ranging  the  fiillcd  trees  on  each  side  as  a  barricade 
Against  the  enemj^s  attacks  ;  but  even  Caesar,  daring  as  he 
w&«,  found  it  advisable  after  some  days  of  most  laborious 
marJiing,  especially  as  it  was  verging  towards  winter,  to 
order  a  retreat,  although  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Morini 
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htd  submitted  ind  the'viore  powerfU  Mebi^H  ibid 

reached  at  mil.  In  the  ftHlowing  jenf  (6M\ 
while  OBemr  himself  was  employed  in  Britdiii 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  wae  aeat  afresh  againat  diesi 
tribes ;  but  this  expedition  also  remained  in  the  main  on 
aucoessftiL  Nevertheless  the  result  of  thd  last  eaoqpaigaa 
was  the  almost  complete  reduction  of  Gaul  under  ifas  div 
minion  of  the  Romana.  While  central  Oaul  had  mtHm^ 
ted  to  it  without  resistance,  during  the  eampaiga 
of  697  the  Betgio,  and  during  that  of  the  follov 
mg  year  the  maritime,  cantons  had  been  compellad  by  Ibros 
of  arms  to  acknowledge  the  Soman  role.  Tlie  lofty  liope% 
with  which  the  Celtic  patriots  had  begun  the  last  campslgB, 
had  nowhere  been  fulfilled.  Neither  Oennans  nor  Britons 
had  come  to  their  aid ;  and  in  Belgia  the  presence  of  I** 
bienus  had  sufficed  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  oonflida 
of  the  previous  year. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  forming  the  Roman  domain  in 

the  West  by  force  of  arms  into  a  compact  wholOi 

S^i^'       he  did  not  neglect  to  open  up  for  the  newly-con* 

Jg^i^jj*"    quered  country — which  was  destined  in  ikct  to 

^Jjjy  **>•    fill  up  the  wide  gap  in  that  domain  between  Italy 

and  Spain— communications  boUi  with  the  Ital 

ian  home  and  with  the  Spanish  provinces.     The  communi* 

cation  between  Graul  and  Italy  had  certainly  been  materially 

&cilitated  by  the  military  road  laid  out  by  Pompeius  in 

^  6T7  over  Mont  Genevre  (p.  41)  ;  but  since  the 

whole  of  Graul  had  been  subdued  by  the  Ra 

mans,  there  was  need  of  a  route  crossing  the  ridge  of  thn 

Alps  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  not  in  a  westerly  but  in  a 

northerly  direction,  and  furnishing  a  shorter  commuiiicafion 

between  Italy  and  central  Gaul.    The  way  which  leads  over 

the  great  St.  Bernard  into  the  Valais  and  along  the  lake  of 

Geneva  had  long  served  the  merchant  for  this  purpose ;  to 

get  this  road  into  his  power,  Caesar  as  early  as  the  autumn 

of  697  caused  Octodurum  (Martigny)  to  be  oo 

cupicd  by  Servius  Galba,  and  the  inhabitants  of 

the  Valais  to  be  reduced  to  subjection — ^a  result  which  wa^ 
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of  coone,  merely  postponed,  not  prevented,  by  the  brav€ 
resistance  of  these  mountain-peoples. 

To  gain  communication  with  Spain,  moreover,  Publius 
Crassus  was  sent  in  the  following  year  (6^) 
■DdwUh         to  Aquitania  with  instructions  to  compel   the 
"■  Iberian  tribes  dwelling   there   to  acknowledge 

the  Roman  rule.     The  task  was  not  without  difficulty  ;  the 
Iberians  were  united  more  compactly  than  the  Celts  and 
knew  better  than  these  how  to  learn  from  their  enemies. 
The   tribes  beyond   the   Pyrenees,  especially  the  valiant 
Cantabri,  sent  a  contingent  to  their  threatened  countrymen  , 
^ith  this  there  came  experienced  officers  trained  under  the 
leadership  of  Sertorius  in  the  Roman  fashion,  who  intro- 
duced as  far  as  possible  the  principles  of  the  Roman  art  of 
war,  and  especially  of  encampment,  among  the  Aquitanian 
levy  already  respectable  from  its  numbers  and  its  valour. 
But  the  excellent  officer  who  led  the  Romans  knew  how  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  after  some  hardly  contested 
but  successful  battles  he  induced  the  peoples  from  the  Gra< 
ronne  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  submit  to  the  new 
master. 

Ope  of  the  objects  which  Caesar  had  proposed  to  him* 

self — ^the  subjugation  of  Gaul — had  been  in  sub- 

tfuM<rf*aM     stance,  with  exceptions  scarcely  worth  mention- 

^^J-  ing,  attained  so  far  as  it  could  be  attained  at  all 

by  tbe  Gfcr-      by  the  sword.     But  the  other  half  of  the  work 

undertaken  by  Caesar  was  still  far  from  being 

aatis&ctorily  accomplished,  and  the  Germans  had  by  no 

Aueans  as  yet  been  everywhere  compelled  to  recognize  the 

Rhine  as  their  limit.     Even  now  in  the  winter 

of  698-699  a  fresh  crossing  of  the  boundary 

id  taken  plaie  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  whither 

the  Romans  had  not  yet  penetrated.     The  Ger* 

^•iMflBd        man  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  whose 

^**"**  attempts  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of 

the  Menapii  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  287),  had  at 

length,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  their  opponents  by  a  feigned 

retreat,  crossed  in  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Menapii— 
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Ml  enormous  host,  which  is  said,  inoluding  women  and  chil- 
dren,  to  have  amounted  to  430,000  persons.     ITiey  gtill  lay, 
apparently,  ir  the  region  of  Nimf^uen  and  Cleves  ;  Inil  it 
vas  said  that,  following  the  invitations  of  tho  Celtic  pattiul    I 
party,  thoy  intended  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  Gnul  ]     ' 
and  the  rumoi  'm  "        ^  by  the  fact  that  bauds  -if 

their  horsemw  tc*'         vs  far  as  the  borders  «>?  the 

Treveri.     But        -  .  his  legions  arrived  oppiv 

Nte  to  them,  H  in  i  emigrants  seemed  not  tie- 

siroua  of  fresi  I  '  ready  to  accept  Innd  from 

the  Romans  antf  •»  their  sapremac^  in  pcacn. 

While  neg(iti»ti         m  rj  irere  going  on,  a  suspicion 

arose  in  the  n  of  the  Koman  gGneral  that  the  Germans 
only  Boiifiht  to  gam  time  till  tiin  bands  of  horsemen  sent 
out  by  them  bad  returned.  Whether  thia  aaapidon  waa 
well  founded  or  not,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  oonfiirmed  in  it 
by  an  attack,  which  in  spite  of  the  de  facto  suspension  of 
arms  a  troop  of  thy  enemy  made  on  his  vanguard,  and 
exasperated  by  the  severe  loss  thereby  sustained,  Caesar 
believed  hinisdf  entitled  to  disregard  every  consideration 
of  international  law.  When  on  the  second  morning  the 
princes  and  elders  of  the  Germans  appeared  in  the  I^omaa 
camp  to  apologize  for  the  attack  made  withuut  their  know- 
ledge, they  were  arrested,  and  the  multitude  anticipating  no 
assault  and  deprived  of  their  leaders  were  suddenly  fallen 
upon  by  the  Roman  army.  It  was  rather  a  man-hunt  ^ttaa 
B  battle;  those  that  did  not  fall  under  the  sword  of  the 
Romans  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine ;  almost  none  but  the 
divisions  detached  at  the  time  of  the  attack  escaped  the 
massacre  and  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  Rhine,  where  the 
Sugambri  gave  thorn  an  asylum  in  their  territory,  appar 
witly  on  i'le  Lippe.  The  behaviour  of  Caesar  toward* 
these  German  immigrants  met  with  severe  and  merifed 
censure  in  the  senate;  but,  however  little  it  can  be  escnaed, 
the  German  encroachments  were  emphatically  cheeked  by 
the  terror  which  it  occasioned.  Caesar  however  found 
it  advisable  to  take  yet  a  further  step  and  to  lead  tha 
l^ona   over  the    Rhine.      He   was   not  without  eonneo 
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on       tions  beyond  the  river.    The  Grormans  at  the 
\mu  of  «iM     stage  of  culture  which  they  had  then   reached^ 
had  as  yet  no  national  union ;  in  political  dis* 
organization  they — though  from  other  causes — fell  nothing 
short  of  the  Celts.     The  Ubii  (on  the  Sieg  and  Lahn),  the 
most  civilized  among  the  German  tribes,  had  recently  been 
niade  subject  and  tributary  by  a  powerful  Suebian  canton 
of  the  interior,  and  had  as  early  as  697  through 
their  envoys  entreated  Caesar  to  free  them  like 
the  Gauls  from  the  Suebian  rule.     It  was  not  Caesar's  de- 
Mgn  seriously  to  respond  to  this  su^estion,  which  would 
have  involved  him  in  endless  enterprises ;  but  it  seemed 
advisable,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  the 
Germanic  arms  on  the  south  of  the  Rhine,  at  least  to  show 
the   Roman  arms  beyond  it.     The  proteetio  i  which  the 
fugitive  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  had  found  amon^  the  Sugam- 
hri  afforded  a  suitable  occasion.     In  the  region,  apparently 
between  Coblentz  and  Andemach,  Caesar  erected  a  bridge 
of  piles  over  the  Rhine  and  led  his  legions  across  from  the 
Treverian  to  the  Ubian  territory.     Some  smaller  cantons 
gave  in  their  submission  ;  but  the  Sugambri,  against  whom 
tho   expedition  was  primarily  directed,  withdrew,  on   the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army,  with  those  under  their  pro- 
tection into  the  interior.     In  like  manner  the  powerfiil  Sue- 
bian canton  which  oppressed  the  Ubii — probably  the  same 
"which  subsequently  appears  under  the  name  of  the  Chatti 
*— caused  the  districts  immediately  adjoining  the  Ubian  ter- 
ritory to  be  evacuated  and  the  non-combatant  portion  of  the 
people  to  be  placed  in  safety,  while  all  the  men  capable  of 
arms  were  directed  to  assemble  at  the  centre  of  the  canton. 
The   Roman   general  had  neither  occasion  nor   desire  to 
accept  this  challenge ;    his  object — ^partly  to  reconnoitra 
^itly  to  produce  an  impressive  effect  if  possible  upon  the 
Germans,  or  at  least  on  the  Celts  and  his  countrymen  at 
home,  by  an  expedition  over  the  Rhine — was  substantially 
attained ;  afler  remaining  eighteen  days  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  he  again  arrived  in  Gaul  and  broke 
down  ^3  Rhine  bridge  behind  him  (090). 
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Tliere    emsuiod  tho  iasulur  Celti".     From  tlie  close  con> 

nectioii  between  them  ami  the  Cells  nf  the  oon- 
^Ki'i'S^     tinent,  especioDy  the  maritime  cantons,  it  may 

readily    be   coi.ceived   that    thoy    had   at  least 
fly  m  puihizcd  with  the  national  resiatance;  and  if  they  diil 

Kot  grant  ar — '  —;-• •-  i^^  patriots,  they  gave  ai 

•ny  rat"  an  ,  in  their  eea-proI«ct«d  iels    ■ 

ki  avrry  one  er  Gafo  in  his  native  laud. 

Tbla  cerlainl;  r,  if  not  for  the  present,  at 

any   rat<:  for  emed  judiuioua — if  nut  tih 

undertake  thi  sland  itaelf — at  any  rate  to 

conduct  there  :rations  by  ofiensive  ine»n^ 

and  to  show  i  landing  on  the  coast  that 

the  urra  of  ti.v  ..jiiiai>«  iciwued  even  ncross  the  Channel, 
The  first  Roman  officer  who  entered  Brittany,  Publius  Cm- 

Hua,  had  already  (697)  crossed  from  thence  to 
*'•  the  "tin-islands"  at  the  south-west  point  of 

u  England  (Scilly  islands)  ;  in  the  summer  of  699 

Caesar  himself  with  only  two  legions  crossed 
the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  part,*     He  found  the  coast 

'  The  luture  of  tbe  cose  u  well  aa  Caeur'a  eipren  statenwDl 
proves  ItuC  the  passagea  of  Cacaar  to  Britain  were  made  from  port* 
or  tbe  coast  betveen  Calais  and  Boulogne  to  Clie  coast  of  Sent.  A 
more  exact  dcteriu [nation  of  tbe  localities  has  often  be<;Q  attempted, 
but  vitbaut  success.  All  that  <a  recorded  la,  that  on  tbe  Gral  voTage 
tbe  inraTitrj  ernbarked  at  one  purl,  tbe  cavalrj  at  nuolber  diMant  ftvm 
the  farmer  eight  niiles  in  an  eaaterl;  direction  (ir.  S2,  23,  38>,  aod  that 
tbe  aecood  voyage  was  made  from  that  one  of  tbose  two  porta  whiclb 
Caeaar  had  fouml  moat  convcnieDt,  the  (otherwiae  not  further  men- 
tiaaed)  Portus  Itius,  distant  &oni  tiie  BritLih  coast  SO  (so  according  to 
tbe  USS.  of  Caesar  v.  2)  or  40  miles  (—320  etaJia,  according  to  Stnbn 
It.  S,  2,  wlio  doubtless  drew  bis  account  from  Caesar).  From  Caesar'n 
words  (It.  21)  lliBt  be  had  choaea  "  the  shortest  crosdng,"  we  nuj 
dovbtless  reasonubl;  infer  that  he  crossed  not  tbe  Cbannel  but  the 
Slrtila  of  Calais,  but  by  no  means  that  he  crosaed  the  latter  by  the 
mathematically  shortest  line.  It  requires  Clic  implicit  faith  of  local 
topi^rHphers  to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  tbe  locality  with  BUcb 
data  in  hand — data  of  which  the  best  in  itself  becomes  almost  oselesi 
ftom  the  Tariation  af  the  authorities  as  to  the  number;  but  among ths 
many  posdbilitiea  most  may  perhaps  b«  tiH  In  faTOor  of  tbe  tIsw  Ibii 
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a)yered  with  masses  of  the  enemy's  troops  and  sailed  on- 
ward with  his  vessels ;  but  the  British  war-chariots  moved 
on  quite  as  fast  by  land  as  the  Roman  galleys  by  sea,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Roman  sol- 
diers succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
partly  by  wading,  partly  in  boats,  under  the  protection  of 
the   ships  of  war,    which  swept  the  beach  with   missilei 
thrown  from  machines  and  by  the  hand.     In  the  first  alarm 
the  nearest  villages  submitted  ;  but  the  islanders  soon  per* 
c^ved  how  weak  the  enemy  was,  and  how  he  did  not  yen- 
ture  to  move  far  from  the  shore.     The  natives  disappeared 
into  the  interior  and  returned  only  to  threaten  the  camp ; 
and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  lefl  in  the  open  roads,  suffered 
verj  considerable  damage  from  the  first  tempest  that  burst 
upon  it.     The  Romans  had  to  reckon  themselves  fortunate 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  till  they  had  be- 
stowed the  necessary  repairs  on  the  ships,  and  in  regaining 
with  these  the  Gallic  coast  before  the  bad  season  of  the 
year  came  on. 

CSaesar  himself  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
this  expedition  undertaken  inconsiderately  and  with  inade- 
quate means,  that  he  immediately  (in  the  winter 
of  69^700)  ordered  a  transport  fleet  of  800 
'*'  sail  to  be  fitted  out,  and  in  the  spring  of  700 

sailed  a  second  time  for  the  Kentish  coast,  on  this  occasion 
with  five  legions  and  2,000  cavalry.  The  forces  of  the 
Britons,  assembled  this  time  also  on  the  shore,  retired  be- 
fore the  mighty  armada  without  risking  a  battle;  Caesar 
Immediately  set  out  on  his  march  into  the  interior,  and 
after  some  successful  conflicts  crossed  the  river  Stour ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  halt  very  much  against  his  will,  because 
the  fleet  in  the  open  roads  had  been  again  half  destroyed 
by  the  storms  of  the  Channel.     Before  they  got  the  ships 

the  Itiiiii  port  (which  Strabo  I,  e,  is  probably  right  in  identifying  with 
that  from  which  the  infantry  crossed  in  the  first  voyage)  is  to  bo  sought 
wu  Ambleteuse  to  the  west  of  Gape  Gris  Nez,  and  the  cavalry- harbour 
ftear  Ecale  (Wiaaant)  to  the  east  of  the  same  promontory,  and  that  the 
ImdiDg  took  place  to  the  east  of  Dover  near  Walmcr  Castle, 

Vor.  IV.— 14 
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drawn  j[  upon  thu  beach  and  the  extensive  arrtLng^menlf 
made  for  their  repair,  precious  time  was  lost,  which  tht 
Celts  wisely  turnerl  to  account. 

The  brave  and  cautious  prince  Cass i veil aunua,  who  ruled 
io  what  is  now  Middlesex  and  the  surrounding 
£SS^''        c  e  terror  of  the  Celts  to  tht 

8_  ,  but  now  the  protector  and 

thampion  of  -had  headed  the  defence  of 

the  land.     F  ithing  at  all  could  be  dona 

with  \k<!  Cc  :  the  Roman,  and  that  the 

mass  of  the  i  it  was  difficult  to  feed  and 

difficult  to  a<.  hindrauco  to  the  defiance; 

he  therefore  i  amcd  only  the  war-chariot^ 

of  which  he  < -, ,  — d  in  which  the  warrior^  ao 

customed  to  leap  down  from  their  chariots  and  fi-ht  on 
foot,  could  be  employed  in  a  two-fold  manner  like  the  biir- 
geas^iavalry  of  the  eai'liest  Rome.  When  Caesar  was  once 
more  able  to  continue  his  march,  he  met  with  no  interruj^ 
tion  to  it ;  but  the  British  war-chariuts  moved  always  in 
front  and  alongside  of  the  Roman  army,  induced  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  country  (which  from  the  abaence  of  towns 
proved  no  great  ditReuIty),  prevented  the  sending  out  of 
dt'tuchments,  and  threatened  the  communications,  llie 
Thames  was  crossed — apparently  between  Kingston  and 
M.-entford  above  London — by  the  Romans;  they  moved 
Tbrward,  but  made  no  real  progress;  the  general  achieved 
no  victory,  the  soldiers  made  no  booty,  and  the  only  actual 
result,  the  submission  of  the  Trinobantes  Iti  the  modem 
Essex,  was  less  the  effect  of  a  dread  of  the  Romans  tJian 
of  the  deep  hostility  between  this  canton  and  Cassivellau- 
nus.  The  danger  increased  with  every  onward  step,  and 
the  attack,  which  the  princes  of  Kent  by  the  orders  of  Ca» 
sivellaunus  made  on  the  Roman  naval  camp,  although  it 
was  repulsed,  was  an  urgent  warning  to  turn  back.  TTie 
taking  by  storm  of  a  great  British  abatis,  b  whicli  a  multi> 
tude  of  cattle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  furnished 
a  passable  conclusion  to  the  aimless  advance  aid  a  toler. 
able  pretext  for  returning.     Cassivellaunua  vas  sagncioui 
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ough  not  to  drive  the  dangerous  enemy  to  extremities, 
d  promised,  as  Caesar  desired  him,  to  al  stain  from  dis> 
*9»irbing  the  Trinobantes,  to  pay  tribute  and  to  furnish  host- 
.^iges ;  nothing  was  said  of  delivering  up  arms  or  leaving 
l)ohind  a  Roman  garrison,  and  even  those  promises  were, 
it  may  be  presumed,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  future 
neither  given  nor  received  in  earnest.     After  receiving  tf«i 
hostages  Caesar  returned  to  the  naval  camp  and  thence  U 
Gaal.     If  he,  as  it  woiild  certainly  seem,  had  hope^  on  tliii 
occasion  to  conquer  Britain,  the  scheme  was  totally  thwarted 
partly  by  the  wise  defensive  system  of  Cassivellaunus,  partly 
and  chiefly  by  the  unserviceableness  of  the  Italian  oared 
fleet  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  stipulated  tribute  was  never  paid.     But  the  immediate 
object— of  rousing  the  islanders  out  of  their  haughty  se- 
curity and  inducing  them  in  their  own  interest  no  longer  to 
allow  their  island  to  be  a  rendezvous  for  continental  emi- 
grants— seems  certainly  to  have  been  attained  ;  at  least  no 
complaints  are  afterwards  heard  as  to  the  bestowal  of  such 
protection. 

The  work  of  repelling  the  Germanic  invasion  and  of 
subduing  the  continental  Celts  was  completed, 
acyof^be       But  it  IS  oft^n  easier  to  subdue  a  free  nation 
^**'^**'*'  than  to  keep  a  subdued  one  in  subjection.     The 

rivalry  for  the  hegemony,  by  which  more  even  than  by  the 
attacks  of  Rome  the  Celtic  nation  had  been  ruined,  was  in 
some  measure  set  aside  by  the  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the 
conqueror  took  the  hegemony  to  himself  Separate  inter- 
ests were  silent ;  under  the  common  oppression  at  any  rate 
they  felt  themselves  again  as  one  people ;  and  the  infinite 
value  of  that  which  they  had  with  indifference  gambled 
away  when  they  possessed  it — freedom  and  nationality—- 
was  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  fully  appreciated  by  their 
n.finite  longing.  But  was  it  indeed  too  late'  With  indig- 
nant shame  they  confessed  to  themselves  that  a  nation, 
which  numbered  at  least  a  million  of  men  capable  of  arms, 
a  nation  of  ancient  and  well-founded  warlike  renown,  }n\A 
idlowed  the  yoke  to  be  imposed  or.  it  by,  at  Ihe  moftf^ 
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60,000  Rnfinum.  The  eubmission  of  the  confeaeracj  of 
central  Giiiil  without  having  struck  even  a  blow  ;  the  sub- 
the  Belgio   confedei-acj   without   having   don# 


more  th an  merely  ehowu  a  uish  to  strike;  the  hero io  fall 
on  the  otluT  hand  of  the  Nervii  and  the  Veneli,  the  sagN 

CH  )us  mid  SI 

of  the  Moriui,  and  of  tbc 

Biitons   uiid. 

-all   that  in  each  case  had 

l>een  done  01 

:A  or  hod  succeeded — spuj^ 

red  the  mii: 
more  unitoi. 
Celtic  nobili 

>  new  attijDipts,  if  possible, 
ul.     Especially  among  the 
a  ejccitemoDt,  which  seemed 

every  mome, 
rection.     Evt 

ak  out  into  a  general  iosur. 
id  expedition  to  Britain  in 

^                the  Bp....g  „.   ,irtf  i^aesar  had  found  it  necessarj 

to  go  in  person  to  thi:  Trevori,  who,  since  they 
had   eoiiiproniised    tlu'maelvcs    h\    thu    Nerviiin   conflict   in 

697,  had  no  longer  appeared  at  the  general  diets 
and  had  formed  more  than  suspicious  coiineo- 
tions  with  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine.  At  that  time 
Caesar  had  contented  himself  with  carrying  the  men  of 
most  note  among  the  patriot  party,  particularly  Indutio- 
marus,  along  with  him  to  Britain  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tr& 
vcrlan  cavalry-contingent;  he  did  his  utmost  to  overlook 
the  conspiracy,  that  he  might  not  hy  strict  measures  ripen 
it  into  insurrection.  But  when  the  Haeduan  Dumnoriz,^ 
who  likewise  was  present  in  tlie  army  destined  for  Britain^ 
nominally  as  a  cavalry  officer,  but  really  as  a  hostage,  per- 
emptorily refused  to  embark  and  rode  homo  instead,  Caes&r 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  have  him  pursued  as  a  deserter; 
he  was  accordingly  overtaiten  by  the  division  sent  after  him 
and,  when  he  stood  on  his  deli;nce,  was  cut  down 
(700).  That  the  most  illustrious  knight  of  the 
must  powerful  and  the  least  dependent  of  the  Celtic  cao* 
tons  should  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
thunderclap  for  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  ;  every  one  who 
was  conscious  of  similar  sentiments — and  diey  formed  the 
great  majority — saw  in  that  catastrophe  the  pictnre  of  what 
was  in  store  for  himself. 
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If  patriotism  and  despair  had  induced  the  heads  of  the 
Celtic  nobility  to  conspire,  fear  and  self-defence 
now  drove  the  conspirators  to  strike.  In  the 
winter  of  700-701,  with  the  exception  of  a 
legion  stationed  in  Brittany  and  a  second  in  the  very  uxt 
settled  canton  of  the  Carnutes  (near  Chartres),  the  whole 
Roman  army  numbering  six  legions  was  encamped  in  Hit 
Belgic  territory.  The  scantiness  of  the  supplies  of  grain 
bad  induced  Caesar  to  station  his  troops  farmer  apart  than 
he  was  otherwise  wont  to  do— in  six  different  camps  con- 
structed in  the  cantons  of  the  Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  Morini, 
Nervii,  Remi,  and  Eburone^.  The  fixed  camp  placed  far- 
thest towards  the  east  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
probably  not  far  from  the  later  Aduatuca  (the  modem 
Tongem),  the  strongest  of  all,  consisting  of  a  legion  under 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Caesar's  leaders  of  divi- 
sion, Quintus  Titurius  Sabinus,  besides  different  detach- 
ments led  by  the  bravo  Lucius  Aurunculcius  Cotta*  and 
amounting  together  to  the  strength  of  half  a  legion,  found 
itself  all  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the  general  levy  of 
the  Eburones  under  the  kings  Ambiorix  and  Catuvolcus. 
The  attack  came  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  very  men  absent 
from  the  camp  could  not  be  recalled  and  were  cut  off  by 
the  enemy  ;  otherwise  the  immediate  danger  was  not  great, 
as  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions,  and  the  assault,  which 

*  That  Cotta,  although  not  lieutenant  general  of  Subinus,  but  like 
him  legate,  was  yet  the  younger  and  less  noted  general  and  was  prob- 
ably directed  in  the  event  of  a  difference  to  jricld,  may  be  inferred  both 
from  the  earlier  services  of  Sabinus  and  from  the  fact  that,  where  the 
two  are  mentioned  together  (iv.  22,  38 ;  y.  24,  26,  62 ;  vi.  82 ;  other- 
wise in  vL  87)  Sabinus  regularly  takes  precedence,  as  also  from  tb0 
narrative  of  the  catastrophe  itself.  Besides  we  cannot  potisibly  sup- 
pose that  Caesar  should  have  placed  over  a  camp  two  ofBc<»r8  with  oqual 
authority,  and  have  biadc  no  arrangement  at  all  for  the  ca  «  of  a  diflTer* 
cnce  of  opinion.  The  five  cohorts  are  not  counted  ns  part  of  a  legion 
(comp.  vi.  82,  83)  any  more  than  the  tvielve  cohorts  at  the  Rhine  bridge 
(vL  29,  comp.  32,  33),  and  appear  to  have  consisted  of  detachments  of 
other  portions  of  the  army,  which  had  been  assigned  to  reinforce  thif 
camp  situated  nearest  to  the  Germans. 
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the  Eburoncs  attempted,  recoiled  powerless  from  the  Ro 
maa  mtrenchmeDU.  But  king  Ambioiix  ioforiaed  tke  R(^ 
man  oommander  that  all  the  Boman  oampa  in  Cfaud  wort 
mmilarly  aaa^led  on  the  same  daj,  and  that  t^  WomaM 
would  ondottbtedly  be  Ipat  if  the  m^mX  pagjg^  did  lioc 
quidkly  aet  out  and  eflfeot  a  jimotipn;  that  ^i^ili^  kad  ||ia 
more  reaaoa  to  make  haatou  aa  the  Oermane  tgofroqa  b» 
jond  the  Rhine  were  already  advancing  agidiial  Ipiiii ;  toat 
he  himaelf  out  of  friendahip  for  the  Romana  wonUI  pn»n- 
ise  them  a  free  retreat  aa  fiu*  aa  the  neareat  Bpmaa  oamft 
only  two  daya^  maroh  diatant.  Some  ihinga  in  tiheae  aMfr 
ments  seemed  no  fiction ;  that  the  little  canton  of  the  Ebfr 
rones  specially  &\roured  by  the  Romana  (p.  SM)  aliqaH 
have  undertaken  the  attack  of  ita  own  aoeoi^  waa  m  fealify 
Incredible,  and,  owipg  to  the  difficulty  of  e^leotiog  f  eom^ 
munic^on  with  the  other  &r  diatant  oamps^  tibe  ingfjt  of 
being  attacked  by  the  whole  maaa  of  the  inyurgenty  anij 
destroyed  in  detail  waa  by  no  means  to  be  eftcemisd  alt^i 
neyertheless  it  could  not  admit  of  the  amallest  doabt  that 

...        ...  .     t     .r%\ 

both  honour  and  prudence  required  them  to  rqjeot  tlie 
eapitulation  offered  by  the  enemy  and  to  m«ntain  the  poat 
entniated  to  them.  Tet^  although  in  the  council  of  war 
numerous  voices  and  espedally  the  weighty  Toice  of  Luciua 
Aaruneuleius  Cotta  supported  this  riew,  the  commandant 
determined  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Ambioriz.  The  Ro- 
man troops  accordingly  marchiHl  off  next  morning;  but 
vhen  they  had  arrived  at  a  narrow  valley  about  two  mllea 
firom  the  camp  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
Eburones  and  every  outlet  doeed.  They  attempted  to  open 
a  way  for  themselves  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  Eburones 
would  not  enter  into  any  doee  combat,  and  contented  them- 
at*lvee  with  discharging  their  missiles  from  their  unaaaail^ 
able  positions  into  the  dense  mass  of  the  Romans*  B^ 
iildered,  aa  if  seeking  deliverance  from  treachery  at  the 
hands  of  the  traitor,  Sabinus  requested  a  oonforenoe  with 
Ambiorix ;  it  was  granted,  and  he  and  the  ofllioera  acoom- 
panyir^r  him  were  first  disarmed  and  then  slain.  Afttt 
tho  fidl  of  the  commuider  the  Eburones  threw  themselvei 
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urn  all  sides  at  once  on  the  exhaustil  and  despairing 
>man8,  and  broke  their  ranks;  most  of  them,  including 
^)otta  who  had  already  been  wounded,  met  theif  death  in 
^b  attack ;  a  small  portion,  who  had  succeeded  m  regain- 
ing the  abandoned  camp,  flung  themselves  on  their  own 
•words  during  the  following  night.     The  whole  corps  wa^ 
annihilated. 

This  success,  such  as  the  insurgents  themselves  had 
hardly  ventured  to  expect,  increased  the  exdte 
^  ment  among  the  Celtic  patriots  so  greatly  that 
the  Romans  were  no  longer  sure  of  a  single  dis- 
trict with  the  exception  of  the  Ilaedui  and  Remi,  and  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  the  most  diverse  points.  First 
of  all  the  Eburones  followed  up  their  victory.  Reinforced 
by  the  levy  of  the  Aduatuci,  who  gladly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  requiting  the  injury  done  to  them  by  Caesar, 
«  and  of  the  powerful  and  still  unsubdued  Menapii,  they  ap- 
peared in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  who  immediately 
joined  them,  and  the  whole  host  thus  swelled  to  60,000 
came  before  the  Roman  camp  formed  in  the  Nervian  can- 
ton. Quintus  Cicero,  who  commanded  there,  had  with  his 
weak  corps  a  difficult  position,  especially  as  the  besiegers, 
learning  from  their  foes,  constructed  ramparts  and  trenches, 
Uatudines  and  moveable  towers  afler  the  Roman  fashion, 
and  showered  fire-balls  and  burning  spears  over  the  straw- 
covered  huts  of  the  camp.  The  only  hope  of  the  besieged 
rested  on  Caesar,  who  lay  not  so  very  far  off  with  three 
legions  in  his  winter  encampment  in  the  region  of  Amiens ; 
but — a  significant  proof  of  the  feeling  that  prevailed  in 
Gaul — for  a  a)nsiderable  time  not  the  slightest  indication 
reached  the  general  either  of  the  disaster  of  Sabinus  or  of 
the  perilous  situation  of  Cicero. 

At  length  a  Celtic  horseman  from  Cicero's  camp  suo- 

ceedcd  in  stealing  through  the  enemy  to  Caesar. 

Deeds  to  his      On  receiving  the  startling  news  Caesar  immoi 

diately  set  out,  although  only  with  two  weak 

legions,  together  numbering  about  7,000,  and  400  hors» 

men ;  nevertheless  the  announcement  that  Caesar  wa«  ad 


lev  era  I  occa 
under  the  m 
an  assault  u|i 
is  singular,  I 
consequcnoe 

of  conflict,  the 
torluusly   and  .^      i 
broke  off  the  w^.. 
ronca,  rL-turiied 
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jfficed  to  induce  the  insurgonls  to  raise  the  sicga 

ne ;  cot  one  tenth  of  tho  men  in  Cicero's  camp 

remained    iinwounded.      Caesar,  against   whom 

the  insurgent  army  had   turned,  iJvceive^    the 

eneaty,  m  the  way  which  he  had  ali'ead)* 


pplicd,  U3  to  his  strength ; 

ireumsUmcea  they  TeLituri,-d 
p  and  suffered  a  defeat.  It 
if  the  Celtic  nation,  that  in 
attle,  or  perhaps  rather  in 
itnce  in  pei'sun  od  the  sceoe 
ich  hud  commenced  su  vie- 

leu .....ely,   suddenly   and   pitlabl/ 

The  Nervii,  Menapii,  Aduatuci,  Ebn- 
their  iiomes.     The  I'oreea  of  the  mari- 


time cantons,  who  had  made  preparations  for  aasailibg  the 
legion  in  Brittany,  did  the  same.  The  Treveri,  through 
whose  leader  iDdutJomarua  the  £burone3,  the  clients  uf  the 
powerful  neighbouring  canton,  had  been  chiefly  induced  to 
thai  so  successful  attack,  had  taken  arms  on  the  news  of  the 
disaster  of  Aduatuca  and  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the 
Remi  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  legion  cantoned  there 
under  the  command  of  Lahieiius ;  they  too  desisted  for  the 
present  from  continuing  the  struggle  Caesar  not  unwil- 
lingly postponed  fai'ther  measures  iigoinst  the  revolted  dis* 
tricts  till  the  hprlng,  in  order  not  to  expose  his  troops  which 
had  siiTured  much  to  the  whole  severity  of  the  Gallic  win- 
ter, and  with  the  view  of  only  reappearing  in  the  field  when 
the  fifteen  cohorts  destroyed  should  liave  been  replaced  in 
tin  imposing  manner  by  the  levy  of  thirty  new  cohort* 
whieli  he  had  ordered.  The  insurrection  meanwhile  j>up 
<<ued  its  course,  although  there  was  for  the  muiiient  it  su» 
pensi^in  of  arms.  Its  chief  seats  in  central  Gaul  wer^ 
p^irtly  the  districts  of  the  Carnutes  and  the  neighbouring 
Setioncs  {about  Sous),  the  latter  of  whom  drove  the  king 
appointed  by  Caesar  out  of  their  country  ;  partly  the  r^ 
gion  of  tho  Treveri,  who  invited  the  whole  Celtic  emigroQU 
tuid  the  tieriiians  beyond  the  Rhine  to  take  p;<rt  In  the  in 
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pending  national  war,  and  called  out  their  whole  foi  ce,  with 
a  view  to  advance  in  the  spring  a  second  lime  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Kemi,  to  capture  the  corps  of  Labienus,  and 
to  seek  a  communication  with  the  insurgents  on  the  Seine 
ftnd  Loire.  The  deputies  of  these  three  cantons  remained 
absent  from  the  diet  convoked  by  Caosar  in  central  Gaul, 
and  thereby  declared  war  just  as  openly  as  a  part  of  the 
Belgic  cantons  had  done  by  the  attacks  on  the  camps  of 
Sabinus  and  Cicero. 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Caesar  set  oat 
with  his  army,  which  meanwhile  had  been  con- 
JJjJ^"  siderably  reinforced,  against  the  insurgents.  The 
attempts  of  the  Treveri  to  concentrate  the  re- 
volt had  not  succeeded  ;  the  agitated  districts  were  kept  in 
cneck  by  the  marching  in  of  Roman  troops,  and  those  in 
open  rebellion  were  attacked  in  detail.  First  the  Nervii 
were  routed  by  Caesaf  in  person.  The  Senones  and  Car- 
nutes  met  the  same  fate.  The  Menapii,  the  only  canton 
which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Romans,  were  compelled 
by  a  grand  attack  simultaneously  directed  against  them 
from  three  sides  to  renounce  their  long-preserved  freedom, 
Labienus  meanwhile  was  preparing  the  same  fate  for  the 
Treveri.  Their  first  attack  had  been  paralyzed,  partly  by 
the  refnsal  of  the  adj()inin;jf  (Terinan  tribes  to  furnish  them 
with  mercenaries,  paitly  l»v  the  fact  that  Indutiomarus,  the 
soul  of  the  whole  moverncnt,  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  cavalry  of  Labienus.  But  they  did  not  on  this  account 
abandon  their  projects.  With  their  whole  force  they  ap- 
peared in  front  of  Labienus  and  waited  for  the  German 
bands  that  were  to  follow,  for  their  recruiting  agents  found 
a  better  reception  than  they  had  met  with  from  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  Rhine,  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior 
^f  Germany  especially,  as  it  would  appear,  among  tho 
Chatti.  But  when  Labienus  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
t&void  these  and  to  march  off  in  all  haste,  the  Treveri  at- 
tacked the  Romans  even  before  the  Germans  arrived  and 
in  a  most  unfavourable  spot,  and  were  completely  defeated. 
NothiriiT  remained  for  the  Germans  who  came  up  too  lat# 
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but  W  return,  nothing  t  ,r  the  Trnverian  cantcin  but  to  stiU 
init ;  :t^J  govcmmenl  reverted  lo  the  head  of  the  Romac 
parly  Ciiigc-torix,  the  son-in-law  of  [iidutiomarus.  Aftei 
thcje  c^ipeditloDs  of  Caesar  against  [he  Menapii  and  of 
Iialiierius  against  the  Treveri  the  whole  Roman  ni'my  wni 
■gain  tiniu-d  in  tlif  tj>7Tin.rv  nf  the  lattrr.  With  the  viuw 
of  retidi.Ting  tt  ned  to  come  back,  Caesar 

Dnce  more  cnNu.  rder  if  possible  lu  strike 

*  vigorous  blow  ilesome  neighbours ;  but, 

an  the  Chatti,  i  led  tactics,  assembled  not 

on  thc^ir  wtiitei  ar  in  the  interior,  appor* 

ently  at  the  H,  the  defence  of  the  land, 

he  immediately  1  contented  himself  with 

leaving  bohind  a  isaage  of  the  Rhine. 

Aocouiiis  haa  inus  been  settled  with  all  the  tribes  that 

took  part  in  tlie  rising;  the  Eburones  alono 
2^':^7  w.'re  passed  over  but  n„t  forgottm.  Since 
gg^l^j^'      Catjsar  had  met  with  the  disaster  of  Aduatuca, 

he  had  worn  mourning  and  hod  sworn  that  be 
would  only  lay  it  aside  when  he  should  have  avenged  hii 
soldiers,  who  had  not  fallen  in  honourable  war,  but  had 
been  treacherously  murdered.  Helpless  and  passive  the 
Eburones  sat  in  their  huts  and  Iooki;d  on,  as  the  neighbour- 
ing cantons  one  after  another  submitted  to  the  Romans,  tilt 
the  Roman  cavalry  from  the  Trevtrian  territory  advanced 
through  the  Ardennes  into  their  land.  So  little  were  they 
prepared  for  the  atta<;k,  tliat  the  cavalry  bad  almost  seized 
the  king  Ambiorijt  in  his  house  ;  with  great  difficulty,  while 
his  attendants  sacrificed  themselves  on  his  tichalf,  he  esciiped 
into  the  neighbouring  thicket.  Ten  Roman  legions  soon  fol- 
lowed  the  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  an  invitation  waa 
issued  to  the  surrounding  tribes  to  hui;t  the  outlawed  Ebu- 
rones  and  pillage  their  land  in  concert  with  ;he  Roman 
Boldiers;  not  a  few  complied  with  the  call,  including  even 
an  audacious  band  of  Sugambrian  horsemen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  who  for  that  matter  treated  the  Romani 
no  better  than  the  Eburones,  and  had  almost  by  a  daring 
towp  de  main  surprised  the  Roman  camp  at  Adiiatuca.    Tbr 
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fattf   <.)f  the  Ebu rones  was  (.]i\';ull\il.      IloWcver  tln^v  inii^lit 
hide  themselves  in  forests  and  morasses,  there  vere  nioro 
honters  than  giune.     Many  put  themselves  to  death  like  th« 
grey-haired  prince  Catuvolcus ;  only  a  few  saved  life  and 
liberty,  but  among  these  few  was  tiie  man  whom  the  Ro- 
mans sought  above  all  to  seize,  the  prince  Arabioriz ;  with 
but  fi>ur  horsemen  he  escaped  over  the  Rhine.    This  exe- 
cution against  the  canton  which  had  transgressed  above  all 
the  rest  was  followed  in  the  other  districts  by  processes  of 
(bigb  treason  against  individuals.    The  season  for  clemency 
*was  past.     At  the  bidding  of  the  Roman  proconsul  the 
eminent  Garnutic  knight  Acco  was  beheaded  by  Roman 
^  lictors  (701)  and  the  rule  of  the  fasces  was  thus 

formally  inaugurated.     Opposition  was  silent; 
tranquillity  everywhere  prevailed.     Caesar  went  as  he  was 
wont  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (701)  over 
the  Alps,  that  through  the  winter  he  might  ob- 
serve more  closely  the  daily-increasing  complications  in  the 
oapitaL 

The  sagacious  calculator  had  on  this  occasion  miscalcu- 
lated.    The  fire  was  smothered,  but  not  extin- 
SjJSSSiMu       guished.     The  stroke,  under  which  the  head  of 
Aoco  fell,  was  felt  by  the  whole  Celtic  nobility, 
-At  this  very  moment  the  position  of  affairs  presented  bet- 
"ter  prospect*  than  ever.     The  insurrection  of  the  last  win- 
ter had  evidently  failed  only  through  Caesar  himself  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene  of  action  ;  now  he  was  at  a  distance, 
detained  on  the  Po  by  the  imminence  of  civil  war,  and  the 
Gallic  army,  which  was  collected  on  the  upper  Seine,  was 
fer  separated  from  its  dreaded  leader.     If  a  general  insui^ 
rection  now  broke  out  in  central  Gaul,  the  Roman  army 
might  be  surrounded,  and  the  almost  undefended  old  Ro- 
man province  be  overrun,  before  Caesar  reappeared  beyond 
the  Al[)S,  even  if  the  Italian  complications  did  not  ^ito* 
^ther  prevent  him  from  further  concerning  himself  about 
Gaul. 

Conspirators  from  all  the  cantons  of  central  Gaul  assem* 
%3led ;  the  Camutes,  as  most  directly  affected  by  the  eiecu 
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The  Cat  tion  of  Acoo,  offered  U>  take  the  lead.    On  a  vel 

53!!!«i'  day  in   the  winter  of  701-702  the  CamuUan 

knights  Gutruatus  and  G>nconnetodunmu8  gava 
at  Cenabum  (Orleans)  the  signal  for  the  rising,  and  put  to 
death  all  the  Romans  who  happened  to  be  there.  The  most 
vehement  agitation  seized  the  length  and  breadth  of  Graul ; 
the  patriots  everywhere  bestirred  themselves.  But  noUv 
iiig  itirred  the  nation  so  deeply  as  the  insurreotion  of  th« 

Arverni.  The  government  of  this  oommimity, 
rheArrer-      vvhich  had  formerly  under  its  kings  been  tho 

first  in  southern  Gaul,  and  had  still  after  the  fall 
of  its  princedom  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  wars  against 
Rome  (iiL  204)  continued  to  bo  one  of  the  wealthiest,  niosl 
civilized,  and  most  powerful  in  all  Gaul,  had  hitherto  invio* 
lably  adhered  to  Rome.  Even  now  the  patriot  party  in 
the  goveming  common  council  was  in  the  minority ;  an 
attempt  to  induce  it  to  join  the  insurrection  was  in  vain. 
The  attacks  of  the  patriots  were  therefore  directed  against 
the  common  council  and  the  existing  constitution  itself; 
and  the  more  so,  that  the  chant^e  of  constitution  which 
amonj^  the  Arvernians  had  substituted  the  common  council 
for  the  prince  (p.  270)  had  taken  place  afler  the  victories 
of  the  liomans  and  probably  under  their  influence. 

The  leader  of  the  Arvernian  patriots  Vercingetorix,  one 

of  those  nobles  whom  we  meet  with  among  the 
VCTcinget<K     Celts,  of  almost  regal  authority  in  and  beyond 

his  canton,  and  a  stately,  brave,  sagacious  man 
to  boot,  left  the  capital  and  summoned  the  country  people, 
whD  were  as  hostile  to  the  ruling  oligarchy  as  to  th«5  R<r- 
mans,  at  once  to  reestablish  the  Arvernian  monarchy  and 
to  go  to  war  with  Rome.  The  multitude  quickly  joined 
him  ;  the  restoration  of  'ihe  throne  of  LucTius  and  Betuitus 
was  .it  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  .i  national  war 
against  Rome.  The  centre  of  unity,  from  the  want  of 
which  all  previous  attempts  of  the  nation  to  shake  o^  the 
foreign  yoke  had  failed,  was  now  found  in  the  new  self 
nominated  king  of  the  Arvernians.  Vercingetorix  became 
for  the  Celts  of  the  continent  what  Cassiveliaunus  was  foi 
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^  insular  Celts ;  the  feeling  strongly  pervaded  the  inasaoi 
^t  he,  if  any  one,  was  the  man  to  save  the  nation. 

The  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the 
^VrmBi  nf        S^JJ*©  was  rapidly  infected  by  the  insurrection, 
*^fajw^       and  Vercingetorix  was  recognized  by  all  the  can- 
tons there  as  commande>in-chief ;    where   the 
Common  council  made  any  difficulty,  the  multitude  com* 
i»ellod  it  to  join  the  movement ;  only  a  few  cantons,  such 
^8  that  of  the  Bituriges,  required  compulsion  to  join  it,  and 
tliese  perhaps  only  for  appearance'  sake.     The  insurrection 
^und  a  less  favourable  soil  in  the  regions  to  the  east  of  the 
upper  Loire.     Everything  here  depended  on  the  Haedui ; 
ttnd  these  wavered.     The  patriotic  party  was  very  strong 
in  this  canton ;  but  the  old  antagonism  to  the  hegemony  of 
^he  Arvemians  counterbalanced  their  influence — to  the  most 
serious  detriment  of  the  insurrection,  as  the  accession  of 
the  eastern  cantons,  particularly  of  the  Sequani  and  Hel- 
▼etii,  was  conditional  on  the  accession  of  the  Haedui,  and 
generally   in  this  part  of  Gaul  the  decision  rested  with 
them.     While  the  insurgents  were  thus  labouring  partly  t^ 
induce  the  cantons  that  still  hesitated,  especially  the  Ilae 
dui,  to  join  them,  partly  to  get  possession  of  Narbo — ont 
of  their  leaders,  the  daring  Lucterius,  had  already  appeared 
on  the  Tarn  within  the  limits  of  the  old  province — the  Ro- 
man commander-in-chief  suddenly  presented  him 
of^HS^     self  in  the  depth  of  winter,  unexpected  alike  by 
friend  and  foe,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.     He 
quickly  made  the  necessary  prepanitions  to  cover  the  old 
province,  and  not  only  so,  but  sent  also  a  corps  over  the 
snow-covered  Cevennes  into  the  Arvernian  territory  ;  but 
he  could  nut  rema  n  here,  where  the  accession  of  the  Hao- 
dni  to  the  Gallic  alliance  might  any  :iu>ment  cut  him  off 
fi  :mi  his  army  enca  jiped  about  Sens  aiid  Langres.     With 
uU  secrecy  he  went  lo  Vienna,  and  thence,  attended  by  only 
a  few  horsemen,  throuj^h  the  territory  of  the  Haedui  to  his 
lioops.     The  hopes,  which  had  induced  the  conspirators  to 
declare  themselves,  vanished  ;  peace  continued  in  Italy  and 
Caesar  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
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Uut  \iiiut  were  lliciy  to  dot  It  was  Tolly  utidi^r  aucb  df 
tu install ces  to  let  the  matter  come  tu  the  de<n» 
fJUior™.  io"  of  arraa;  for  these  had  already  decided 
irrevo^blj.  They  might  as  well  attempt  to 
■hako  the  Alps  liy  throiring  atones  at  them  ns  to  shako  ihe 
legions  by  me-unn  of  t.ho  Hpltin  bands,  whether  these  might 
be  cnngregati  r  sacr'ifieod  in  detail  csnUtn 

after  oont-m.  paired  of  defeating  the  Ro- 

mans,    lie  at  warfare  similar  iti  that  by 

which  Cassiv  the  insular  Cflts.     The  Ro 

man  infantry  quished  ;  but  Caesar's  cav- 

*lry  consisted  y  of  the  contingent  of  iha 

Celtic  nobilit;  ly  dissolved  by  the  general 

revolt.     It  wi  insurrection,  which  was  ill 

&ct  essentially  composed  of  the  Celtic  nobility,  to  develop 
such  a  superiority  in  this  arm,  that  it  could  lay  waste  the 
land  far  and  wide,  burn  down  towns  and  villages,  destroy 
the  magazines,  and  endanger  the  supplies  and  the  oommu- 
nications  of  the  enemy,  without  his  being  able  seriously  to 
hinder  it,  Vercingetorix  accordingly  directed  all  his  eSbrts 
to  the  increase  of  his  cavalry,  and  of  the  in&ntry-archen 
who  were  according  to  the  mode  of  fighting  of  that  time 
regularly  associated  with  it.  The  immense  and  self«bstruct- 
ing  masses  of  the  militia  of  the  line  he  did  not  indeed  send 
home,  but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  face  the  enemy,  and 
attempted  to  impart  to  them  gradually  some  capacity  of 
intrenching,  marching,  and  manieuvring,  and  some  percep 
lion  that  the  soldier  is  not  destined  mej-cly  for  single  o>m- 
bat.  Learning  from  the  enemy,  he  adopted  in  particulv 
the  Rnmar  system  of  encampment,  on  which  depended  the 
irhule  seci'et  of  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  for 
In  consequence  of  it  every  Roman  corps  combined  all  ^ 
Ml  vantages  of  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  with  all  the  advan- 
taneti  of  an  offensive  army.*     It  is  true  that  a  system  com- 

*  TliiB,  it  a  true,  wu  imVj  pOBsibl«,  bo  long  m  olF«iisiTe  weapoM 
cfaieflf  timed  al  cuttii.g  and  slabliing.  In  the  modern  mode  of  wu^ 
(krc,  ai  Knpoleon  has  ricetli-ntty  viplilned,  tljis  BTStetn  I1119  becODM 
iimpplicublc.  beciuGc  with  our  oSTvDdve  weapuna  operaUng  Trom  ■  da 
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pletelj  a«]apU"d  to  Britain  which  had   few  towns  and  to  it^ 
rude,  resolute,  and  on  the  whole  united  inhabitants  was  not 
ifaaolutely  transferable  to  the  rich  regions  on  the  Loire  and 
tiidr  indolent  inhabitants  on  the  eve  of  utter  political  disso- 
lotioiu     Vercingetorix  at  least  accomplished  this  much,  that 
tttejr  did  not  attempt  as  hitherto  to  hold  every  town  with 
the  result  of  holding  none;   they  agreed  to  destroy  the 
places  not  capable  of  defence  before  attack  reached  them, 
but  to  defend  with  all  their  might  the  strong  fortresses.    At 
the  same  time  the  Arvemian  king  did  what  he  could  to  bind 
to  the  cause  of  their  country  the  cowardly  and  backward 
l>y  stem  severity,  the  hesitating  by  entreaties  and  represen- 
tations, the  covetous  by  gold,  the  decided  opponents  by 
force,  and  to  compel  or  allure  the  rabble  high  or  low  to 
some  manifestation  of  patriotism. 

Even  before  the  winter  was  at  an  end,  he  threw  himself 
j-^^^j^j^  on  the  Boii  settled  by  Caesar  in  the  territory  of 
^estrocp-     the  Haedui,  with  the  view  of  annihilating  these, 


git. 

almost  the  sole  trustworthy  allies  of  Rome,  be- 
fore Caesar  came  up.     The  news  of  this  attack  induced 
Caesar,  leaving  behind  the  baggage  and  two  legions  in  the 
Printer  quarters  of  Agedincum  (Sens),  to  march  immediate- 
i^  and  earlier  than  he  would  doubtless  otherwise  have  done, 
against  the  insurgents.     He  remedied  the  sorely-felt  want 
^3f  cavalry  and  light  infantry  in  some  measure  by  gradually 
bringing  up  German  mercenaries,  who   instead   of  using 
"^ihcir  own  small  and  weak  ponies  were  furnished  with  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  horses  parti)  bought,  partly  procured  by 
requisition  from  the  officers,     Caesar,  after  having  caused 
Cenabum,  the  capital  of  the  Camutes,  which  had  given  the 
signal  for  the  revolt,  to  be  pillaged  and  laid  in  ashes,  niovi'd 
over  the  Loire  into  the  country  of  the  Biturigcs.    He  there- 
by induced  Vercingetorix  to  abandon  the  siege  of  the  town 
of  the  Boii,  and  to  resort  likewise  to  the  Bituriges.     Here 
the  new  mode  of  warfare  was  first  to  be  tried.     By  order 
of  Vercingetorix  more  than  twenty  townships  of  th<  Bituri* 

tanoe  the  deployed  position  is  more  advantage'^Ms  than  the  oonenntni 
led.    In  GMsar's  time  the  reyeree  was  the  case 
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'S  perNnwi  in  the  flames  on  one  day  ;  the  generiil  det^rced 
BiiuiliLr  sclMoTastution  as  to  the  neighbouring  cuntons,  so 
r  as  they  could  be  reached  by  the  EoDimi  forugiDg  pur- 
According 


(Boiirges),  th« 
itsi  of  the  Bitiirigea,  was  to 
;  but  the  majority  of  tbi 
to  tho  suppliant  ontrcntiei 
id  resolved  ralher  t(i  defend 
Thus  the  war  was  ooncii- 
tid  Avaricum.  ViTcingftiv 
the  morasses  adjoining  the 
iM^ble,  that  even  witliiiut 
I  v-.uujf  ihey  needed  not  lo  fwu"  rhfl 
The  Celtic  ciivalry  covei'i-d  nil  tlio 
The  town  was 
1  between  it  and  tho 
s  kept  open,  Caeaar'a  position 
ittcmpt  to  induce  the  Celtic  in- 
ssful ;  it  stirred  not  from  its  nn- 
joldiers  in  front  of  the  . 
n  trenched  and  fought,  the  bt^it'ged  vied  with  them  in^ 
ingenuity  and  courage,  and  they  liad  almost  succeeded  ii> 
setting  fire  to  the  siege  apparatus  of  their  opponents.  The 
task  withal  of  supplying  an  army  of  nearly  60,000  men 
with  provisions  in  a  country  devastated  far  and  wide  and 
aeoured  by  far  superior  bodies  of  cavalry  became  daily 
more  difficult.  Tho  slender  stori's  of  the  Boii  were  sociti 
used  up  ;  the  supply  promised  I>y  the  Ilacdui  failed  to  ap. 
pear  ;  the  corn  was  already  consumed,  and  the  eoldiei  waa 
placed  exclusively  on  desh-rations.  But  the  moment  was 
approaching  when  the  town,  with  whatever  contempt  of 
di'ath  thu  garrison  fought,  could  tie  held  no  longer.  Still  it 
wan  not  iinpo.^/ilde  to  withdraw  the  troops  secretly  bj 
night  and  to  destroy  the  town,  before  the  enemy  occupied 
Vcrciiigetorix  made  arrangements  for  ihis  purpose 
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of  the  Romans ;  the  departure  miscarried.     On  the  follow* 

ing  gloomy  and  rainy  day  the  Ronjans  scaled  th« 

ii2!J|!2|^S.      >^alls,  and,  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  defence, 

spared  neither  age   nor  sex   in  the   conquered 

town.     The  ample  stores,  which  the  Celts  had  accumulated 

ji   it,  were  welcome  to   the  starved  soldiers  of  Caesa: 

With  the  capture  of  Avaricum  (spring  of  702) 

a  6rst  success  had  been  achieved  over  the  insiir- 

recUoOy  and  according  to  former  experience  Caesar  might 

well  expect  that  it  would  now  dissolve,  and  that  it  would 

only  be  requisite  to  deal  with  the  cantons   individually. 

After  be  had  therefore  shown  himself  with  his  whole  army 

in  the  canton  of  the  Haedui  and  had  by  this  imposing  do 

monstration   compelled  the  patriot  party   agitating  there 

^^       ,.         to  keep  themselves  quiet  at  least  for  the  mo- 

tidMhia         ment,  he  divided  his  army  and  sent  Labienua 

back  to  Agedincum,  that  in  combination   with 

the  troops  left  there  he  might  at  the  head  of  four  legions 

lappress  the  movement  in  the  territory  of  the  Carnutes 

and  Senones,  who   on   this  occasion   once  niore  took  the 

lead ;    while  he   himself  with   the   six   remaining  legions 

turned  to  the  south  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into 

tJie   Arvemian   mountains,   the   proper   territory   of  Ver^ 

csingetoriz. 

Labienus  moved  from  Agedincum  up  the  lefV.  bank  of 

the  Seine  with  a  view  to  possess  himself  of  Lu- 

^befereLJB-       tetia  (Paris),  the  town  of  the  Parisii  situated  on 

an  island  in  the  Seine,  and  from  this  well  so* 

cured  position  in    the   heart  of  the  insurgent  country  to 

reduce   it  again   to   subjection.     But   behind   Melodunum 

(Melun)  ho  found  his  route  barred  by  the  whole  army  of 

the  insurgeiiCs,  which  had  here  taken  up  a  position  between 

jnassailable   morasses   under  the   leadership  of  the  aged 

Camulc^ecus.     Labienus  recreated  a  certain  distance,  cros8» 

ed  lh<  Seine  at  Melodunum^  and  moved  up  its  right  bank 

unhindered  towards  Lutetia ;  Camulogenus  caused  this  towiv 

to  be  burnt  and  the  bridges  leading  to  the  leA;  bank  to  bf 

broken  down,  and  took  up  a  {.  >sition  over  against  Labienus 
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ill  which  tho  latter  oould  neither  bring  him  to  battle  not 
'sfTect  a  passage  under  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  Roman  main  army  in  its  turn  advanced  along  the 

Allier  down  into  the  canton  of  the  Arvemi. 
§unQw  Vercirgetorix  attempted  to  prevent  it  fron» 
^"^^  crossing   to  the  left  bank   of  the   Allieri  but 

Caesar  overreached  him  and  after  some  days  stood  before 
the  Arvcrnian  Cjipital  Gergovia.*  Vercingetorix  however, 
doubtless  even  while  he  was  confronting  Caesar  on  the  Al- 
lier, had  caused  sufficient  stores  to  be  collected  in  Grergovia 
and  a  fixed  camp  provided  with  strong  stone  ramparts  to  bo 
constructed  for  his  troops  in  fi*ont  of  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  pretty  steep  hill ; 
and,  as  he  had  a  sufficient  start,  he  arrived  before  Caesar  at 
Gergovia  and  awaited  the  attack  in  the  fortified  camp  andor 

the  wall  of  the  fortress.  Caesar  with  his  com- 
S^ude.        paratively  weak  army  could  neither  regularl)' 

besiege  the  place  nor  even  sufficiently  blockado 
it ;  he  pitched  his  camp  below  the  rising  ground  occupied 
by  Vercingetorix,  and  was  compelled  to  preserve  an  atti- 
tude as  inactive  as  his  opponent.  It  was  allllo^t  a  victory 
for  the  insurgents,  that  Caesar's  career  of  advance  from  tri- 
umph to  triimiph  had  been  suddenly  checked  on  the  Seine 
and  on  the  Allier.  In  fiict  the  consequences  of  this  check 
for  Caesar  were  almost  equivalent  to  those  of  a  defeat. 

The   ITaedui,  who   had   hitherto  continued   vacillating, 
_.    „    ^  ,     now  nia<3e  preparations  in  earnest  to  join  the 

rbe  Ilnadui  *       *  •' 

vaver.  patriotic  party  ;  the  body  of  men,  whom  Caesar 

• 

*  This  place  has  been  Bought  on  a  rising  ground  which  is  still 
named  Gergoic,  a  league  to  the  south  of  the  Arvernian  capital  Neme* 
turn,  the  m'Mlem  Clermont ;  and  both  the  remains  of  rude  furtress-wallji 
b/ought  to  light  in  excavations  thcie,  and  the  tradititui  of  tlic  name 
pbiHi  is  triced  in  documcLts  up  to  ihe  tenth  century,  leave  no  rojiu 
for  loubt  ns  to  the  correctness  of  this  detenuination  of  the  locnlitv. 
Moreover  it  affords,  as  with  the  other  statements  of  Caesar,  so  espo 
daily  witli  the  fatrt  that  he  pretty  clearly  indiciums  Gergovia  as  the  chie^ 
place  of  the  ArvtTtii  <  vii.  4).  We  shall  have  accordingly  to  assume,  thai 
Ihe  Arvemians  after  their  defeat  were  compelled  to  transfer  their  Ml 
tlement  from  Gergovia  to  the  neighbouring  less  stiong  Ncmetum. 
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Eiad  ordered  to  Gergovia,  had  on  the  march  been  iiduoe<] 
by    its  officers  to  declare  for  the  insurgents ;  at  tlie  same 
time   they  had  begun  in  the  canton  itself  to  plunder  and 
kill    the   Romans  settled    there.      Caesar,  who   had  gono 
irith  two-thirds  of  the  blockading  army  to  meet  that  corpi^ 
0f  the  Haedui  which  was  being  brought  up  to  Gergoviai 
b^   bj  his  sudden  appearance  recalled  it  to  nominal  oIh;- 
dience  ;  but  it  was  more  than  ever  a  hollow  and  fragile  re* 
latioDy  the  continuance  of  which  had  been  almost  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  great  peril  of  the  two  legions  lefl  behind 
In  front  of  Gergovia.     For  Vercingetorix,  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely availing  himself  of  Caesar's  departure,  had  during 
lus  absence  made  an  attack  on  them,  which  had  well  nigh 
ended  in  their  being  overpowered,  and  the  Roman  camp 
being  taken  by  storm.     Caesar's  unrivalled  celerity  alone 
averted  a  second  catastrophe  like  that  of  Aduatuca.    Though 
the  Haedui  made  once  more  &ir  promises,  it  might  he  fore- 
seen that,  if  the  blockade  should  still  be  prolonged  without 
result,  they  would  openly  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  insurgents  and  would  thereby  compel  Caesar  to  niise 
it ;  for  their  accession  would  interrupt  th(j  communication 
between  him  and  Labienus,  and  expose  the  latter  especially 
LH  his  isolation  to  the  greatest  peril.     Cat^sai*  was  resolved 
Dot  to  let  matters  come  to  this  pass,  but.  however  painful 
Bnd  even  dangerous  it  was  to  retire  from  Gergovia  without 
having  accomplished  his  object,  nevertheless,  if  it  must  be 
^one,  rather  to  set  out  immediately  and  by  marching  into 
ibe  canton  of  the  Haedui  to  prevent  at  any  cost  their  fop- 
mul  desertion. 

Before  cnttTing  however  on  this  retreat,  which  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  his  quick  and  sanguine  tcni- 
SftMbir        perament,  he  mado  yet  a  last  attempt  to  free 
JjjJ***         himself  from  his  painful  perplexity  hy   a  bril- 
liant success.     While  tlie  bulk  of  the  garrison 
of  Gergovia  was  occupied  in  entrenching  the  side  on  which 
the  assault  was  expected,  the  Roman  general  watched  his 
opportunity  to  surprise   another  access   less  conveniently 
lituated  but  at  the  moment  lefl  bare.     In  reality  the  Ro 
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man  sti>rniiiig  coliiiiins  scaled  the  camp-wall,  and  occupi*^! 
the  ne,^l■l^'^t  quarters  of  the  camp  ;  but  the  whule  garrison 
was  ulrL-.iiiy  alarmed,  and  owing  to  Iho  amaU  distancra  Cor* 
aar  iinmd  it  not  advisable  \a  risk  the  second  assault  on  [hi 
cit}~-t\  all.  He  gave  the  signal  for  retreat ;  but  the  foro 
most  If^ioii!:  tho  inipetuoBity  i*f  victory 

heard  not  or  r,  and  pushed  forward  witk 

out  baiting,  i  ,,  some  even  into  tho  citj, 

But  musses  »  threw  theinselvea  in  fninl 

of  the  intri  fell,  the  columns  stopped; 

in  vain  centu  es  fimght  with  the  most  (1» 

votL-d  and  he.  assailants  were  chased  with 

very  consider  lo  town  and  down  tJiy  hill, 

where  thi:  troops  suttione<l  uj  (Caesar  in  the  plain  received 
them  and  prevented  greater  mischief.  The  expected  cap. 
ture  uf  Gergiiviii  had  been  convertfd  into  a  defeat,  aiid  tlis 
considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded — there  were  count. 
ed  700  soldiers  that  had  fallen,  including  46  centurions — 
was  the  least  part  of  the  misfortune. 

The   impiising   position  of  Caesar   in    Gaul    depended 

essentially  on  the  halo  of  victory  that  surround- 
S^^^^°-     ed  him  ;  and  this  began  to  grow  pale.     The  con- 

ilicts  around  Avaricuin,  Caesar's  vain  attempts 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  fight,  the  resolute  defence  of  the 
city  and  its  almost  accidental  capture  by  storm  bore  a 
stamp  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  Celtic  wars,  and 
had  strengthened  rather  than  impaired  the  confidence  of  t\\r 
Celts  in  themselves  and  thi-ir  leader.  Moreover,  the  nevr 
syHteni  of  waifai'c — the  making  head  against  the  enemy  in 
entrenched  camps  uiider  the  protection  of  fortresses^hnd 
completely  approved  itself  at  Lutetia  as  well  as  at  Gergo 
via.  Lastly,  tliis  defeat,  the  first  which  Caesar  in  per$i.D 
had  siiiTered  from  the  Celts,  crowned  their  success,  and  :t 
■iccurdingly  gave  as  It  were  the  signal  for  a  second  outbreak 

of  the  insurrection.  The  Haedui  now  broke 
Ui'e'if»SuL     formally  with  Caesar  .md    entered  into  union 

with  Vercingi'torix.  Their  contingent,  »  Uch 
was  still  with  Caesar's  army,  n..i  only  deserted  from  il,  but 
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also  took  occadon  to  carry  off  the  dep6ts  of  the  army  of 
Caesar  at  Noviodunum  on  the  Loire,  whereby  the  chests 
iDd  magaanes,  a  number  of  fresh  horses,  and  all  the  host* 
ages  furnished  to  Caesar,  fell  into  the  hands  of  ^.10  insur- 
_^__  gepts.     It  was  of  at  lexist  equal  importance,  that 

Ike  B&gML      <»^  ^^s  news  the  Belgae,  who  had  hitherto  kept 

aloof  from  the  whole  movement,  began  to  bestir 
themselyes.  The  powerful  canton  of  the  Bellovaci  rose 
with  the  yiew  of  attacking  in  the  rear  the  corps  of  Labie- 
nusy  while  it  confronted  at  Lutetia  the  levy  of  the  surround* 
ing  cantons  of  central  Gaul.  Everywhere  else  too  men 
were  taking  to  arms ;  the  strength  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
carried  along  with  it  even  the  most  decided  and  most 
fiivoured  partisans  of  Rome,  such  as  Commius  king  of  the 
Atrebates,  who  on  account  of  his  faithful  services  had  re> 
oeived  from  the  Romans  important  privileges  for  his  com* 
munity  and  the  hegemony  overj^  Morini.  The  threads 
of  the  insurrection  ramified  e^^^into  the  old  Roman  proT- 
ince :  they  cherished  the  hope^^rhaps  not  without  ground, 
of  inducing  the  Allobroges  ^kemselves  to  take  anns  against 
the  Romans.  With  thd^'-^ingle  exception  of  the  Remi  and 
of  the  districts— dependent  immediately  on  the  Remi— of 
the  Suessiones,  Leuci,  and  Lingones,  whose  peculiar  isola- 
tion was  not  affected  even  amidst  this  general  enthusiasm, 
the  whole  Celtic  nation  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  was 
now  in  reality,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time,  in  arms 
for  its  freedom  and  natiojjalj^;  whereas,  singularly  enough, 
the  whole  German  coimTlunities,  who  in  the  former  strug- 
gles had  held  the  foremost  rank,  kept  aloof.  In  fact,  the 
Treveri,  and  as  it  would  seem  the  Menapii  also,  were  pre- 
vented by  their  feuds  with  the  Germans  from  taking  an 
•otive  part  in  the  national  war. 

It  was  a  grave  and  momentous  crisis,  when  afler  the 

retreat  from  Gergovia  and  the  loss  of  Noviodu* 


plan  «f  WW.     ""^  ^  council  of  war  was  held  in  Caesar's  head> 
quarters   regarding    the  measures   now   to   ht 
Adopted*      Various  voices  expressed  themselves  in  fav  >ur 
cf  a  retreat  over  the  Cevennes  into  the  old  Roman  prov 


I  to  the  insurrccllon 
urgent  uoed  of  tho  tedious  that  hai) 
I  Bome  primarily  for  its  protettion.     Bui 
Uaesar  r-'ji^cf"*  '*■'-  "— '-*  -'— "egy  suggested  not  by   ih* 
positliin  uf  a  :imbiit  Instructions  aud  fea' 

of  respoMsibi  1  himself  with  calling  the 

general  levy  ed  in  the  province  to  artn!^ 

and  having  i;  d  by  that  levy  to  the  best 

Q^^^  ol  e  otJier  hand  he  bimstlf  set 

aniiMwitb      oU'  direction  and  adv-aneed  Ij 

Lsbienui.  ,  .  ,    . 

foi  .gedincura,  to  which  he  or- 

dered Labienus  to  retreat  in  all  haste.  Tlie  Celts  iijiturallj 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Roman 
armies.  L.ibienus  might  by  crossing  ihe  Marne  and  niarcli* 
ing  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  have  reached  Agedlo- 
cum,  where  be  had  led  his  reserve  and  his  baggie ;  but  he 
preferred  not  to  allow  the  Celts  again  to  witness  the  retreat 
of  Roman  troops.  He  therefore  instead  of  crossing  the 
Marne  crossed  the  Seine  under  thei  eyes  of  the  deluded 
enemy,  and  on  its  left  bank  fiiught  a  battle  with  the  hoatile 
forces,  in  which  he  conquered,  and  among  many  others  the 
Celtic  general  himself,  the  old  Camulogcnus,  was  left  on  the 
field.  Nor  were  the  insurgents  more  successful  in  detain- 
ing Cacaar  on  the  I^iro ;  Caesar  gave  them  no  time  to 
assemble  larger  masses  there,  and  without  difficulty  di^ 
persed  the  militia  of  the  Haedui,  which  alone  he  found  at 
that  point. 

Thus  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army  was 
Posiiiinof  happily  accomplished.  The  insurgents  meaih 
™t?tt"  ^•'''e  had  consulted  as  to  the  farther  conduct  of 
^"•^  the  war  at  Bibracte  (Autun)  the  capital  of  tbt 

llaedui ;  the  soul  of  these  consultations  was  again  Vercin- 
getorix,  to  whom  the  nation  was  enthusiastically  attached 
after  the  victory  of  Gergovia,  Particular  ;nt«re9ts  wera 
not,  it  is  true,  even  now  silent;  the  Haedui  still  in  tfait 
deal h-struggle  of  the  nation  asserted  their  claims  to  the 
hegemony,  and  made  a  proposal  in  the  national  assembly 
to  substitute  a  leader  of  their  own  for  Vercingetorix.     But 
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>  national  representatives  had  not  merely  declined  thii 
i  confirmed  Vercingetorix  in  the  supremo  conrimand,  but 
1  also  adopted  his  plan  of  war  without  alteration.     It 
8  substantially  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had  oper- 
d  at  Avaricuni  and  at  Gergovia.     As  the  base  of  the 
w  position  there  was  selected  the  strong  city  of  the  Man- 
biiy  Alcijia,  (Alise  Sainte  Reine  near  Semur  in  the  departs 
mt  C6te  d'Or)  •  and  another  entrenched  camp  was  con- 
ucted  under  its  walls.     Immense  stores  were  here  accu- 
listed,  and  the  army  was  ordered  thither  firom  Gergovia, 
yin;:   its   cavalry   raised   by  resolution   of  the  national 
embly  to  15,000  horse.     Caesar  with  the  whole  strength 
his  army  after  it  was  reunited  at  Agedincum  took  thr 
ection  of  Bosan^on,  with  the  view  of  now  approaching 
t  alarmed  province  and  protecting  it  from  an  invasion, 
in  fact  bands  of  insurgents  had  already  shown  them- 
vea  in  the  territory  of  the  Holvii  on  the  south  slope  of 
Cevennes.     Alesia  lay  almost  on  his  way  ;  the  cavalry 
.he  Celts,  the  only  arm  with  which  Vercingetorix  chose 
perate,  attacked  him  on  the  rout(»,  but  to  the  surprise 
11  was  worsted  by  the  new  German  squadrons  of  Cae- 
,nd  the  Roman  infantry  drawn  up  in  support  of  them, 
'ercingetorix  hastened  the  more  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Alesia ;    and  if  Caesar  was  not  disposed  alto 
gether  to  renounce  the  offensive,  no  course  was 
lefl  to  him  hut  for  the  third  time  in  this  cam- 
to  proceed  by  way  of  attack  with  a  far  weaker  force 
;  an   army  encamped   under  a  well-garrisoned  and 
ovisioned  fortress  and  supplied  with  immense  mass- 
es of  cavalry.     But,  while  the  Q^lts  had  hitherto 
been   opposed   by  only   a  part  of  the  Roman 
legions,  the  whole  forces  of  Caesar  were  tmited 
nes  round  Alesia,  and  Vercingetorix  did  not  suo 
he  had  succeeded  at  Avaricum  and  Gergovia,  in 

* 

luestion  so  much  discussed  of  late,  whether  Alesia  ii  not 
\  identitied  with  Alaise  (26  kilumetrus  to  the  south  of  B^ 

.  Doubs),  has  been  rightly  answered  in  the  negative  by  all 

^uirere. 
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placing  hi!>  infiiitry  under  the  proteotion  of  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  and  keeping  his  external  ooroinunioations  opei 
fur  his  own  benefit  by  his  cavalry,  whie  he  interrupted 
thuse  of  the  enemy.  The  Celtic  cavalry,  already  discour- 
aged by  that  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  their  despised  op* 
ponents^  was  beaten  by  Caesar's  German  horse  in  every 
encounter.  The  line  of  circumvallation  of  the  besiegers 
ezten  ling  about  ten  miles  invested  the  whole  to^Om,  indod* 
ing  the  camp  attached  to  it.  Vercingetorix  had  been  pre- 
pared foi  a  struggle  under  the  walls,  but  not  for  being  be- 
sieged in  Alesia;  iU  that  point  of  view  the  accumulated 
stores,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  yet  far  from  suffi- 
cient for  his  army — which  was  said  to  amount  to  80,000 
infantry  and  15,000  cavalry — and  for  the  numerous  inhab- 
itants of  the  town.  Vercingetorix  could  not  but  perceive 
that  his  plan  of  warfare  had  on  this  occasion  turned  to  hie 
own  destruction,  nnd  that  he  was  lost  unless  the  whok 
nation  hastened  up  to  the  rescue  of  its  blockaded  general 
The  existing  provisions  were  still,  when  the  Roman  circum- 
vallation was  closed,  sufficient  for  a  month  and  perhaps 
something  more  ;  at  the  last  moment,  when  there  was  still 
free  passage  at  least  for  horsemim,  Vercingetorix  dismissed 
his  whole  cavalry,  and  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  heads 
of  the  nation  instructions  to  call  forth  all  their  forces  and 
IcAd  them  to  the  relief  of  Alesia.  He  himself,  resolved  to 
bear  in  person  the  responsibility  for  the  plan  of  war  which 
he  had  projected  and  which  had  miscarried,  remained  in  the 
fortress,  to  share  in  good  or  evil  the  fate  of  his  followers. 
But  Caesar  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  besiege  and  to  be 
besieged.  He  prepared  his  line  of  circumvallation  for  de- 
fence also  on  its  outer  side,  and  furnished  himself  with  pro* 
visions  for  a  longer  period.  The  days  passed ;  they  had  no 
longer  a  boll  of  grain  in  the  fortress,  and  they  were  obliged 
(o  drive  out  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  perbh 
miserably  between  the  entrenchments  of  the  Colts  and  of 
the  Romans,  pitilessly  rejected  by  both. 

At  the  last  hour  there  appeared  behind  Caesar's  linet 
the  intermini^bJe  array  of  the  Celto-Belgic  relieving  armyj 
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ft^temptat      said  to  amount  to  250,000  infantry  and  8,000 

cavalry.  From  the  Channel  to  thf  Cevennea 
:he  insurgent  cantons  had  strained  every  neivc  to  res- 
sue  the  flower  of  their  patriots  and  the  general  of  their 
choice — the  Bellovaci  alone  had  answered  that  they  were 
d'f  posed   to  fight   against  the   Romany  but  not   beyond 

their  own  bounds.  The  first  assault,  which  the 
S^Jjm^    besieged  of   Alesia  and   the   relieving   troops 

without  made  on  the  Roman  double  line,  was 
repulsed ;  but,  when  after  a  day's  rest  it  was  repeated,  the 
Celts  succeeded — at  a  spot  where  the  line  of  cir^^um valla- 
tion  ran  over  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  could  be  assailed  from 
the  height  above — in  filling  up  the  trenches  and  hurling  the 
defenders  down  from  the  rampart.  Then  Labienus,  sent 
thither  by  Caesar,  collected  the  nearest  cohorts  and  threw 
himself  with  four  legions  on  the  foe.  Under  the  eyes  of 
the  general,  who  himself  appeared  at  the  most  dangerous 
moment,  the  assailants  were  driven  back  in  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  that 
came  with  Caesar  taking  the  fugitives  in  rear  completed  the 
defeat. 

It  was  more  than  a  great  victory  ;  the  fate  of  Alesia, 

and  indeed  of  the  Celtic  nation,  was  thereby 
Aic^capit.     irrevocably  decided.     The  Celtic  army,  utterly 

disheartened,  dispersed  at  once  from  the  battle- 
field and  went  home.  Vercingetorix  might  perhaps  have 
even  now  taken  to  flight,  or  at  least  have  saved  himself  by 
Jie  last  means  open  to  a  free  man ;  he  did  not  do  so,  but 
declared  in  a  council  of  war  that,  since  he  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  off  the  alien  yoke,  he  was  reiidy  to  give  him- 
self up  as  a  victim  and  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  destruc- 
tion from  the  nation  by  bringing  it  on  his  own  head.  This 
was  done.  The  Celtic  officeis  delivered  their  general — the 
solemn  choice  of  the  whole  nation — to  the  enemy  of  their 
<»untry  for  such  punishment  as  might  be  thought  fit. 
Mounted  on  his  steed  and  in  full  armour  the  king  of  the 
Arvernians  appeared  before  the  Roman  proconsul  and  rode 
round  his  tribunal ;  then  he  surrendered  his  horse  and  arms. 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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and  sat  down  in  silence  on  the  8tep€  at  CSaesiar' 
feet  (702).  five  years  aflerwards  he  was  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  Italian  oapital,  and, 
while  hi?  conqueror  was  offering  solemn  thanks  to  the  gods 
Vardnao-  ^^  '^®  summit  of  the  Ckpitol,  Verdiigetorix  was 
Mz  os»-  beheaded  at  its  foot  as  guilty  of  high  treasoii 
against  the  Roman  nation.  As  after  a  day  of 
gloom  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds  at  its  settings  so 
destiny  bestows  on  nations  in  their  decline  a  last  great  man. 
Thus  Hannibal  stands  at  the  close  of  the  Phoenician  his- 
tory, and  Vercingctorix  at  the  close  of  the  Celtic  TTiey 
were  not  able  to  save  the  nations  to  which  they  beloi^ed 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  they  spared  them  the  last  remain- 
ing disgrace — an  inglorious  fiill.  VercingetoriXy  just  like 
the  Carthaginian,  was  obliged  to  contend  not  merely  ngainsi 
the  public  foe,  but  also  and  above  all  against  that  anti- 
national  opposition  of  wounded  egotists  and  startled  cow- 
ards, which  regularly  accompanies  a  degenerate  civilization : 
for  him  too  a  place  in  history  is  secured,  not  by  his  battles 
and  sieges,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  furnish  in  his 
own  person  a  centre  and  rally  ing-point  to  a  nation  distract- 
ed and  ruined  by  the  rivalry  of  individual  interests.  And 
yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  marked  contrast  thaj  b^ 
tween  the  sober  townsman  of  the  Phoenician  mercantile 
city,  whose  plans  were  directed  towards  one  great  object 
with  unchanging  energy  throughout  fifty  years,  and  the  bold 
prince  of  the  Celtic  land,  whose  mighty  deeds  and  high- 
minded  self-sacrifice  fall  within  the  compass  of  one  brief 
summer.  The  whole  ancient  world  presents  no  more  genu- 
ine  knight,  whether  as  regards  his  essential  character  or  his 
outward  appearance.  But  man  ought  not  to  be  a  mere 
knight,  and  least  of  all  the  statesman.  It  was  the  knight^ 
not  the  hero,  who  disdained  to  escape  from  Alesia,  when  he 
alone  was  of  more  consequence  to  the  nation  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  ordinary  brave  men.  It  was  the  knight,  not 
the  hero,  who  gave  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice,  when  the  only 
thing  gained  by  that  sacrifice  was  that  the  nation  publicly 
dishonoured  itself  and  with  equal  cowardice  and  absurdity 
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eiLployed  its  lost  breath  in  proclaiming  that  its  gieat  \s» 
rorical  death-struggle  was  a  crime  against  its  oppressor. 
How  very  different  was  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  in  similai 
positions !  It  is  impossible  to  part  from  the  noble  king  o^ 
the  Arremi  without  a  feeling  of  historical  and  human  syni 
pathy  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  Umi  iti 
greatest  man  was  after  all  merely  a  knight. 

The  fall  of  Alesia  and  the  capitulation  of  the  army  eu- 
closed  in  it  were  fearful  blows  for  the  Celtic  in 
i^^JZ^  surrection ;  but  blows  quite  as  heavy  had  be- 

fallen the  nation  and  yet  the  conflict  had  been 
renewed.     The  loss  of  Vorcingetorix,  however,  was  irrepa- 
rable.    With  him  unity  had  come  to  the  nation  ;  with  him 
it  seemed  also  to  have  departed.     We  do  not  find  that  the 
insurgents  made  any  attempt  to  continue  their  joint  defence 
and  to  appoint  another  generalissimo ;  the  league  of  patri*- 
ots  fell  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  every  clan  was  lefl  to  fight 
or  come  to  terms  with  the  Romans  as  it  pleased.     Natu* 
/ally  the  desire  after  rest  everywhere  prevailed.     Caesar 
too  had  an  interest  in  bringing  the  war  quickly  to  an  end. 
Of  the  ten  years  of  his  governorship  seven  had  elapsed, 
and  the  last  was  called  in  question  by  his  political  oppo 
nents  in  the  capital ;  he  could  only  reckon  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  on  two  more  summers,  and,  while  his 
interest  as  well  as  his  honour  required  that  he  should  hand 
over  the  newly-acquired  regions  to  his  successor  in  a  condi- 
tion of  tolerable  peace  and  tranquillity,  there  was  in  tnith 
but  scanty  time  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things.     To 
exercise  mercy  was  in  this  case  still  more  a  necessity  for 
the  victor  than  for  the  vanquished  ;  and  he  might  thank  his 
stars  that  the  internal  dissensions  and  the  easy  tempera- 
ment of  the  Celts  met  him  in  this  respect  half  way.    Where 
•—as  in  the  two  most  eminent  cantons  of  central  Gaul,  those 
of  the  Haedui  and  Arvemi — there  existed  a  strong  party 
well  disposed  to  Re  me,  the  cantons  obtained  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Alesia  a  complete  restoration  of  their  for* 
mer  relations  with  Rome  and  even  their  captivef>,  20,000 
m  number,  were  release^!  without  ransom,  while  those  o/ 
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the  otlitT  cIht.s  paised  hito  the  hard  bondage  of  the  victo 
rloua  li'gioimries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Gallic  di» 
fcricta  subDiiited  like  the  Haedui  and  Ar\erni  to  their  fate, 
and  allowed  their  inevitable  punishment  to  l-e  inflicted  with- 
out farther  resistance.  But  not  a  few  elung  in 
J^^»         foolia  jlkn  despair  to   th«  lost 

■DdCu-         cause,  i  troops  of  execution  ap- 

poareu  orders.     Such  expeditiimi 

iw:.  were    i"  i    of   702-703    undertaken 

aguiuBt  I  and  the  CnmuCes. 

More  serious  resisuuice  waa  offered  by  the  Bellovnci, 
who  in  the  previous  ye*r  had  kept  aloof  from 
BdUittci,  -''^  relief  of  Alesia ;  they  seem  to  have  wished 
to  show  that  their  absence  on  that  decisive  day 
at  least  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  courage  or  of  love 
for  freedom.  The  Atrtbates,  Ambiani,  Caletea,  and  other 
Belgic  cantons  took  piirt  in  this  struggle ;  the  brave  king 
nf  the  Atrebates  Commius,  whose  accession  to  the  insur- 
rection the  Romans  had  least  of  all  forgiven,  and  agiunst 
whom  recently  Labienus  had  even  directed  a  repulsive 
attempt  at  assassination,  brought  to  the  Bellovaci  500  Ger- 
man horse,  whoae  vulue  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year 
had  sliown.  The  resolute  and  t-dented  Biillovacian  Correus, 
to  whom  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war  had  fallen,  waged 
warGire  as  Vercingetorix  had  waged  it,  and  with  no  small 
success.  Although  Caesar  had  gradually  brought  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  he  couid  neither  bring  the  infiui- 
try  of  the  Bellovaci  to  a  battle,  nor  even  prevent  it  from 
taking  up  other  positions  whieh  afforded  better  protection 
against  his  augmented  forces;  while  the  Roman  horse,  es- 
pecially the  Celtic  contingents,  suffered  most  severe  losses 
in  various  combats  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
ebpecially  of  the  German  cavalry  of  Commius.  But  after 
Correus  had  met  his  death  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Roman 
foragers,  the  resistance  here  too  was  broken ;  the  victor 
proposed  tolerable  conditions,  to  which  the  Bellovaci  along 
with  their  confederates  submitted.  The  Treveri  wore  ra 
iiiced  to  obedience  by  Labienus   and  incidentally  the  ter 
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ritorj  of  the  outlawed  Eburones  was  once  more  traversed 
and  laid  waste.     Thus  the  last  resistance  of  the  Belgic  oou 
lederac,v  was  broken.    The  maritime  cantons  still  made  au 
attempt,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Roman  domindk 
tion  in  concert  with  their  neighbours  on   the 
Loire.    Insurgent  bands  from  the  Andian,  Car- 
iiutic,  and  other  surrounding  cantons  assembled  on  the 
lower  Loire  and  besieged  in  Lemonum  (Poitiers)  the  prinot 
of  the  Pictones  who  was  friendly  to  the  Romans.    But  hera 
too  a  considerable  Roman  force  soon  appeared  against  them ; 
the  insurgents  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  the 
view  of  placing  the  Loire  between  themselves  and  the  eno 
my 9  but  were  overtaken  on  the  march  and  defeated  ;  where- 
upon the  Carnutes  and  the  other  revolted  cantons,  including 
even  the  maritime  ones,  sent  in  their  submission. 

The  resistance  was  at  an  end ;  save  that  an  isolated 
leader  of  free  bands  still  here  and  there  upheld 
Su^^'  the  national  banner.  The  bold  Drappes  and 
the  brave  comrade  in  arms  of  Vercingetorix 
Lucterius,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  united  on  the 
Loire,  gathered  together  the  most  resolute  men,  and  with 
these  threw  themselves  into  the  strong  mountain-town  of 
Uxellodunum  on  the  Lot,*  which  amidst  severe  and  fatal 
conflicts  they  succeeded  in  sufficiently  provisioning.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Drappes  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  Lucterius  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  town,  the  garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermost;  it  was 
not  till  Caesar  appeared  in  person,  and  under  his  orders  the 
spring  from  which  the  besieged  derived  their  water  was 
diverted  by  means  of  subtemnean  drains,  that  the  fi:rtres8| 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Celtic  nation,  fell.  To  distin- 
guish the  last  champions  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  Caosar 
ordered  that  the  whole  garrison  should  have  their  hands  cut 
off  and  should  then  be  dismissed,  each  one  to  his  homai 
Caesar,  who  felt  it  all-important  to  put  an  end  at  least  to 

«  This  is  usually  sought  at  Capdenao  not  far  firom  Figeac;  Oolei 
has  recently  declared  himself  in  faTour  of  Luiecb  to  tii^^est  of  Cahor^ 
a  aite  which  had  been  previously  suggested. 
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open  resist^tnctt  throughout  Gaul,  a11owt:d  king  Conimiua, 
vho  alill  hi'ld  out  in  the  region  of  Arras  and  mainlaiuid 
desultory  war&K  witJi  the  Roman  trocp9  tbera  diwij  to  tiin 
^,_iyi  winter  of  703-704,  to  make  hia  peace,  aiid  evcin 

acquiesced   when  the  irritated  and  justly   di«- 


trustful  I 
Roman  a 
way  allowed 


less  aocessiblt 
Gaul* 

Thus  was 


'  to  appear  in  person  i) 
}]o  that  Caesar  in  a  similar 
fied  with  a  merely  nominal 
\  de  facto  armistice,  in  tha 
irth-nrest  and  north-ea.st  of 


ther 

subject  after  only  e 
")  to  the  Rom 


■  words,  the  land  west  of 
af  the  Pyrenees — rendered 

ight  years  of  conflict  (606- 
s.  Hardly  a  year  after  tha 
full  pacification  of  the  land,  at  the  beginning  of 
705,  the  Roman  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn 
over  the  Alps  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  at 
length  broke  out  in  Italy,  and  there  remained  nothing  but 
at  the  most  some  weak  divisions  of  recruits  in  Gaul. 
Nevertheless  tha  Celts  did  not  again  riso  gainst  the  foreign 
yoke ;  and,  while  in  all  the  old  provinces  of  the  empire 
there  was  fighting  against  Caesar,  the  newly-acquired  coun- 
try alone  remained  continuously  obedient  to  its  conqueror. 
Even  the  Germans  did  not  during  those  decisive  years  re- 
peat their  attempts  to  conquer  new  settlements  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  As  little  did  there  occur  in  Gaul  any 
national  insurrection  or  German  invasion  during  the  subse- 
quent crises,  although  these  offered  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities, ir  disturbances  broke  out  anywhere,  such  as  tba 
risiiig  of  the  Bellovaci  against  the  Romans  in 
708,  the  movements  were  so  isolated  and  so  j>*- 
connected  with  the  complications  in  Italy,  that  they  wera 
auppressed  without  material  ditficully  by  the  Roman  gOT- 

"  TbU  indeed,  aa  may  rcnJIlj  tie  om'eived,  is  not  recorded  Xtj 
Oaesar  himself ;  but  na  iiitelU^blfl  hint  of  it  is  giren  by  EUluit  {Bitl, 
>.  9  Kriu),  sIlliDUgli  lie  wrote  as  a  portisMi  of  CsMar,  Further  prooA 
uc  funiisbed  by  the  coiaa. 
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ernora.  Certainly  this  state  of  peace  was  most  probably, 
just  as  was  Uie  peace  of  Spain  for  centuries,  purchased  by 
provisionally  allowing  the  regions  that  were  most  remote 
and  most  strongly  pervaded  by  national  feeling — Brittany, 
the  districts  on  the  Scheldt,  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees-^Ui 
withdraw  themselves  de  facto  in  a  more  or  less  definite 
manner  from  the  Roman  allegiance.  Nevertheless  the 
building  of  Caesar — however  scanty  the  time  which  ho 
found  for  it  amidst  other  and  at  the  moment  still  more 
urgent  labours,  however  unfinished  and  but  provisionally 
rounded  off  he  may  have  left  it — ^in  substance  stood  the  test 
of  this  fiery  trial,  as  respected  both  the  repelling  of  the 
Grermans  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Celts. 

As  to  superintendence,  the  territories  newly  acquired 
tx^^^i^^  by  the  governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul  remained 
•J^n-  for  the  time  being  united  with  the  province  of 

Narbo ;  it  was  not  till  Caesar  gave  up  this  oflice 

(710)  that  two  new  governorships — Gaul  proper 
and  Belgia — were  fbrmed  out  of  the  territory  which  he  con- 
quered.   That  the  individual  cantons  lost  their  political  in 
dependence,  was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  conquest. 
They  became  throughout  tributary  to  the  Roman  commu« 

nity.  Their  system  of  tribute  however  was,  of 
JgJJ"  *•*"     course,  not  that  by  means  of  which  the  nobles 

and  financial  aristocracy  turned  Asia  to  profit- 
able account ;  but,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain,  a  tribute  fixed 
once  for  all  was  imposed  on  each  individual  community, 
and  the  levying  of  it  was  lefl  to  itself.  In  this  way  forty 
million  sesterces  (£400,000)  flowed  annually  from  Gaul 
into  the  chests  of  the  Roman  government;  which,  no  doubt, 
undertook  in  return  the  cost  of  defending  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine.  Moreover,  the  masses  of  gold  accumulated  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  and  the  treasuries  of  the  grandees  found 
their  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Rome ;  when  Caesar 
offered  his  Gallic  geld  throughout  the  Roman  empire  and 
brought  such  masses  of  it  at  once  into  the  money  market 
that  gold  as  compared  with  silver  fell  about  25  per  cent, 
we  may  guess  what  sums  Gaul  lost  through  the  war. 
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The  former  cwtmiAl  emuflitotiont  with  their  keredttv] 
kings,  or  their  ruling  feudal-oligudiieBy  ooiiti» 
to!|SSr»  ued  in  the  main  to  sabuel  after  the  eooqneai 
^JJS^SliiB,  and  eyen  the  ijatem  of  dientriiip^  whieh  made 
certafai  oantona  dependent  on  others  more  pcir> 
<rful,  was  not  abolished,  although  no  donbt  with  the  loss  of 
political  independence  its  edge  was  talteD  ofi.  The  sole 
object  of  Caesar  was,  while  making  use  of  the  eKisting 
dynastic,  feudalist^  and  hegemonic  dirisions,  to  arnuigt 
matters  in  the  interest  of  Rome^  and  to  bring  everywhere 
into  power  the  men  fikvourably  disposed  to  the  fiweign  rvle. 
Caesar  spared  no  pains  to  Ibrm  a  Roman  party  in  Oaul ; 
extensive  rewards  in  money  and  spedally  in  eonfiacated 
estates  were  bestowed  on  his  adherents^  and  places  in  the 
common  council  and  the  first  offices  of  state  in  their  can- 
tons were  procured  for  them  by  Caesar's  influoice.  Those 
cuntons  in  which  a  sufficiently  strong  and  trustworthy  Ro» 
man  party  existed,  such  as  the  Remi,  the  Lingones,  the 
Haedui,  were  favoured  by  the  bestowal  of  a  freer  commu* 
nal  constitution — the  right  of  alliance,  as  it  was  called-— 
and  by  preferences  in  the  regulation  of  the  matter  of  hege- 
mony. The  national  worship  and  its  priests  seem  to  have 
been  spared  by  Caesar  from  the  outset  as  far  as  possible ; 
no  trace  is  found  in  his  case  of  measures  such  as  were 
adopted  in  later  times  by  the  Roman  regents  against  the 
Druidical  system,  and  with  this  is  probably  connected  the 
fact  that  his  Gallic  wnrs,  so  far  as  we  see,  do  not  at  all  bear 
the  character  of  religious  warfare  afler  the  fashion  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Britannic  wars  subse- 
quently. 

While  Caesar  thus  showed  to  the  conquered  nation 
intraii^  every  allowable  consideration  and  spared  their 
uonof  ikt  national,  political,  and  religious  institutions  aa 
(if  the  ooun-  far  as  WHS  at  all  compatible  with  their  subjeo 
tiou  to  Rome,  he  did  so,  not  as  renouncing  the 
fundamental  idea  of  his  ccjnquest,  the  Romanization  of 
Gaul,  but  with  a  view  to  realize  it  in  the  most  indidgent 
way.     He  did  not  content  himself  with  Icaviiis:  the  same 
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drcumstanoes,  which  had  already  in  great  part  Romanized 
the  south  province,  to  produce  their  effect  likewise  in  the 
north ;  but^  like  a  genuine  statesman,  he  stimulated  th^ 
natural  course  of  development  and  sought  to  shorten  as  Gut 
as  possible  the  always  painful  period  of  transition.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  admission  of  a  number  of  Celts  of  rank  into 
Roman  citizenship  and  even  of  several  perhaps  into  tlie 
Roman  senate,  it  was  probably  Caesar  who  introduced 
although  with  certain  restrictions,  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
native  tongue  as  the  official  language  within  the  several 
cantons  in  Gaul,  and  who  intn^duced  the  Roman  instead  of 
the  national  mom  tary  system  on  the  footing  of  reserving 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  of  denarii  to  the  Roman  authori- 
ties,  while  the  smaller  money  was  to  be  coined  by  the  sev- 
eral cantons  but  only  for  circulation  within  the  cantonal 
bounds,  and  this  too  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  stand- 
ard. We  may  smile  at  the  Latin  jargon,  which  the  dwell- 
ers by  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  henceforth  employed  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders ;  *  but  these  barbarisms  were  preg- 
nant with  a  greater  future  than  the  correct  Latin  of  the 
capital.  Perhaps  too,  if  the  cantonal  constitution  in  Gaul 
afterwards  appears  more  closely  to  approach  the  Italian 
urban  constitution,  and  the  chief  places  of  the  canton  as 
well  as  the  common  councils  attain  a  more  marked  promi« 
nence  in  it  than  was  probably  the  case  in  the  original  Celtic 
organization,  the  change  may  be  referred  to  Caesar.  No 
one  probably  felt  more  than  the  political  heir  of  Gaius 
Cr^aochus  and  of  Marius,  how  desirable  in  a  military  as 
well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  to 
establish  a  series  of  Transalpine  colonies  as  bases  of  sup 
port  for  the  new  rule  and  centres  of  the  new  civilization. 
If  nevertheless  he  confined  himself  to  the  settlement  of  hia 
Cc^ltiQ  or  German  horsemen  in  Noviodunum  (p.  295)  and 

*  Thus  we  read  on  a  semia^  which  a  Yergobretus  of  the  Lexoi^^i 
(Lirieux,  dcp.  Calvados)  caused  to  be  struck,  the  following  inscription : 
0i$iambo9  Cotton  vercobreto  ;  aimissos  (sic)  pt^lietts  Lixovio»  The  often 
icaroely  legible  writing  and  the  incredibly  wretched  stamping  of  these 
coins  are  in  excellent  harmony  with  thoir  stammering  I<atiu. 
Vou  IV.— 15* 


fco  that  of  die  Boii  in  the  ewtoa  of  the  Htedai  (p.  SM)^ 
which  latter  settlement  already  rendered  quite  the 
of  a  Roman  colony  in  the  war  with  Vereingetorlx — ^die 
eon  was  merely  that  Us  ftrliber  plana  did  not  penult  Mn 
to  put  the  plough  inatead  of  the  awoid  Into  the  kanda  of 
hia  legicmsj'  What  he  did  in  later- years  ibr  the  old  Booan 
piovince  in  this  reepeot,  will  be  explained  in  Ita  own  ^aee; 
lb  la  probable  that  the  want  of  time  alone  prevented  Urn 
from  extending  the  aame  ayatem  to  the  reglona  wUeh  ha 
had  recently  subdued. 

All  was  over  with  the  Celtic  nation.    Its  poUtieal  anid* 
hilation  had  been  completed  by  Gbeaar ;  Ita  wh 


^^^^f  tional  annihilation  waa  begun  and  la  rqpilar 
I^J^^I^  progress.  This  was  no  aoddental  deatmetioiiy 
such  as  destiny  sometimee  preparee  OTen  for 
peoples  capable  of  development,  but  a  sel^ncurred  and  in 
some  measure  historically  necessary  catastrophe.  Tlie  '^ety 
course  of  the  last  war  proves  this,  whether  we  view  it  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail.  When  the  establishment  of  the  foreign 
rule  was  in  contemplation,  only  single  districts — mostly, 
moreover,  German  or  hal^erman— offered  energetic  res]st> 
ance.  When  the  foreign  rule  was  actually  established,  the 
attempts  to  shake  it  off  were  either  undertaken  altogether 
without  judgment,  or  they  were  to  an  undue  extent  the 
work  of  certain  prominent  nobles,  and  were  therefore  im- 
mediately and  entirely  brought  to  an  end  with  the  death  or 
oaptnre  of  an  Indutiomarus,  Camulogenus,  Vercingetorix, 
or  Correus.  The  sieges  and  guerrilla  waifarr  ir  which 
elsewhere  the  wbole  moral  depth  of  national  struggles  dia 
plays  itself,  were  throughout  this  Celtic  struggle  of  a  pecu- 
liarly pitiable  character.  Every  page  of  Celtic  history  con- 
firnib  the  severe  saying  of  one  of  the  few  Romans  who  had 
the  judgmcut  not  to  despise  the  so-called  barbarians— that 
the  Celts  boldly  challenge  danger  while  future,  but  lose 
their  courage  before  its  presence.  lu  the  mighty  vortex  of 
Uie  world's  history,  which  inexorably  crushes  all  peoples 
that  are  not  as  hard  and  as  flexible  as  steel,  such  a  natioc 
eonld  not  permanently  maintain  itself;    with  reason  thf 
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Celts  of  the  continent  sufiered  the  same  &te  at  the  handi 
of  the  Romans,  as  tlieir  kinsmon  in  Ireland  sufier  down  to 
our  own  day  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons — ^the  fate  of  be* 
coming  merged  as  a  leaven  of  future  development  in  a  pc 
litically  superior  nationality.     On  the  eve  of  parting  from 
this  remarkable  nation  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention 
(o  the  facty  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
Celts  on  the  Loire  and  Seine  we  find  almost  every  one  of 
the  characteristic  traits  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recog- 
nize as  marking  the  Irish.     Every  feature  reappears :  the 
laziness  in  the  culture  of  the  fields ;  the  delight  in  tippling 
and  brawling ;  the  ostentation — we  may  recall  that  sword 
of  Caesar  hung  up  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Arvernians 
afber  the  victory  of  Gergovia,  which  its  alleged   former 
owner   viewed  with  a  smile  at  the  consecrated  spot  and 
ordered  the  sacred  property  to  be  carefully  spared;  the 
language  full  of  comparisons  and  hyperboles,  of  allusions 
and  quaint  turns  ;  the  droll  humour — an  excellent  example 
of  which  was  the  rule,  that  if  any  one  interrupted  a  per- 
son speaking  in  public,  a  substiintial  and  very  visible  hole 
should   be  out,  as  a  measure  of  police,  in  the  coat  of  the 
disturber  of  the  peace ;  the  hearty  delight  in  singing  and 
reciting  the  deeds  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  decided  talent 
for   rhetoric  and   poetry ;    the  curiosity — no   trader   was 
allowed  to  pass,  before  he  had  told  in  the  open  street  what 
he  knew,  or  did  not  know,  in  the  shape  of  news — ^and  the 
extravagant  credulity   which  acted  on  such  accounts,  for 
which  reason  in  the  better  regulated  cantons  travellers  were 
prohibited  on  pain  of  severe  punishment  from  communi* 
eating  unauthenticated   reports   to  others  than   the  public 
magistrates ;  the  childlike  piety,  which  sees  in  :he  priest  a 
father  and  asks  him  for  his  advice  in  all  things ;  the  unsui> 
passed  fervour  of  national  feeling,  and  the  closeness  with 
which   those   who   are    fellow-countrymen   cling    together 
almost  like  one  family  in  opposition  to  the  stranger ;  the 
inclination  to  rise  in  revolt  under  the  first  chance  leader 
that  presents  himself  and  to  form  bands,  but  at  the  sama 
time  the  utter  incapacity  to  preserve  a  self-reliant  courage 
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cqunllj'  remote  from  presumption  and  from  pusillniiimity,  tc 
})erceive  the  right  time  for  waiting  and  for  striking,  to  attait 
or  even  barely  to  tolerate  any  organization,  any  sort  of 
fixed  military  or  political  discipline.  It  is,  and  remains,  a*, 
iill  times  and  places  the  same  indolent  and  poetical,  irreao 
lute  and  fervid,  inquisitire,  credulous,  amiable,  devftp,  bu* 
—in  a  |n)litieul  point  of  view — thoroughly  useless  nation  \ 
and  therefore  its  fate  has  been  always  and  everywhere  the 
same. 

But  the  fact  that  this  great  people  was  ruined  by  the 
The  bctrin-  Transalpine  wars  of  Caesar,  was  not  the  most 
jjjoflp  of  important  result  of  that  grand  enterprise ;  far 

develop-  moro  momeutous  than  the  negative  was  the 
positive  result.  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
that,  if  the  rule  of  the  senate  had  prolonged  its  semblance 
of  life  for  some  generations  lunger,  the  migration  of  peo- 
ples, as  it  is  called,  would  have  occurred  four  hundred  yeara 
sooner  than  it  di«l,  and  would  have  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  Italian  civilization  had  not  become  naturalized  either  in 
Gaul,  or  on  the  Danube,  or  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Inasmuch 
as  the  great  general  and  statesman  of  Uome  with  sure 
glance  perceived  in  the  German  tribes  the  rival  antagonists 
of  the  Romano-Greek  world  ;  inasmuch  as  with  firm  hand 
he  established  the  new  system  of  aggressive  defence  down 
even  to  its  details,  and  tjmght  men  to  protect  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  by  rivers  or  artificial  ramparts,  to  colonize 
the  nearest  barbarian  tribes  along  the  frontier  witii  the 
view  of  warding  off  the  more  remote,  and  to  recruit  the 
Roman  army  by  enlistment  from  the  enemy's  country  ;  he 
gained  for  the  Hellenic-Italian  culture  the  interval  necessjiry 
to  civilize  the  West  just  as  it  had  already  civilized  the 
East.  Ordinary  men  see  the  fruits  of  their  action ;  the 
seed  sown  by  men  of  genius  germinates  slowly.  Centuries 
elapsed  before  men  understood  that  Alexander  had  not 
merely  erected  an  ephemeral  kin^n^)m  in  the  East,  but  had 
carried  Hellenism  to  Asia ;  centuries  again  elapsed  before 
men  nndorstf>')d  that  Ca<.'sar  bad  not  merely  c^mquered  a 
new  province  for  the  Romans,  but  had  laid  the  foundatiJi 
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fi)r  the  Romanizing  of  the  regions  of  the  West.  It  was 
onlj  a  late  posterity  that  perceived  the  meaning  of  tho8« 
expeditions  to  England  and  Germany,  so  inconsidci-atc  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  so  barren  of  immediate  re-sult 
An  immense  circle  of  peoples,  whose  existence  and  condi* 
Jfon  hitherto  were  known  barely  through  the  reporU— 
mingling  some  truth  with  much  fiction— of  the  mariner  and 
thc»  trader,  was  disclosed  by  this  means  to  the  Greek  and 
Romun  world.  "  Daily,"  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writing  of 
May  698,  '*  the  letters  and  messages  from  Gaul 
are  announcing  names  of  peoples,  cantons,  and 
regions  hitherto  unknown  to  us."  This  enlargement  of  the 
historical  horizon  bj  the  expeditions  of  Caesar  beyond  the 
Alps  was  as  much  an  cFctit  in  the  world's  history  as  the 
exploring  of  America  by  European  bands.  To  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  Mediterranean  states  were  added  the  peoples 
of  central  and  northern  Europe,  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic 
and  North  seas ;  to  the  old  woild  was  added  a  new  one 
which  thenceforth  was  influenced  by  the  old  and  influenced 
it  in  turn.  What  the  Gothic  Theodoric  afterwards  succeed- 
ed in,  came  very  near  to  being  already  carried  out  by  Ario- 
vistus.  Had  it  so  happened,  our  civilization  would  have 
hardly  stood  in  any  more  intimate  relation  to  the  Romano- 
Greek  than  to  the  Indian  and  Assyrian  culture.  That  there 
is  a  bridge  connecting  the  past  glory  of  Hellas  and  Rome 
with  the  prouder  fabric  of  modern  history ;  that  Western 
Europe  is  Romanic,  and  Germanic  Europe  classic;  that  the 
names  of  Themistocles  and  Scipio  have  to  us  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  sound  from  those  of  Asoka  and  Salmanassar;  that 
Homer  and  Sophocles  are  not  merely  like  the  Vedas  and 
Knlidasa  attractive  to  the  literary  botanist,  but  bloom  for 
u^  in  our  own  garden — all  this  is  the  work  of  Caesar ;  and^ 
while  the  creation  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  East  has 
been  alinof^t  wholly  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  tempests  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  structure  of  Caesar  has  outlasted  thoEe 
thousands  of  years  which  have  changed  religion  and  polity 
for  the  human  race  and  even  shifted  the  centre  cf  civiliza 
tion  itself,  and  it  stands  erect  for  what  we  may  term  per 
petuity. 


860  Tk0JSiiHfu§alimtfa§  Wmt.        GNphV 

To  complete  thie  eketoh  at  tJbcr  nkjtioni  oT^  Bope  to 
_  the  peoplee  of  the  Norch  at  thie  period,  ten» 

teteiOB^  mame  that  we  oist  e  gumoe  it  ttia  coontiHi 
^^^^  which  stretch  to  the  north  of  th^  Itdiapi  and 
Greek  penioaulaa,  from  the  eouroea  of  the  BUoa  to  Ihi 
Black  Sea^  It  ie  tme  that  the  torch  of  Uatoijc  doea  not 
lllumiue  the  mighty  atir  and  tmrmoil  of  peqdee  wfaioh  probi 
ably  prcYailed  at  that  time  diere^.and  the  aolitavy  giaami 
of  light  that  fidl  on  thia  r€gi<m  are,  like  a  fidnt  glimsMf 
amidst  deep  darknesa,  more  fitted  to  bewilder  than  to  cn> 
lighten.  But  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  hiatorian  to  indicate  also 
the  gaps  in  the  record  of  the  hiatorj  of  nations ;  he  maj 
not  deem  it  beneath  him  to  mention,  by  the  aide  of  OMsar'i 
magnificent  ayatem  of  defence,  the  paltry  anangementa  by 
which  the  generala  of  the  aenate  professed  to  protect  on 
this  side  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 

North-eastern  Italy  was  still  as  before  (iii.  212)  left  ex« 

posed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Alpine  tribes.    The 

gM.  ^  ^^^     strong  Roman  army  encamped  at  Aquileia  in 

606y  and  the  triumph  of  the  governor  of  CSssl- 

pine  Gaul,  Lucius  Afranius,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  about  thii 

time  an  expedition  to  the  Alps  took  place,  and  it  may  have 

been  in  consequence  of  this  that  wc  find  the  Romans  soon 

afterwards  in  closer  connection  with  a  king  of  the  Nor  leans. 

But  that  even  subsequently  Italy  was  not  at  all  secure  on 

this  side,  is  shown  by  the  sudden  assault  of  the  Alpine  bar- 

barians  on  the  flourishing  town  of  Tergeste  in 

702,  when  the  Transalpine  insurrection  had  oom« 

pelled  Caesar  to  divest  upper  Italy  wholly  of  troops. 

The  turbulent  peoples  also,  who  had  possession  of  the 
district  along  the  Ulyrian  coast,  gave  their  Ro- 
man masters  constant  employment.  The  Dal- 
matians, oven  at  an  earlier  period  the  most  oousiderable 
people  of  this  region,  enlarged  their  power  so  much  by 
admitting  their  neighbours  into  their  union,  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  townships  rose  from  twenty  to  eighty.  Witt 
respect  to  the  town  of  Promona  (not  fur  from  the  rivef 
Kerka),  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Liburnians  and 
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refused  to  surren«K'r,  tlioy  fell   into  a  quarrel  wiUi  tlie  Ko- 

mans,  aad  defeated  the  general  levy  which  Caesar  called 

ibrth  against  them  ;   a  defeat  which  the  outbreak  of  the 

4siYil  war  prevented  him  from  avenging.     Partly  on  this 

fMxxiunt  Dalmatia  became  in  that  war  a  rendezvous  of  the 

partjr  hostile  to  Caesar,  and  the  inhabitants  in  concert  with 

the  Pompeians  and  with  the  pirates  offered  an  energetic  ro- 

tistanoe  to  the  generals  of  Caesar  both  by  land  and  by 

water. 

Lastly  Macedonia  along  with  Epirus  and  Hellas  lay  io 
^^^  greater  desolation  and  decay  than  almost  any 

other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    Dyrrhachium, 
Thessalonica,  and  Byzantium  had  still  some  trade  and  com- 
merco ;    Athens  attracted   travellers  and   students   by  its 
name  and  its  philosophical  school ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
lay  over  the  formerly  populous  little  towns  of  Hellas,  and 
her  sea-ports  once  swarming  with  men,  the  calm  of  the 
grave.     But  if  the  Greeks  stirred  not,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hardly  accessible  Macedonian  mountains  on  the  other 
hand  continued  after  the  old  fashion  their  predatory  raidf 
and  feuds ;  for  instance  about  697-698  Agraeans 
and  Dolopians  overran  the  Aetolian  towns,  and 
in  700  the  Pirustae  dwelling  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Driu  overran  southern  lilyria.     The  neighbouring  peo* 
pies  did  likewise.     The  Dardaui  on  the  northern  frontier 
as  well  as  the  Thracians  in  the  east  had  no  doubt  been 
humbled  by  the  Romans  in  the  eight  years'  conflicts  &om 
676  to  683  ;  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thraciau 
princes,  Cotys,  the  ruler  of  the  old  Odrysian 
kingdom,  was  thenceforth  numbered  among  the  client  kings 
of  Rome.     Nevertheless  the  pacified  land  had  still  as  bc^ 
lure  to  suffer  invasions  from  the  north  and  east.     The  gov- 
ernor Gains  Antonius  was  severely   handled  both  by  the 
Dardani  and  by  the  tribes  settled  in  the  modern  Dobrud* 
Boha,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  dreaded  Bastarnae  brought 
up  from  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube,  inflicted  on  him  an 
important   defeat   (692-693)   at   Istropolis  (la- 
tere, not  far  from  Kustendji).     Gains  Octaviuf 
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£>ught  with  better  fortune  against  the  Beasi  ;titd  Throciitni 
(094).     Maroua  Piso  again   («97-6»8)   aa  gen- 
«7^.  f  '■'''''  '"  chief  wralchedly  miamanoj^ed  mnttersj 

which  was  iio  wonder,  seeing  that  he  gave  fries'li 
Aiid  foes  vvhatever  they  wished  for  monev.  The  Tl.radno 
Denthi'letiie  (o  m  nder  his  gGvernoi-Bbip  plun- 

Oered    Mucedo  id  <        ,  and  even  statiiinnd  their 

piisLs  on  the  g  lan  n       ,ry  road  leadiiu;  from  Dyf 

rhaohiiim  to  Ti  .^onica;  toe  people  in  Tliessnloiiic;*  mode 
up  their  juiiids  lo  staud  a  siege  from  them,  for  the  strong 
Koman  army  in  the  pn>vince  seemed  to  be  present  only  lu 
an  on-ipij|{er  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  moiintaitis  and  liie 
neighbouring  peoples  levied  contributions  from  the  pcaas 
fill  sulyeftB  nf  Rome. 

Such  attacks  could  not  indeed  endanger  the  power  of 
Romo,  and  a  fresh  disgrace  had  long  ago  ceased 
Dnciiin  to  occasion  concern.     But  just  about  this  period 

^"'  a  people  began  to  acquire  political  conBolidatimi 
beyond  the  Danube  in  tlie  wide  Dacian  steppes — a  peoplfl 
which  seemed  destined  to  play  a  different  part  in  history 
from  that  of  the  Bessi  and  the  Dciitheletae.  Among  the 
Getao  or  Dacians  in  primeval  times  there  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  king  of  the  people  a  holy  man  called  Z*- 
molxis,  who,  after  having  explored  the  ways  and  wond>:rs 
of  the  gods  in  distant  travel  in  foreign  lands,  and  having 
thoroughly  studied  in  particular  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  and  of  the  Grecii  Pythagoreans,  hod  rclunii'd 
to  his  native  country  to  end  his  lilV^  as  a  |>ious  hermit  in  a 
cavern  of  the  "holy  mountain."  Ho  remained  aecessihlis 
only  to  the  king  :md  his  servants,  and  gave  forth  to  thu 
king  and  throuj^h  him  to  the  people  his  oracles  with  refi-r- 
eiicc  to  every  important  undertaking.  Ho  was  regarded 
iiy  his  Countrymen  at  first  as  priest  of  the  supreme  god 
and  ultimately  as  himself  a  god,  just  iis  it  is  said  of  Mose* 
and  Auron  thnt  the  Ix>rd  had  mnde  Aaron  the  prophet,  and 
iloses  the  god  of  the  prophet.  This  had  become  a  perm» 
nent  instituti^m  ;  there  was  regiilnrly  associated  with  the 
king  of  the  Gctae  such  a  god,  fmm  whoso  mouth  every- 
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thing  whicn  the  king  ordered  proceeded  or  appeared  t  >  pro- 
ceed. This  peculiar  constitution,  in  which  the  iheocratic 
idea  had  become  subservient  to  the  apparently  absolute 
power  of  the  king,  probably  gave  to  the  kings  of  the  Getae 
eome  such  position  with  respect  to  their  subjects  as  the 
(-aliphs  had  witli  respect  to  the  Arabs ;  and  one  result  of  it 
was  the  marvellous  religious-political  reform  of  the  natioD^ 
vrhich  was  carried  out  about  this  time  by  the  king  of  the 
Gretae,  Boerebistas,  and  the  god  Dekaeneos.  The  people, 
which  had  morally  and  politically  fallen  into  utter  decay 
through  unexampled  drunkenness,  was  as  it  were  metamo]> 
phosed  by  the  new  gospel  of  temperance  and  valour ;  with 
his  bands  under  the  influence,  so  to  speak,  of  puritanic  dis- 
cipline and  enthusiasm  king  Boerebistas  founded  within  a 
few  years  a  mighty  kingdom,  which  extended  along  both 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  reached  southward  far  into 
Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Noricum.  No  direct  contact  with  the 
Romans  had  yet  taken  place,  and  no  one  could  tell  what 
might  come  out  of  this  singular  state,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  early  times  of  Islam ;  but  this  much  it  needed  r.o  pro- 
phetic gift  to  forftell,  that  proconsuls  like  Antonius  and 
were  nowise  fitted  to  contend  with  gods. 


CHAPTEB  vm. 

ms  jfom  LVLi  or  roMPanni  aso  cAMUtt; 

Amoho  the  demoontic  ohieft^  who  from  tto  ^sm  «f  tht 
cousalate  of  CiM«r  were  nwcgniiri  oMiHy^ 
ISfKSlL     to  to  speak,  M  the  joint  rulen  of  tbo  oomnuMi* 
jy«^po-     wealth,  as  the  governing  **  triumvirs^''  Piimpil 
as  in  pnblio  opinion  ocoupied  decidedly  thu  finfe 
plaoei    It  was  he  who  was  called  by  the  Optimatea'  tlM 
** private  dictator;"  it  was  before  him  that  CSosro.proe* 
trated  himself  in  vain;   against  him  were  directed  the 
sharpest  sarcasms  in  the  placards  of  BibuluSy  and  the  most 
envenomed  arrows  of  the  conversation  in  the  saloons  of 
the  opposition.     This  was  only  to  be  expected.     According 
to  the  &cts  before  the  public  Pompeius  was  indisputably 
the  first  general  of  his  time ;  Caesar  was  a  dexterous  party 
leader  and  party  orator,  of  undeniable  talents,  but  as  no- 
toriously of  unwarlike,  and  indeed  of  effeminate  temperik 
menu     Such  opinions  had  been  long  current ;  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  the  rabble  in  high  quarters,  that  they  should 
trouble  themselves  about  the  real  state  of  things  and  aban- 
don platitudes  once  established  because  of  some  obscure 
feats  of  heroism  on  the  Tagus.     Caesar  evideutly  played 
m  the  league  the  mere  part  of  the  adjutant  who  executed 
for  his  chief  the  work  which  Flavius,  Afranius,  and  other 
less  capable  instruments  had  attempted  and  not  performed. 
It  seemed  as  if  even  his  governorship  could  not  alter  thia 
stale  of  things.     Afranius  had  only  recently   occupied  a 
very  similar  position,  without  thereby  acquiring  any  special 
importance ;    several   proviiiccs  at  once  had  been  of  late 
years  repeatedly  placed  under  one  governor,  and  oflen  for 
more  than  four  legions  had  been  united  in  one  hand ;  ai 
matters  were  again  quiet  beyond  the  Alps  and  prince  Ario 
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^^'^  Istus  was  recognized  by  the  Kornaiis  as  a  friend  and  neiglH 
our,  there  was  no  prospect  of  conducting  a  war  of  any 
oment  there.     It  was  natural   to  conipare  the  position 
hich  Pompeius  had  obtained  by  the  Gabinio-Maoiliaii  law 
"^th  that  which  Caesar  had  obtained  by  the  Vatinian ;  but 
the  oomparison  did  not  turn  out  to  Caesar's  advantage 
Pompeius  ruled  over  nearly  the  whole  Roman  empire 
Caesar  aver  two  provinces.     Pompeius  had  the  soldiers 
and  the  treasures  of  the  state  almost  absolutely  at  his  dis* 
posal ;  Caesar  had  only  the  sums  assigned  to  him  and  an 
army  of  24,000  men.     It  was  left  to  Pompeius  himself  to 
fix  the  point  of  time  for  Us  retirement ;  Caesar's  command 
was  secured  tc  aim  for  a  long  period  no  doubt,  but  yet 
(mly  for  a  limited  term.     Pompeius,  in  line,  had  been  en« 
Lrusted  with  the  most  important  undertakings  by  sea  and 
land;   Caesar  was  sent  to  the  north,  to  watch  over  the 
capital  from  upper  Italy  and  to  take  care  that  Pompeius 
ehould  rule  it  undisturbed. 

But  when  Pompeius  was  appointed  by  the  coalition  to 

be  ruler  of  the  capital,  he  undertook  a  task  fiir 

«Bd^^        exceeding  his  powers.      Pompeius  understood 

***'  nothing  more  of  ruling  than  might  be  summed 

^"        up  in  tlie  word  of  command.     The  waves  of 

agitation  in  the  capital  were  swelled  at  once  by  past  and 

by  future  revolutions ;  the  problem  of  ruling  this  city— 

which  in  many  respects  might  be  compared  to  the  Paris 

of   the  nineteenth  century — without  an  armed  force  was 

infill itely  difficult,  and  for  that  stiff  and  stately  pattom-sol- 

dier  altogether  insoluble.     Very  soon  matters  reached  such 

a  pitch  that  friends  and  foes,  both  equally  inconvenient  to 

him,  could,  so  far  us  he  was  concerned,  do  what  they  pleased ; 

alter  Caesar's  departure  from    Itutne  the   coalition    ruled 

doubtless  still  the  destinies  of  the  world,  but  not  the  streets 

tif  the  capital.     The  senate  too,  to  whom  there  still  bcv 

longed  a  sort  of  nominal  government,  allowed  things  in 

the  capital  to  follow  their  natural  course ;  partly  because 

the  section  of  this  body  controlled  by  the  coalition  lacked 

the  instructions  of  the  regents,  partly  because  the  angrj 
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oppodtton  kept  ftloof  oat  <if  indlffetenoB  or  peafanhm^  \m 
chiefly  because  the  whole  uistocratio  eorporatioii  h^gm  io 
feel  at  any  rate^  if  not  to  oomprdiend,  iti  utter  Impotsnea 
For  the  moment  therefore  ibien  waa  nowhere  i*  Born*  anj 
power  of  redatance  in  any  aort  of  goTemment^  nowiiBra  a 
real  authority.  Men  were  llTing  in  an  interregnum  b» 
twoen  the  ruin  of  the  ariatooratio^  and  the  riae  of  the  mili* 
tary,  rule ;  and,  if  the  Roman  oommonwealtii  haa  proaentrf 
all  the  different  political  ftmotiona  and  organiatloDa  men 
purely  and  normally  than  any  other  in  anoieBt  or  ^modam 
timesy  it  haa  alao  exhibited  political-  diaorganiaation— an- 
archy—-with  an  unenyiable  oleameaa.  k  ia  a  atrange  eo> 
incidence  that  in  the  aame  yeani^  in  whioh  Oaeaar  waa  «» 
atlng  beyond  the  Alpa  a  work  to  laat  for  everi  tbare  ww 
enacted  in  Rome  one  of  the  moat  extravagant  poUtioal 
fitfces  that  waa  ever  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  worid'a 
history.  The  new  r^ent  of  the  commonwealth  did  not 
rule,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  sulked  in  alienee. 
The  former  half-deposed  government  likewise  did  not  rule, 
but  sighed,  sometimes  in  private  amidst  the  confidential 
circles  of  the  villas,  sometimes  in  chorus  in  the  senate 
house.  The  portion  of  the  burgesses  which  had  still  at 
heart  freedom  and  order  was  disgusted  with  the  reign  of 
confusion,  but  utterly  without  leaders  and  helpless  it  main- 
tained a  passive  attitude — not  merely  avoiding  all  political 
activity,  but  keeping  aloo^  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
political  Sodom  itsel£ 

On  the  other  hand  the  rabble  of  every  sort  neve?  had 
better  days,  never  found  a  merrier  arena.  T'le 
neanar-  number  of  little  great  men  was  legion.  Dema* 
gogism  became  quite  a  trade,  which  accordingly 
did  not  lack  its  professional  insignia — ^the  threadliare  man* 
tie,  the  shaggy  beard,  the  long  streaming  hair,  the  deep  basa 
voice ;  and  not  aeldom  it  was  a  trade  with  golden  soil.  For 
the  standing  declamations  the  tried  gargles  of  the  theatrical 
staff  were  an  article  in  much  request ;  *  Greeks  and  Jew8» 

*  Tills  ia  the  meaning  of  cantorum  conviUo  contioncB  tdehfwrt  (Qa 
fro  StU,  50,  118). 
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freedmen  and  slaves,  were  the  most  regular  attendera  and 
the  loudest  criers  in  the  public  assemblies ;  frequontljTi 
even  when  it  came  to  a  vote,  only  a  minority  of  those 
voting  consisted  of  burgesses  constitutionally  entitled  to  do 
■o.  "  Next  time,"  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period,  "  we 
may  expect  our  lackeys  to  outvote  the  emancipation-tax." 
The  real  powers  of  the  day  were  the  compact  and  armed 
batdsy  the  battalions  of  anarchy  raised  by  adventurers  of 
rank  out  of  gladiatorial  slaves  and  blackguards.  Their  po« 
sessors  had  from  the  outset  been  mostly  numbered  among 
the  popular  party  ;  but  since  the  departure  of  Caesar,  who 
alone  understood  how  to  impress  the  democracy,  and  alone 
knew  how  to  manage  it,  all  discipline  had  departed  from 
them  and  every  partisan  adopted  his  politics  at  his  own 
hand.  Even  now,  no  doubt,  these  men  fought  with  most 
pleasure  under  the  banner  of  freedom  ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  they  were  neither  of  democratic  nor  of  anti-democratio 
views ;  they  inscribed  on  the — in  itself  indispensable — ban- 
ner, as  it  happened,  now  the  name  of  the  people,  anon  that 
of  the  senate  or  that  of  a  party  chief;  Clodius  for  instance 
fought  or  professed  to  fight  in  succession  for  the  ruling 
democracy,  for  the  senate,  and  for  Crassus.  The  leaders  of 
these  bands  kept  to  their  colours  only  so  far  as  they  in- 
exorably persecuted  their  personal  enemies — as  in  the  case 
of  Clodius  against  Cicero  and  Milo  against  Clodius — while 
their  partisan  position  served  them  merely  as  a  handle  in 
these  personal  feuds.  We  might  as  well  seek  to  set  a  chari- 
vari to  music  as  to  write  the  history  of  this  political  witches' 
rey^l  \  nor  is  it  of  any  moment  to  enumerate  all  the  deeds 
of  muider,  besiegings  of  houses,  acts  of  incendiarism  and 
other  scenes  of  violence  within  a  great  capital,  and  to  reckon 
ap  how  often  the  scale  was  traversed  from  hissing  and 
shouting  to  spitting  on  and  trampling  down  opponents,  and 
thence  to  throwing  stones  and  drawing  swords. 

The  principal  performer  in  this  theatre  of  political  ras- 
cality was  that  Publius  Clodius,  of  whose  ser- 
vices,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  252),  the  regentt 
availed  themselves  against  Cato  and  Cicero.     Left  to  hinj 
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mit,  this  faifluenCid,  telented,  energetio  aiiA^4i  lib 
TMlly  exemplary  {wrtlaaa  punned  during  bb  tribwurte  tt 
die  people  (096)  an  Qltra-demeonitlo  poUoj,  gaitf 
the  eitiieiis  com  gmtifl,  reakrieled  the  rf^  of 
die  ceosors  to  stigmatize  immoral  burgeaaei^  prehlUted  At 
magistrates  from  obstruoting  the  eomrse  of  the  oemUft 
machinery  by  relig^us  fbrmalitiea,  set  mM€  the  Hmfto 
vhich  had  shortly  belbre  (600),  (br  the  purpose  of  dhedfclng 
the  system  of  bands,  been  imposed  on  liie  rfgkfc  of  assosti 
tion  of  the  lower  daases,  and  re-established  the  '■slfer^ 
dubs  ^  {eoUeffia  wmpiiaUeia)  at  that  time  abolished,  wfaidi 
were  nothing  else  than  a  Ibrmal  organization— enbditMed 
aeeording  to  the  streets,  and  with  an  almost  mllltiry  ar^ 
rangement— of  the  whole  flee  or  slare  proletariate  of  tht 
capital.  If  in  addition  the  further  law,  whidi  Oodins  had 
lilcewise  already  projected  and  purposed  to  introduce  wiien 
praetor  in  702;  should  give  to  freedmen  and  to 
slaves  living  in  de  facto  possession  of  freedom 
the  same  political  rights  with  the  freebom,  the  author  of  all 
these  brave  improvements  of  the  constitution  might  declare 
his  work  complete,  and  as  a  second  Numa  of  freedom  and 
equality  might  invite  the  sweet  rabble  of  the  capital  to  see 
him  celebrate  high  mass  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  th« 
democratic  millennium  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  which  he 
had  erected  on  the  site  of  one  of  his  burnings  at  the  Palih 
tine.  Of  course  these  exertions  in  behalf  of  freedom  did 
not  exclude  a  traffic  in  decrees  of  the  burgesses ;  like  Caesar 
himself,  Caesar's  ape  kept  governorships  and  other  posts 
great  and  small  on  sale  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  soli  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
subject  kings  and  cities. 

At  all  th^^e  things  Pompeius  looked  on  without  stirring, 
if  he  did  not  perceive  how  seriously  he  thus 
^^^^^  compromised  himself,  his  opponent  perceived  it 
JSSiij»M,  CTodius  had  the  hardihood  to  engage  in  a  dispute 
with  the  regent  of  Rome  on  a  question  of  little 
moment,  as  to  the  sending  back  of  a  captive  Armeniao 
prince;  and  the  variance  soon  became  a  formal  fi^ud,  ia 
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•"  liich  tlie  utter  lu'lplcssncss  of  Pninprius  \v;is  <lij4|'l;i\  t »!. 
he  head  of  the  state  knew  not  how  to  encounter  the  j»arti- 
n  otherwise  than  with  his  own  weapons,  only  wielded 
"^^th  far  less  dexterity.  If  he  had  been  tricked  by  Clodiuff 
^respecting  the  Armenian  prince,  he  offended  hinn  in  turn  bjr 
veksasing  Cicero,  who  was  pre-eminently  obnoxious  to  0«> 
dius,  from  the  exile  into  which  Clodius  had  sent  him  ;  and 
he  attained  his  object  so  thoroughly,  that  he  converted  hin 
opponent  into  an  implacable  foe.  If  Clodius  made  thi 
streets  insecure  with  his  bands,  the  victorious  general  like- 
vise  set  slaves  and  pugilists  to  w^ork ;  in  the  frays  which 
ensued  the  general  naturally  was  worsted  by  the  demagogue 
and  defeated  in  the  street,  and  Gains  Onto  was  kept  almost 
constantly  under  siege  in  his  garden  by  Clodius  and  his 
comrades.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this 
remarkable  spectacle,  that  the  regent  and  the  rogue  amidst 
their  quarrel  vied  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  fallen  gov- 
ernment ;  Pompeius,  partly  to  please  the  senate,  permitted 
Qcero's  recall,  Clodius  on  the  other  hand  declared  the  Julian 
laws  null  and  void,  and  called  on  Marcus  Bibulus  publicly 
to  testify  to  their  having  been  unconstitutionally  passed. 

Naturally  no  positive  result  could  issue  from  this  im- 
broglio of  dark  passions  ;  its  most  distinctive  character  was 
just  its  utterly  ludicrous  want  of  object.  Even  a  man  of 
Caesar's  genius  had  to  learn  by  experience  that  democratic 
agitation  was  completely  worn  out,  and  that  even  the  way 
to  the  throne  lay  no  longer  through  demagogism.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  historical  makeshift,  if  now,  in  the 
interregnum  between  republic  and  monarchy,  some  whimsi- 
cal fdlow  dressed  himself  out  with  the  prophet's  maniie 
and  staff  which  Caesar  had  long  laid  aside,  and  the  great 
ideals  of  Gaius  Gracchus  came  once  more  upon  the  stage 
distorted  into  a  parody  ;  the  so-called  party  from  which  this 
democratic  agitation  proceeded  was  so  little  such  in  realityi 
that  afterwards  it  had  no  part  at  all  allotted  to  it  in  the 
decisive  struggle.  It  cannot  even  be  asserted  t^t  by  means 
of  this  anarchical  state  of  things  the  desire  after  a  strong 
gOTemment  based  on  military  power  had  been  vividly  kin 
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lUed  in  the  mindii  of  thoae  who  were  indifiereut  to  peiilifiiL 
Even  apart  fix>m  the  fiust  that  auoh  neutral  bugeaaea  wen 
diieflj  to  be  sought  outade  of  Rome,  and  thna  were  ngt 
directly  affected  by  the  rioting  in  the  otpital,  thoae  minda 
which  could  be  at  all  influenoed  by  auoh  motlTea  had  been 
already  by  their  former  experience^  and  eapeoiaUy  bj  tha 
Catilinarian  conspiracy,  thoroughly  converted  to  tiie  prinol- 
pie  of  authority ;  but  thoae  that  were  really  ahnnad  wece 
afibcted  far  more  emphatically  by  a  dread  of  tba  g^gMiriA 
crises  inseparable  from  an  overthrow  of  the  oonatttutioa^ 
than  by  dread  of  the  mere  continuance  (jt  the-Hit  bottom 
withal  very  superficial— anarchy  in  the  capital.  Tba  on^ 
result  of  it  which  historically  deaervea  notiee  waa  the  pain- 
ful position  in  which  Pompeiua  waa  placed  by  the  attaob 
of  the  Qodians,  and  which  had  a  material  ahare  in  detail 
mining  his  Seurther  steps. 

Little  as  Pompeius  liked  and  understood  taUng  the 
PoaiMiiutA  initiative,  be  was  yet  on  this  occasion  compelled 
S^^oio'  ^^  ^®  change  of  his  position  towards  both  Clo- 
Igoiorictof  dius  and  Caesar  to  depart  from  his  previous 
inaction.  The  irksome  and  disgi-aceful  situation 
to  which  Qodius  had  reduced  him,  could  not  but  at  length 
rouse  even  his  sluggish  nature  to  hatred  and  anger.  But 
&r  more  important  was  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
relation  to  Caesar.  While,  of  the  two  confederate  regents, 
Pompeius  had  utterly  failed  in  the  functions  which  he  had 
undertaken,  Caesar  had  the  skill  to  turn  his  official  position 
to  an  account  which  left  all  calculations  and  all  fears  fi&r 
behind.  Without  much  inquiry  as  to  permission,  Caesar 
had  doubled  his  array  by  levies  in  his  southern  province  in- 
habited in  great  measure  by  Roman  burgesses ;  had  with 
this  army  crossed  the  Alps  instead  of  keeping  watch  over 
Borne  from  Northern  Italy ;  had  crushed  in  the  bud  a  new 
Cimbrian  invasion,  and  within  two  years  (60Q| 
697)  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Channel.  In  presence  of  such  facts  even  the  aristo- 
cratic tactics  of  ignoring  and  disparaging  were  baffled.  He 
who  had  oflen  been  scoffed  at  as  effi'minato  was  now  the 
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idol   of  the  army,  the  celebrated   \ictor}'-cr owned   hero, 
whose  fresh  laurels  outshone  the  faded  laurels  of  Pompeius, 
and  to  whom  even  the  senate  as  early  as  697 
accorded   the  demonstrations  of  honour  usual 
after  successful  campaigns  in  richer  measure  than  had  ever 
fiiUen  to  the  share  of  Pompeius.     Pompeius  stood  towards 
his  former  adjutant  precisely  as  after  the  Gabinio-Maniiian 
laws  the  latter  had  stood  towards  him,     Caesar  was  now 
the  hero  of  the  day  and  the  master  of  the  most  powerful 
Roman  army ;  Pompeius  was  an  ex-general  who  had  once 
been  famous.     It  is  true  that  no  collision  had  yet  occurred 
between  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  and  their  relation  was 
extemaliy  undisturbed ;  but  every  political  alliance  is  in- 
wardly broken  up,  when  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
power  of  the  parties  are  materially  altered.     While  the 
quarrel  with  Clodius  was  merely  annoying,  the  change  in 
the  position  of  Caesar  involved  a  very  serious  danger  for 
Pompeius;  just  as  Caesar  and  his  confederates  had  formerly 
sought  a  military  support  against  him,  he  found  himself 
now  compelled  to  seek  a  military  support  against  Caesar, 
and  laying  aside  his  haughty  privacy  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  some  extraordinary  magistracy,  which  would 
enable  him  to  hold  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  governor  of 
the  two  G^uls  with  equal  and,  if  possible,  with  superior 
power.     His  tactics,  like  his  position,  were  exactly  those  of 
Oaesar  during  the  Mithradatic  war.     To  balance  the  military 
power  of  a  superior  but  still  remote  adversary  by  the  ob- 
taining of  a  similar  command,  Pompeius  required  in  the 
first  instance  the  official  machinery  of  government.     A  year 
mnd  a  half  ago  this  had  been  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
TThe  regents  then  ruled  the  state  both  by  the  comitia,  which 
Absolutely  obeyed  them  as  the  masters  of  the  street,  and  by 
the  senate,  which  was  energetically  overawed  by  Caesar ;  as 
representative  of  the  coalition  in  Rome  and  as  its  acknowl- 
edged  head,  Pompeius  would  have  doubtless  obtained  from 
the  senate  and  from  the  burgesses  any  decree  which  he 
wished,  even  if  it  were  against  Caesar's  interest.     But  by 
tile  awkward  quarrel  with  Clodius,  Pompeius  had  lost  the 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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eommand  of  the  iliwitS|  and  oouUl  noft  eipMik  to  ^in^  • 
proposal  in  his  fiiyour  in  the  popular  asaemUy.  Th^gi 
weie  not  quite  so  un&Tourable  for  him  In  the  senate;  bni 
even  there  it  was  doubtful  whether  Pompeitts  after  that  kag 
and  fttal  inaction  still  held  the  reins  of  the  nu^rit/  fim^f 
enough  in  hand  to  procure  such  a  decree  as  he  reqidredL 
The  position  of  the  senate  also,  or  rather  of  the  nobiliqf 
generally,  bad  meawdiile  'undergone,  a  ehai^ 
QNiappc^  From  the  very  fiu^  of  its  complete  abaaeBuntit 
tiiepS^  drew  fresh  energy.  In  the  ooaUtion  of  894 
^  various  things  had  been  revealed,  wbiflb  wers 

by  no  means  ripe  for  the  light.  The  hanlahment  of  Orto 
and  Cicero— »which  jpublio  opinion,  however  mndi  the  r& 
gents  kept  themselves  in  the  background  and. even  jiroftaocid 
to  lament  it,  referred  with  unerring  tact  to  its  real  authon 
—and  the  marriage-relationship  formed  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius  suggested  to  men's  minds  with  disagreeable  clear* 
ness  monarchical  decrees  of  banishment  and  family  aili* 
ances.  The  larger  public  too,  which  stood  more  aloof  from 
political  events,  observed  the  foundations  of  the  future 
monarchy  coming  more  and  more  distinctly  into  view. 
From  the  moment  when  the  public  perceived  that  Caesar's 
object  was  not  a  modification  of  the  republican  constitution, 
but  that  the  question  at  stake  was  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  the  republic,  many  of  the  best  men,  who  had  hltL 
erto  reckoned  themselves  of  the  popular  party  and  hon* 
oured  in  Caesar  its  head,  must  infallibly  have  passed  over 
to  the  opposite  side.  It  was  no  longer  in  the  saloons  and 
country  bouses  of  the  governing  nobility  alone  that  men 
talked  of  the  "  three  dynasts,"  of  the  '^  three-headed  mon- 
ster." The  dense  crowds  of  people  listened  to  the  consular 
orations  of  Caesar  without  a  sound  of  aoclarjation  or  ap- 
proval ;  not  a  hand  stirred  to  applaud  when  the  democratio 
consul  entered  the  theatre.  But  they  hissed  when  one  of 
the  tools  of  the  regent  showed  himself  in  public,  and  even 
staid  men  applaudel  when  an  actor  uttered  an  anti-monai^ 
chic  sentence  or  an  allusion  against  Pompeius.  Nay,  when 
CSoero  was  tc  be  ba^iiished,  a  great  number  of  burgessee— 4t 
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.  «  said  twenty  thousand — mostly  of  tho  middle  classes,  put 
ZDXk  mourning  after  the  example  of  the  senate.     "  Nothing  id 
■Diow  more  popular,^  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period, 
"than  hatred  of  the  popular  party."     The  re- 
ttenganti      gents  dropped  hints,  that  through  such  opposl- 
^  tion  the  equites  might  easily  lose  their  neiv  (ipu- 

cial  places  in  the  theatre,  and  the  commons  their  brea'I* 
oorn  ;  people  were  therefore  somewhat  more  guarded  f)ei 
haps  in  the  expression  of  their  displeasure,  but  the  ft^eling 
remained  the  same.     The  lever  of  material  interests  was  ap- 
plied with  better  success.     Caesar's  gold  flowed  in  streams. 
Hen  of  seeming  riches  whose  finances  were  in  disorder,  in- 
flueiitial  ladies  who  were  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in* 
solvent  young  nobles,  merchants  and  bankers  in  difficulties, 
either  went  in  person  to  Gaul  with  the  view  of  drawing 
from  the  fountain  head,  or  applied  to  Caesar's  agents  in  the 
capital ;  and  rarely  was  any  man  outwardly  respectable — 
Caesar  avoided  dealings  with  vagabonds  who  were  utterly 
lost — ^rejected  in  either  quarter.    To  this  fell  to  be  added 
the  enormous  buildings  which  Caesar  caused  to  be  executed 
on  his  account  in  the  capital — and  by  which  a  countless 
number  of  men  of  all  ranks  from  the  consular  down  to  the 
common  porter  found  opportunity  of  profiting — as  well  as 
the  immense  sums  expended  for  public  amusements*     Pom- 
peius  did  the  same  on  a  more  limited  scale ;  to  him  the 
capital  was  indebted  for  the  first  theatre  of  stone,  and  he 
celebrated  its  dedication  with  a  magnificence  never  seen  bo- 
fore.     Of  course  such  distributions  reconciled  a  number  of 
i&en  who  were  inclined  towards  opposition,  more  especially 
in  the  capital,  to  the  new  order  of  things  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;    but  the   marrow  of  the   opposition  was  not  to  be 
reached  by  this  system  of  corruption.     Every  day  more 
mnd  more  clearly  showed  how  deeply  the  existing  constitu- 
tion had  struck  root  among  the  people,  and  how  little,  in 
particular,  the  circles  more  aloof  from  direct  party  agita- 
tion, especially  the  country  towns,  were  inclined  towards 
monarchy  or  even  ready  to  submit  to  it. 

If  Rtime  had  had  a  representative  constitution,  the  dii 


mntcnt  of  the  burgesaea  would  hive  found  ill 
SJS^J,      (.atiinil  expreasimi  in  tho  electiorifl,  wid  h»VB  |fr    ' 
mSI  creiised  by  8o  expressing  itself;  uiidcr  the  exi* J 

ing  eiroumftftnci's  nothing  was  left  for  lboa«  D 
to  the  cjnstiluiioD  ''••<  tji  riace  Ihcmsolves  under  the  smMK  I 
which,  dogHHlcd  as  red  the  rppres^ntBtivf  ■! 

wid  champion  of  tl  lie.     Thus  it  happen 

that  tile  senHle,  no»  i  overthrown,  euddcntf  1 

found  !it  its  dispoF  re  considerable  and  hi 

more  [t.'Lrnoatly  (m  n  its  power  and  Mplen 

dour  it  overthrew  under  Uie  protection  of 

Sulla's  sworJ  rest  ae  aristocracy  felt  this; 

it  faegftn  to  bestir  iu,tKt  aireeo.  •lust  at  this  time  Marcnn 
Cicero,  after  having  bound  himself  to  join  the  obsequioui 
party  in  the  si'nate  and  not  only  to  offer  no  oppoeilion,  but 
to  work  with  all  hia  might  for  the  regents,  had  obt^neA 
from  them  permission  to  return.  Although  Pompeius  in 
this  matter  only  made  an  incidental  concession  to  the  oli- 
garchy, and  intended  lirst  of  all  to  play  a  trick  on  Clodius, 
and  secondly  to  acquire  in  the  fluent  consular  a  tool  ren- 
dered pliant  by  sufficient  blows,  the  opportunity  affcrded  by 
the  return  of  Cicero  was  embraced  for  republican  detnoo- 
■trations,  just  as  his  bnnlshment  bad  been  a  demouatration 
against  the  senate.  With  all  possible  solemnity,  protected 
moreover  against  the  Clodiaua  by  the  band  of  Titus  Anniu* 
Milo,  the  two  consuls,  following  out  a  resolution  of  the  sen- 
ate, submitted  a  proposal  to  the  burgesses  to  permit  the 
return  of  the  consular  Cicero,  and  the  senate  called  on  all 
burgesses  true  to  the  constitution  not  to  be  absent  from  the 
Tote,     An  unusual  number  of  worthy  men,  especially  from 

the  country  towns,  actually  assembled  in  Rome 

on  the  day  of  voting  {4  Aug.  697).  The  jour- 
ney of  the  consular  from  Bmndisium  to  the  capital  gave 
occasion  to  a  series  of  similar,  not  less  brilliant,  manifest*- 
tious  of  public  feeling.  The  new  nlliance  between  the  sen. 
ate  and  the  burgesses  faithful  to  the  constitution  wan  on  thii 
occasion  as  it  were  publicly  proclaimed,  and  a  sort  of  r» 
view  of  the  latter  was  held,  the  singularly  favourable  result 
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which  contributed  not  a  little  to  revive  the  sunken  couFi 
of  the  aristocracy. 
The  hdplessness  of  Pompeius  in  presence  of  these  dar> 
Uig  demonstrations  as  well  as  the  undignified  and  almoal 
ridiculous  position  into  which  he  had  &llen  with  reference 
to  Cludius,  deprived  him  and  the  coalition  of  their  credit ; 
aud  the  section  of  the  senate  which  adhered  to  the  r^cnta, 
demoralized  by  the  singular  inaptitude  of  Pompeius  and 
helplessly  left  to  itself  could  not  prevent  the  republican- 
aristocratic  party  from  regaining  completely  the  ascendancy 
in  th0  corporation.     The  game  of  this  party 
really  at  that  time— -697 — was  still  by  no  means 
desperate  for  a  courageous  and  dexterous  player.     It  had 
laow — what  it  had  not  possessed  for  a  century  past — a  firm 
support  in  the  people ;  if  it  trusted  the  people  and  itself,  it 
might  attain  its  object  in  the  shortest  and  most  honouiable 
way.     Why  not  attack  the  regents  openly  and  avowedly  ? 
Why  should  not  a  resolute  and  emiuent  man  at  the  head  of 
the  senate  cancel  the  extraordinary  powers  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  summon  all  the  republicans  of  Italy  to  arms 
against  the  tyrants  and  their  following  1     It  was  possible 
perhaps  in  this  way  once  more  to  restore  the  rule  of  the 
senate.     Certainly  the  republicans  would  thus  play  a  bold 
game ;  but  perhaps  in  this  case,  as  ofteu,  the  most  cour- 
ageous resolution  might  have  been  at  the  same  time  the 
most  prudent.     Only,  it  is  true,  the  indolent  aristocracy  of 
this  period  was  scarcely  capable  of  so  simple  and  bold  a 
resolution.     There  was  however  another  way  perhaps  mori^ 
imre,  at  any  rate  better  adapted  to  the  character  and  nature 
of  these  constitutionalists ;   they  might  labour  to  set  the 
two  regents  at  variance  and  through  this  variance  to  attain 
ultimately  to  the  helm  themselves.    The  relations  between 
the  two  men  ruling  the  state  had  become  altered  and  re* 
laxed,  now  that  Caesar  had  acquired  a  standing  of  prepon- 
derant power  by  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  had  compelled 
the  latter  to  canvass  for  a  new  position  of  command ;  it 
traa  probable  that,  if  he  obtained  it,  there  would  arise  in 
one  way  or  other  a  rupture  or  stru^s^le  betw  een  them«     If 
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Poinpuiii«  remaii.od  unsupported  in  this,  his  defeat  wu 
•carcely  duulitfu],  luid  llie  coiistltutioaal  party  would  in  tbal 
erent  find  ibern selves  after  the  close  of  tlie  conflict  undrr 
the  rule  of  one  master  instead  of  two.  But  if  the  nobility 
employed  agsin«t  HnPHnr  tho  Mm*,  means  by  whieh  tlie  l^l^ 
ter  had  won  his  ,  and  entered  into  allianw 

with  the  wyake-  iry  would  probably,  with 

a  general  like  F  an  army  luch  as  that  of 

the  constitiitiot  coalition ;  and  to  settle 

matters  with  Pi  iotory  could  not — judging 

from  the  proofe  dly  which  he  had  already 

given — a|ipojir  a  task. 

Things  had  t  ts  naturally  to  suggest  tui 

understand ing   between    Poinpeius   and  the  re- 

l^^Siio  publican  party.  Whether  sucli  an  app^o^ima- 
Gommarid  ^^'^^  ^>^  ^  ^^^  place,  and  what  shape  the  tnu- 
ihrooghth.     (y„i  relations  of  the  two  regents  and  of  the  aris- 

tocracy,  which  had  become  utterly  enigmatical, 
were  next  to  assume,  full  necessarily  to  be  decided,  when  in 
jj  the  autumn  of  697  Pompcius  came  to  the  sen- 

Jj*olni*»-  ate  with  the  proposal  to  entrust  him  with  cj- 
nppiwtot       trftordlnary  official  power,     lie  basted  hia  pro 

posal  once  more  on  that  by  which  he  had  eleven 
yeara  before  laid  the  foundations  of  his  power,  the  price  of 
bread  in  the  capital,  which  had  just  then — as  previously  to 
the  Gttbinian  law — reached  an  oppressive  height.  Whether 
it  had  been  forced  up  by  special  mnchinaUons,  such  as  C]o> 
dius  imputed  sometimes  to  Pom  pel  us,  sometimes  to  Cicero, 
and  (hese  in  their  turn  charged  on  Clodius,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  the  continuance  of  piracy,  the  emptiness  of  the 
public  chest,  and  the  negligent  and  disorderly  supervision 
of  the  supplies  of  com  by  the  government  were  already 
quite  sufficient  of  themselves,  even  without  political  ibrfr 
stalling,  to  produce  scarcities  of  bread  in  a  great  city  d». 
pendent  almost  solely  on  transmarine  supplies.  The  plan 
of  Pompeius  was  to  get  the  senate  to  commit  to  him  the 
Buperintcndencc  of  the  matters  relating  to  corn  throughout 
tlie  whole  Roman  empire,  and,  with  a  view  td  this  ultimata 
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■bjecty  to  entrust  him  on  the  one  hand  with  t  ne  unli^iited 
ligposal  of  the  Roman  state-treasure,  and  on  tlie  other  hand 
^th  an  army  and  fleet,  as  well  as  a  command  which  not 
only  stretched  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but  waa 
wiperior  in  each  province  to  that  of  the  governor — in  short 
he  designed  to  institute  an  improved  edition  of  the  Gabinian 
lair,  to  which  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  war  just  then 
pending  (p.  183)  would  therefore  quite  as  naturally  have 
been  annexed  as  the  conduct  of  the  Mithradatic  war  to  the 
razzia  against  the  pirates.  However  much  the  opposition 
to  the  new  dynasts  had  gained  ground  in  recent  years,  the 
majority  of  the  senate  was  still,  when  this  matter  came  to 
be  discussed  in  Sept.  697,  under  the  constraint 
of  the  terror  excited  by  Caesar.  It  obsequiously 
accepted  the  project  in  principle,  and  that  on  the  proposition 
of  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  expected  to  give,  and  gave,  in 
this  case  the  first  proof  of  the  pliablcness  learned  by  him 
in  exile.  But  in  the  settlement  of  the  details  very  material 
portions  were  abated  from  the  original  plan,  which  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people  Gains  Messius  submitted.  Pompeius 
obtained  neither  free  control  over  the  treasury,  nor  legions 
and  ships  of  his  own,  nor  even  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  the  governors ;  but  they  contented  themselves  with 
granting  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  his  organizing  due  sup- 
plies for  the  capital,  considerable  sums,  fiileen  adjutants, 
and  in  all  aflairs  relating  to  the  supply  of  grain  full  procon- 
sular power  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  with  having  this  decree  confirmed  by  the 
burgesses.  There  were  many  different  reasons  which  led  to 
this  alteration,  almost  equivalent  to  a  rejection,  of  the  origi* 
nal  plan  :  a  regard  to  Caesar,  with  reference  to  whom  the 
most  timid  could  not  but  have  the  greatest  scruples  in  in> 
vesting  his  colleague  not  merely  with  equal  but  with  supe 
rior  authority  in  Gaul  itself ;  the  concealed  opposition  of 
Pompeius*  hereditary  enemy  and  reluctant  ally  Crassus,  to 
whom  Pompeius  himself  attributed  or  professed  to  attribute 
primarily  the  failure  of  his  plan ;  the  antipathy  of  the  re^ 
pub]*ran  opDosition  in  the  senate  to  any  decree  which  really 
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or  nomiiiallj  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  regents  ;  lastlj 
uid  mainly,  the  incapacity  of  Pompeiua  himself,  who  evii) 
after  having  been  compelled  to  act  codU  not  jTevai]  on  hJn* 
self  to  iicknowledge  his  own  action,  hut  chose  alwajs  Ui 
bring  forwaril  tiia  real  design  bh  it  were  in  incoj^nito  hj 

means  of  his  fri m self  in  hia  well-known 

aijdestj-  dodarf  to  be  content  with  t-Ttin 

less.     No  wonda  im  at  bis  word,  and  g:ivc 

him  the  less. 

Pompdus  wi  »1  to  have  found  at  nny 

rate  i  Went,   and   aWve   all  a 

^"SSon.      fittinfi  ing  the  capital.     He  sue- 

ceede  >r«viiiing  it  with  ampler 

and  chc'ftpi'r  suppmn,  wluu^^..  .lot  without  thd  provint-ea 
severely  foiling  lbs  reflejc  effect.  But  he  had  missed  hia 
real  object ;  the  proconsular  litlc,  which  lie  bad  n  right  to 
lH:ar  in  all  tbo  provinces,  remained  an  empty  nnme,  so  long 
OS  be  bad  not  troops  of  bis  own  at  his  disposal.  Aocord< 
ingly  be  soon  afterwards  got  a  second  proposition  mode  to 
the  senate,  that  it  should  confer  on  him  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting  back  the  expelled  king  of  Egypt,  if  necessary  by 
force  of  arms,  to  that  country.  But  the  more  that  lih 
urgent  need  of  the  senate  became  evident,  the  senators  re- 
ceived bis  wishes  with  a  less  pliant  and  less  respectful  spirit. 
it  was  immediately  discovered  in  the  Sibylline  oracles  that 
it  was  impious  to  send  a  Homan  army  to  Egypt ;  where- 
upon tbe  pious  senate  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  armed  intervention.  Pompeius  was  already  so 
humbled,  that  be  would  have  accepted  the  mission  even 
without  an  army;  but  in  his  incorrigible  dissimulation  be 
left  this  also  to  be  declared  merely  by  his  friends,  and  epoke 
iiid  voted  for  the  despatch  of  another  senator.  Of  course 
the  senate  rejected  a  proposal  which  wantonly  risked  a  lifa 
so  prccicus  to  bis  country  ;  aud  the  ultimate  issue  of  tbe 

endless   discussions  was   the  resolution  not  to 

interfere  in  E^ypt  at  all  (Jan.  69S). 
These  repeated  repulses  which  Pompeius  met  with  in 
the  senate  und,  what  was  worse,  had  to  acquiesce  in  uithr^ut 
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■tiMpni  retaliaiiOfi,  were  naturally  legaided— come  from 
nSonHto.  v^t  side  they  would — by  tlie  public  at  larse 
"""■^  OS   so   many  victories  of  the   republicans  and 

de^ta  of  the  regents  generally ;   the  tide  of  republican 
opposition  was  accordingly  always  on  the   increase.     Ai> 
ready  the  elections  for  698  had  gone  but  pan 
tially  according   to  the   mind  of  the  dynasts; 
•'s    candidates    for    the    praetorship,   Publius    Vati« 
iU8  and  Gaius  Alfius,  had  failed,  while  two  decided  adp 
^erents  of  the  fallen  government,  Gnaeus   Lentulus  Mar- 
<3ellinu8  and  Gnaeus  Domitius  Calviims,  had  been  elected, 
the  former  as  consul,  the  latter  as  praetor.     But 
for  699  there  even  appeared  as  candidate  for  the 
consulship  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whose  election  it 
waa  difficult  to  prevent  owing  to  his  influence  in  the  capital 
and  his  colossal  wealth,  and  who,  it  was  sufficiently  woU 
known,  would  not  be  content  with  a  concealed  opposition. 
rhe  oomitia  thus  rebelled ;  and  the  senate  chimed  in.     It 
solemnly  deliberated  over  an  opinion,  which  Etruscan  sooth- 
of  acknowledged  wisdom  had  furnished  respecting 
signs  and  wonders  at  its  special  request.     The  celea- 
t;ial  revelation  announced  that  through  the  dissension  of  t\m 
upper  classes  the  whole  power  over  the  army  and  treasure 
f^eatened  to  pass  to  one  ruler,  and  the  state  to  incur  loss 
of  freedom — it  seemed  that  the  gods  pointed  primarily  at 
the  proposal  of  Gaius  Mtssius.     The  republicans  soon  de- 
soended  from  heaven  to  earth.     The  law  as  to 
QamWB         the  domain  of  Capua  and  the  other  laws  issued 
^'^  by  Caesar  as  consul   had   been  constantly  de- 

scribed by  them  as  null  and  void,  and  an  opinion  had  been 
^  expressed  in  the  senate  as  early  as  Dec.  697  that 

it  was  necessary  to  cancel  them  for  their  infor- 
malities. On  the  6th  April  698  the  consul  Cicero 
proposed  in  a  full  senate  to  put  the  consideration  of  the 
Caropanian  land  distribution  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
15th  May.  It  was  the  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  it 
mss  the  more  significant,  that  it  came  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  those  men  who  only  show  their  colours  whf  n  tbej 
Vol  IV.- -16* 
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think  that  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  Evidently  the  ari» 
tocracy  held  that  the  moment  had  come  for  beginning  thi 
struggle  not  with  Pompeius  against  Caesar,  bit  against  tht 
tyrannis  generally.  WhAt  would  further  follow  might 
easily  be  seen.  Domitius  made  no  secret  that  he  intended 
u  consul  to  propose  to  the  burgesses  the  immediate  recall 
of  Caesar  from  Gaul.  An  arbtocratic  restoration  was  at 
work  ;  and  with  the  att/ick  on  the  colony  of  Capua  the  no- 
bility threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  regents. 

Caesar,  although  receiving  from  day  to  day  detailed 
accounts  of  the  events  in  the  capital  and,  when- 
2^^JJJ*      ever  military  considerations  allowed,  watching 
f^*'  their  progress  from  as  near  a  point  of  his  south- 

em  province  as  possible,  had  not  hitherto,  visi* 
bly  at  least,  interfered  in  them.  But  now  war  bad  been 
declared  against  him  as  well  as  his  colleague,  in  fact  against 
him  especially  ;  he  was  compelled  to  act,  and  he  acted 
quickly.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  very  neighbourhood ; 
the  aristocracy  had  not  even  found  it  advisable  to  delay  the 
rupture,  till  he  should  have  again  crossed  the  Alps.  In  the 
beginning  of  April  698  Crassus  left  the  capital, 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  with  his  more 
powerful  colleague  ;  he  found  Caesar  in  Ravenna.  Thence 
both  proceeded  to  Luca,  and  there  they  were  joined  by 
Pompeius,  who  had  departed  from  Rome  soon  after  Crassus 
(11  April),  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies 
of  grain  from  Sardinia  and  Africa.  The  most  noted  ad- 
herents of  the  regents,  such  as  Metellus  Nepos  the  procon- 
sul of  Hither  Spain,  Appius  Claudius  the  propraetor  of 
Sardinia,  and  many  others,  followed  them  ;  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lictors,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  senators  were 
counted  at  this  conference,  where  already  the. new  monarchi- 
cal senate  was  represented  in  contradistinction  to  the  re- 
publican. In  every  respect  the  decisive  voice  lay  with 
Ca#sar.  He  used  it  to  re-establish  and  consolidate  the  ex- 
isting joint  rule  on  a  new  basis  of  more  equal  distribution 
of  power.  The  governorships  of  most  importance  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  next  to  that  of  the  two  Giuls,  wef4 
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•nigned  to  hia  two  colleagues — that  of  the  two  Spaiiis  to 
Poropeius,  that  of  Syria  to  Crassus  ;  and  these  offices  were 
^^  to  be  secured  t<j  them  by  decree  of  the  people 

for  five  years  (70(^704),  and  to  be  suitably  pro- 
vided for  in  a  military  and  financial  point  of  view.  On 
the  other  hand  Caesar  stipulated  for  the  prolongation  of  hi9 

command,  which  expired  with  the  year  700,  to 
li*  the  close  of  705,  as  well  as  for  the  prerogative 

of  increasing  his  legions  to  ten  and  of  'charging 
the  pay  for  the  troops  arbitrarily  levied  by  him  on  the  state- 
chest.     Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  moreover  promised  e 

second  consulship  for  the  next  year  (699)  before 

they  departed  for  their  governorships,  while 
Caesar  kept  it  open  to  himself  to  administer  the  supreme 
magistracy  a  second  time  after  the  termination  of  his  gov* 

emorship  in  706,  when  the  ten  years'  interval 

legally  requisite  between  two  consulships  should 
have  in  his  case  elapsed.  The  military  support,  which 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  required  for  regulating  the  afiairs  of 
the  capital  all  the  more  that  the  legions  of  Caesar  originally 
destined  for  this  purpose  could  not  now  be  withdrawn  fi-om 
Transalpine  Gaul,  was  to  be  found  in  new  legions,  which 
they  were  to  raise  for  the  Spanish  and  Syrian  armies  and 
were  not  to  despatch  firom  Italy  to  their  several  destinations 
until  it  should  seem  to  themselves  to  be  convenient.  The 
main  questions  were  thus  settled ;  subordinate  matters,  such 
as  the  settlement  of  the  tactics  to  bo  followed  against  the 
opposition  in  the  capital,  the  regulation  of  the  candidatures 
for  the  ensuing  years,  and  the  like,  did  not  long  detain  them, 
^lie  great  master  of  mediation  composed  the  personal  difler- 
ences  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  with  his 
wonted  ease,  and  compelled  the  most  refractory  elemen'is  to 
act  in  concert.  An  understanding  befitting  colleaguea  was 
restored,  externally  at  least,  between  Pompeius  and  Craa- 
sns.  Even  Publius  Clodius  was  induced  to  keep  himself 
and  his  pack  quiet,  and  to  give  no  fiirther  annoyance  to 
Pompeius — not  the  least  marvellous  feat  of  t(e  mightj 
niagician. 
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That  this  whole  settlement  of  «he  pending  questiixia  pro* 
ceeded,  not  from  a  compromise  among  indepeoi* 
oJfS^i^'  dent  and  rival  regents  meeting  on  equal  terms, 
wngement.  ^"^  solcly  from  the  good  will  of  CSaesary  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstances.  Pompeiua  ap 
penred  at  Luca  in  the  painful  position  of  a  powerless  refifr 
gee,  who  comes  to  ask  aid  from  bis  opponent.  Whether 
Caesar  chose  to  dismiss  him  and  to  declare  the  coalition  dli* 
solved,  dr  to  receive  him  and  let  the  league  continue  just  as 
it  stood — Pompeius  was  in  either  view  politically  annilu* 
lated.  If  he  did  not  in  this  case  break  with  Caesar,  he  be< 
came  the  powerless  client  of  his  confederate.  If  again  he 
did  break  with  Caesar  and,  which  was  not  very  probable, 
effected  even  now  a  coalition  with  the  aristocracy,  this  alli^ 
ance  between  opponents,  concluded  under  pressure  of  neoes< 
sity  and  at  the  last  moment,  was  so  little  formidable  that  it 
was  hardly  for  the  sake  of  averting  it  that  Caesar  agreed  to 
those  concessions.  A  serious  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Cras- 
sus  with  Caesar  was  utterly  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  motives  induced  Caesar  to  surrender  without  ne* 
cessity  his  superior  position,  and  now  voluntarily  to  concede 
— what  he  had  refused  to  his  rival  even  on  the  cc^nclusion 
of  the  league  of  694,  and  what  the  latter  had 
since,  with  the  evident  design  of  being  armed 
against  Caesar,  vainly  striven  in  different  ways  to  attain 
without,  nay  against,  Caesar's  will — the  second  consulate 
and  military  power.  Certainly  it  was  not  Pompeius  alone 
that  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  also  his  old 
enemy  and  Caesar's  ally  throughout  many  years,  Crassus; 
and  undoubtedly  Crassus  obtained  his  respectable  military 
position  merely  as  a  cotmterpoise  to  the  new  power  of 
i*!>mpeius.  Nevertheless  Cat^ar  was  a  great  loser,  whcu 
hi^  rival  exchanged  his  former  powerlessncss  for  an  import- 
ant command.  It  is  possible  ihat  Caesar  did  not  yet  tee) 
himself  snfliciently  master  of  his  soMiers  to  lead  them  with 
confidenee  to  warfare  against  the  formal  authorities  of  tha 
land,  and  was  therefore  anxious  not  to  be  forced  to  civil 
war  now  by  l)eing  recalled  from   (laul ;  but  whether  civil 
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iwar  slioiild  arise  or  not  (]epen(](.'tl  at  ^.ho.  iiKinont  tar  incra 
on  the  aristocracy  of  the  capital  than  on  Ponipeius,  and  thif 
^would  have  been  at  most  a  reason  for  Caesar  not  breaking 
openly  with  Pompeius,  so  that  the  opposition  might  not  be 
«3iQboldened  bj  the  rupture,  but  not  a  reason  for  conceding 
Xo  him  what  he  did  conoede.     Purely  personal  motives  may 
I  ave  contributed  to  the  result ;  it  may  be  that  Caesar  lecol- 
lected  how  he  had  once  stood  in  a  position  of  similar  pow- 
eileasness  in  presence  of  Pompoius,  and  had  been  saved 
from   destruction   only   by   his — ^pusillanimous^  it  is  true, 
rather  than  magnanimous — retirement ;  it  is  probable  that 
Caesar  hesitated  to  break  the  heart  of  his  beloved  daughter 
who  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  husband — in  his  soul 
there  was  room  for  much  besides  the  statesman.     But  the 
decisive  reason  was  doubtless  the  consideration  of  Gaul. 
Caesar— differing  from  his  biographers — regarded  the  subju- 
gation of  Gaul  not  as  an  incidenUil  enterprise  useful  to  him 
for  the  gaining  of  the  crown,  but  as  one  on  which  depended 
the  external  security  and  the  internal  reorganization,  in  a 
word  the  future,  of  his  country.     That  he  might  be  enabled 
to  complete  this  conquest  undisturbed  and  might  not  be 
obliged  to  take  in  hand  just  at  once  the  extrication  of  Italian 
afiairs,  he  unhesitatingly  gave  up  his  superiority  over  his 
rivals  and  granted  to  Pompeius  sufficient  power  to  settle 
matters  with  the  senate  and  its  adherents.     This  was  a  grave 
political  blunder,  if  Caesar  had  no  other  object  than  to  be- 
come as  quickly  as  possible  king  of  Rome ;  but  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  rare  man  was  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  aim  of 
a  crown.     He  had  the  boldness  to  prosecute  side  by  side, 
and  to  complete,  two  labours  equally  vast — the  settlement 
of  the  internal  afiairs  of  Italy,  and  the  acquisition  and  se- 
iiiring  of  a  n<^w  and  fresh  soil  for  Italian  civilization.     These 
ta-^ks  of  course  interfered  with  e^ch  other ;  his  Gallic  con- 
qnrsts  hindered  much  more  than  helped  him  on  his  way  to 
thn  throne,     it  yielded  him  bitter  fruit,  that  he  postponed 
the  Italian  revolution  to  706  instead  of  settling 
ij[  it  in  698.     But  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  gene- 

ral Caesar  was  a  peculiarly  daring  playei   wh«^ 
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cDiifidiiig  ii  /.imsolf  and  despising  his  opponents,  g«ye  theu 
always  great  and  sometimes  extravagant  odds. 

It  was  now  therefore  the  turn  of  the  aristocraqy  to  makt 
good  their  high  gage,  and  to  wage  war  as  boldlj 
loeraoy  sub-    as  they  had  boldly  declared  it.     Bat  there  is  no 
''^'  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  when  cowardly  men 

have  the  misfortune  to  take  a  bold  resolution.  They  had 
simply  exercised  no  foresight  at  all.  It  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  nobody  that  Caesar  would  possibly  stand  on  his 
defence,  or  that  even  now  Pompeius  and  Crassus  might  com- 
bine with  him  afresh  and  more  closely  than  ever.  This 
seems  incredible;  but  it  becomes  intelligible,  when  we 
glance  at  the  persons  who  then  led  the  constitutionaliflt  op- 
position in  the  senate.  Cato  was  still  absent ;  *  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  senate  at  this  time  was  Marcus  Bibu- 
lus,  the  hero  of  passive  resistance,  the  most  obstinate  and 
most  stupid  of  all  consulars.  They  had  taken  up  arms  only 
to  lay  them  down,  so  soon  as  the  adversary  merely  put  his 
hand  to  the  sheath ;  the  bare  news  of  the  conferences  of 
Luca  sufliced  to  suppress  all  thought  of  a  serious  opposition 
and  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  timid — that  is,  the  immense 
majority  of  the  senate — back  to  their  duty  as  subjects, 
which  in  an  unhappy  hour  they  had  abandoned.  There  was 
no  further  talk  of  the  appointed  discussion  to  try  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Julian  laws ;  the  legions  raised  by  Caesar  on  his 
own  behalf  were  charged  by  deer(»e  of  the  senate  on  the 
public  chest ;  the  attempts  on  occasic)ii  of  regulating  the 
next  consular  provinces  to  take  away  botli  Gauls  or  one  of 
13  them  by  decree  from  Caesar  were  rejected  by 

*  Otto  was  not  yet  in  Rome  when  Cicero  spoke  on  11th  llaioh  698 
in  CaToiir  of  SestiuB  (Pro  8est  28,  60)  and  when  the  6» 
oussion  took  p. ace  il  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  reso* 
htions  )/  Luca  respectiLg  Gaesar^B  legions  (Pl'^^  <>e«.  21) ;  it  in  not 
till  the  discuBBions  at  the  beginning  of  6.-9  that  we  find 
him  once  more  busy,  and,  as  he  travelled  in  winter  (Plat 
Cato  Min.  88),  he  must  have  returned  t«  Rome  in  the  en4 
of  698.  He  cannot  therefore,  as  has  been  mistakenly  in* 
ferred  from  Asconius  (p.  Sfi,  58)|  hare  defended  Miio  ii 
Feb.  698. 
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the  majority  (end  of  May  698).  Thus  the  corporation 
did  public  penance.  Secretly  the  lords,  one  after  an* 
other,  thoroughly  frightened  at  theii  own  temerity,  camt 
to  make  their  peace  and  vow  unconditic  lal  obedience — ^noa€ 
more  quickly  than  Marcus  Cicero,  who  repented  too  late  of 
lis  perfidy,  and  with  reference  to  the  mo\t  i-ecent  period  of 
bis  life  applied  to  himself  epithets  which  were  alfx>get;her 
more  appropriate  than  flattering.*  Of  course  the  regents 
agreed  to  be  pacified ;  they  refused  nobody  pardon,  for 
t^re  was  nobody  who  was  worth  the  trouble  of  making 
him  an  exception.  That  we  may  see  how  suddenly  the  tone 
in  aristocratic  circles  changed  ader  the  resolutions  of  Luca 
became  known,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  pamphlets 
given  forth  by  Cicero  shortly  before  with  the  palinode  which 
he  issued  publicly  to  evince  his  repentance  and  his  good 
bitentions.f 

The  regents  could  thus  regulate  Italian  aflairs  at  their 

pleasure  and  more  thoroughly  than  before.  Italy 
of«ben«w  ^^^  ^^  Capital  obtained  practically  a  garrison 
JJJJ^''°^^*^    although  not  assembled  in  arms,  and  one  of  the 

regents  as  commandant.  Of  the  troops  levied 
for  Syria  and  Spain  by  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  those  des- 
tined for  the  East  no  doubt  took  their  departure ;  but  Pom* 
peius  caused  the  two  Spanish  provinces  to  be  administered 
by  his  lieutenants  with  the  garrison  hitherto  stationed  there, 
while  he  dismissed  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  legions 
which  were  newly  raised — ^nominally  for  despatch  to  Spain 
—on  furlough,  and  remained  himself  with  them  in  Italy. 

*  Me  atinum  germanwm  fuine  {Ad  Att.  iv,  6,  8). 

f  This  palinode  is  the  still  extant  oration  on  the  Prorinces  to  b« 
assigned  to  the  consuls  of  699.  It  vras  delivered  in  the 
1^  end  of  May  698.     The  pieces  contrasting  with  it  are  t1)6 

orations  for  Sestius  and  against  Vatinius  and  that  upon  the 
opinion  of  the  Etruscan  soothsayers,  dating  from  the  months  of  llaroh 
and  April,  in  which  «ihe  aristocratic  regime  is  glorified  to  the  best  of  hii 
ahilltr  and  Caesar  in  particular  is  treated  in  a  very  cavalier  tone.  B 
was  but  reasonable  that  CHcero  should,  as  he  himself  confesses  {Ad  AH 
Vf,  6, 1),  be  ashamed  to  transmit  even  to  intimate  friends  that  att<«Ca 
tion  of  his  resumed  allegiance. 
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Douljllt^M  the  tacit  oppusition  of  public  opinion  m- 
oreased,  the  more  clearly  and  geni^nlly  men  perceiyed  tba) 
the  rfgetits  were  working  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  constitu 
tioa  :iiid  with  as  muob  gentieoess  as  pussiblo  to  iicooinin'> 
dnle  tho  existing  condition  of  the  govi-rnment  and  adiuiiii* 
trution  to  thfc  [irchy  ;  but  thej  submitlud, 

because  thoy  .  ibmit.     First  of  all,  all  the 

luoi-e  import  liaularly  all  that  ri.'liiC«d  to 

military  mat  ulations,  were  dispused  of 

without  coua  KMnutiines  by  decn-e  of  the 

people,  somea  lood  pleasure  of  the  rulera. 

The  arrangen  .uca  respecting  the  militarj 

oommaiid  of  ^  id  directly  to  the  burgeasea 

by  CraiMus  anti  i-ompuius,  uioihi  relatirjg  to  Spain  and  Syria 
by  the  tribune  of  the  poopio  G&ius  Trobonius,  aitd  in  other 
instances  the  more  important  governorshipa  were  frequently 
filled  up  by  decree  of  the  people.  I'hat  the  r^ents  did  not 
Deed  the  consent  of  the  authoritiea  to  increase  their  troops 
at  pleasure,  Caesar  had  already  sufGoiently  uhown  :  aa  little 
did  they  hesitate  mutually  to  burrow  troops;  Caesar  for 
instance  received  such  collegiate  support  from  Pompelus 
for  the  Gallic,  and  Crassus  from  Oiesar  for  the  Partbiaa, 
war.  The  Transpadanes,  who  possessed  according  to  the 
existing  constitution  only  Latin  rights,  were  treated  bj 
Caesar  (luring  his  admin  is  trution  practically  aa  &11  buiv 
gcflses  of  Rome.*     While   furmei'ly   the  organization   of 

•  This  ia  not  Wated  by  our  authoriiiea.  But  th«  xlew  Uiu  Cacsat 
IsTied  no  Boldien  at  all  from  the  Latin  cunimuDitier,  Ihat  is  to  8>j  from 
by  {u  the  greater  part  of  hia  provujcc,  is  in  iL<!elf  uLUrly  intxcdible, 
ind  U  directlj  refuted  by  Ihe  fact  that  the  npposilioD  parlj  sliriitinglj 
dwIgDatei  ibe  force  leried  by  Caemr  as  "  for  the  most  part  iialires  of 
Ihc  Trniifpadane  caloriica  "  (Caes.  S.  0.  iiL  S7) ;  fur  here  tlio  Latia 
colonies  of  Strabo  (Ascon.  in  Pison.  p.  3 ;  Sueton.  Can.  S)  are  eTT- 
denilj  meant.  Tet  there  is  no  trace  of  Latiu  cohorts  in  Caesar'a  Gallia 
armv  :  on  ilie  contrary  according  10  bis  exprera  stMementa  all  the  t» 
criiiU  leiied  bj  him  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  vers  added  to  the  legions  or  di» 
Lribuied  into  lemons.  It  ia  possible  that  Cacaar  combined  with  Oi»  lev) 
the  bestuwai  of  tbc  franchidG ;  but  more  pruliiUil;  be  ndheied  in  thii 
(Bitter  to  the  e In nd -point  nf  liin  pDrly,  which  instead  of  seeking  to  pio 
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newly-acquired  territories  had  been  managed  by  a  senatorial 
oommission,  Caesar  organized  his  extensive  Gallic  conquests 
altogether  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  founded,  for 
instance^  without  having  received  any  farther  powers  bur- 
gess-colonies, particularly  Novum-Comum  (Como)  with  five 
thousand  colonists.  Piso  conducted  the  Thracian,  Gabinius 
the  Egyptian,  Crassus  the  Parthian  war,  without  consulting 
the  senate,  and  even  without  reporting,  as  was  usual,  to  that 
body  ;  in  like  manner  triumphs  and  other  marks  of  honour 
were  accorded  and  carried  out,  without  the  senate  being 
asked  about  them.  Obviously  this  did  not  arise  from  a 
mere  neglect  of  forms,  which  would  be  the  less  intelligible, 
seeing  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  opposition 
from  the  senate  was  to  be  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  well-calculated  design  to  dislodge  the  senate  from  the 
domain  of  military  arrangements  and  higher  politics,  and  to 
restrict  its  administrative  action  to  financial  questions  and 
internal  affairs ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  r^tnts  plainly 
saw  this  and  protested,  so  far  as  they  could,  against  this 
conduct  of  theirs  by  means  of  senatorial  decrees  and  crimi- 
^^nal  actions.  While  the  regents  thus  in  the  main  set  aside 
'ihe  senate,  they  still  made  some  use  of  the  less  dangerous 
popular  assemblies — care  was  taken  that  in  these  the  lords 
of  the  street  should  put  no  farther  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  lords  of  the  state ;  in  many  cases  however  they  dis- 

core  for  the  Transpadanes  the  Roman  franchise  rai'^er  regarded  it  a« 
already  legally  belonging  to  them  (p.  197).  Only  thuk  could  the  report 
spread,  that  Caesar  had  introduced  of  his  own  authority  the  Roman 
municipal  constitution  among  the  Transpadnne  communhiea  (Cie.  Ad 
AtL  T.  8,  2 ;  Ad  Farn.  riii.  1,  2).  This  hypothesis  too  explains  wLy 
Uirtius  designates  the  Transpadane  towns  as  **  colonics  of  Roman  burw 
grtses  ^*  (B,  O.  viii.  24),  and  why  Caesar  treated  the  colony  of  Conium 
rounded  by  him  iis  a  burgess-colony  (Sueton.  Cacs.  28 ;  Strabo,  v.  1, 
n.  213  ;  Plutarch,  Can  29)  while  the  moderate  party  of  the  aristocracy 
conceded  to  it  only  the  same  rights  as  to  the  other  Transpadane  colo- 
nies, vis.  Latin  riglits,  and  the  ultras  eren  deoUred  the  civic  rights  coiv 
ferrad  on  the  settlers  as  altogether  null,  and  com«quently  did  not  con* 
cede  to  the  Comcnses  the  privileges  attached  to  the  holding  of  a  Latir 
Bunidpal  magistracy  (Cic.  Ad  AU.  y,  11,  2  \  Appian,  ^.  f  il  *6). 
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|)eiise.l  with  this  empty  shadow,  and  employed  wHliout  (li» 
guise  ^luiocratic  forms.  , 

Tlio    humbled   senate  hod    to    submit   to    its   positioB 

whether  it  would  or  not.  The  leader  of  the 
SSoTtb"  coinpliant  majoritv  continued  to  be  Mnrrw 
SX'i'd      <  f«l  o»  ""-'wunt  of  his  L.W- 

Um  )»]■»<■       J  ig  reasons,  or  at  any  rate 

r  \ ;  and  there  was  a  genuine 

Caesarian  in  \b  man,  by  means  of  whom 

mainly  the  i  uoted  their  demonstration! 

■gainst  the  '  uthpieoe  of  servility.     Ai> 

oordingly  th  ir  his  brief  desire  to  kick     I 

against  the  pri  without  having  proriously     ! 

assured  themselves  of  his  sulimisaivenesa  in  every  way. 
His  brother  had  been  oliliged  to  take  the  position  of  an 
officer  id  the  Gallic  army  to  answer  in  some  measure  as  a 
hoslage  for  him  ;  Pompeius  had  compelled  Cicero  himself 
to  accept  a  lieutenant-generalship  under  him,  which  fur- 
nished a  handle  for  politely  hnniahing  him  at  any  moment. 
Clodius  had  certainly  been  instructed  to  leave  him  mean- 
while at  peace,  but  Caesar  as  little  threw  off  Clodius  on" 
account  of  Cicero  as  he  threw  ofT  Cicero  on  account  of"^ 
Clodius;  and  the  great  saviour  of  his  country  and  the  no 
less  great  hero  of  liberty  entered  into  an  antechamber 
rivalry  in  the  headquarters  of  Samarobriva,  for  the  befit- 
ting illustralJon  of  which  there  lacked,  unfortunately,  a  Ro- 
man Aristophanes.  But  not  only  was  the  same  rod  kept 
in  suspense  over  Cicero's  head,  which  had  once  already 
descended  on  him  so  severely  ;  golden  fetters  were  also 
laid  upon  him.  Amidst  the  serious  embarrassment  of  his 
finances  the  loans  of  Caesar  free  of  interest,  and  the  join) 
overseership  of  those  buildings  which  cK;casioned  the  cir- 
culation of  enormous  sums  in  the  capital,  wero  in  a  hi^'li 
degree  welcome  to  him  ;  and  many  an  immortal  oration 
for  the  senate  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  tiie  thought  that 
the  agent  of  Caesar  might  present  a  hill  to  him  after  the 
close  of  the  sitting.  Consequently  he  vowed  "in  future  to 
tail  no  more  after  right  and  honour,  but  lo  strive  for  the 
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fiiTour  of  the  regents,*^  and  '*  to  be  as  flexible  as  an  ear- 
lap.**  They  used  him  accordingly  as — ^what  he  was  good 
for — an  advocate;  in  which  capacity  it  was  on  varioiia 
occasions  his  lot  to  be  obliged  to  defend  his  very  bitterest 
foes  at  a  higher  bidding,  and  that  especially  in  the  senate, 
^here  he  almost  r^ularly  served  as  the  organ  of  the  dy« 
nasts  and  submitted  the  proposals  '*  to  which  others  prob- 
ably consented,  but  not  he  himself; "  indeed,  as  recognized 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  compliant,  he  obtained  even 
a  certain  political  importance.  They  dealt  with  the  other 
members  of  the  governing"  corporation  accessible  to  fear, 
flattery,  or  gold  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  dealt  with 
C^cerOy  and  suoceeded  in  keeping  it  on  the  whole  in  subor- 
dination. 

Certwnly  there  remained  a  section  of  their  opponents, 
who  at  least  kept  to  their  colours  and  were 
tbemiiiav-      neither  to  be  terrified  nor  to  be  won.     The  re- 
^'  gents  had  become  convinced  that   exceptional 

measures,  sucB  as  those  against  Cato  and  Cicero,  did  their 
cause  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  was  a  lesser  evil 
to  tolerate  au  unpleasant  republican  opposition  than  to  con* 
vert  their  opponents  into  martyrs  for  the  republic.  There- 
fore  they  allowed  Cato  to  return  (end  of  698) 
and  thenceforward  in  the  senate  and  in  the  Fo- 
rum, oflen  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  offer  a  continued  op- 
position to  the  regents,  which  was  doubtless  deserving  of 
honour,  but  unhappily  was  at  the  same  time  ridiculous. 
They  allowed  him  on  occasion  of  tho  proposals  of  Tre- 
bonius  to  push  matters  once  more  to  a  hand-to-hand  con« 
flict  in  the  Forum,  and  to  submit  to  the  senate  a  proposal 
that  the  proconsul  Caesar  should  bo  given  over  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenctori  on  account  of  his  perfidious  conduct 
towards  those  barbarians  (p.  310).  They  were  patient 
when  Marcus  Favonius,  Cato's  Sancho,  afber  the  senate  had 
adopted  the  resolution  to  charge  the  legions  of  Caesar  on 
the  state-chest,  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house  and 
proclaimed  to  the  streets  the  danger  of  the  country ;  when 
the  same  person  in  his  scurrilous  fashion  called  the  white 
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bandage  wliich  Pompdiis  wore  round  bin  weak  leg,  a  int» 
placed  (liiidem  j  wbea  the  consular  Leatuliie  Marcellinus 
on  beitLL;   iipplaudeil,  called  out  to  the  assonibly  to  inaki     . 
diligent  use  of  this  privilege  of  expressing  thuir  optniuL 
wliile  they  were  still  allowed  ^^  do  so ;  when  the  trilun*     ■ 
of  the  peo^.  piio  c<insignc-d  Crasaiis  on 

hia  departuri  ,  the  formalities  of  th«  lh» 

ology  of  tlie  p  evil  spirits.     These  were^ 

OD  the  who!  «tie  of  an  irrltatud  miniT- 

ity  ;  yet  the  hicb  tbey  issued  was  so  isr 

of  importaa  no  hand  fostered  and  gave 

the  watchwoi  n  opposition  fermenting  in 

secret,  nod  ou  netiues  dragged  tlie  majo^    , 

ity  of  the  senaw,  wuii^u  wiinai  coerished  at  bottom  quite  the 
■ame  sentinienta  with  reference  to  the  rc-gents,  into  isolated 
decrees  directed  against  them.  For  eveo  the  majority  felt. 
the  need  of  giving  vent,  at  least  sometimes  and  in  suboidU 
nate  matters  to  their  suppressed  indignation,  aud  especially 
— after  the  manner  of  those  who  are  servile  with  i-eliictanoe 
— of  exhibiting  their  n^enlment  towards  the  great  foea  in 
rage  against  the  small.  W  herever  it  was  possible,  s  gentle 
blow  was  administered  to  the  instruments  of  the  regents; 
'.hua  Gabinius  was  refused  the  thanksgiving-festival  that  he 
asked  (698) ;  thus  Fiso  was  recalled  from  hia 
province ;  thus  mourning  was  put  OD  by  tha 
senate,  when  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Cat«  hindered 
the  elections  for  699  as  long  as  the  consul  Mar- 
cetlinus  belonging  to  the  constitutional  party 
was  in  office.  Even  Cicero,  however  humbly  he  always 
bowed  before  the  regents,  issued  an  equally  envenomed  and 
insipid  pamphlet  against  Caesar's  father-in-law.  But  botk 
these  feeble  signs  of  opposition  by  the  majority  of  tli« 
bi-nate  :ind  the  inetfeetual  resistance  of  the  minority  show 
only  the  more  clearly,  that  tho  government  had  now  passed 
from  the  senate  to  the  regents  as  it  formerly  passed  from 
the  burgesses  to  the  senate  -,  and  that  the  senate  was  already 
not  much  more  than  a  monarchical  council  of  state  em- 
ployed also  to  absorb  the  anti-monarchical  elements.     "  N« 
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waan^  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  government  oomp.iuned^ 
•*  is  of  the  slightest  account  except  the  three ;  the  regentf 
mre  all-powerful,  and  they  take  care  that  no  one  shall  re- 
main in  doubt  about  it;  the  whole  state  is  virtually  trans^ 
formed  and  obeys,  the  dictators ;  our  generation  will  not 
live  to  see  a  change  of  things."    They  were  living  in  fact 
no  longer  under  the  republic,  but  under  monarchy. 

But  if  the  guidance  of  the  state  was  at  the  absolute 

disposal  of  the  regents,  there  remained  still  a 
Oonttf  oad       political  domain  separated  in  some  measure  from 
ieei«o.      the  government  proper,  which  it  was  more  easy 

to  defend  and  more  difficult  to  conquer ;  that  of 
the  ordinary  elections  of  magistrates,  and  of  the  jury-courts. 
That  the  latter,  although  not  coming  directly  under  politioa, 
are  greatly  influenced  everywhere,  and  were  so  above  all  in 
Rome,  by  the  spirit  that  rules  state-affairs,  is  of  itself  dear. 
The  elections  of  magistrates  certainly  belonged  by  right  to 
the  government  proper  of  the  state ;  but,  as  at  this  period 
the  state  was  administered  substantially  by  extraordinary 
magistrates  or 'by  men  wholly  without  title,  and  even  the 
supreme  ordinary  magistrates,  if  they  belonged  to  the  anti- 
monarchical  party,  could  not  in  any  tangible  way  influence 
|he  state-machinery,  the  ordinary  magistrates  sank  more 
and  more  into  mere  puppets — as,  in  fact,  even  those  of 
them  who  were  most  disposed  to  opposition  described  them« 
selves  frankly  and  with  entire  justice  as  powerless  ciphers 
—and  their  elections  therefore  sank  into  mere  demonstra- 
tions. Thus,  after  the  opposition  had  already  been  wholly 
dislodged  from  the  proper  field  of  battle,  hostilities  might 
nevertheless  be  continued  in  that  of  elections  and  processes 
The  regents  spared  no  pains  to  remain  victors  also  in  this 
field.  As  to  the  elections,  they  had  already  at  Luoa  settled 
between  themselves  the  lists  of  candidates  for  the  next 
years,  and  thoy  lefl  no  means  untried  to  carry  the  candi- 
dates agreed  upon  there.  They  expended  their  gold  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections.  A 
great  number  of  soldiers  were  dismissed  annually  on  fiI^ 
loagh  fh)m  the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompdus  to    |JN 
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part  in  the  voting  at  Rome,  Caesar  was  wont  himself  U 
guide,  and  watch  over,  tbo  election  nioveinentB  from  ai 
Dear  a  pouit,  as  possible  uf  Upper  Italy.  Yet  the  object 
was  but  very  imperfectly  attained.  For  61WI 
DO  doubt  Pompeius  and  Crassua  were  eleci«il 
consuls,  agree  "     -     ■'  ition  of  Luca,  and   Luciut 

Domitius,  the  the  opposition  who  perse 

vered,  was  si  bad  been  effected  only  by 

open  Tiolenob,  a  Cato  waa  wouodod  and 

Other  extremi  ints  occurred.     In  the  next 

cc.  p  700,  in  spite  of  all  the 

ext  Dts,  Domitius  was  nctually 

elected,  and  Ce  revtuled  in  the  L'andidature 

for  the  prfteto.=„,tj,  .«  iha  scandiil  of  the  whole 

bu^esses  Caesar's  client  Vatinius  had  during  the  previous 
year  beSiten  him  off  ihy  field.  At  the  elections 
for  701  the  opposition  succeeded  in  so  indi> 
putably  convicting  the  candidates  of  the  regents  along  with 
others  of  the  most  shameful  electioneering  intrigues  that 
tlie  regents,  on  whom  the  scandal  recoiled,  could  not  do 
otherwiije  than  abandon  them.  These  repeated  and  severe 
defeats  of  the  dynasts  on  the  battlc-licld  of  the  elections 
may  be  trai^eable  in  part  to  the  unmanageableness  of  tbe 
rusty  machinery,  to  the  incalculable  accidents  of  the  poll- 
ing, to  the  opposition  at  heart  of  the  middle  classes,  to  tha 
various  private  considerations  that  interfere  in  suiA  caaea 
imd  oden  strangely  clash  with  those  of  party  ;  but  the 
main  cause  lies  elsewhere.  The  elections  were  at  this  time 
essentially  in  the  power  of  the  different  clubs  into  which 
the  aristocracy  had  grouped  themselves ;  the  system  of 
bribery  was  organized  by  them  on  the  most  eitensive  scale 
and  with  the  utmost  method.  The  same  aristocracy  ther» 
fore,  which  was  represented  in  the  .senate,  ruled  the  ele» 
tions ;  but  while  in  the  senate  it  yielded  with  a  grudge,  it 
worked  and  voted  here — in  secret  and  secure  from  all  reck' 
oning — absolutely  against  the  regents.  That  the  influencs 
of  the  nobility  in  this  field  was  by  no  means  broken  by  tha 
Mriot  penal  law  against  the  elpctioneering  intrigues  of  tht 
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clubs,  which  Crassus  when  consul  in  699  caused 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  burgesses,  is  self-c?ident| 
and  is  shown  by  the  elections  of  the  succeeding  years. 
The  jury-courts  occasioned  equally  great  difficulty  to 
the  regents.  As  they  were  then  composed,  while 
JJI^Il^^^  the  senatorial  nobility  was  here  also  influential, 
the  decisive  voice  lay  chiefly  with  the  middle 
class.  The  fixing  of  a  high-rated  census  for  jurymen  by  a 
law  proposed  by  Pompeius  in  699  is  a  remark- 
able proof  that  the  opposition  to  the  regents  had 
its  chief  seat  in  the  middle  class  properly  so  called,  and 
that  the  great  capitalists  showed  themselves  here,  as  every- 
where, more  compliant  than  the  latter.  Nevertheless  the 
republican  party  was  not  yet  deprived  of  all  hold  in  the 
courts,  and  it  was  never  weary  of  directing  political  im- 
pea<diment8,  not  indeed  against  the  regents  themselves,  but 
against  their  prominent  instruments.  This  warfare  of  prose- 
cations  was  waged  the  more  keenly,  that  according  to  usage 
the  duty  of  accusation  belonged  to  the  senatorial  youth, 
and,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  there  was  more  of  re- 
publican passion,  fresh  talent,  and  bold  delight  in  attack 
to  be  found  among  these  youths  than  among  the  older 
members  of  their  order.  Certainly  the  courts  were  not 
free ;  if  the  regents  were  in  earnest,  the  courts  ventured  as 
little  as  the  senate  to  refuse  obedience.  None  of  their 
antagonists  were  prosecuted  by  the  opposition  with  such 
hatred — so  furious  that  it  almost  passed  into  a  proverb— 
as  Vatinius,  by  far  the  most  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
of  the  closer  adherents  of  Caesar  ;  but  his  master  gave  the 
command,  and  he  was  acquitted  in  all  the  processes  raised 
against  him.  But  impeachments  by  men  who  knew  how 
to  wield  the  sword  of  dialectics  and  the  lash  of  sarcasm  at 
did  Gaius  Licinius  Calvus  and  Gains  Asinius  Pollio^  did 
not  miss  their  mark  even  when  they  failed ;  nor  were  iso- 
lated successes  wanting.  They  were  mostly,  no  doubt,  ob- 
tained over  subordinate  individuals,  but  even  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  hated  adherents  of  the  dynasts,  tne  con- 
sular Gabiniiuf,  was  overthrown  in  this  way.     Certainly  In 
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bis  ciiae  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  aristocmef ,  which  u 
little  fur<,'ave  him  for  the  law  regarding  the  oi»id<ictiiig  of 
die  wjir  with  the  pirates  ns  for  \\\»  dispuragiiig  treatmeal 
of  the  senate  during  his  Syrian  govtrnorehip,  was  combined 
with  the  rage  of  the  ei-eat  capitalists,  agninst  whom  he  hso 
when  gover  reiJ  to  defend  the  interesti 

o'  thft  provi  th  the  resentment  of  Cri*   ■, 

■  Js,  with  wt  1  ceremony  in  handing  over 

to  hiiti  the  ]  protection  against  al]  thi«e 

IbeB  Was  Po  *r  had  every  reason  to  d* 

fend  tiis  abi  >9t  faithful  adjutant  tx.  anf 

price ;  but  I  he  knew  not  how  to  tise  lua    i 

power  and  V  as  Caesar  defondod  hie  ;  in 

the  end  of  700  the  jury  men  found  Gabinius  guilty 
ui'  extortions  and  sent  him  into  banit^meDt. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  the  sphere  of  tJie  popular 
elections  and  of  the  jury-courts  it  was  t^e  r^ents  that  &red 
worst.  The  elements  which  ruled  in  these  were  leas  tangi- 
We,  and  therefore  mote  difficult  to  be  terrified  or  corrupted 
than  the  direct  organs  of  government  and  admiaistratioiL 
The  holders  of  power  encountered  here,  eepedally  in  ifa 
popular  elections,  the  tough  energy  of  a  close  oligarcfay'- 
grouped  in  coteries — which  is  by  no  means  finally  dispoaed 
of  when  its  rule  is  overthrown,  and  which  is  the  more  di& 
cult  to  vanquish  the  more  covert  its  action.  Tliey  encooD- 
tared  here  too,  especially  in  the  jury-oourts,  the  Fepugnsnos 
of  the  middle  classes  towards  the  new  monarohioal  rul^ 
which  with  all  the  perplexities  springing  out  of  it  they 
were  as  little  able  to  remove.  They  SHffered  in  both  quir^ 
ters  a  series  of  defeats.  The  olection-Tiotorios  of  the  op)x> 
•ttion  had,  it  is  true,  merely  the  value  of  demottstratioo^ 
■ince  the  regents  possessed  and  employed  the  means  of 
practically  annulling  any  magistrate  whom  they  dialikad; 
but  the  criminal  trials  in  which  the  opposition  carried  oon- 
deninations  deprived  them,  in  a  way  keenly  felt,  of  uaeftil 
Buxilinries.  As  things  stood,  the  regents  could  neither  Ml 
aside  nor  adequately  control  the  popular  elections  and  tbi 
jury-ccTirts,  and  the  opposition,  however  much  it  felt  HmV 
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Btraitened  even  here,  maintained  to  a  certain  extent  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  proved,  however,  yet  a  more  difficult  task  to  encoun« 

ter  the  opposition  in  a  field,  to  which  they  turned 

•f  theoppo-     with  the  greater  zeal  the  more  they  were  pre- 


cluded from  direct  political  action.  This  was 
literature.  Even  the  judicial  opposition  was  at  the  same 
time  a  literary  one,  and  indeed  pre-eminently  so,  for  the 
orations  were  regularly  published  and  served  as  political 
pamphlets.  The  arrows  of  poetry  hit  their  mark  still 
more  rapidly  and  sharply.  The  lively  youth  of  the  high 
aristocracy,  and  still  more  energetically  perhaps  the  culti- 
vated middle  class  in  the  Italian  country  towns,  waged  the 
war  of  pamphlets  and  epigrams  with  zeal  and  success. 
'J'here  fought  side  by  side  on  this  field  the  noble  senator's 
son  Gaius  Licinius  Calvus  (672-706)  who  was 
as  much  feared  in  the  character  of  an  orator  and 
pamphleteer  as  of  a  versatile  poet,  and  the  municipals  of 
Cremona  and  Verona  Marcus  Furius  Bibacu- 
Ins  (652-691)  and  Quintus  Valerius  Catullus 
*'"*^  (667-c.  700)  whose  elegant  and   pungent  epi- 

grams flew  swiftly  like  arrows  through  Italy  and  were  sure 
to  hit  their  mark.  An  oppositional  tone  prevails  through- 
out the  literature  of  these  years.  It  is  full  of  indignant 
sarcasm  against  the  "  great  Caesar,"  "  the  unique  general," 
against  the  affectionate  father-iu-law  and  son-in-law,  who 
ruin  the  whole  globe  in  order  to  give  their  dissolute  favour- 
ites opportunity  to  parade  the  spoils  of  the  long-haired 
Celts  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  furnish  royal  ban- 
quets with  the  booty  of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  west,  and 
as  rivals  showering  gold  to  supplant  honest  youths  at  home 
in  the  favour  of  their  mistresses.  There  is  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  *  and  the  other  fragments  of  the  literature  of 

*  The  collection  handed  down  to  ob  is  fbll  of  references  to  the 

CTents  of  699  and  700  and  was  doubtless  published  in  the 

*  latter  year ;  the  most  recent  event,  which  it  mentions,  is 

17-M  ^®  prosecution  of  Vatinius  (Aug.  700).     The  statement 

of   Hieronymus  that  Cntulhus  died   in    G97-698  require! 
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this  per.oJ  aomelbing  of  that  foiTour  of  per.ioiuil  and  p'> 
litical  liatri'i],  of  that  republican  agony  overfli<witig  in  rii.t- 
ous  humour  or  tu  stem  despair,  which  are  more  proini- 
nentlj  and  powerfully  apparent  in  Aristophanes  and  Dfr 
nioatlienes. 

The  moat  t        '  -   ■      •  ^^^  rulers  at  luast  saw  well 

lliat  it  was  aa  tpise  this  opposition  aa  vci 

suppress  it  b;  ind.     So  far  as  ho  could, 

(^esac  tried  ri  j  gain  over  the  more  Miii- 

rient  authors.  bad  to  thank  his  literary 

reputation  in  jt  respfctfil  trBatmeut  which 

be  espeoially  i  Caesar ;  but  the  goTcrnor 

of  Guiti  did  n  mi  ui  cuuclude  a  special  peace  even 

with  CiitulIuB  through  ihe  intervention  of  his  father  who 
had  beeonie  personally  known  to  him  in  Verona;  and  Uie 
young  [joel,  who  had  just  heaped  upon  the  poHprfiil  gen- 
eral the  bitterest  and  most  personal  sarcasms,  waa  treated 
by  him  with  the  most  Haltering  distinction.  In  tact  Caesar 
had  genius  enough  to  follow  his  literary  opponents  on  their 
own  domain  and  to  publish — as  an  indirect  defence  against 
manifold  attacks — a  detailed  report  on  the  Gallic  wars, 
which  set  forth  before  the  public,  with  happily  assumed 
naivete,  the  necessity  and  constitutional  propriety  of  his 
military  operations.  But  it  is  freedom  alone  that  is  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  poi-tical  and  crejitive  ;  it  and  it  alona 
is  able  even  in  its  most  wretched  caricature,  even  with  its 
latest  breath,  tu  inspire  fresh  cntbusiasm.  All  the  sound 
elements  of  literuture  were  and  remained  anti-monarchical ; 
and,  if  Cne.^iar  himself  could  venture  on  this  domain  with- 
out proving  a  failure,  the  reason  was  merely  that  even  now 

tliurcrore  to  be  altEred  on\y  by  K  Tev  yitait.     From  tlie  circamitaTiM 

Ibat  Vatiniua  "  swears  f;ilsely  \>y  his  conaulsblp,"  it  has  been  errono. 

ousi;  infeirrd  ihnt  the  (.'ollcction  did  not  npgiear  till  atter  the  coiisaloM 
of  Viitiiiius  (707)  1  it  onlj'  follows  from  it  that  Valinios, 
when  the  collectiou  appi-ured,  might  already  reckon  ou 

bocoming  cOTiAuI  in  a  di^finile  .rear.  For  which  he  had  every  reasiin  M 
early  a9  700  ;  for  Ins  name  cerWnly  stood  on  the  list  o/ 
candidates  agreed  on  nt  Luca  (Cicero  Ad  Aa.  ir.  B  *.  S). 
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t&e  still  cherished  at  heart  the  magniflceDt  dream  of  a  free 
oomnion wealth,  although  he  was  unable  to  transfer  it  eithei 
feo  his  adversaries  or  to  his  adherents.  Practical  politics 
"^rere  not  more  absolutely  controlled  by  the  regents  thaxi 
literature  by  the  republicans.* 

It  became  necessary  to  take  serious  steps  against  thift 

impotent,  but  still  troublesome  and  audacious 

aeptionai        opposition.     The  condemnation  of  Gabinius,  ap- 

rvoivedoa.     parently,  turned  the  scale  (end  of  700).    The 

regents  agreed  to  introduce  a  dictatorship,  though 

*  The  well-known  poem  of  Catullus  numbered  xxlx.  was  written  in 
699  or  700  after  Caesar's  Britannic  expedition  and  befoie 
the  death  of  Julia : 

Qms  hoc  potest  videre^  quvt  potest  pati^ 
Nisi  impudlcus  et  vorax  et  cUeo^ 
Mamurram  habere  quod  comata  Oallia 
Habehat  ante  et  tt/tima  BrUatinia  f  e.'c 

ICamorra  of  Formiae,  Caesar's  favourite  and  for  a  time  during  the 

Gallic  wars  an  officer  in  his  army,  had,  probably  a  short  time  before  the 

oompoaition  of  this  poem,  returned  to  the  capital  and  was  in  all  likeli 

hood  then  occupied  with  the  building  of  his  much-talked-of  marble 

palace  furnished  with  lavish  magnificeuce  on  the  Caelian  hilL     The 

Pontic  booty  mentioned  in  the  poem  is  that  of  Mytilene,  of  which 

Caesar  bad  a  share  as  one  of  the  officers  serving  in  675  in 

the  army  of  the  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  (iiL 

416) ;  the  Iberian  spoil  is  that  which  was  acquired  in  the  governorship 

of  Further  Spain  (p.  289). 

More  innocent  than  this  virulent  invective,  which  was  bitterly  felt 
by  Caesar  (Suet  Caes.  78),  is  another  nearly  contemporary  poem  of 
the  same  author  (xi.)  to  which  we  ma>  here  refer,  because  with  its 
pathetic  introduction  to  an  anything  but  pathetic  commission  it  very 
elererly  quizzes  the  staff  of  the  new  regents— the  Gabiniuses,  Antonl- 
aies,  and  such  like,  suddenly  advanced  from  the  lowest  haunts  to  head- 
qoarters.  liCt  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  written  at  a  time  when 
Caesar  was  fighting  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Thames,  an  I  when  the 
expeditions  of  Crassus  to  Parthia  and  of  Gabinins  to  Egypt  were  in 
preparation.  Tlie  poet,  as  if  he  too  expected  one  of  the  vacant  posti 
from  one  of  the  regents,  gives  to  two  of^his  clients  their  last  inftruo 
tiona  before  departure : 

Furi  ei  Aureli^  eomites  CatuUi^  eU 
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only  a  temporary  one,  and  by  means  of  this  to  carry  Den 
coefcivp  fueAsures,  papecially  r<rspeciing  the  elections  anil 
Ihe  jiiry-ciJiirte.  Pompeius,  as  the  regent  on  whom  prima- 
rily devolvi'd  the  government  of  Rome  and  li«Iy,  war 
tiafger]  Mith  the  execution  of  this  resolve;  which  ft«<>r<)- 
iDgly  bore  th(  iwkwardncas  in  rMolutiixi 

ind  action  thai  t,  and  of  his  singular  iiiui- 

paoity  of  sped  even  where  he  would  onfl 

cov  ready  at  the  close  of  700 

the  itatorship  was  bmught  for- 

ward in  ihe  a<  of  hints,  and  that  not  by 

Pompeius  hin  1  as  its  ostensible  ground 

the  eontiniiani-  if  clubs  and  bands  Iq  the 

capitiil,  which  by  acts  ol'  bribery  and  violence  certainly  ex- 
ercidi-d  the  most  pemieious  influence  on  the  electiona  as 
well  as  on  the  jurj-courts  and  perpetuated  a  state  of  di* 
turbance  ;  we  must  allow  that  this  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
regents  to  justify  their  exceptional  measures.     But,  as  may 
well  be  conceived,  even  the  servile  majority  shrank  from 
granting  what  the  future  dicttitor  himself  seemed  to  shrink 
from  openly  asking.     When  the  unparalleled  agitation  re- 
garding  the  elections  for  the  consulship  of  701 
led  tu  the  most  scandalous  scenes,  so  that  the 
elections  were  postponed  a  full  year  beyond  the  fixed  time 
and  only  took  place  after  a  seven  months'  interregnum  in 
July  701,  Pompeius  found  in  this  state  of  things 
the  desired  occasion  for  indicating  still  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  senate  that  the  dictatorship  was  the  only 
means  of  cutting,  if  not  of  loosing  the  knot ;  but  the  deci- 
sive word  of  command  was  not  even  yet  apoke.n.     Perhaps 
it  would  have  still  remained  for  long  unuttered,  had  not  ths 
must  audacious  partisan  of  the  republican  opposition  Titus 
A'niius  Mile  stepped  into  the  field  at  the  consular  eleotioni 
for  703  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
didates of  the  regents,  Quintus  Metellus  Sdpio 
ind  Publius  Plautius  Ilypsaeus,both  men  closely  connected 
with  Pompeius  personally  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  him. 
Milo,  endowed   with  physical  courage,  with  a  cer*jaiii 
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talent  for  intrigue  and  for  contracting  debt,  and 
above  all  with  an  ample  amount  of  native  nssur* 
anoe  which  bad  been  carefully  cultivated,  had  made  himself 
a  name  among  the  political  adventurers  of  the  time,  and 
was  the  most  famous  man  in  his  trade  next  to  Clodius,  and 
naturally  therefore  through  rivalry  at  the  most  deadly  feud 
with  the  latter.  As  the  Achilles  of  the  streets  had  betjn 
acquired  by  the  regents  and  with  their  permission  was  agsui 
playing  the  ultra-democrat,  the  Hector  of  the  streets  V.e- 
came  as  a  matter  of  course  an  aristocrat ;  and  the  repub- 
lican opposition,  which  now  would  have  concluded  an  alii* 
ance  with  Catilina  in  person,  had  he  presented  himself  to 
them,  readily  acknowledged  Milo  as  their  legitimate  cham- 
pion in  all  riots.  In  fiict  the  few  successes,  which  they  cai^ 
ried  off  in  this  field  of  battle,  were  the  work  of  Milo  and 
of  his  well-trained  band  of  gladiators.  So  Cato  and  his 
friends  in  return  supported  the  candidature  of  Milo  for  the 
consulship ;  even  Cicero  could  not  avoid  recommending 
one  who  had  been  his  enemy's  enemy  and  his  own  proteo 
tor  during  many  years;  and  as  Milo  himself  spared  neithei 
money  nor  violence  to  carry  his  election,  it  seemed  secure* 
For  the  regents  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  new  and 
keenly  felt  defeat,  but  also  an  imminent  danger  ;  for  it  was 
to  be  foreseen  that  the  bold  partisan  would  not  allow  him 
self  as  consul  to  be  reduced  to  insignificance  so  easily  a^ 
Domitius  and  other  men  of  the  respectable  opposition* 
It  happened  that  Achilles  and  Hector  accidental* 
^Som.^'  ly  encountered  each  other  not  far  from  the  capi- 
tal on  the  Appian  Way,  and  a  fray  arose  be* 
tween  their  respective  bands,  in  which  Clodius  himself  re* 
ceivtMl  a  sword-cut  on  the  shoulder  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  This  had  occurred 
without  orders  from  Milo ;  but,  as  the  matter  had  gone  sc 
far  and  as  the  storm  had  now  to  be  encountered  at  any  rate, 
the  whole  crime  seemed  to  Milo  more  desirable  and  even 
less  dangerous  than  the  half;  he  ordered  his  men  to  drag 
Clodius  forth  from  his  lurking  place  and  to  put 
^  him  to  death  (13  Jan.  702). 
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ITie  ftreot  leailers  of  the  regents'  party — the  tribune* 
of  the  people  Titus  Munattiis  Hlniioua,  Qnmt<» 
fcS?'^  PoTOpeiua  Rufiis,  and  Gaius  Sallustiiis  Ci-i«piii 
— saw  in  this  occurrence  a  fitting  opportunity  in 
thwart  in  the  interest  of  their  masters  the  candidature  uT 
Milo  and  car 
of  the  populi 
lost  in  Clodiuf 
the  necessary 
the  blciody  a 
tore'  pi al farm 
to  the  occasioi!  ri  i^ 

Bent  of  the  pcmoi  ist 

pile  for  thi'  "reitt  iihcratdr 


of  Pompciua.  The  drcpi 
freedmen  and  slavns,  hwl 
future  deliverer  (p.  358) ; 
iits  e&jjly  aroused.  After 
osed  fur  show  at  the  or* 
Hiid  the  speeches  appropriot^ 
th«  riot  broke  forth.  The 
was  destined  as  a  funeral 
lob  carried  the  body  to 


iate-housB,  and  set  the  building  on  fiie,     Tbereaiber 

the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  front  of  Milo's  house  and 
kept  it  under  siege,  till  his  band  drove  off  the  assailants  by 
a  dischai^o  of  arrows.  They  passed  on  to  the  house  of 
Ponipcius  and  of  his  consular  candidates,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer was  saluted  as  dictator  and  the  latter  as  consuls,  and 
thence  to  the  house  of  tlie  interrcx  Marcus  Lepidus,  on 
wham  devolved  the  conduct  of  the  consular  elections 
When  the  latter,  as  in  duty  bound,  refused  to  make  ar> 
rangcments  for  the  elections  immediately,  as  the  damoroiis 
multitude  demanded,  he  was  kept  during  five  days  under 
siege  in  his  dweltins  house. 

But  the  instigators  of  these  scandalous  scenes  bad  over- 
acted their  part.  Certainly  their  loi-d  and  ma* 
•hip  or  ter  was  resolved  to  employ  this  fivourable  epi- 

^™'  sode  in  order  not  merely  to  set  aside  Milo,  but 
also  to  seize  the  dictatorship;  he  wished,  however,  to 
receive  it  not  from  a  mob  of  bludgeonmen,  hut  from  the 
eenate.  Pompeius  brought  up  troops  to  put  down  the 
anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  capital,  and  which  had  in 
reality  become  intolerable  to  everybody  ;  at  the  same  tima 
he  now  enjoined  what  lie  had  hitherto  requested,  and  thfl 
■enate  complied.  It  was  merely  an  empty  subterfuge,  thai 
on  the  proposal  of  Cato  and  Bihulus  the  proconsul  Poio- 
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peius,  retaining  his  former  offices,  was  nominated  as  ^  eon 
8ul  without  colleague"  instead  of  dictator  (on  the  25th 

of  the  intercalary  month*  702) — a  subterfuge, 

which  admitted  an  appellation  labouring  under 
a  double  incongruity  f  for  the  mere  purpose  of  avoiding 
one  which  expressed  the  simple  fact,  and  which  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  sagacious  resolution  of  the  waning  pa- 
Iriciate  to  concede  to  the  plebeians  not  the  consulship,  but 
only  the  consular  power  (i.  373). 

Thus  in  legal  possession  of  full  power,  Pompeius  set 

to  work  and  proceeded  with  energy  against  the 
J^*JgJ^  republican  party  which  was  powerful  in  the 
maxLtauaas  ^^^^^  ^^^  jury-courts.  The  existing  enactments 
and  the  jury     gg  to  elections  were  repeated  and  enforced  by  a 

special  law  ;  and  by  another  against  electioneer- 
ing intrigues,  which  obtained   retrospective  force   for  all 

offences  of  this  sort  committed  since  684,  the 

70. 

penalties  hitherto  imposed  were  augmented. 
Still  more  important  was  the  enactment,  that  the  gov- 
ernorships, which  were  by  far  the  more  important  and 
especially  by  far  the  more  lucrative  half  of  official  life, 
should  be  conferred  on  the  consuls  and  praetors  not  imme- 
diately on  their  retirement  from  the  consulate  or  praetor- 
ship,  but  only  after  the  expiry  of  other  five  years ;  an 
arrangement  which  of  course  could  only  come  into  effect 
after  four  years,  and  therefore  made  the  filling  up  of  the 
governorships  for  the  next  few  years  substantially  depend- 
ent on  decrees  of  senate  which  were  to  be  issued  for  the 
regulation  of  this  interval,  and  thus  practically  on  the  per- 
son or  section  ruling  the  senate  at  the  moment.  The  jury- 
commissions  were  left  in  existence,  but  limits  were  put  to 
the  right  of  counter-plea,  and — what  was  perhaps  still  more 
important — the  iiberty  of  speech  in  the  courts  was  done 

*  In  this  year  the  January  with  29  and  the  February  with  28  dayi 
were  followed  by  the  intercalary  month  with  28,  and  then  by  March. 

f  Consul  signified  '*  colleague ''  (i.  323),  and  a  consul  who  is  at  tbf 
■ame  time  proconsul  is  at  once  an  actual  consul  and  a  codsuPs  substL 
tate. 
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awa.v  ;  foi  both  the  number  of  the  advocates  tmd  the  limi 
of  speaking  apportigned  to  each  were  rcstricttd  by  fixUij 
a  iiiikximiiin,  and  the  bad  habit  'which  had  prevailed  of  ai\- 
ducing,  in  additiun  to  the  witnesses  as  to  facU,  witncssM 
to  churiicter  or  laudalores,  as  they  were  called,  in  favout 
of  the  a«^u8.  '  ~  pta! '' ''  '  The  obsequious  senaU 
further  (iMrree-  e  Bi.g(      ion  of  Pompeiua  thai  l\w 

country  had  beci  i^iid  in  ^uril  by  the  quarrel  im  tli« 
Appian  \Vay  ;  ac>.urdin^Iy  a  special  commission  waf  ap- 
pointed by  an  exoeptioaal  law  fi>r  all  crloies  connected  with 
it,  the  members  of  which  were  directly  nominated  by  Pom- 
{Kiiusi.  Ar  attempt  was  also  made  to  give  once  more  a 
Btriuus  importance  to  the  oEfiee  of  the  censors,  and  by  that 
Bf;uncy  to  purge  the  deeply  disordered  burgess-body  of  iu 
worst  elements. 

All  these  measures  were  adopted  under  the  pressure 
of  the  sword.  In  cimsequence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
sfnate  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  Poinpeius  called  the 
men  capable  of  service  throughout  Italy  to  arms  and  made 
them  swear  all^lanco  for  all  contingencies;  an  adequate  an^ 
trustworthy  corps  was  temporarily  stationed  at  the  Capitol ; 
at  every  stirring  of  opposition  Pompcius  threatened  armed 
intervention,  and  during  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  r* 
specting  the  murder  of  Clodiug  stationed,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  a  guard  over  the  place  of  trial  iUsolf. 

The  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the  censorship  failed,  h^ 

cause  iiniong  the  servile  majority  of  the  senate 
d(  oie  re-  no  onc  possessed  sufficient  moral  courage  and 
pa  icani.  authority  even  to  become  a  candidate  for  such 
an  office.     On  the  other  hand  Milo  was  condemned  by  the 

jurymen  (8  Apt'il,  702)  and  Cato's  candidature 
"■  for  the  consulship  of  703  was  frustrated.     Tha 

oppasition  of  speeches  and  pamphleta  received 
through  the  new  judicial  ordinances  a  bluw  from  which  il 
never  recovered  ;  the  dreaded  forensic  eloquence  was  tl^r^ 
by  driven  from  the  field  of  politics,  and  thenceforth  felt 
the  restraints  of  monarchy.  Opposition  of  course  had  noi 
disappeared  either  from  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
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the  nation  or  even  wholly  from  public  life — to  effect  tha* 
end  the  popular  elections,  the  jury-courts,  and  literaturt 
must  have  been  not  merely  reutrictcd,  but  annihilated.  In 
deed,  in  these  very  transactions  themselves,  Pompeius  bj 
his  unskiliulness  and  perversity  helped  the  republicans  l<i 
gain  even  under  his  dictatorship  several  triumphs  which  he 
severely  felt.  The  special  measures,  which  the  rulers  took 
to  strengthen  their  power,  were  of  course  officially  charao' 
terized  as  enactments  made  in  the  interest  of  public  tran- 
quillity and  order,  and  every  burgess,  who  did  not  desire 
anarchy,  was  described  as  substantially  concurring  in  therc. 
But  Pompeius  pushod  this  transparent  fiction  so  fiir,  that 
instead  of  putting  safe  instruments  into  the  special  com- 
mission for  the  investigation  of  the  late  tumult  he  cliose 
the  most  respectable  men  of  all  parties,  including  even 
Cato,  and  applied  his  influence  over  the  court  essentially  to 
maintain  order,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  his  ad- 
herents as  well  OS  for  his  opponents  to  indulge  in  the  scenes 
of  disturbance  customary  in  the  trials  of  this  period.  This 
neutrality  of  the  regent  was  disC/Crnible  in  the  judgments 
of  the  special  court.  ITie  jurymen  did  not  venture  to 
acquit  Milo  himself;  but  most  of  the  subordinate  persons 
accused  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  republican  opposition 
were  acquitted,  while  condemnation  inexorably  befell  those 
who  in  the  late  riot  had  taken  part  for  Clodius,  or  in  other 
words  for  the  regents,  including  not  a  few  of  Caesar's  and 
of  Pompeius'  own  most  intimate  friends — oven  Tlypsoeua 
his  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  Plancus  and  Rufus,  who  had  directed  the  emeute  in 
his  interest.  That  Pompeius  did  not  prevent  their  con- 
demnation for  the  sak(i  of  appearing  impartial,  was  one 
specimen  of  his  folly  ;  and  a  second  was,  that  he  withal  in 
fM.ittf.rs  quite  indifferent  violated  his  own  laws  to  favour 
hij>  friends — appearing  for  example  as  a  witness  to  charac- 
ter in  the  trial  of  Plancus,  and  in  fact  protecting  from  con- 
demnation Several  accused  persons  specially  connected  with 
him,  such  as  Metellus  Scipio.  As  usual,  he  wished  hert 
%lso  to  accomplish  opposite  things ;  in  attempting  to  satisfy 
Vol  IV.— 17* 
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the  diitii'E^  at  once  of  the  impurlial  regcat  and  of  the  partj' 
chier,  hti  fulJilled  neitber  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  wtu 
regarded  Ijj-  putlic  opinion  with  justice  as  a  despotic  reg«iil 
BnJ  by  hi^  a^erenta  with  equal  justice  as  a  leader  wlio 
either  orjuld  not  or  ""--'^  — •  — ,teet  his  followera. 

But,  althou  IS  wtre  still  stirring  and 

were  evtm  refrtaiiityl  tiy  .  ed  success  hero  and  thir^re, 

chiefly   tiirough  the  blui  of   Pompeius,   the   object 

'which  the  regents  had  "'  <  to  themselves  in  that  dio 
tatorship  wiis  on  the  \  -.,     ned,  the  reins  were  drawn 

Ughter,  the  republican  party  was  humbled,  and  the  uew 
monarchy  WiW  strengthened.  The  public  bo^an  to  recoil 
cile  themselves  to  it.  When  Pompoiua  not  long  after 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  his  resti>ralioti  wus  cele- 
brated throughout  Italy  with  the  belitting  demonstrations 
of  joy  which  are  usual  on  such  occasions  in  monarchies. 
The  regents  showed  themselves  satisfied;  as  early  as  the 
Ist  of  August  702  Pompeius  resigned  his  dio 
tatorship,  and  shared  the  consulship  with  hu 
olieot  Metellus  Scipio.  '' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

nSATU   OF  CBAB8U8.      RUPTURE   BETWEEN    THE   lOINT    RULXBA 

Maboub  Crabsus  had  for  years  been  reckoned  among 
^  the  heads  of  the  "  three-headed  monster  "  with- 

goojto  out  any  proper  title  to  be  so  included.      He 

served  as  a  makeweight  to  trim  the  balance  be 
tween  the  real  regents  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  Caesar 
against  Pompeius.  The  part  of  a  supernumerary  colleague 
is  not  a  vory  honourable  one ;  but  Crassus  was  never  hin- 
dered by  any  keen  sense  <»f  honour  from  pursuing  his  own 
advantage.  He  was  a  merchant  and  was  open  to  negotia- 
tion. What  was  offered  to  him  was  not  much ;  but,  as  more 
was  not  to  be  got,  he  accepted  it,  and  sought  to  forget  the 
ambition  that  fretted  him,  and  his  chagrin  at  occupying  a 
position  so  near  to  power  and  yet  so  powerless,  amidst  his 
always  accumulating  piles  of  gold.  But  the  conference  at 
Luca  changed  the  state  of  matters  also  for  him ;  with  the 
view  of  still  retaining  the  preponderance  as  compared  with 
Pompeius  after  concessions  so  extensive,  Caesar  gave  to  his 
old  confederate  Crassus  an  opportunity  of  attaining  in  Syria 
throfjgh  the  Parthian  war  the  same  position  to  which  Caesar 
had  attained  by  the  Celtic  war  in  Gaul.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  these  new  prospects  proved  more  attractive  to 
the  ardent  thirst  for  gold  which  had  now  become  at  the  age 
of  sixty  a  second  nature  and  grew  only  the  more  mtense 
with  every  newly  won  million,  or  to  the  ambition  ^hich 
had  been  long  repressed  with  difficulty  in  the  old  man's 
breast  and  now  glowed  in  it  with  restless  fire.  He 
arrived  in  Syria  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
700 ;  he  had  not  even  waited  for  the  expiry  of 
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his  consulship  to  depart.  Full  of  ijiputient  ardour  be  ae«mcj 
di^irous  to  reijeem  every  minuto  with  the  vk'W  nf  making 
up  for  what  he  had  lout,  of  gaining  the  trtiosures  uf  the  Eaut 
ill  additio[i  to  tlioso  of  the  West,  of  achi>^ving  the  power  and 
glory  of  a  jienerul  as  rapidly  as  Caesar,  and  with  89  lilllfl 
trouble  Iks  Poinpeius. 

[ielcjiind  the  Parthiui  ^rcady  commenced.     Tlia 

faithless  i  'ompvius  towards  the  Vu> 

^.u!     tl)i.tu  i^  d;  mentionid  (p.  173) ;  h. 

iMgUttt  (III.     hod  not  respec  le  stipulated  frontier  of  thti 

Euphrates  and  wrost«d  aever^   provinees 

irom  the  I'arthian  empire  for  ue  benefit  of  Armenia,  whii-h 
was  now  a  dient  sitato  of  Rome.  King  Phruites  had  sut^ 
mitted  t(j  ihis  treatmiTiL ;  but  atler  Jif  ha-l  been  inurdt^ri'tf 
by  his  two  sons  Mithradates  and  Orodea,  the  new  king  Mith- 
radat«3  immediately  declared  war  on  the  king  of  Armenia, 

Artava-sdes,  son  of  the  recently  deceased  Tigranes 

(about  C!)8).*  This  was  at  the  same  time  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Rome  ;  as  soon  therefore  aa  the  re- 
volt of  the  Jews  was  suppressed,  Gabinius,  the  able  and 
spirited  governor  of  Syria,  led  the  legions  over  the  Euphr»' 
tc9.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  the 
Parthian  empire;  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
young,  bold,  and  talented  grand  vizier  at  their  head,  bad 
overthrown  king  Mithradates  and  placed  his  brother  Orodes 
on  the  throne.  Mithradates  therefore  made  common  cause 
with  the  Rimians  and  resorted  to  the  camp  of  Gabinius. 
Everything  promiiied  the  best  results  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Rocnan  governor,  when  he  unexpectedly  received  ordeK 
lo  restore  the  king  of  Egypt  by  foree  of  arms  to  Alexandria 
fp.  ISO),  lie  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  but.  ni  the  expectation 
of  soon  coming  back,  he  induced  the  dethroned  Parthian 
prince  who  solicited  aid  fj'om  him  to  commence  the  war  in 
the  ineiiiiwhile  ;iE  his  own  band.  Mithradates  did  so  ;  and 
Seleucia  and  Babylon  declared  for  bim  ;  but  the  vizier  cup- 

•  TigmneB  wi.s  sUU  liviD!;  in    Febriiarj  698  (CSo.   yro  &*   28, 
H,  S9);  on  the  othur  baod  Ararnsdca  was  ;ilrea(Ij  reigniu| 

ti.  berore  700  (Juatio,  iliL  2,  4  ;  Tlut.  CVom.  tu). 
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tured  Seleucia  by  assault,  having  been  in  person  the  first  to 
mount  the  battlements,  and  in  Babylon  Mithradates  himself 
was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender,  whereupon  he  was  by  his 
brother's  orders  put  to  death.  His  death  was  a  palpable 
loss  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the 
agitation  in  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the  Armenian  war  oon* 
Unued.  Gabinius,  after  ending  the  Egyptian  campaign,  wa3 
just  on  the  eve  of  turning  to  account  the  still  favourable  op 
portunity  and  resuming  th^  interrupted  Parthian  war,  w:hen 
Cisssus  arrived  in  Syria  and  along  with  the  comnnand  took 
up  also  the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  Full  of  high-flown 
hopes  he  estimated  the  difficulties  of  the  march  as  slight,  ^d 
the  power  of  resistance  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy  as  yet 
slighter ;  he  not  only  spoke  confidently  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Parthiuiis,  but  was  already  in  imagination  the  con- 
queror of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  India. 

The  new  Alexander,  however,  was  in  no  haste.  Before 
he  carried  into  effect  these  great  plans ;  'he  found 
rftmr^c^  leisure  for  very  tedious  and  very  lucrative  sub- 
ordinate transactions.  The  temples  of  Dercetc 
at  Hierapolis  Bambyce  and  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  and 
other  rich  shrines  of  the  Syrian  province,  were  by  order  of 
Crassus  despoiled  of  their  treasures ;  and  contingents  or, 
!4till  better,  sums  of  money  instead  were  levied  from  all  the 
subjects.  The  military  operations  of  the  first  summer  were 
limited  to  an  extensive  reconnaissance  in  Mesopotamia ;  the 
Euphrates  was  crossed,  the  Parthian  satrap  was  defeated  at 
Ichnae  (on  the  Belik  to  the  north  of  Rakkah),  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  including  the  considerable  one  of  Nicephorium 
(Rakkah),  were  occupied,  afler  which  the  Romans  having 
left  garrisons  behind  in  them  returned  to  Syria.  They  had 
hitherto  been  in  doubt  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to 
march  to  Parthia  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Armenia  or  b^ 
the  direct  route  through  the  Mesopotamian  desert.  The 
first  route,  leading  through  mountainous  regions  under  the 
control  of  trustworthy  allies,  commended  itself  by  its  great- 
er safety ;  kir^  Artavasdes  came  in  person  to  the  Romai; 
head-quarters  to  advocate  this  plan  of  the  campaign.     But 
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that  recommissftD«  decided  in  fovour  of  the  niarcti  ihroiigfc 
Mesupotaniiii.  The  niimeroua  and  fioiirishing  Gtvek  and 
hnlf-Gret'.k  towns  in  the  regions  along  the  Euphratea  and 
Tigris,  abijvp  all  the  great  city  of  St-leucia,  were  altogether 
aver*?  to  tlie  Parthian  rule;  all  the  Greek  townships  wilk 
which  [he  Romans  came  mio  contact  had  now,  like  the  citi- 
Miia  of  Cnrrhae  at  an  earlier  time  (p.  169),  practically  shown 
how  read)-  ihey  wrje  to  shake  oil'  the  intolerable  for^gn 
yokb  uiid  to  receive  the  Romans  us  ddiverers,  almost  aa 
countrynieii.  The  Arab  prince  Abgarus,  who  commanded 
the  desert  of  Edessa  and  Carrhae  and  thereby  the  usual  route 
from  the  EuphrateB  to  the  Tigris,  bad  arrived  in  the  camp 
of  the  Rotirans  to  assure  them  in  person  of  hia  dcvotedness, 
Ine  Parthians  had  appeared  to  be  wholly  unprepared. 

Accordingly  (701)  the  Euphrates  was  crossed  (near  Bir- 
adjik).     To  reach  the  Tigris  from  this  point  they 
TtisKo-         had  the  choice  of  two  routes;  either  the  army 
J,^2l3_  might  move  downward  along  the  Euphrates  to 

the  Intitudc  of  Seleucia  where  the  Euphrat«s  and 
Tigris  are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  or  they 
might  immediately  after  crossing  take  the  shortest  line  to 
the  Tigris  right  across  the  great  Mesopotamian  desert.  TTia 
former  route  led  directly  to  the  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon, 
which  lay  opposit«  Seleucin  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tigris; 
several  weighty  voices  were  raised  in  favour  of  this  route  in 
the  Roman  comicil  of  war  ;  in  particular  the  quaestor  Gains 
Cassius  pointed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  march  in  the  desert, 
and  to  the  suspicious  reports  arriving  from  the  Roman  gor^ 
risons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  to  the  Parthian 
warlike  preparations.  But  in  opposition  to  this  the  Arab 
prince  A bgarus  announced  that  the  Parthians  were  employed 
In  evacuating  their  western  provinces.  They  had  already 
packed  up  their  treasures  and  put  themselves  in  motion  to 
fleo  to  the  Hyrcaniaiis  and  Scythians;  only  through  a  forced 
march  by  the  shortest  route  was  it  at  all  possible  still  to 
reach  them ;  but  by  such  a  march  the  Romans  would  pro- 
bablj  succeed  in  overtaking  and  cutting  up  at  least  the  rear 
guard  of  the  great  army  under  Siliaces  and  the  vizier,  an^ 
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obtaining  enormous  spoil.  These  reports  of  the  friendly 
Bedouins  decided  the  direction  of  the  inarch ;  the  Romat 
army,  consisting  of  seven  legions,  4,000  cavalry,  and  4,000 
slingers  and  archers,  turned  off  from  the  Euphrates  and 
%wa;  into  the  inhospitable  plains  of  northern  Mesopotamia. 
r%r  and  wide  no  enemy  appeared;  only  hunger  and 
_  ^  thirst,  and  the  endless  sandy  desert,  seemed  to 
In  the  De^      keep  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  East.     At  lengtli, 

after  many  days  of  toilsome  marching,  not  far 
fi-om  the  first  river  which  the  Roman  army  had  to  cross,  the 
Balissus  (Belik),  the  first  horsemen  of  the  enemy  were 
descried.  Abgarus  with  his  Arabs  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre ;  the  Parthian  squadrons  retired  up  to  and  over  the 
river  and  vanished  in  the  distance,  pursued  by  Abgarus  and 
his  followers.  With  impatience  the  Romans  waited  for  his 
return  and  for  more  exact  information.  The  general  hoped 
here  at  length  to  come  upon  the  constantly  retreating  foe ; 
his  young  and  brave  son  Publius,  who  had  fought  with  the 
greatest  distinction  in  Gaul  under  Caesar  (p.  289,  304),  and 
had  been  sent  by  the  latter  at  the  head  of  a  Celtic  squadron 
of  horse  to  take  part  in  the  Parthian  war,  was  inflamed  with 
a  vehement  desire  for  the  fight.  When  no  tidings  came, 
they  resolved  to  advance  at  a  venture  ;  the  signal  for  start- 
ing was  given,  the  Balissus  was  crossed,  the  army  afler  a 
brief  insufiBcient  rest  at  noon  was  led  on  without  delay  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Then  suddenly  the  kettledrums  of  the  Parthians 
sounded  all  around ;  on  every  side  their  silken  gold-embroid- 
ered banners  were  seen  waving,  and  their  iron  helmets  and 
coats  of  mail  glittering  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  noonday  sun ; 
and  h}  *Aie  side  of  the  vizier  stood  prince  Abgarus  wich  his 
Bedouins. 

Thi  Romans  saw  too  late  the  net  in  which  they  had 

allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared.  With  sure 
PartSn"**  glance  the  vizier  had  thoroughly  seen  both  the 
^ISSSL^       danger  and  the  means  of  meeting  it.     Nothing 

could  be  accomplished  against  Roman  infantry 
of  the  line  with  Oriental  infantry ;  so  he  had  got  rid  of  this 
arm,  and  by  sending  a  mass  which  was  useless  in  the  mail 
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field  of  bnttle  under  the  personal  leadership  of  king  Oro^Jci 
to  Armenia,  he  had  prevented  king  Artavaades  fcom  allow- 
iiig  the  promised  10,000  heavy  cavalry  to  join  the  army 
of  Crassus,  \vho  now  painfully  felt  the  want  of  them.  On 
Che  other  hand  the  vizier  met  the  Rarnan  tactics,  unsurpassed 
of  their  kind,  s.  '  .  t.  rely  diiferont.  Ilia  army 
I'unaisted  fxclusiveiy  ^.  ™.,~.ry  ,  the  line  was  formed  of  the 
heavy  huisemon  armed  with  1  thrusting-lancea,  aad  pro- 
tected, man  and  hoi'ae,  by  a  & if  mail  of  metallic  platei 

or  a  lesithern  dc  lar  greavt's;  the  inAsa  of 

the  troops  consL..^  _.  ..  chers.     As  compared  with 

these,  thf  Romang  weri,  -...ntughly  inferior  in  the  oorro- 
Bponditig  arms  both  aa  to  number  and  excellence.  Their 
infantry  of  the  line,  excellent  aa  llicy  were  in  close  combat, 
whether  at  a  short  distance  with  the  heavy  javelin  or  in  hand- 
to-hand  combat  with  the  sword,  could  not  compel  an  army 
consisting  wholly  of  cavalry  to  come  to  an  engagement  with 
them  ;  and  Ihuy  found,  even  when  they  did  come  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  an  equal  if  not  superior  adversary  in  the 
iron-clad  hosts  of  lancers.  As  compared  with  an  army  like 
this  Piirthinn  one,  the  Roman  army  was  at  a  disadvantage 
atrategioally,  because  the  cavalry  commanded  the  communi- 
cations ;  and  at  a  disadvantage  tactically,  because  every 
weapon  of  close  combat  must  succumb  to  that  which  is 
wielded  from  a  distance,  unless  the  struggle  becomes  an  in- 
dividual one,  man  against  man.  The  concentrated  position, 
on  which  the  whole  Roman  method  of  war  was  baaed,  in- 
creased the  danger  in  presence  of  -tuch  an  attack  ;  the  closer 
the  ranks  of  the  Roman  column,  the  more  irreaisiible  cer- 
tainly was  its  onset,  but  the  less  also  could  the  missiles  fail 
to  hit  their  mark.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  where 
tiiwns  have  to  be  defended  and  difficulties  of  the  ground  have 
Ui  be  conaidci'ed,  such  a  system  of  tActics  operating  with 
mere  r'avalry  against  infantry  could  never  be  completely 
carried  out;  but  in  the  MesopotamJan  desert,  where  the 
army  almost  like  a  ship  on  the  high  seaa  neither  encountered 
ta  obstacle  nor  mtt  with  a  basis  for  strategic  dispositiooa 
during  many  days'  march,  this  mode  of  warfare  was  irresist 
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ible  for  the  very  reasoD  thut  drcutuBtanceB  alliiwed  ittob* 
developed  there  in  all  its  purity  and  therefore  in  all  iti 
power.  There  everything  combined  to  put  the  foreifin  in- 
fiiDtry  at  a  disadvantsgu  against  the  native  cavalry.  When 
the  bc^avlly-laden  Roman  fooUsoldier  dragged  bimself  toiU 
Bomely  through  the  sand  or  the  steppe,  and  perlnbed  Irom 
hunger  or  still  more  from  thirst  amid  the  pathless  route 
maiked  only  by  watf  r^prioga  that  were  far  apart  and  dif 
ficult  to  find,  the  Parthian  horseman,  accustomed  from  child* 
hood  to  sit  on  his  fleet  steed  or  camel,  nay  almost  to  sp«nd 
hia  life  in  the  saddle,  easily  traversed  the  desert  whose 
hardships  ho  had  long  learned  how  to  lighten  or  in  case  of 
need  to  bear.  There  no  rain  fell  to  mitigate  the  intolerable 
boat,  and  to  sloclien  thu  liow-strmgs  and  leathern  thongs  of 
the  enemy's  archers  and  slingers;  there  amidst  the  deep 
sand  at  many  places  ordinary  ditches  and  ramparts  could 
hardly  be  formed  for  the  camp.  Imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  situation  in  which  all  the  military  advantages 
were  more  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  dl sad  vantages  more 
thoroughly  on  the  other. 

To  the  question,  under  what  circumstances  this  new 
style  of  tactics,  the  Brst  national  system  that  on  its  own 
proper  ground  showed  itaclf  superior  to  the  Roman,  aroae 
among  the  Parthinns,  we  can  only  reply  by  conjectures. 
The  lancers  and  mounted  archers  were  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  East,  and  already  formed  the  flover  of  the  armies  of 
Cyrus  and  Darius ;  but  hitherto  these  arms  had  been  em- 
ployed only  as  secondary,  and  essentially  to  cover  the 
thoroughly  useless  Oriental  infantry.  The  Parthian  armiv* 
also  by  no  means  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  otiiei 
Oriental  ones ;  armies  are  mentioned,  five-sixths  of  which 
eoDsisted  of  infantry.  In  the  campaign  of  Crassus,  on  I  he 
other  hand,  th'<  cavalry  for  the  first  time  come  forward  in<l» 
pendcntly,  and  this  arm  obtained  quite  a  new  application 
and  quite  a  different  value.  The  irresistible  superiority  of 
the  Roman  infiintry  in  close  combat  seems  to  have  led  th« 
adversaries  of  Rome  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world 
indepeudently  of  each  other — at  the  sanie  time  atd  witk 
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siniilnr  Biicccsa — to  meet  it  with  CAvalry  and  distant  wwp 
ons.  Whit  was  oorapletdv  auoceasful  with  CossiveMnunui 
in  Britain  (p.  314)  and  partially  Buweasful  with  VercinpPto. 
rix  in  ti;inl  (p.  826)— what  waa  to  a  certain  de^i-r  iil- 
tenipt«f1  evi'ii  by  Mithrtufates  upator  (p.  88) — the  vi/in 
of  Oro<Jos  rarried  out  only  on  e  larger  soale  and  more  M>m. 
pletely.  And  in  doing  so  he  had  spcdal  adrantjiges ;  for  he 
found  in  the  heavy  cavalry  the  means  of  forming  a  line;  the 
bow  whieii  waa  national  in  the  Enst  and  was  handled  with 
masterlj'  skill  in  the  Persian  prorincea  gave  him  an  cP 
fective  weapon  for  distant  comiiat;  and  lastly  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  country  and  the  people  enabled  !iin>  fri><'ly 
to  realize  his  brilliant  idea.  Here,  where  the  Roman 
weapons  nf  close  combat  and  the  Roman  system  of  eon- 
centration  yielded  for  the  first  time  before  the  weapons 
of  more  distant  warfare  and  the  system  of  deploying,  was 
initiated  that  military  revolution  which  only  reached  its 
Dompletion  with  the  introduction  of  firearms. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  first  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthiiitis  was  fought  amidst  tht 
OMThi«r'  sandy  deacrt  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carrhao 
(Harran)  where  there  was  a  Roman  garrison,  wid 
at  a  somewhat  less  distance  to  the  north  of  Ichnae.  The 
Roman  archers  were  sent  forward,  but  retired  imniediately 
before  the  enormous  numerical  superiority  and  the  fer 
greater  elasticity  and  range  of  the  Parthian  bows.  The 
legions,  which,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  more  sngacioua 
officers  that  they  should  he  deployed  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  enemy,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  dense  square  of 
twelve  cohorts  on  each  side,  were  soon  outflanked  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  formidable  arrows,  which  under  such  cii^ 
cumslanocs  hit  their  niiin  even  without  special  aim.  And 
•gainst  which  the  soldiers  had  no  means  of  retaliation. 
The  hope  thai  the  enemy  might  expend  his  missiles  vnn- 
ished  with  a  glance  at  the  endless  range  of  camels  laden  witL- 
arrows.  The  Pnrthians  were  still  extending  their  lino 
Thai  the  outflanking  might  not  end  in  surrounding,  Pub- 
Una  Crassus  advanced  to  the  attack  with   a  aeleot  oorfw 
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ofcavalrj,  archers,  and  iniantry  of  the  line.  The  enemy  ii 
&ct  abandoned  the  attempt  to  close  the  circle,  and  retreat- 
ed, hotly  pursued  by  the  impetuous  leader  of  the  Roroana 
But,  when  the  corps  of  Publius  had  totally  lost  sight  of  the 
maiTi  army,  the  heavy  cavalry  made  a  ytand  agiUnst  it, 
and  the  Parthian  host  hastening  up  from  all  sides  closed  in 
like  a  not  round  them.  Publius,  who  saw  his  troops  filing 
thickly  and  vainly  around  him  under  the  arrows  of  the 
mounted  arcliers,  threw  himself  in  desperation  with  his 
Celtic  cavalry  unprotected  by  any  coats  of  mail  on  the 
ir(>n<clad  lancers  of  the  enemy  j  but  the  fearless  valour  of 
bis  Celts,  who  seized  the  lances  with  their  hands  or  sprang 
from  their  horses  to  stab  the  enemy,  performed  its  mar- 
vels in  vain.  The  remains  of  the  corps,  including  theii 
leader  wounded  in  the  sword-arm,  were  driven  to  a  slight 
eminence,  where  they  only  served  for  an  easier  mark  to 
the  enemy's  archers.  Mcsopotamian  Greeks,  who  were  a» 
curately  acquainted  with  the  country,  adjnrod  Crassus  to 
ride  off  with  them  and  make  an  attempt  to  escape ;  but 
he  refused  to  separate  his  fate  from  that  of  the  brave  men 
whom  his  too  during  courage  had  led  to  death,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  stabbed  by  the  hmid  of  his  shield-bearer. 
Following  his  example,  most  of  the  still  surviving  officers 
putthemselves  to  death.  Of  the  wholedivision,  about  6,000 
strong,  not  more  than  500  were  lakun  prisoners ;  no  one  was 
able  to  escape.  Meanwhile  the  attiick  on  the  main  army  had 
slackened,  and  the  Romans  were  but  too  glad  to  rest.  When 
at  length  the  absence  of  any  tidings  from  the  corps  sent  out 
startled  them  out  of  the  deceitful  calm,  and  they  drew  near  t^ 
the  scene  of  tlic  bntile  for  the  purpose  i>f  learning  its  fiit«, 
the  head  of  the  son  was  displayed  nn  a  pole  befoie  hii 
father's  eyes ;  and  the  terrible  oiisliiught  began  once  more 
against  the  main  army  with  the  same  fury  and  the  same 
hopeless  uniformity.  They  could  neither  break  the  rank* 
of  the  lancers  nor  leacli  thi-  archers;  night  alone  put  an 
end  lo.the  slaughter.  II:id  the  Parlhiaits  bivouacked  on 
the  battle-field,  hardly  a  man  of  the  Roman  army  would 
have  escaped.     But  not  trained  to  fighting  otherwise  than 
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on  horseback,  iimi  tliorefore  afraid  of  s  surprisi^  they  wer* 
wont  DC-ver  to  encamp  close  lo  the  enemj  ;  josringly  ihej 
shouted  In  the  Romans  that  thi.'y  would  give  the  gea«iral  ■ 
night  ta  bi:wail  hia  ion,  and  galloped  uff  to  return  next  morn- 
ing and  despatch  the  game  that  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Of  coursi  lut  wait  fiir  morning.     Tht 

lii._  assius  and  Octaviua — Craa- 

omt^"       sui  plctely  lofct  his  judgmrnl — 

o  capable  of  marching  to  set 

Utmost  silence  (leaving  he- 
to  4,000 — of  the  wounded 
.    ..  _'  seokJKg  protection  within 

,     L.  ..-opened  that  the   Pariliiiuie^ 
n  the  following  day,  applied  thomsclTtjs 
eek  out  and  massacre  the  scattered  Itomiuis 


out  immedi&. 

hind  the  whoi 

and  stFHgglen 

the  walls    of 

when  they  retuim 

first  of  nil  to  sj 

left  behind,  and   that  the  garrison  uiiJ   ii: hubitiints   of  Car- 

rhae,  early  informed  of  the  disasterby  fugitives,  had  marched 

forth  in  all   haste  to  meet  the  beaten  army ;  the  remnant 

was  thus  saved  from  what  seemed  inevitable  destruction. 

The  Parthian  cavalry  could  not  think  of  undertaking 
j,^^^^^^  the  siege  of  Carrhae.  But  the  Romaos  soon  vol- 
g™^^         untarily  departed,  whether  compelled  by  want  of 

provisions,  or  in  consequence  of  the  desponding 
precipitation  of  their  com mander-in-chie^  whom  the  soldiere 
had  vainly  attempted  to  remove  from  the  command  and  to 
replace  by  Cassius.  They  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
Armenian  mountains;  marching  by  night  and  restjng  by 
day  Octavius  with  a  band  of  5,000  men  reached  the  fortress 

of  Sinnacji,  which  was  only  a  day's  march  dia- 
ll^^Sfc"'      *''"'  *""'"'  the  heights  that  would  give  shelter,  aiid 

liberated  even  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  'he 
;omiiiander-in.chicf,  whom  a  guide  had  led  nstray  and  giveu 
up  to  the  enemy.  Then  the  vizier  rode  in  front  of  the  Ro- 
man camp  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  peace  and  frier.  J- 
ship  to  the  Roman?.,  and  to  propose  a  personal  conference 
betwee.n  the  two  generals.  The  Roman  army,  demoraliied 
M  it  was,  adjured  and  Indeed  compelled  its  leader  to  accept 
the  offer.     The  viiiei    received  the  consuhir  acd  his  staff 
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with  the  usual  honours,  aud  oifered  anew  to  conclude  ■ 
compact  uf  friendship  ;  only,  with  Jusl  bitterness  recalling 
the  fate  of  the  agreements  concluded  with  Lucullus  and 
Piimpeius  respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary  (p.  173),  lie 
demanded  that  it  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  writing 
A  richly  adorned  horse  was  produced ;  it  was  a  present  from 
tl>e  king  tu  the  Ruman  commander-in-chier;  the  servants  of 
the  viuer  crowded  round  Craasus,  zealous  to  mount  him  on 
the  Bte«d.  It  seemed  to  the  Romati  officers  as  if  there  was 
a  design  to  eeiie  the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
Octavius,  unarmed  as  hn  was  pulled  the  sword  of  one  of 
the  Parthians  from  its  sheath  and  stabbed  the  groom.  In 
the  tumult  which  thereupon  arose,  the  Roman  officers  were 
all  put  to  death ;  the  grey-huired  commander-in-chief  also, 
like  his  grand-uncle  (iii.  75),  was  unwilling  to  serve  as  a 
living  trophy  to  the  enemy,  and  sought  and  found  death. 
The  multitude  left  behind  in  the  camp  without  a  leader 
were  partly  taken  prisoners,  partly  dispersed.  What  the 
day  of  Carrhae  had  begun,  the  day  of  Sinnoca  completed 
{June  9,  701) ;  the  two  took  their  place  aide  by 
side  with  the  days  of  the  Allia,  of  Cannap,  and 
of  Arausio.  The  army  of  the  Euphrates  was  no  moro.C^Only 
the  squadron  of  -Gajua  Caseius,  which  had  been  broken  off 
from  the  main  army  on  the'rSireat  from  Carrhae,  and  soma 
other  scattered  bands  and  isolated  fugitives  succeeded  ill 
escaping  from  the  Parthians  and  Bedouins  and  separately 
finding  their  way  back  to  Syria, )  Of  above  40,000  Roman 
l<igionaricB,  who  had  crossed  the-fluphrates,  not  a  fourth  part 
returned;  the  half  had  perished;  nearly  10,000  Roman 
prisonors  were  settled  by  the  victors  in  the  extreme  east  of 
riieir  kingdom — in  the  oasis  of  Merv — as  bondsmen  com. 
polled  after  the  Parthian  fashion  to  render  military  service. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  eagles  had  headed  the  legions, 
they  had  become  in  the  same  year  trophies  of  victory  in  tha 
hands  of  foreign  nations,  almost  oontbmporancously  of  i 
German  tribe  in  the  West  (p.  318)  and  of  the  Parthians  in 
the  East.  As  to  the  impression  which  the  defeat  of  th« 
Romans  produced  in  the  East,  unfortunately  no  adequiite  in 
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formati.iii  has  reached  us  ;  but  it  must  hsTe  been  devp  tuA 
lasting,  Eviijg  Orodes  wna  justo^lebrutirig  the  marriage  I'f  hi* 
Bon  Pttiorus  with  the  sister  of  his  new  ally,  Artuvasde«  tliu 
king  of  A  niunia,  when  ihe  an  noun  cement  of  the  victory  <i(  liia 
vizier  mined,  jiod  along  wUh  it,  acJMrding  to  On-n'ai 
usage,  till.'  cut-  "'      ■    -"  The  tables  »ere  alrmiljt 

removed  ;  one  companies  of  actors  fpim 

Asia  Minor,  I  at   that  time  existed  and 

oarricd  Hcllei;  ilcUenio  drama  far  intu  the 

East,  was  jusl  i  the  sssembled  court  the 

play  of  Agavt^  nysiac  frenzy  haa  lorn  in 

pieces  her  son  i  Tithaeron  carrying  his  head 

on   the    thyrs  .^  for  the   bloi)dy   head  of 

Crassus,  and  W ,.,.,nii^ (,bt  of  his  audience  of  hal^ 

Helleni^ed  liai'barians  began  afresh  the  well-known  song ; 

pipontr  if  Sprat 

It  was,  since  the  times  of  the  Achaemenidae,  the  fint 
•erioua  victory  which  the  Orientals  had  achieved  over  the 
West ;  and  there  wns  a  deep  significance  in  the  &ct  that, 
by  way  of  celebrating  this  victory,  the  fairest  product  of  the 
western  world — Greek  tragedy — parodied  itself  through  it4 
degenerate  representatives  in  that  hideous  burlesque.  The 
civic  spirit  of  Rome  and  the  genius  of  Hellas  began  umul- 
taneously  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ctiains  of  sul- 
tanism. 

The  disasterjlerriMiUn-atael4aeejiie^i6lso_as^houghitWM 

to  be  dreadful  in  its  consequences,  and  to  shake 
qnoiujea  the   foundations   of  the  Roman    power  in    die 

di^  East.     It  was  among  the  Ivastof  its  results,  ^t 

the  Parthians  now  had  absolute  sway  beyood 
the  Euphrates ;  that  Armenia,  after  having  fallen  away  from 
the  lloman  alliance  even  before  the  disaster  of  Crassus,  vtar. 
reduced  by  it  into  entire  dependence  on  Parlhia;  that  (he 
bithful  citizens  of  Carrhae  were  bitterly  punished  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Occidentals  by  the  m  w  master  appointed  ever 
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them  by  the  PartfaiaoB,  one  of  the  treacherous  gutilos  uf  iht 
Homana,  not  lied  Andrumachus.  The  Parthiuiis  now  prepared 
in  earnest  to  cross  the  Euphrnles  in  their  turn,  and, 
usiuQ  with  the  Armeniaiis  and  Arabs^ 
RoDisos  from  Svria.  TheJews^jwd'vanoiis  other  OucidSi- 
tals  availed  e ii i an o i p a tioX iro in  the  Roman  rule  tbeie,  no 
less  iijipatientljr  than  the  Hellenes  beyoud  the  EuphraM 
awaited  relief  from  the  Parthm ;  in  Rome  civil  war  was  at 
the  door ;  an  attack  at  this  particular  place  and  time  was  a 
grave  peril.  But  fortunately  iur  Borne  the  leaders  on  each 
aide  had  changed.  Sultan  Orodes  waa  too  much  indebted 
to  the  heroic  prince,  whu  had  iirst  placed  the  crown  on  hia 
head  and  then  cleared  the  land  frum  the  enemy,  not  to  get 
rid  of  him  aa  soon  as  possible  by  the  executioner.  His 
place  aa  commander-in-chief  of  the  invading  army  destined 
tor  Syria  was  6lled  by  a  prince,  the  king's  son  Pacorus, 
with  whom  on  accouut  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  the 
prince  Osaeoa  had  lo  be  associated  as  militwy  adviser.  On 
the  other  side  the  interim  cominu.nd  in  Syria  in  room  of 
CrassuB  was  taken  up  by  the  prudL'Ut  and  resolute  quaestor 
Gaius  Caaaius. 

The  Parthiana  were,  just  like  Crassus  formerly,  in  no 
sj,  n,  h^te  tg  attai'h)  w  ^luring  tlii»  yi-nra  Ti)]  unj  im 

S;!^"'      sent  onlj.  weftt_flyiiig_b^j8,.who_were  .easily  . 
*""  repuifled.  aGios8_ tlu.£uphrales;.  aojhat  Cassiua 

obtained_timB  to  jeorgunizg.  tht;. army  in  some  measure,  and 
with  t!ie  help  of  the  fUthfuLadheienl«f-^ie-BomaaSt  Hero- 
dee  Antipater^tQ  ledui^  tn  ohiTlii'nca  thr  JnyiH,  whom  their 
resentment  at  the  spoliation  of  the  temple  perpetrated  by 
Crassus  had  already:  driven  to -arms.  Thu  Roman  govern 
ment  had  thua  full  time  to  scnjl  jEesh-tcuopl_ior  tha-daiiiiioa 
of  "the  t&reatened  frontier ;  but  this  was  left  undone  .imidat 
ihe  cosvulsione  of  the  incipient  .revolution,  and,  -whea-at 
length  in  703  the  great  Parthian  invsding-auuy  appearedun 
the  ETiphrfttes,-€sssiii9  had  still  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  but 
the  two  wtiiik  legions  formod.lrom  the  reuiains  of  the  army 
of  Cras8ua._  Of  ^urse  with  these  h&  could  neither  pr_e.i[ent 
llwero9dn){  nor  dvfi-nd  the  province.     Syria  waa  overrun 
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fcy  the  Parthlans,  and  all  Western  Abih  trembled.  Bui  ih< 
ParthUns  did  not  undt^ratand  the  besieging  of  tow ti»-  TUvy 
not  only  ri'trealfld  from  Antiocb,  into  which  Cassias  had 
thft)wn  himself  with  his  troops,  witli'jut  having  ac'com[ili!^<xl 
thoir  object,  but  they  were  ou  their  retreat  along  iho 
On-nte*  allur  li  by  Cassius'  cavalry  and 

\hfii-e  severely  jman  infantry  ;  prince  Os«. 

oes  was  himsi  Triend  and  fo«  thus  per- 

ceived that  the  under  an  ordinary  genermi 

and  on  ordinar  capable  nf  much  more  than 

any  other  Orl'  werur,  the  attack  was  not 

abandoned.     P  h  iped  during  the  winwr  T-f 

il    M.  "'^^  '    ^J""  '   ™    ^'''^   ''^^   '^^   *''"    ^"' 

phrates ;  and  tbo  new  goTernor  of  Syria,  Marciu 
Bibulus,  as  wretched  a  genera!  as  he  was  an  incapable  stati* 
man,  kiiuw  no  better  course  of  uctiuii  tb.iii  to  shut  himself 
up  in  his  fortresses.     It  was  generally  expected  that  the  war 

would  break  out  in  704  with  renewed  fury.     But 

instead  of  turning  hia  arms  against  the  Romans 
Pacorus  turned  against  his  own  fother,  and  accordingly  even 
entered  into  un  understanding  with  the  Roman  goTemor. 
Thus  the  stain  was  not  wiped  from  the  shield  of  Roman 
honour,  nor  was  the  reputation  of  Rome  restored  in  the  East ; 
but  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Western  Asia  was  over,  and 
the  Euphrates  boundary  was,  for  the  time  being  at  leasrt, 
retained. 

In  Rome  meanwhile  the  periodical  volcano  of  revulutiuii 
&Bpr*uian  '"'^  whirling  upward  its  cloud  of  atapefying 
wodamd  ill  Biiioke.  The  Romans  began  to  have  no  longer  a 
tb>  detui       soldier  or  a  denarius  to  be  employed  against  the 

pulilic  foe — no  longer  a  thought  for  the  destinies 
iJ  the  nation,-,.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  signs  of  the 
times,  that  the  hugp  national  disaster  of  Carrhae  and  Sinnaca 
gave  the  politicans  .'f  that  time  &r  less,  to  think  and  speak 
of  than  that  wretched  tumult  on  the  Appian  road,  in  which, 
a  couple  of  moiilhii  afler  Crassus,  Clodius  the  jiartisan-Ieader 
perished  ;  but  it  is  easily  conceivable  and  almost  eiouaable 
^e  breach  l>etween  the  two  regents,  long  felt  as  inevitaU* 
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and  oflen  announced  as  near,  was  now  assuming  such  a 
shape  that  it  could  not  be  stopped.  Like  the  boat  of  the 
ancient  Greek  mariners'  tale,  the  vessel  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity now  found  itself  as  it  were  between  two  rocks 
swimming  towards  each  other ;  expecting  every  moment  the 
crash  of  collision,  those  whom  it  was  bearing  tortured  by 
nameless  anguish  into  the  eddying  surge  that  rose  higher 
and  higher,  were  benumbed;  and,  while  every  slightest 
movement  there  attracted  a  thousand  eyes,  no  one  ventured 
to  give  a  glance  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

After  Caesar  had,  at  the  conference  of  Luca  in  April 
698,  agreed  to  considerable  concessions  as  re- 
Tbegood  garded  Pompeius,  and  the  regents  had  thus 
S*gb2we«tt  placed  themselves  substantially  on  a  level,  their 
rei*xe§L°**  relation  was  not  without  the  outward  conditions 
of  durability,  so  far  as  a  division  of  the  monarchi- 
cal power — in  itself  indivisible — could  be  lasting  at  all.  It 
was  a  different  question  whether  the  regents,  at  leiist  for  the 
present,  were  determined  to  keep  togetlier  and  mutually  to 
acknowledge  without  reserve  their  title  to  rank  as  equals. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Caesar,  in  so  far  as  he  had  ac- 
quired the  interval  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  at  the 
price  of  equalization  with  Pompeius,  has  been  already  set 
forth.  But  Pompeius  was  hardly  ever,  even  provisionally, 
in  earnest  with  the  collegiate  scheme.  His  was  one  of  those 
petty  and  mean  natures,  towards  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
practise  magnanimity;  to  his  paltry  spirit  it  appeared  cer- 
tainly a  dictate  of  prudence  to  supplant  at  the  first  oppor* 
tunity  his  reluctantly  acknowledged  rival,  and  his  moan  soul 
thirsted  after  a  possibility  of  retaliating  on  Caesar  for  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  suffered  through  Caesar's  indul- 
gence. But  while  it  is  probable  that  Pompeius  in  accord- 
ance with  his  heavy  and  sluggish  nature  never  properly 
consented  to  let  Caesar  hold  a  position  of  equality  by  his 
aide,  yet  the  design  of  breaking  up  the  alliance  doubtless 
came  only  by  degrees  to  be  distinctly  entertained  by  him. 
At  any  rate  the  public,  which  usually  saw  better  throu;ih 
the  views  and  intentions  of  Poinpi^ius  than  ht?  did  hlraselfc 
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could  not  lie  [nistaken  in  tliiiiking  thai  at  le&^t  with  tb* 
death  of  ihe  beautiful  Julia — who  «lied  in  the  bloom  of 
1^  woiDHnho'id  in  the  autumn  of  700  and  wna  suun 

followed  by  her  onty  child  to  the  tomb — the  per* 
Bonal  relation  between  her  father  and  her  husband  was  broken 
np.  Caesar  attempted  to  re-establish  the  ties  nf  affinity  which 
£ite  had  severed;  he  asked  for  himself  the  hand  uf  the  unly 
daughter  cif  Pompeius,  and  uffered  Octavlo,  liis  sister's  grand* 
daughtci',  who  was  now  his  nenrcst  relative,  in  marriage  to  hia 
fellow-regent;  but  Pompeius  left  his  daughter  to  her  exiat- 
iiig  husband  FauBtus  Sulla  the  son  of  the  regent,  &nd  he 
himself  tnurricd  the  daughter  of  Quintua  Mctellus  Scipio. 
The  personal  breach  had  unmistHkeably  begun,  tind  it  was 
Pompeius  who  drew  batk  his  hand.  It  was  expected  that  a 
political  breach  would  at  once  follow ;  but  in  this  people 
were  mistaken  ;  in  public  affairs  a  collegiate  understanding 
continued  fora  tiino  to  subsist.  The  reason  was,  that  Caesar 
did  not  wish  publicly  to  dissolve  the  relation  before  the  sub- 
jugation of  Gaul  was  accomplished,  and  Pompeius  did  nol 
wish  to  dissolve  it  before  the  governing  authorities  and  Italy 
should  be  wholly  reduced  under  his  power  by  his  investiture 
vith  the  dictatorship.  It  is  singular,  but  yet  readily  admita 
of  explanation,  that  the  regents  under  these  circumstances 
supported  each  other ;  Ponipeius  after  the  disaster  of  Adua* 
tuca  in  the  winter  of  700  handed  over  one  of  his 
Italian  legions  that  were  dismissed  on  furlough 
by  way  of  loan  to  Caesar ;  on  the  other  hand  Cacsftr  granted 
his  consent  and  his  moral  support  to  Pompeius  in  the  r^ 
pressive  meiisurcs  which  the  latter  took  against  the  stubborn 
republican  opposition. 

It  was  only  after  Pompeius  had   in  this  way  procured 
K.  for  himself  at  the  beginning  of  702  the  undivided 

IhipoV™*  consulship  and  an  influence  in  the  capital  tfaor- 
Pompeiu.  oughly  outweighing  that  of  Caesar,  and  after  all 
the  men  capable  of  arms  in  Italy  had  tendered  their  military 
oath  to  himself  persimaily  and  in  his  name,  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  break  as  soon  as  possible  fbrniaHy  with 
Caesar ;  and  the  design  became  distinctly  enough  apparent 
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That  the  judicial  prosecution  which  took  place 
^iSaSu  by  ft^i*  ^^^  tumult  on  the  Appian  Way  lighted  with 
oaOMMT  unsparing  severity  precisely  on  the  old  democrat- 
ic partisans  of  Caesar  (p.  393),  might  perhaps 
pass  as  a  mere  awkwardness.  That  the  new  law  against 
electioneering  intrigues,  which  had  retrospective  effecl  as 
far  as  684,  included  also  the  dubious  proceeding! 
at  Giesar's  candidature  for  the  consulship  (p. 
391),  might  likewise  be  nothing  more,  although  not  a  few 
Caesarians  thought  that  they  perceived  in  it  a  definite  design 
But  people  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes,  however  willing 
they  might  be  to  do  so,  when  Pompeius  did  not  select  for 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  his  former  father-in-law 
Caesar,  as  was  fitting  in  th^  Hrcumstances  of  the  case  and 
was  in  many  quarters  i^smanded,  but  luisociated  with  him- 
self a  puppet  wholly  dependent  on  him  in  his  new'father-in> 
law  Scipio  (p.  394) ;  and  still  less,  when  Pompeius  at  the 
samf^  time  got  the  governorship  of  the  two  Spains  continued 
to  him  for  five  ye^rs  more,  that  is  to  709,  and  a 
considerable  fixed  sum  appropriated  from  the 
Btate-chest  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  not  only  without 
stipulating  for  a  like  prolongation  of  command  and  a  like 
grant  of  money  to  Caesar,  but  even  while  labouring  ulteriorly 
to  efTect  the  recall  of  Caesar  before  the  term  formerly  agreed 
on  through  the  new  regulations  which  were  issued  at  the 
same  time  regarding  the  holding  of  the  governorships. 
These  encroachments  were  unmistakeably  calculated  to  un- 
dermine Caesar's  position  and  eventually  to  overthrow  him. 
The  moment  could  not  be  more  favourable.  Caesar  had 
conceded  so  much  to  Pompeius  at  Luca,  only  because  Cras^ 
BUS  and  his  Syrian  army  would  hecessai-ily,  in  the  event  of 
any  rupture  with  Pompeius,  be  thrown  into  Caesar's  scale; 
for  upon  Crassus — who  since  the  times  of  Sulla  had  been 
at  the  deepest  enmity  with  Pompeius  and  almost  as  long 
politically  and  personally  allied  with  Caesar,  and  who  from 
his  peculiar  character  at  all  events,  if  he  could  not  himself 
be  k'ng  of  Rome,  would  have  been  content  to  be  the  new 
king's  banker-— Caesar  could  always  reckon,  and  cx)uld  havt 
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n*  flpjii'f'npnsion  at  all  of  seeing  Crassus  enlar  into  «n  k1I» 
mice  with  hla  enemis's.  Tlie  cntastrtiphe  of  Junt 
701,  by  which  army  and  general  in  Syria 
psHahed,  wus  thcrelbre  a  terribly  severe  blow  for  Caduir, 
A  i^w  n-iimths  later  the  nntiuiiitl  insurrection  burst  furili 
nir-re  violently  than  ever  in  Gniil,  just  when  it  haij  seemed 
Conipletely  subdued,  and  for  the  first  time  Caesar  there 
eiicijiiDtered  an  equal  opponent  in  the  Arvcrnian  king  Vcr- 
cin(»ctf)rit.  Once  more  fate  had  been  working  for  Poiiipi.4ui; 
Otaesus  was  dead,  all  Gaul  waa  in  revolt,  Fompeius  was 
praoticaily  dictator  of  Rome  and  maater  of  tlit?  senate 
Wliftt  ini^^ht  have  happened,  if  be  had  now,  instead  of  r& 
mtitely  iiitn^uing  against  Caesar,  summarily  compelW  the 
burgesses  or  the  senate  to  recall  Caesar  at  once  from  Gauj'! 
But  Fompeius  never  understood  bow  to  take  advantage  of 
fortune.  He  heralded  the  breach  dearly  enough ;  already 
^  in  702  his  acla  left  no  doubt  about  it,  and  in  the 

sprinjr  of  703  he  openly  expressed  his  purpose 
of  bri'iiking  with  Caesar ;  but  he  did  not  break 
with  him,  ami  alloweij  the  months  to  slip  away  unemployed. 
But  however  Fompeius  might  delay,  the  crisis  was  inc«3- 
aantly  urged  on  by  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
party  Stances.     The  impending  war  was  not  eventually 

tb«i>rft-  a  struggle  between  republic  and  monarchy — for 

"  '""  that  had  been  virtually  decided  years  before^ 

but  a  struggle  between  Fompeius  and  Caesar  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  Rome.  But  neither  of  the  pretenders 
found  his  account  in  uttering  the  plain  truth ;  he  would  have 
thereby  driven  all  that  very  respectable  portion  of  the  bur- 
gesses, which  desired  the  continuance  of  the  republic  and 
believed  in  its  possibility,  directly  into  the  camp  of  his 
opponent.  The  old  battle-cries  raised  by  Gracohua  and 
Dri««s,  ^inna  and  SulJn,  used  up  and  meaningless  as  they 
were,  remained  still  jiiiod  enough  for  watchwords  ■□  the 
struggle  of  the  two  genends  contending  for  sole  power;  and 
though  for  the  moment  both  Poinpeiua  and  Caesar  ranked 
themselves  officially  with  the  so-called  popular-  party,  i( 
oorild  not  bo  for  a  moment   doubtful  that  Caesar  would 
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inscribe  on  his  banner  the  people  and  democratic  progress, 
Ponipeiiis  the  aristocracy  and  the  legitimate  constitution. 
Caesar  had  no  choice.  He  was  from  the  outset  and  very 
earnestly  a  democrat ;  the  monarchy  as  he  under 
mocTvcy  stood  it  differed  more  in  name  than  in  i^litj 
as      aesar.     ^p^j^j  ^j^^  Gracchan  government  of  the  people*, 

and  he  was  too  magnanimous  and  too  profound  a  statesman 
to  conceal  his  colours  and  to  fight  under  any  other  escutcheon 
than  his  own.  The  immediate  advantage  no  doubt,  which 
this  battle-cry  brought  to  him,  was  trifling;  it  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  he  wtis  thereby  relieved 
from  the  inconvenience  of  directly  naming  the  kingdom,  and 
so  alarming  the  mass  of  the  lukewarm  and  his  own  adher- 
ents by  that  detested  word.  The  democratic  banner  hardly 
yielded  farther  positive  gain,  since  the  ideals  of  Gracchus 
had  been  rendered  infamous  and  ridiculous  by  Clodius  ;  for 
where  was  there  now — laying  aside  perhaps  the  Trans- 
padanes— any  class  of  any  sort  of  importance,  which  would 
have  been  induced  by  the  battle-cries  K}i  the  democracy  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  1 

This  state  of  things  would  have  decided  the  part  of 
Pompeius  in  the  impending  struggle,  even  if 
i-acy  and  apart  from  this  it  had  not  been  self-evident  that 
ompeiua.  ^^  could  only  enter  into  it  as  the  general  of  the 
legitimate  republic  Nature  had  destined  him,  if  ever  any- 
one, to  be  a  member  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  nothing  but 
very  accidental  and  very  selfish  motives  had  carried  him 
over  as  a  deserter  from  the  aristocratic  to  the  democratic 
camp.  That  he  should  now  revert  to  his  SuUan  traditions, 
was  not  merely  natural,  but  in  every  respect  of  essential 
advantage.  Effete  as  was  the  democratic  cry,  the  conserva- 
tive cry  could  not  but  have  the  more  potent  effect,  if  it  pro* 
oeeded  from  the  right  man.  Perhaps  the  majority,  at  any 
rate  the  flower  of  the  burgesses,  belonged  to  the  constitu- 
tional party  ;  and  as  respected  its  numerical  and  moral 
strength  might  well  be  called  to  interfere  powerfully,  per- 
haps decisively,  in  the  impending  struggle  of  the  pretenders. 
it  wanted  nothing  but  p,  leader.     Marcus  Cato,  its  present 
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head,  (lid  th«  duty,  as  he  uDderatood  it,  uf  its  leader  amidal 
daily  peril  to  his  life  and  perbape  without  hope  of  success; 
tiis  fidi'lity  Co  duty  deserves  respeet,  but  to  be  the  last  at  a 
forlorn  post  is  commendable  in  the  sohlier,  not  in  the  genc' 
ral.  lie  hud  not  ifao  skill  eithi^r  tu  organize  or  to  bring  inlet 
aeti  in  at  the  proper  time  tho  powerful  reserve,  which  hod 
■pruitg  up  HK  ii  were  spnn  bin  ecus)  y  in  Italy  fur  the  party  n( 
the  -overthrown  gOTcrnment ;  and  he  had  for  good  reasons 
never  toade  any  pretension  to  the  military  leadership,  on 
which  everything  ultimately  depended.  If  instead  of  this 
man,  who  knew  not  how  to  net  either  as  party  chief  or  as 
general,  a  man  of  the  political  and  military  mark  of  Pom- 
peius  should  raife  the  banner  of  the  existiiij;  constitution, 
the  III  II I  lici  I  Jills  of  llnly  wonid  newssarily  flock  towards  it  in 
crowds,  that  under  it  they  might  help  to  %ht,  if  not  indeed 
for  the  kingship  of  Pompeius,  at  any  rate  against  the  king- 
ship of  Caesar, 

To  this  was  added  another  consideration  at  least  as  im- 
portant. It  was  characteristic  of  Pompeius,  even  when  be 
had  formejl  a  resolve,  not  to  be  able  to  tind  his  way  to  ita 
execution.  While  he  knew  perhaps  how  to  conduct  war 
but  certainly  not  how  to  declare  it,  the  Catonian  party,  al> 
though  assuredly  unable  to  conduct  it,  was  very  able  and 
above  all  very  ready  to  furnish  reasons  for  war  ogainat  the 
monarchy  which  was  in  cimrse  of  being  established.  Ac- 
cording lo  the  intention  of  Pompeius,  while  he  kept  himself 
aloof  and  in  his  pcj^uliar  way  now  talked  as  though  be  would 
immediately  depiirt  fur  his  Spanisli  provinces,  now  made 
preparations  as  though  he  would  set  out  to  take  the  com- 
mand on  the  Euphrates,  the  legitimate  governing  bo&id, 
namely  the  senate,  were  to  break  with  Caesar,  to  declare 
war  against  him,  and  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  it  to  Pom* 
pcius,  who  then,  yielding  to  the  general  desire,  was  lo  come 
forward  as  the  protector  of  the  constitution  against  dema- 
gog! co-monarch  ienl  plots,  as  an  upright  man  and  champion 
of  the  existiug  order  of  things  against  the  profligatea  and 
anarchists,  as  the  duly  installed  general  of  the  senat«  against 
the  Imjierator  of  the  street,  and  so  once  more  to  sftva  hit 
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eoiiDtry,  'Dius  Pompeius  gained  by  the  alliaiioe  with  tha 
conaervatives  both  a  second  army  in  addition  to  his  per- 
Bijtial  adherents,  and  a  suitable  wai^tnanifesto — advantiiget 
which  certainly  were  purchased  at  the  high  price  of  coale» 
oiiig  with  those  whu  were  in  principle  opposed  to  him.  Of 
the  countless  evils  involved  in  this  coalition,  there  was  d»- 
voloped  in  the  meantime  ouly  one — but  that  ali-endy  a  very 
grave  one — that  Ponipeiiis  surrendered  the  power  of  com- 
meacing  hoalilitics  against  Caesar  when  and  how  he  pleased, 
Kid  in  this  decisive  point  mode  himself  dependent  on  all  the 
soddents  and  caprices  of  an  aristocratic  corporation. 

Thus  th<    republican  opposition,  after  having  been  for 

jears  obliged  to  rest  content  witli  the  part  of  a 
Th^npubU-     Djpj-g  spectator  and   having   hardly  ventured  to 

whisper,  was  now  brought  back  once  more  to  the 
political  stage  by  the  impending  rupture  between  the  ra- 
gents.  It  consisted  primiirily  of  the  circle  which  rallied 
round  Cato — those  repsbiicans  who  were  resolved  to  ven- 
ture on  the  struggle  for  the  republic  and  against  the  mon- 
archy  under  all  circumstances,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  pitiful  issue  of  the  attempt  made  in  698 

(p.  373)  had  taught  tlicm  thfit  they  by  them- 
selves  alone  were  not  in  a  position  either  Ui  conduct  war  or 
even  to  call  it  forth ;  it  was  known  to  everyone  that  oven 
in  tite  senate,  while  the  whole  corporation  with  a  fow  iso- 
lated exceptions  was  averse  to  monarchy,  the  majority 
would  still  only  restore  the  oligarchic  govei-nment  if  it 
might  be  restored  without  danger — in  which  case,  to  be 
sure,  it  might  have  a  good  while  to  wait.  In  presence  of 
the  regents  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  this 
lnd'.*leut  majority,  which  desired  peace  above  all  things,  and 
at  any  price,  and  wns  averse  to  any  decided  action  and  moat 
of  all  to  a  decided  rupture  with  one  or  other  of  the  regents, 
the  only  possible  course  for  the  Cntonian  party  to  obtain  a 
restor»*.ion  of  the  old  rule  Iny  in  a  coalition  with  In?  lew 
dangerous  of  the  rulers.  If  Pompoius  acknowledged  ths 
oligarchic  constitution  and  offered  to  fight  for  it  against  Cae- 
Mr,  the  republican  opposition  might  and  must  recogniw 
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him  as  its  gonersl,  and  in  alliance  with  htm  jompti  the  timid 
majnriiy  to  »  dpclaration  of  war.  Thol  Poiii{<iiua  wiw  not 
quite  in  cnniest  with  hia  fidelity  tn  the  cimstilution,  otiilii 
indeed  c^ciipe  nobody  ;  but,  undecided  as  ho  was  in  every* 
thing,  he  hnd  by  no  meana  arrived  like  Caesar  nt  ft  cImi 
end  firm  (conviction  that  it  must  he.  the  first  butdnMa  of  i1h 
new  nionnrrh  to  sweep  (iff  thoroiigbly  and  windusively  the 
"ligarohic  lumber.  At  any  rate  thR  wnr  would  train  a 
reiilly  ri>|inbl[(an  army  Bnd  really  republican  gMiiirals ;  nnd, 
after  the  victory  over  Caesar,  they  might  priwced  with  mor« 
fcyoTirnUIp  prospeeta  to  set  aside  not  merely  one  of  llw 
monarclis,  but  the  monarchy  ilseif,  which  was  in  the  cowrso 
of  fiirniation.  Desperate  &a  was  the  cause  of  the  oligarchy, 
the  offer  <<f  Pompeius  to  become  its  aily  was  the  most 
favouralile  arrangement  possible  for  it. 

The  (»nclusion  of  the  alliance  l>etween  Pompeius  and 
the  Cutonian  parly  was  effected  with  compsra- 
iMinis  with      tive  Dipidity.     Already  during  the  dictiitorfhip 
"'       of  Pompeius  a  remnrknhle  approximation  had 
taken  place  belween  them.     The  whole  behaviour  of  Pom- 
peius  in  the  Milonian  crisis,  his  abrupt  repulse  of  the  mob 
that  offered  him  the  dictatorship,  his  distinct  declaration 
that  he  would  accept  this  office  cnly  from  the  senate,  hli  un- 
relenting severity  iigainst  disturbers  i)f  the  p<jflce  of  every 
sort  and  especially  Bi;ainst  the  ultra-democrats,  the  surprising 
complaisance  with  which  he  treated  Cato  and  those  who 
shared  his  views,  iippenned  as  much  calculated  to  gain  the 
men  of  order  as  they  were  offensive  to  the  democratic  Cne- 
Bar,     On  the  nther  hand  Cato  and  his  followers,  instead  nf 
combating  with  their  wonted  sternness  the  proposal  to  con- 
fer ihe  dictatorship  on  Pompeius,  had  made  it  with  imn.a 
teriiil  alterations  cif  form    their  own;    Pimpcius  h:id  r* 
ceived  the  undivided  consulship  immediately  from  the  hands 
of  Dibulus  and  Cjito.     While  the  Catonian  party  and  P'>m. 
peius  had  thus  at  least  a  tacit  under>landing  as  early  as  th< 
beginning  of  702,  the  iiliiancc  might  be  neld  aa 
formally  concluded,  when  at  the  consular  eleo 
tions  for  703  there  was  elected  not  Cato  hjuisolf 
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Indeed,  but — along  with  an  inai^ificant  man  beton^ing  to 
the  majority  of  the  senate— one  of  the  mo^l  decided  ndho 
rents  of  Cato,  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  Marcellue  wnt 
oo  furious  zealot  nnd  still  less  a  genius,  but  a  st«adfest  and 
strict  aristocrat,  just  the  right  man  to  declare  war  if  wiit 
vss  to  be  begun  with  Canaar.  As  the  case  stood,  this  olo> 
tion,  so  surprising  alter  the  repressive  measures  adopted 
immediately  bcfure  against  the  republican  opposition,  can 
hardly  have  i>ccurred  otherwise  than  with  the  consent,  or  at 
leaat  under  ihc  tacit  permission,  of  the  regent  of  Rome  for 
the  tinie  lieing.  Slowly  and  awkwardly,  but  surely  and 
steadily  Pompciua  moved  onward  to  the  rupture. 

It  waa  not  the  intention  of  Caesar  on  the  other  band  to 

£ill  out  at  this  moment  with  Pompcius.  He 
wtmutui       could  not  indeed  desire  seriously  and    perintv- 

nenlly  to  share  the  ruling  power  with  any  col- 
leugue,  least  of  all  with  one  of  so  secondary  a  sort  as  was 
Pompeius;  and  beyond  doubt  he  had  long  resolved  aft«r 
terminating  the  conquest  of  Gaul  to  take  the  sole  power  for 
himself,  and  in  case  of  need  to  extort  it  by  force  of  arms. 
But  a  man  like  Caesar,  in  whom  the  officer  was  thoiMughly 
subordinate  to  the  statesman,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  regulation  of  the  politi<.-al  organisni  by  force  of  arms 
doea  in  its  conseqiit-nces  deeply  and  often  permanently  di» 
organize  it ;  and  thej'ofore  he  could  not  but  seek  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  if  at  nil  possible,  by  peaceful  means  or  at  least 
without  oiKjn  civil  war.  But  even  if  civil  war  waa  not  to 
be  avoided,  he  could  not  desire  to  be  driven  to  it  at  a  time, 
when  in  Gaul  the  rising  of  Vercingetorix  imperilled  afreah 
■11  that  had  been  obtained  and  occupied  him  without  inter 

ruption  from  the  winter  of  701-702  U>  the  win- 
]^"  ter  .if  703,  and  when  Pompeius  and  the  o.nsti- 

tutional  party  opposed  to  him  on  pnuciple  wore 
dominant  in  Italy.  Accordingly  he  sought  to  preserve  (he 
relation  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  the  pence  unbroken, 
■nd   to  attain,  if  at  all   possible,  by  peaceful  means  ti)  Ihv 

consulship  for  706  already  promised  to  him  at 

LucH.     If  he  should  then  after  a  conclusive  set 
Vol.  IV.— 18* 
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tlemoiit  ot  Ct'ltic  alTairs  bi:  plut.'oiJ  in  o  rpguliii  manner  at 
the  heud  of  the  state,  hv,  who  was  still  more  decidedly  su. 
perior  tc)  Pompeius  aa  a  stateemun  than  as  a  general,  might 
will  rei:kun  on  out-manceuvring  the  latter  in  the  senslo- 
house  itn^l  ill  the  Forum  without  sp«cial  Oilficulty.  Perhapi 
it  was  passible  Ui  Rnd  out  Tor  fais  awkward,  v&ciUatiitg,  aid 
arrogfliii  rival  some  sort  of  honourable  and  uninfluiiutja. 
pontioti,  in  which  thu  latter  might  be  content  to  sink  into  a 
nullity  :  tiie  repeated  attempts  of  Caesar  to  ke«p  hitnac-]f 
related  b,v  marruge  to  Pontpeius,  may  have  been  designed 
to  pavo  tho,  way  for  such  a  solution  and  to  bring  about  ■ 
final  si'lllemcnt  of  tbe  old  quarrel  through  the  snweasion  of 
offspring  inhiriting  the  blood  of  both  competitors.  The 
repuMirau  opposition  would  Ihi^n  remain  without  a  Iiuider 
and  therefore  probably  quiet,  and  peace  would  be  preaerred. 
If  this  should  not  be  successful,  and  if  there  should  be,  aa 
was  certainly  possible,  a  neci'ssity  for  ultimately  resorting 
to  the  decision  of  arms,  Caesar  would  then  as  oonsul  in 
Rorne  dispose  of  the  compliant  majority  of  the  senate  ;  and 
he  could  impede  or  perhaps  frustrate  the  coalition  of  the 
Pompeians  and  the  republicaua,  and  conduct  the  war  tar 
more  suitably  and  more  advantageously,  than  if  he  now  aa 
proconsul  of  Gaul  gave  orders  to  march  against  the  senate 
and  its  general.  Certainly  the  success  of  this  plan  depend- 
ed on  Pompeius  being  good-natured  enough  to  let  Caesar 
still  obtain  the  consulship  for  706  promised  to 
him  at  Luca  ;  but,  even  if  it  failed,  it  would  be 
always  of  advantage  for  Caesar  to  have  given  practical  ami 
repeated  evidence  of  the  most  yielding  disposition.  On  the 
one  hand  time  would  thus  be  gained  for  attaining  his  obJc<-t 
m'^anwhile  in  Gaul ;  on  the  other  hand  his  opponents  woulJ 
be  left  with  the  odium  of  initiating  the  rupture  and  conse- 
quently the  civil  war — which  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  Cassar  with  reference  to  the  majority  of  the  senate  and 
the  party  of  material  interests,  and  more  espedally  with 
reference  to  his  own  soldiers. 

On  these  views  he  acted.     lie  armed   certainlj  ;    tha 
aumber  of  his  legions  was  nused  through  new  levies  in  tiie 
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j^^i  winter  of   702-703   to   eleven,    including   that 

borrowed    (lotn    Ponipeiiia.      But  at   the  same 
time  he  expressly  aud  openly  approvi^d  of  Pompeiua'  con- 
duct during  the  dictatorship  and  the  restoration  of  order  in 
thu  capital  which  he  had  effected,  rejected  the  warnings  of 
oflidous  friends  as  calumnies,  reckoned  every  day  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  postponing  the  catastrophe  a  gain,  over 
looked  whatever  could  be  overlooked  and  bore  wh&tevei 
oould  be  borne — immoveably  adhering  only  to  the  one  de 
cisive  demand   that,  when  his  governorship  n( 
Gaul  came  to  an  end  with  705,  the  second  con- 
sulship, admissible  by  republican  state-law  and  promised  to 
him  according  to  agreement  by  his  colleague, 
should  be  granted  to  him  for  the  year  706. 
This  very  demand  became  the  b#tlc-ficld  of  the  diplo- 
j^^^^         matic  war  which  now   begun.     If  Catsnr  were 
"on^  compelled  either  to  resign  his  office  of  governor 

OwBT.  before  the  last  day  of  December  705,  or  to  postp 

pone  the  assumption  of  the  magistracy  in  the 
capitji!  IjeyoLiU  the  1st  January  706,  so  tliat  he 
should  remain  for  a  time  Iwtween  the  governorship  and  the 
consulate  without  office,  and  consequently  liable  to  criminal 
impeachment — which  according  to  Uooian  law  w'us  only  al- 
lowable against  one  who  was  not  in  oflic<. — the  ptibtic  h.id 
good  reason  to  prophesy  for  him  in  this  case  the  fate  of 
Milo,  because  Cato  hnd  for  long  been  ready  to  Impeach  him 
and  Pompcius  was  a  more  than  doubtful  protector. 

Now,  to  attain  that  object,  Caesar's  opponents  had  a 
very  simple  means.  According  to  the  existing 
bvp'o»iw  oidin.inee  as  to  elccliuns,  every  euiididate  for  tl.e 
T^M^iUp.  consulship  was  obliged  to  umiouuce  iiimsi-lf  per- 
sonally to  the  presiding  magistnite,  and  to  ci)iis* 
bis  name  to  be  it.seribed  on  the  official  list  of  eandidaled 
before  the  election,  that  is  half  a  year  before  entering  on 
office.  It  had  probably  been  regarded  in  the  conferences  at 
Luce  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Caes;ir  would  be  released 
from  this  obligation,  which  was  purely  formal  and  was  very 
ut\eB  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  decree  to  that  effect  had  not 
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yet  been  issued,  and,  as  Pornpeiu>,  waa  now  in  pi  wssioii  of 
tlie  decretive  machinery,  Caesar  depended  in  tbit  n'spect  on 
the  good  will  of  liis  rival.  Pompeiiis  ineomprehensiWj 
abandfmc'i  of  liia  own  accord  this  completely  sauure  [nisi- 

tion;  with  his  consent  Bnd  during  his  diol»^o^ 

ship  I)  the  per  nal  appeamnee  of  Ciiesfir 
was  dispen-ied  witti  by  a  trifiuindfln  law.  When  howevw 
■oon  uftLTWiirds  the  new  election-ordinanoe  {p.  391)  wat 
issued,  the  obligation  of  candidates  personally  to  enrtill 
themselves  was  repeated  in  general  terms,  and  no  exception 
was  inserted  in  fevoiir  of  those  released  from  it  hy  earlier 
resoluiioii  of  the  people  ;  according  to  strict  form  Ihe  privi- 
lege grantpd  in  ftvour  of  Caesar  was  cancelled  by  the  later 
general  law,  Caesar  complained,  and  the  el.iusc  was  suhs*^ 
quently  appended  bu  Vnot  confirmed  by  special  decFM  of  the 
people,  so  that  this  enactment  inserted  by  mere  Interpol*- 
tion  in  the  already  promulgated  law  could  only  be  looked 
on  dejure  as  a  nullity.  Where  Pompeius,  therefore,  might 
have  simply  kept  by  the  law,  he  had  preferred  first  to  make 
a  spontaneous  concession,  then  to  recall  it,  and  lastly  to 
palliate  this  recall  in  a  manner  most  ill^at. 

While  in  this  way  the  shortening  of  Caesar's  govemoi- 
AtternDtio  ^'''P  *"*  ""'y  aimed  at  indirectly,  the  regula- 
Aoiten  tions  aa  to  the  governorships  issued  at  the  same 

i?7wi"ir-        time  sought  the  same  object  directly.     The  ten 

years  for  which  the  governorship  had  been  at^ 
jred  to  Caesar,  latterly  through  the  law  proposed  by  Pom- 
peius himself  in  concert  with  Crassiis,  ran  according  to  the 

usual  mode  of  reckoning  from  1  March  69ri  to 
Jj  the  last  day  of  February  705.     As.  however, 

according  to  the  earlier  practice,  the  proconsuj 
or  propraetor  had  the  right  of  entering  on  his  provincia] 
magistracy  immediately  after  the  termination  of  liis  firs^ 
year  of  office,  the  successor  of  Caesar  was  to  be  nominated^ 

not  from  the  urb.in  magistrates  of  704,  'jut  from 
(J,  those  of  705,  and  could  not  therefore  ent^r  bfr 

*»■  fi.re  I  St  Jan.  706.     Su  far  Caesar  had  still  during 

"■  the  last  ten  months  of  the  year  706  a  right  t» 
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the  commiuid,  not,  on  the  ground  of  the  Pontpeio-I.tciniac 
Iftw,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  old  rule  that  a  command  wiili 
ft  set  term  still  continued  after  the  expiry  of  the  term  up  to 
tho  arrival  of  the  successor.     But  now,  since  the  new  ri.'gu- 
lation  of  702  called  to  the  governorships  not  the 
consuls  and   praetors  going   out,  but  those  who 
bid  gone  out  five  years  ago  or  more,  and  thus  prescribed  an 
interval  between  the  civil  magistracy  and  the  command  in- 
Btend   of  the  previous   immediate   sequence,  there   was   no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  straightway  tilling  up  from  another 
quarter  evury  legally  vacant  governorship.     The  pitiful  dis- 
simulation and  procrastinating  artifice  of  Pompcius  are  after 
a  remarkable  manner  mixed  up,  in  these  orrongements,  with 
the  wily  formalism  and  the  constitutional  erudition  of  the 
republican  party.     Years  before  these  weapons  of  state-law 
could  be  employed,  they  had  them  duly  prepared,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  on  the  one  hand  to  compel  Caesar 
to  the  resignation  of  his  command  from  the  day  when  the 
term  secured  to  him  by  Pompeiua'  own  law  expired,  that  ia 
from  the  1st  March  705,  by  sending  auc«essori 
to  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  be  able  to  treat 
as  null  and  void  the  votes  tendered  for  him  at  the  elections 
for  706.     Caesar,  not  in  a  position  to  hinder 
these  moves,  kept  silence  and  left  things  to  their 
own  course. 

Gradually  therefore  Ihe  slow  course  of  constitutional 
J.  .  .  procedure  developed   itself.     Acci)rding  to  cjis- 

Joc™a      torn  the  senate  had  to  deliberate  on  the  govern- 
19.    '  orshipa  of  the  year  705,  sti  far  as  they  went  to 

•,i.  former  consuls,  at  the  beginning  of  703,  so  fiir 

as  they  went  to  former  praetors,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  704 ;  that  i^arlier  deliberation  gave  the 
^rst  oxiasion  to  discuss  the  nomination  of  new  governora 
for  the  two  Guuls  in  tho  senate,  and  thereby  the  first  oooft- 
•ion  for  open  collision  between  thi;  constitutional  party 
pushed  forward  by  Pompeius  and  the  senatoriiil  supporters 
of  Caesar.  The  consul  Marcus  Marcellus  introduced  a  pro> 
poaal  to  give  Uie  two  provinces  hitherto  administered  by 
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die  pf woiiBul  GiiiuB  Csesar  from  tholstMank 
705  to  the  two  cunsulurs  ubii  were  to  bu  pro 
viiliMl  wtLli  gijvernorsliips  for  tliat  year,  Tfae  loiig-repressed 
indignation  buret  forth  in  a  torrent  through  the  sluice  ontM 
opened  ;  everything  that  the  Cntoniuns  were  meditAi'mg 
•gainst  Cui^sar  %«  ward  in  these  discusBiunii. 

Fur  theiLi  it  waa  v».  ,  that  the  right  gi-aiited  b/ 

ekceptionul  law  t. pr.  I  Caesar  of  announcing  hia 

candidatii  I'l'  for  the  cuneul  n  abBciicc  bad  been  again 

canculled  bj  a  aubsequent  ui  of  the  pfoplc,  and  that  iba 

reservation  inserted  in  ibe  i<>v>^i'  wus  invalid.  The  sunaUi 
ahould  ill  their  opinion  cause  the  eamct  magistfate,  now  that 
the  subjugation  of  Gaul  was  ended,  to  discbargc  immedi- 
ately the  Koldiora  who  had  served  mil  their  time.  The  be- 
atowal  of  burgess-riglits  und  i«tublishint-nt  of  colt^nies  by 
Caesar  in  Upper  Italy  wore  described  by  them  aa  unconati- 
tutional  and  null ;  in  further  illustration  of  which  Marcellut 
ordained  that  a  respectful  senator  of  the  Caesarian  colony 
of  Conium,  who,  even  if  that  place  had  not  burgess  but 
only  Latin  rights,  was  entitled  to  lay  cluim  to  lloman  citi- 
zenahip  (p.  376),  should  receive  the  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing, which  was  admissible  only  in  the  case  of  non-bui^essee. 
The  supporters  of  Caesar  at  lliis  time — among  whom 
Gains  Vibius  Ponsa,  who  was  the  son  of  a  uiau  proscribed 
by  Sutla  but  yet  had  entered  on  a  political  career,  formerly 
an  oHicer  in  Caesar's  army  and  in  this  year  tiibuiie  of  the 
people,  was  the  most  notable — odirined  in  the  senate  that 
both  the  stale  of  things  in  Gaul  and  equity  demanded  not 
only  that  Caesar  should  not  be  recalled  before  the  time,  but 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  command  along  with 
the  coiibulsbip  ;  and  they  pointed  beyond  doubt  to  the  fiicta, 
that  a  few  years  previously  Pumpeius  had  just  in  the  same 
way  com>>iried  the  Spanish  governorships  with  the  consulate, 
that  even  at  the  present  time,  besides  the  important  office 
of  superintend  in  {;  the  supply  of  food  to  the  capital,  be  bol.? 
the  Bupri^niu  command  in  Italy  in  addition  to  the  Spanial^ 
and  that  in  fact  the  whole  men  capable  of  arms  had  be«a 
sworn  ii  by  him  and  bad  not  yet  beer,  released  from  their 
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The  process  bei^an  to  take  shape,  but  its  couren  was  not 
Of]  that  acxxtuut  more,  rapid.    The  majority  of  the  senate, 
seeing  the  breach  approodting,  allowed  no  sitting  capable  of 
issuing  a  decree  to  take  place  for  months  ;  and  other  months 
in  their  turn  were  lost  through  the  solemn  prucrastinatioD 
of  Pompeius,     At  length  the  latter  broke  the  Mtcnoe  aiid 
ranged  himself,  ic  a  reserved   and  vacillating  feshioti  on 
usual  but  yet  plainly  enough,  on  the  side  of  the  conEtitu- 
tional  party  agninat  his  former  ally.     Ho  summarily  and 
abruptly  rejected  the  demand  of  the  Coesarians  that  theii 
master  should  be  allowed  to  oonjoin  the  consulship  and  the 
prooonsulship ;  this  demand,  he  added  with  blunt  coarse 
ness,  seemed  to  him  no  better  than  if  a  son  should  offer  to 
flog  his  father.     He  approved  in  principle  the  proposal  of 
Marcellus,  in  so  far  as  he  too  declared  that  he  would  not 
allow  Caesar  directly  to  attach  the  consulship  to  the  pro- 
oonsulship.    He  hinted,  however,  although  without  making 
any  binding  dedaralion  on  the  point,  that  they  would  per* 
haps  grant  to  Caesar  admisaion  to  the  elections 
for  706  without  requiring  his  personal  announce- 
stent,  OS  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  governorship  at  ths 
utmost  to  the  13th  Nov,  705.     But  in  the  mean 
time  the  incorrigible  procrastinator  consenti;d  to 
tiie  postponement  of  the  nomination  of  successors  to  the 
last  day  of  Feb.  704,  which  was  asked  by  the 
representatives  of  Caesar,  probably  on  the  ground 
of  a  clause  of  the  Pompeio-l.icinian  law  forbidding  any  dis- 
cussion in  the  senate  as  to  the  nomination  of  successoi's  bo- 
fcre  the  beginning  of  Ciicsar's  lost  year  of  odice. 

To  this  effect  accordingly  the  senate  deeiei-d  (29  Sept. 
^  703).     The  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  gov.^rnor- 

ships  was  placed  in  tlie  order  of  the  day  f<ir  the 
"■  1st  March  704  ;  but  even  now  it  was  attempted 

to  break  up  the  army  of  Caesar — just  us  had  formerly  been 
done  by  decree  of  the  people  with  tlie  army  of  Lucullus 
(pp.  94,  130) — by  indnoing  his  veterans  to  apply  to  the 
■enate  for  their  discharge.  Caesar's  supporters  eRci'ted,  in- 
deed,  aa  far  as  they  const itntionnlly  oould,  the  cancelling  o/ 
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these  (JecrPCB  by  their  ixibunidnn  veto ;  but  Pompuios  vwj 
distincily  di^clarcd  that  the  magistrates  were  buiiiid  unomv 
ditioiiallj  to  obey  the  senate,  and  that  uit«r<*aai"n«  mkI 
niiniliir  untiqtiated  furmatities  should  produce  no  (.'bugui 
Tiie  oligarehicol  piirty,  whose  organ  Pompejus  now  mndt 
himself,  betrayed  not  abacurely  the  design,  in  ihc  fwut  "f 
i  victory,  of  revising  the  constitution  iu  their  sense  and  r» 
moving  pverything  which  had  even  the  senililanco  of  popu- 
lar freedom  ;  M  indeed,  doubtless  for  this  reason,  it  omittod 
to  avail  itself  of  the  comilia  at  all  in  its  attackK  (lire«l«J 
against  Caesar.  The  onalliion  between  Poiiipeiua  nnd  llif 
constitutional  party  was  thus  fbrtnally  dc^ls.red  ;  senuriiw 
too  wasj  already  evidently  passed  oti  Ciiesar,  and  tbi-  Icnn 
of  its  promulgation  was  siiiiply  postponed.  The  fli^iinns 
for  the  following  year  proved  thoroughly  adverse  to  him. 

During  these  party  mnnceuvres  i>f  his  antagi'uists  pre- 
Coontm-  paratory  to  war,  Caesar  hiid  succeeded  in  getting 
""ta5  '''*'  "^  '''^  Gallic  insurrection  and  restoring  the 
c»M«r.  state  of  peace  in  the  whole  subject  territory. 

"'  As  early  as  the  summer  of  703,  under  the  con- 

venient pretext  of  defending  the  frontier  (p.  350)  but  evi- 
dently in  token  of  the  f;ict  that  the  l^iOns  in  Gaul  were 
now  beginning  to  be  no  longer  needed  there,  he  moved  oce 
of  them  to  North  Italy,  lie  could  not  avoid  perceiving 
now  at  any  rat«,  if  not  earlier,  that  he  would  not  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword  against  his  fellow-ciii- 
Kens ;  nevertheless,  as  it  was  highly  desirable  to  leave  the 
legions  still  for  a  time  in  the  ban-ly  pacified  Gaul,  he  sought 
even  yet  to  procrastinate,  and,  well  acquainted  with  the  ts- 
trenie  love  of  peace  in  the  majority  of  the  senate,  did  not 
sbsndon  the  hope,  of  still  reslratning  them  from  the  deeUra- 
tion  of  war  in  spite  of  the  pressure  exercised  over  them  by 
Poinpeius,  He  did  not  even  he«ltate  to  make  great  saori- 
lioes,  if  only  he  niight  avoid  for  the  present  opL^n  variance 
with  the  sKpri'me  governing  board.  When  the  senate  (in 
the  spring  of  704)  at  the  suggoelion  of  Poin- 
pt^ins  requested  biith  him  and  Caesar  to  fiimisb 
Mwh  a  legion  for  the  iinpendiug  Parthian  war  (p.  407)  and 
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when  agreeablv  to  this  resolution  Poin]>eiHs  dematideil  back 
from  Caesar  the  legion  lent  to  him  some  years  bcilne,  so  ai 
to  sen^  it  to  Syria,  Caesar  complied  with  the  double  lio- 
mand,  because  neither  the  opportuneness  of  this  decree  of 
the  senate  nor  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  Pompeius  oould 
in  themselves  be  disputed,  and  the  keeping  within  tli« 
bounds  of  the  law  and  of  formal  loyalty  wns  of  more  eon- 
sequence  to  Caesar  than  a  few  thousand  soldiers.  The  two 
legions  came  without  delay  and  placed  Ihcmseives  nt  (ha 
disposal  of  the  government,  but  instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  latter  kept  them  at  Cnpua  in  readiness 
for  Pompeius ;  and  the  public  had  once  more  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  comparing  the  manifest  endeavours  of  Caesar  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  perfidioiis  preparations  for  war  of 
his  opponents. 

For  the  discussions  with  the  senate  Caesar  had  succeed- 
^^  ed  in  purehnsing  not  only  one  of  the  consuls  of 

the  year,  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  but  above  all 
the  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Curio,  pmbably  the  most 
eminent  among  the  many  brilliant  profligates  of  this  epoch  ; " 
unsurpassed  in  refined  elegance,  in  fluent  and  clever  oratory, 
in  dexterity  of  intrigue,  and  in  that  energy  which  in  the 
case  of  vigorous  but  vicious  characters  bestirs  itself  only 
the  more  powerfully  amid  the  pauses  of  idli'ness ;  but  also 
unsurpassed  in  his  dissolute  life,  in  his  talent  for  borrowing 
— his  debts  were  estimated  at  60.000,000  sesterces  (£600,- 
000) — and  in  his  mora!  and  politiml  want  of  principle. 
He  had  previously  offered  himself  to  be  bought  by  Caesar 
and  had  been  rejected  ;  the  talent,  which  he  thenceforward 
displayed  in  his  att-ieks  on  Caesar,  induced  ihe  latter  subsiv 
quontiy  to  buy  him  np — the  price  was  high,  but  the  com^ 
tnodity  waa  worth  the  money. 

Curio  had  in  the  first  months  of  his  tribunate  of  the 

people  played  the  independent  republican,  and 

laite  nail     had  as  such  thundered  both  against  Caesar  and 

*"""        against    Pompeius.      He   availed    himself   with 

•  ffonw ittgtnictimiJKt  ut^uam (Vc'd.  li.  48). 
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uki  Pom-       rare  skill  of  the  apparentlj  Impartial  utaniling 
w,  which  this  gave  him,  when  in  March  704  thi 

propc«al  as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  governorships  for 
the  next  year  came  up  afresh  for  discussion  in  the  senate 
he  completely  approved  the  decree,  but  asked  that  it  pJiould 
be  at  the  same  time  extended  to  Pompeius  and  his  extraor- 
dinary commands.  His  arguments— that  a  constitutional 
state  of  things  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  all  exceptional  positions,  that  Pompeius  as  merely  en- 
trusted by  the  senate  with  the  proconsulship  could  still  lesf 
than  Caesar  refuse  obedience  to  it,  that  the  mere  removal 
of  one  of  the  two  generals  would  only  increase  the  danger 
to  the  constitution— carried  complete  conviction  to  super* 
ficial  politicians  and  to  the  public  at  large ;  and  the  dedara' 
tion  of  Curio,  tiiat  he  intended  to  prevent  any  one-sided 
proceedings  against  Caesar  by  the  veto  constitutionally  be- 
longing to  him,  met  with  much  approval  in  and  out  of  the 
senate.  Caesar  declared  his  consent  at  once  to  Curio's  pro- 
posal and  offered  to  resign  his  governorship  and  command 
at  any  moment  on  the  summons  of  the  senate,  provided 
Pompeius  would  do  the  sariio ;  he  might  safely  do  so,  for 
Pompeius  without  his  Itulo-Sj)anish  command  was  no  longer 
to  be  feared.  Pompeius  again  for  thai  very  reason  could 
not  but  refuse ;  his  re])Iy — tliat  Cae^iar  must  first  resign, 
and  that  he  meant  speedily  to  follow  the  example  thus  set 
— was  the  less  satisfactory,  that  he  did  not  evi  n  specify  a 
definiUi  term  for  his  retirement.  Again  the  decision  was 
delayed  for  mouths  ;  Pompeius  and  the  Catonians,  perceiv- 
ing the  dubious  humour  of  the  majority  of  the  senate,  did 
not  venture  to  bring  Curio's  proposal  to  a  vote.  Caesar 
employed  the  summer  in  establishing  the  state  of  peace  in 
the  regions  which  he  had  conquered,  in  holding  a  great  n^ 
view  of  his  troops  on  the  Scheldt,  and  in  making  a  tri- 
umphal man^h  through  the  province  of  Nortli  Italy  whicli 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him  ;  autunm  found  him  in  Ka 
venna,  the  soul  hern  frontier-town  of  his  province. 

The  vote  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed  ^n  Curio'a 
proposal  at  length  took  place,  and  exhibited  the  defeat  of 
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the  party  of  Pompeius  and  Cato  in  all  its  extent. 


Pompeiiu        Bj  370  votcs  against  20  the  senate  resolved  that 
MkUedT         the  proconsuls  of  Spain  and  Gaul  should  both 

be  called  upon  to  resign  their  offices ;  and  with 
boundless  joy  the  good  burgesses  of  Rome  heard  the  glad 
news  of  the  saving  achievement  of  Curio.  Pompeius  was 
thus  recalled  by  the  senate  no  less  than  Caesar,  and  i»  hile 
Caesar  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  command,  Pompeius 
positively  refused  obedience.  The  presiding  consul  Gadus 
Marcellus,  cousin  of  Marcus  Marcellus  and  like  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  Catonian  party,  addressed  a  severe  lecture 
to  the  servile  majority  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  vexatious  to 
be  thus  beaten  in  their  own  camp  and  beaten  by  means  of  a 
phalanx  of  poltroons.  But  where  was  victory  to  come  from 
under  a  leader,  who,  instead  of  shortly  and  distinctly  dic- 
tating his  orders  to  the  senators,  resorted  in  his  old  days  a 
second  time  to  the  instructions  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric, 
that  with  eloquence  polished  up  afr&sh  he  might  encounter 
the  vigorous  and  brilliant  talents  of  Curio  ? 

The  coalition,  defeated  in  the  senate,  was  in  the  most 

painful  position.  The  Catonian  section  had  un- 
^^JJ***°^     der taken  to  push  matters  to  a  rupture  and  to 

carry  the  senate  along  with  them,  and  now  saw 
their  vessel  stranded  afler  a  most  vexatious  manner  on  the 
sandbanks  of  the  indolent  majority.  Their  leaders  had  to 
listen  in  their  conferences  to  the  bitterest  reproaches  from 
Pompeius ;  he  pointed  out  emphatically  and  with  entire 
justice  the  dangers  of  the  seeming  peace ;  and,  though  it 
depended  on  himself  alone  to  cut  the  knot  by  rapid  action, 
his  allies  knew  very  well  that  they  could  never  expect  th'.s 
from  him,  and  that  it  was  for  them,  as  they  had  promised, 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  After  the  champions  (if  the 
constitution  and  of  senatorial  government  had  already  de- 
clared the  constitutional  rights  of  the  burgesses  and  of  thu 
tribunes  of  the  people  to  be  meaningless  formalities  (p. 
424),  they  now  found  themselves  driven  by  necessity  to 
treat  the  constitutional  decisions  of  the  senate  itself  in  a 
limilar  manner  and,  as  the  legitimate  government  would 
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not  lot  itaelf  be  snvcd  with  its  own  conscnl,  to  asve  It 
Against  its  will.  This  was  ui?ither  new  nor  acridenUl; 
SulU  (iii.  431)  and  Lucullus  (p.  82)  had  be«>n  obli^  Ui 
carry  every  eDergetio  resolution  conceived  by  them  in  Ibt 
irue  interest  of  the  government  with  a  high  hand  irreape* 
tive  o(  it,  just  as  Cnto  and  his  frinida  now  proposed  to  Att  • 
the  Tiiachlnery  of  the  conatituljon  wns  in  fact  utterly  c£r«t«, 
and  tlie  i^enute  was  now — aa  the  comitia  bad  been  for  r«nta 
riea — notliing  but  a  worn  out  wlioel  slipping  coiistantly  out 
of  its  triifli. 

It  was  rumoured  (Oct.  704)  IJiat  Caesar  had  moved  fojf 
„  legions  from   Tranaalpine   into   Cisulpinu    Gaiit 

and  Biationed   them   at  Pl.ieentia.     This   tran» 
feretioe  <if  tnmpH  wns  of  itself  within   the   prf-rogiUivc  of 
the  governor ;  Curio  moreover  palpably  ^owed  in  th«  M» 
ate  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  rumour ;  and  they  by  a 
majority  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  consul  Gaius  Mnrcel- 
lue  to  give  Foinpcius  on  the  strength  of  it  orders  to  march 
against  Cae^inr.     Yet  the  said  consul,  in  concert  with  tha 
two  consuls  elected  for  705  who  likewiae  be- 
longed to  the  Catonian  party,  proceeded  to  Pom. 
pejus,  and  these  three  men  by  virtue  of  their  own  plenitude 
of  power  requested  the  general  to  put  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Capua,  and  to  call  the  Italian 
militia  to  aims  at  his  discretion.     A  more  inlbrmal  authori- 
zation for  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war  can  hardly  bo 
conceived ;  but  people  had  no  longer  time  to  attend  to  such 
secondary  matters;  Pompeius  accepted  it.     The  military 
preparations,  the  levies  began  ;  in  order  person- 
ally to  forward  them,  Pompeius  left  the  capital 
in  December  7IM. 

Caesar  lind  fully  attained  the  object  of  devolving  the 
initiative  of  civil  war  on  his  opponents.  I]« 
Biatum  of  had,  while  himself  keeping  on  legal  ground, 
compelled  Pompeius  to  declare  war,  and  to  de- 
clare it  not  as  representative  of  tlie  legitimate  authority, 
but  as  general  of  an  openly  revoliilionury  minority  of  tbe 
(cnate  which  overawed  tlie  majority.     This  result  was  ni  1 
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to  be  reckoned  of  slight  importance,  although  the  instinct 
of  th3  masses  could  not  and  did  not  deceive  itself  for  a  mo- 
ment as  to  the  fact  that  the  war  concerned  other  things  than 
questions  of  formal  law.  Now,  when  war  was  declared,  it 
was  Caesar's  interest  to  strike  a  blow  as  soon  as  possible. 
XTid  preparations  of  his  opponents  were  just  beginning,  auc 
even  the  capital  was  not  occupied.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
an  army  three  times  as  strong  as  the  troops  of  Caesar  that 
were  in  Upper  Italy  could  be  collected  at  Rome ;  but  still 
it  was  not  impossible  to  surprise  the  city  undefended,  or 
even  perhaps  by  a  rapid  winter  campaign  to  seize  all  Italy, 
and  to  shut  ofT  the  best  resources  of  his  opponents  before 
they  could  make  them  available.  The  sagacious  and  ener- 
getic Curio,  who  afler  resigning  his  tribunate 
(10  Dec.  704)  had  immediately  gone  to  Caesar 
at  Ravenna,  vividly  represented  the  state  of  things  to  his 
master  ;  and  it  hardly  needed  such  a  representation  to  con- 
vince Caesar  that  longer  delay  now  could  only  be  injurious. 
But,  as  he  with  the  view  of  not  giving  his  antagonists  occa- 
sion to  complain  had  hitherto  brought  no  troops  to  Ravenna 
itself,  he  could  f«)r  the  present  do  nothing  but  despatch 
orders  to  his  whole  force  to  set  out  with  all  haste ;  and  he 
had  to  wait  till  at  least  the  one  legion  stationed  nearest 
reached  Ravenna.  Meanwhile  ho  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Rome,  which,  if  useful  for  nothing  else,  by  its  extreme  sub- 
missiveness  still  farther  compromised  his  opponents  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  perhaps  even,  as  he  seemed  himself  to  hesi- 
tate^ induced  them  to  prosecute  more  remissly  their  prepa> 
rations  against  him.  In  this  ultimatum  Caesar  dropped  all 
the  oounter^deiTMinds  which  he  formerly  made  on  Pompeius, 
tnd  offered  on  his  own  part  both  to  resign  the  governorship 
of  Transaif-QC  Gaul,  and  to  dismiss  eight  of  the  ten  legions 
belonging  to  him,  at  the  t«rm  fixed  by  the  senate ;  he  de- 
clared himself  content,  if  the  senate  would  leave  him  either 
the  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  with  one,  or 
that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  alone  with  two,  legions,  not,  forsooth, 
up  to  his  investiture  with  the  consulship,  but  till 
after  the  close  of  the  consular  elections  for  70G 
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He  thus  ootisented  to  thoso  proposals  of  uccommixlation 
with  wlii'  h  nt  the  beginning  of  the  iliacussiona  ihtt  Bi-iiatoriil 
party  and  tven  Fonipdus  himself  had  declare-i  that  th"y 
would  be  Mitisficd,  and  showed  himself  ready  \fi  rtinalii  ia 
a  private  position  from  htB  election  to  the  consulate  down 
to  his  entering  on  otiice,  ^thcr  Caesur  was  in  eanieU 

vith  those  astonishing  concessions  nnil  had  eon fidenoe  that 
he  should  be  able  to  carry  through  hia  gami;  agaiust  Pom- 
peiua  even  aft«r  granting  so  much,  or  whether  he  reckon«l 
that  liiose  on  the  other  side  had  already  gone  too  far  to  fiud 
in  these  [iroposole  of  compromise  more  than  a  proof  that 
Caesar  ri>garded  bis  cause  itself  as  lost,  can  no  longer  be 
with  ccrtiiiuty  determined.  The  probability  is,  that  Caesar 
committL-(i  the  iault  of  playing  a  loo  bold  giime,  far  rathor 
than  the  worse  fault  of  promising  somelhing  whitji  he  was 
not  minded  to  perform ;  and  that,  if  strangely  enough  bi< 
proposals  hod  been  accepted,  he  would  have  made  good  bis 

Curio  undertool(  once  more  to  represent  his  master  in 

the  lion's  den.     In  three  days  he  made  the  joui> 

inthsHB-      ney  from   Ravenna  to  Rome.     When  the  new 

consuls   Lucius  Lentulus  and  Gains  Marccllus 

the  younger  *  assembled  the  senate  for  the  Rrst  time  on 

1  Jan,  705,  he  delivered  in  a  full  meeting  the 

letter  addressed  by  the  general  to  the  senate. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people,  Marcus  Antonius  well  linown  in 

the  chronicle  of  scandal  of  the  city  as  the  intimate  friend 

of  Curio  and  his  nccompllce  in  all  his  follies,  but  at  the 

same  time  known  from  the  Egyptian  and  Gallic  oampwgns 

as  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  and  Quintus  Cnssius,  Pompeiua' 

former  quaesior, — the  two,  who  were  now  in  Curio's  stead 

managing  the  cause  of  Caesar  in  Rome — insisted  on  the  in^ 

mediate  reading  of  the  despatch.     The  grave  and    clear 

words  in  which  Caesar  set  forth  the  imminence  of  civil  war, 

the  general  wish  for  peace,  the  arrogance  of  Pompeius,  and 

*  To  be  diiUoguiatied  from  the  consul  having  the  luiie  auDB  of 
M   U.  ''^^  I  the  latter  w>a  a  cnuain,  ttie  consul  of  706  \  brotho; 

*1.  of  the  Harciu  Maruellus  who  was  consul  in  fOS 
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hia  ovn  yielding  ilisposition,  with  all  the  irresistible  forca 
of  truth  ;  the  proposals  for  a  compromise,  if  &  moderation 
which  doubtless  surprised  his  own  partisans;  the  distinct 
declaration  that  this  wus  the  last  timtj  that  he  should  offer 
hia  hard  for  peace — made  the  deepest  impression.  In  spite 
of  the  dread  inspired  by  the  nurnerous  soldiers  of  Pom- 
peius  V'h:)  flocked  into  the  capital,  the  aentiment  of  the 
majority  was  not  doubtful ;  the  consuls  could  uol,  venture 
to  let  it  find  expression.  Respecting  the  proposal  renewed 
by  C«eBar  that  both  generals  might  be  enjoined  to  resign 
their  oommands  simultaneously,  respecting  all  the  projects 
of  accommodation  suggested  by  his  letter,  and  respecting 
the  proposal  made  by  Marcus  Coelius  Hufus  and  Marcus 
Calidius  that  Pompeius  should  be  ur<ied  immediately  to  de- 
part for  Spain,  the  consuls  refused — as  they  in  the  capacity 
of  presiding  officers  were  entitled  to  do — to  let  a  vote  take 
place.  Even  the  proposal  of  one  of  their  most  decided 
partisans  who  was  simply  not  so  blind  to  the  military  posi- 
tion of  affairs  as  his  party,  Marcus  Marcellus — to  defer  the 
determination  till  the  Italian  levy  en  masse  could  be  under 
arms  and  could  protect  the  senate — was  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  Pompeius  caused  it  to  be  declared 
through  hia  uaual  organ,  Quintus  Scipto,  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  senat«  now  or  never,  and 
that  he  would  let  it  drop  if  they  longer  delayed.  The  con 
sul  Lentulus  said  in  plain  terms  that  even  the  decree  of  the 
senate  was  no  longer  of  consequence,  and  tljst,  if  it  should 
persevere  in  its  servility,  he  would  act  of  himself  and  with 
his  powerAil  friends  take  the  forther  steps  necessary.  Thus 
overawed,  the  majority  decreed  what  was  commanded — that 
Caesar  should  at  a  definite  and  not  distant  day  give  up 
TVanaalpine  Gaul  to  Ludus  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Gaalpine  Gaul  to  Marcus  Serviliua  Novianus,  and  should 
digmias  hia  army,  failing  which  he  should  be  esteemed  a 
traitor.  When  the  tribunes  of  Caesar's  party  made  use  of 
their  right  of  veto  against  this  reaolution,  not  oity  were 
they,  as  they  at  least  asserted,  threatened  in  the  senate- 
house  itself  by  the  swords  of  Pompeian  soldiers,  and  forced, 


D'-ath  of  Oiassus 
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la  order  t'.  save  their  livus,  to  flee  in  slnTtB'  elothtug  frcn 
thu  cupitiil  ;  but  the  now  sufficiently  overawL-d  si<nate  m-av 
ed  their  nirmally  quite  ooiiBtitiitiotial  tnt«rr<^rLiic4!  as  an  at 
tempt  at  revolutioti,  d<.<clared  the  country  in  danger,  aiiil  u 
the  isual  lorms  called  the  whole  burgesses  to  take  up  artiit, 
and  all  magistratea  faithful  to  the  constitutioii 
to  place  themselvea  at  the  head  of  the  annad 
(7  Jan.  705). 

Now  it  was  enough.     When  Caesar  was  iiifortned  b/ 
tlie  tribiuies  who  had  fled  to  his  camp  entreaiing 
■uflhea  protection  as  to  tlie  reception  which  his  propo^ali 

'■  had  mat  with  in  the  capital,  he  called  tog*th« 
the  soldi'-rs  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  meaiiuhile 
arrived  frum  its  cantniiruL-nts  near  Tergrate  (Trit-slc)  at  Ra- 
venna, and  unfolded  before  them  the  state  of  things.  It 
WAS  not  merdy  the  man  of  genius  versed  in  the  knowledge 
and  skilled  in  the  control  of  men's  hearts,  whose  brilliant 
eloquence  shone  forth  and  glowed  in  this  agitating  crisis  of 
his  own  and  the  world's  destiny ;  nor  merely  the  generous 
Gommander-in  chief  and  the  victorious  general,  addressing 
soldiers,  who  hivi  been  called  by  himself  to  arms  and  for 
eight  years  had  followed  his  hanncrs  with  daily  increasing 
enthusiasm.  There  spoke,  above  all,  the  energetic  and  coo- 
gistent  statesman,  who  had  now  for  nine  and  twenty  years 
defeiided  the  cause  of  freedom  in  good  and  evil  times ;  who 
had  braved  for  it  the  daggers  of  assassins  and  the  execu* 
tioiiers  of  the  aristocriiey,  the  swords  of  the  Germans  and 
the  waves  of  the  unknown  oceaji,  without  ever  yielding  or 
watering ;  who  had  torn  to  pieces  the  Sullan  eonsiitution, 
had  overthrown  the  rule  of  the  senate,  and  had  furnished  th« 
defenceless  and  unarmed  democracy  with  proteAtjon  and 
with  arms  by  means  of  the  struggle  beyond  tlie  Alps.  And 
he  spoke,  not  to  the  Clodian  public  whose  republican  enthu- 
■insm  had  been  long  burnt  down  to  ashes  and  dross,  but  to 
the  young  men  from  the  towrs  and  villages  of  Nortbero 
Italy,  who  still  felt  freshly  and  purely  the  mighty  influence 
of  the  thought  of  civic  freedom  ;  who  wei-e  still  capable  of 
fighting  and  of  dving  foi  ideals  ;  who  had  themselTea  n> 
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ceiTed  for  their  country  ic  a  revolutionary  way  from  Cacaar 
the  burgess-rights  which  the  govcrnmetit  refused  to  them ; 
whom  Caesar's  fal!  would  leave  once  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  /lUces,  and  who  already  possessed  practical  proofs  (p. 
ii2)  of  the  inexorable  use  which  the  oligarchy  proposed  to 
make  of  those  against  the  Transpadanes.  Such  were  the 
tistenere  befure  whom  the  great  orator  set  fortli  the  fact^— 
the  thanks  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  which  the  nobility  wen 
preparing  for  the  general  and  his  army  ;  the  contemptuoua 
settjng  aside  of  the  comitia  ;  the  overawing  of  the  senatd ; 
the  sacred  duty  of  protecting  with  arnicd  hand  the  tribunate 
of  the  people  wrested  five  hundred  years  ago  by  their  ikth- 
ers'  arms  in  hand  from  the  nobility,  and  nf  keeping  the 
ancient  oath  which  these  had  taken  fur  themselves  as  for 
their  children's  children  that  ihey  would  man  by  man  stanti 
firm  even  to  death  for  the  tribunes  of  the  people  (i.  353). 
And  then,  when  he — the  leader  and  general  of  the  popular 
party — summoned  the  soldiers  of  the  people,  now  that  con- 
ciliatory means  had  been  exhausted  and  concession  had 
reached  its  utmost  limits,  to  follow  him  in  the  last,  the  ia- 
evitabie,  the  decisive  struggle  against  the  equally  hated  and 
despised,  equally  perfidious  and  incapable,  and  in  &ct  ludi- 
crously incorrigible  aristocrncy — there  was  not  an  officer  or 
a  aoldier  who  could  hold  bnuk.  The  order  was  given  for 
departure ;  at  the  he^ad  of  his  vanguard  Caesar  crossed  the 
narrow  brook  which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and 
which  the  constitution  forbade  the  proconsul  of  Gaul  to 
pass.  When  after  nine  years'  absence  he  trod  once  more 
the  soil  of  his  native  land,  he  trod  at  the  oame  time  tin  path 
(  f  revolution.  "  The  die  was  cast." 
Vol  IV.— 19 


BRUNOIBIUM,    tt-EBDA, 

Arms  were  o  >i  rhicU  of  the  two  men  < 

had  . ,  -ulod  Rome  was  now  lo  b( 

wnn'HDti       ita  sole  ruici,     L       ub  see  what  were  the  'com- 
[larative  resources  ul  the  disposal  of  Caesar  and 
Pomptiius  tor  tbs  impending  struggle; 

Caesar's  power  rested  primarily  on  the  wholly  iinlnD- 
^^^  ited  authority  which  he  enjoyed  witliiu  his  own 

■bniDte  party.     If  the  ideas  of  democrnoy  and  of  mon- 

lohuown  ai'chy  met  together  in  it,  this  was  not  tlie  result 
^'^'  of  a  toftlitiiin  which  had  beeD  oocideii  tally  en. 

tered  into  and  might  be  accidentally  dissolved;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  a  democ- 
racy without  a  representative  constitution,  tiiat  democracy 
and  monarchy  should  find  In  Caesar  at  once  their  highest 
and  ultimate  expression.  In  political  as  in  military  mat- 
ters throughout  the  first  and  the  final  decision  lay  with 
Caesar.  Hciwever  high  the  honour  in  which  he  held  any 
serviceable  instrument,  it  remained  an  instrument  still ; 
Caesar  stood  in  hia  own  party  without  confederates,  SQ^ 
rounded  only  by  militiiry-political  adjutants,  who  as  a  rule 
had  nsuti  from  the  army  and  as  soldiers  were  trained  nevei 
lo  aak  the  reason  and  purpose  of  anythiniTi  but  uiicondi- 
licnally  to  obey.  On  ibis  account  especially,  at  the  deciair« 
moment  when  the  civil  war  bi-gan,  of  all  the  oilicers  and 
Boldicrs  of  Caesar  one  alone  refused  him  obedience ;  and 
tho  circumstance  that  that  one  was  precisely  the  foremost 
of  them  all,  simply  confirms  this  view  of  the  relation  of 
Caesar  to  liis  adherents. 

Tituu  L.ibieniis  had  shared  with  Caesar  all  the  troublei 
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of  thp  dark  times  of  Cutilina  (p.  196)  as  well 
ns  all  tht;  luHWe  of  the  Gallic  career  of  vict<)ry, 
hod  tvgularly  held  independent  command,  and  frequently 
lod  half  the  army  ;  ns  he  was  the  oldest,  ahlest,  and  mosl 
faithful  of  Caesar's  adjutants,  he  was  beyond  question  also 
highest  in  position  and  highest  in  hi^noiir.  Ai 
late  as  In  704  Caesar  had  entrusted  to  him  tho 
tjpreme  command  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  partly  to  put 
this  conlidcntial  post  into  safe  hands,  partly  to  forward  the 
views  of  Lftbicnus  in  hia  canvasa  for  the  ecmsiilship.  But 
from  this  very  position  Lablena'4  entered  into  commuDictt 
tion  with  the  opposite  party,  resorted  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  705  to  the  head-quarters  of  Pom- 
pcius  instead  of  those  of  Caesar,  and  fought 
through  tho  whole  civil  strife  with  unparalleled  bitterness 
against  his  old  fi'ieiid  and  master  in  w:ir.  We  arc  not  sui^ 
ficiently  informed  either  as  to  the  character  of  Labienus 
or  as  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  changing  nides ; 
but  in  the  main  his  oasu  certainly  presents  nothing  but  a 
lurther  proof  of  tho  fact,  tlint  a  military  chief  can  reckon 
&r  more  surely  on  his  captains  than  on  his  marshals.  To 
all  appearance  Labienus  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
oombine  with  military  efficiency  utter  incapacity  as  states- 
men, and  who  in  consequence,  if  they  unhappily  choose  or 
are  compelled  to  take  part  in  politics,  are  exposed  to  those 
strange  paroxysms  of  giddiness,  of  which  the  history  of 
Napoleon's  marshals  supplies  so  many  tragi-eomic  exam- 
ples. He  may  probably  have  thought  hims<^lf  entitled  to 
rank  alongside  of  Caesar  as  a  second  chief  of  the  deinoo 
racy  ;  and  the  n-jection  of  this  claim  of  his  may  have  si'nt 
him  over  to  the  camp  of  his  opponents.  His  case  rendered 
for  the  first  lime  apparent  the  whole  gravity  of  the  evil, 
that  Caesar's  treatment  <>f  his  officers  as  adjutants  without 
iiidopendence  admiited  of  the  rise  of  no  men  fitted  to 
undertake  a  separato  command  in  his  camp,  while  at  the 
NUDe  time  he  stood  urgently  in  need  of  such  men  amidst 
the  diSiidon — which  might  easily  be  foreseen — of  the  civil 
war  tlirough  all  tJie  provinces  of  the  wide  empire.     Bui 
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this  <!isa<JviKttflge  was  far  outweighed  hy  that  unity  in  dM 
Biiprnjnin  Iwulership,  which  was -ihn  primary  uondilion  of 
nil  siji'cess,  and  a  amditioii  only  tu  bt.^  preserved  at  Hudt  i 
cost. 

This  unity  of  loodenihip  acquired  \\a  full  power  thron^ti 

the   efficii  a    instruments.      11  ere    Uin 

^•■'  army    con.  of  all.  mto  view.     It   still 

numbcrt        ii  ona  of   infantry  or  at   the 

most  SO.OOO  men,  .  i,.  >in  however  had  fiioed  the 
eneiTiv  im<\  two-thinla  had  served  in  all  tho  campniffn* 
againat  the  Celts.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  German  and 
Noric  niercenariea,  whose  usefulness  and  trust worthinm 
had  been  proved  in  the  war  against  Vercingetorix.  Hie 
eight  yenrs'  warfarin,  full  of  varieii  vicissitudes,  against  the 
Celtir-  nation — which  was  bravo,  although  in  a  military 
point  of  view  greatly  inferior  to  the  Italian — had  givea 
Caesar  the  opportunity  of  organizing  his  artny  as  he  aloue 
knew  how  to  organize  it.  Tho  whole  efficiency  of  the  soldier 
presupposes  due  physical  vigour ;  in  Caesar's  levies  more 
regard  was  had  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  recruits 
than  to  their  means  or  their  morals.  But  the  aerviceable- 
ness  of  an  army,  like  that  of  any  other  machine,  depends 
above  all  on  the  cose  and  quickness  of  its  movements ;  the 
soldiers  of  Giesar  attained  a.  pei-fection  rarely  reached  and 
probably  never  surpassed  in  their  readiness  for  immediate 
departure  at  any  time,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  march- 
ing. Courage,  of  course,  was  valued  above  everything; 
Caesar  practised  with  unrivalled  mastery  the  art  of  stjmi^ 
lating  martial  emulation  and  the  esprit  de  corps,  so  that  the 
pre-eminence  accorded  to  particular  soldiers  and  division! 
aplit?ared  even  to  those  who  were  postponed  as  the  neoe*. 
tary  hierarchy  of  valour.  He  weaned  his  men  from  fear 
by  not  unfrequentiy — where  it  could  be  done  without 
serious  danger — keeping  his  soldiers  in  ignorance  of  afi 
approaching  conflict,  and  allowing  them  to  encounter  tb« 
enemy  unexpectedly.  But  obedience  was  on  a  parity  with 
valour.  The  soldier  was  required  to  do  what  he  was  liid- 
ieri,  without  asking  the  reason  or  the  object;  many  n 
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kimltss  futigue  was  imposed  on  liim  solely  as  a  training  id 
the  diflicult  art  of  blind  obedience.  The  discipline  wn* 
jtrict  but  not  harasfing;  it  was  exorcised  with  unrelenting 
vigour  when  the  soldier  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  at 
other  times,  especially  after  victory,  the  reins  wei-e  relaxed, 
and  if  an  othei'wisB  efficient  soldier  was  then  pleased  to 
indulge  in  perfumery  or  to  deck  hiiLscIf  with  elegant  orir.» 
nud  the  like,  or  even  if  he  allowed  himself  tn  be  f^ilty  o: 
OUtrflges  or  irregularities  of  a  very  questionable  kind,  pro- 
vided (inly  his  military  duties  were  not  immediately  aSbct- 
ed,  the  foolery  and  the  crime  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  tlie 
general  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  provincials 
on  such  points,  Mutiny  on  the  other  hand  was  never  par- 
doned, either  in  the  instigators,  or  even  in  the  guilty  corps 
itself. 

But  the  true  soldier  ought  to  be  not  merely  efficient, 
brave,  and  obedient,  he  ought  to  be  all  this  willingly  and 
spontaneiiusly  ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  gifted  natures 
alone  to  induce  the  anim.ited  machine  which  they  govern 
to  a  joyful  service  by  means  of  example  and  of  h<ipe,  and 
especially  by  the  consciousness  of  bein2[  turned  to  befitting 
use.  As  the  officer,  who  would  demand  valonr  from  his 
troops,  must  himself  have  looked  danger  in  the  face  with 
them,  Caoaar  had  even  when  general  found  opportunity  of 
drawing  his  suord  and  had  then  used  it  like  the  best ;  in 
■ctivity,  moreover,  imd  fatigue  he  was  constantly  fur  more 
exacting  from  himself  than  from  his  soldiers.  Caesar  took 
care  that  victory,  which  primarily  no  doubt  bi'irigs  gain  to 
the  general,  should  be  associated  also  with  personal  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  he  knew  how  to  render  his  soldiers  enthusiastic  for  'he 
rause  of  the  democracy,  so  far  as  the  prosaic  times  still 
admitted  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  political  equnlizatinn 
of  the  Transpadaue  country — the  native  land  of  most  of 
Lis  soldiers — with  Italy  proper  was  proposed  as  one  of^jhe 
ubjccU  of  the  struggle  (p.  Ifl7).  Of  course  material  re- 
compenses were  at  the  same  time  not  wanting — na  well 
■pedal  rewards  for  distinguished  feats  of  arms  as  genoral 
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riiwards  for  every  efficient  solJIer  the  nffiLvra  hod  ibcit 
porliotis,  ihu  suldiora  mcetved  presocts,  anil  thu  inoel  lavUh 
gifts  Were  placed  in  prospect  lor  tfan  triumph. 

AhovL'  nil  things  Coes&r  as  a,  true  commander  undoi 
stood  how  tf>  awaken  in  e\i>T^  sirip;le  ouinpuuunt  deniMi'. 
Urge  Or  siliuI),  of  the  mi  machine  tiio  oonscioiimva  ot 

K  befitting  application.  i  ordinary  man  is  desiin*d  for 

service,  and  ho  has  do  o        :        to  be  an  instrument,  if  he 

feels  that  a  master  guiutja  :.     Everywhere  and  at  all 

times  iht>  eagle  eye  of  the  general  rested  on  the  whole 
^irray,  rewarding  and  punishing  with  impnrtiul  justice,  anii 
iirectiiig  thu  action  of  emJi  towards  the  oonrse  oonduoivs 
to  the  good  of  all :  so  that  there  was  no  cxperi  men  ling  or 
trilling  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  huinbiest,  bnt  firr 
that  Vi-ry  riiftson,  wliere  it  was  necessary,  vmconditional 
devotion  even  to  death  was  required.  Wit^ut  allowing 
each  individual  to  see  into  the  whole  springs  of  action, 
Caesar  yet  allowed  each  to  catch  such  glimpses  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  connection  of  things  as  to  secure  that 
he  should  be  recognized — and  it  may  be  idealized — by  the 
soldiers  as  a  statttsman  and  a  general.  He  treated  his  sol- 
diers throughout,  not  as  his  equals,  but  as  men  who  are 
entitled  to  deniard  and  were  able  to  endure  the  truth,  and 
who  had  to  put  faith  in  the  promises  and  the  assurances  of 
their  general,  without  tliiriking  of  deception  or  listening  to 
ruinoura  ;  as  comrades  through  long  years  in  warfare  and 
victory,  among  whom  tliere  was  hardly  any  one  that  was 
not  known  to  him  by  name  and  that  in  the  course  of  so 
many  campaigns  had  not  formed  more  or  less  of  a  pei-sonal 
relation  to  the  general;  as  good  eompMnlons,  with  whom 
be  talked  and  dealt  confidentially  and  witii  the  cheerfiil 
elasticity  peculiar  to  him  ;  as  clients,  to  requite  whose  ser- 
vices, and  to  avenge  whose  wrongs  and  death,  constituted 
in  his  view  a  sacred  duty.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an 
army  which  was  more  perfectly  what  an  array  ought  to  Iw 
— a  machine  aljle  for  its  work  and  williij;  for  its  work,  ic 
the  hand  of  a  master,  who  transfers  to  it  his  own  elasticity, 
Caesar's  soldiers  were,  and  felt  thcmrjives,  a  match  for  ■ 
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ten-fold  superior  force  ;  In  connection  with  which  it  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that  under  the  Komun  tActJA^-calcii- 
lateil  altogether  for  hand-to-hand  conflict  and  especiutly  foi 
(xjiiihat  with  the  sword — thn  practised  Homan  soldier  wa« 
Euperior  to  the  novice  in  a  £ir  higher  degree  than  is  noff 
the  case  under  the  circumstances  of  modern  times.*  Bui 
Btill  more  than  by  the  superiority  of  valour  the  odversorien 
of  Caesur  felt  themselves  humbled  by  the  unchangeable  and 
effecting  fidelity  with  which  his  soldiers  clung  to  their  gen- 
eral. It  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history,  that  when 
the  general  summoned  his  tuiiliers  to  follow  him  into  the 
mvil  war,  with  the  single  exception  already  mentioned  of 
LabienuR,  no  Roman  nfhcer  and  no  Roman  soldier  deserted 
him.  The  hopes  of  his  opponents  as  to  an  extensive  de- 
sertion were  thwarted  aa  igrominiousiy  as  the  former  at- 
tempts  to  break  up  his  army  like  that  of  Lucullus  (p.  423). 
Labienus  himself  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Pompcius  with 
■  band  doubtle»!S  o(  Celtic  and  German  cavalry  but  with- 
out a  single  legionary  Indeed  the  soldiers,  as  if  they 
would  show  that  the  unr  was  quite  as  mucli  their  matter 
us  that  of  their  general,  settled  among  themselves  that  they 
would  give  credit  for  the  pay,  which  Gieaar  had  promised 
to  double  for  them  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  to 
their  commander  up  to  Us  termination,  and  would  mean- 
while support  their  p<mrer  comrades  from  the  general 
means;  besides,  every  subjUem  officer  equipped  and  paid 
a  trooper  out  of  bis  own  purse. 


II  of  Caesar's  tenth  legion,  taken  prisoner,  declared  M 
lief  of  the  encmj  Lhnt  he  irnf  read;  with  ten  of 
his  men  to  make  bead  agninet  the  best  coliorl  of  the  enem;  (SOO  men  ; 
BtU.  A/rie.  45).  "  In  the  ancienl  laiAe  of  fighting,"  to  quote  >.'.( 
opinion  of  Na|)a1eon,  "  a  battle  consisted  aimpl;  of  duels ;  vhat  wu 
Dnlf  oorrect  in  the  moudi  of  that  centnriim,  wuuld  be  mere  boasting 
in  the  mouth  of  the  modern  soldier,"  Virid  proofa  of  the  aoldlcrlj 
•piiit  th>t  pervaded  Caeaar'a  ami)'  are  furnished  by  the  Reports — ap- 
pended to  his  Uemoira — respecting  the  Africiin  and  the  secoitd  Spanish 
WMS,  of  which  ilie  former  appears  to  have  had  as  iu  author  an  ofBcei 
of  the  secoad  raok,  wliile  the  latter  is  in  everj  respect  s  subaltcn 

MOip-jODTIul. 


While  Caesftr  thur  had  the  one  thing  wUeh  mm  mat 

ful — unlimited  politiotl  and  military  authoriQ 

QuMi^         and  a  truatworthj  army  r«adj  for  the  fighi 


— his  power  extended,  oomparatiTely  apealdqg. 
over  only  a  very  limited  apaoe.  It  waa  baaed  easeutfaUy 
on   the  province  of  Upper  Italy.    Thia  region  was  not 

merely  the  most  populous  of  all  (he  diatrida 
^^^  of  Italy,  but  alao  devoted  to  the  cauae  of  the 

democracy  as  its  own.  The  feeling  wUdi  prendled  then 
is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  a  diviaion  of  reomlts  fhm 
Opitei^um  (Oderao  in  the  delegation  of  IVeviao),  which 
not  long  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  IHyrian  watera, 
surrounded  on  a  wretched  raft  by  the  war>vesael8  of  tha 
enemy,  allowed  themselves  to  be  shot  at  during  the  whole 
day  down  to  sunset  without  surrendering,  and,  such  of  them 
u  had  escaped  the  missiles,  put  themselves  to  death  with 
their  own  hands  during  the  following  night  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  might  be  expected  of  such  a  population.  As 
thoy  had  already  grunted  to  Caesar  the  means  of  more  than 
doubling  his  original  army,  so  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  recruits  presented  themselves  in  great  numbers 
for  the  ample  levies  that  were  immediately  instituted. 

In  Italy  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  the   influence  of 

Caesar  was  not  even  remotely  to  be  compared 

to  that  of  his  opponents.  Although  ho  hod  the 
skill  by  dexterous  manceuvres  to  put  the  Catonian  party  in 
the  wrong,  and  had  sufficiently  commended  the  rectitude  of 
his  cause  to  all  who  wislied  for  a  pretext  with  a  good  con- 
science either  to  remain  neutral,  like  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  or  to  embrace  his  side,  like  his  soldiers  and  the 
Transpadanes,  the  mass  of  the  burgesses  naturally  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  these  things  and,  when 
the  commandant  of  Gaul  put  his  loci<.>ns  in  motion  against 
Rome,  they  beheld — despite  all  explanations  as  to  formal 
law — in  Cato  and  Pompeius  the  defenders  of  the  legitimate 
republic,  in  Caesar  the  democratic  usurper.  People  in  gett 
eral  moreover  exp<»cted  from  the  nephew  of  Afarius,  the 
son-in-law  of  Cinna,  the  ally  of  Catilina,  a  repetition  of  the 
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Marian  and  Cinnan  hurrors,  a  realization  of  tht^  sBtuitmlia 
of  anarchy  projected  by  Cstilina ;  and  tlioiigh  Caesar  cer- 
tainly gained  allies  through  this  expectAtioii — so  that  the 
political  refugees  irnmedialdy  put  themselves  in  n  body  nl 
hia  disposal,  the  ruiui'd  men  saw  in  him  their  deliverer,  and 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  rabble  in  the  enpital  and  coiuitry 
towns  were  thrown  into  a  ferment  on  the  news  of  hih  ad< 
Tance, — these  belunjred  to  the  ulaaa  of  frienfls  who  arn  inoie 
dangerous  than  foea. 

Ill  the  provinces  and  the  dependent  stntos  Caesar  had 
even  less  Inlliienec  than  in  Italy.  Transalpinn 
Gaul  indeed  ns  far  ns  the  Rhine  and  the  Cliuu- 
nel  obeyed  him,  and  the  colonists  of  Narho  im  widl  e»  tha 
Ruman  burgesses  elsewhere  settled  in  Gaul  wuru  devoted 
to  him;  but  even  in  the  Narbonese  province  the  constitu- 
tional party  had  numerous  adherents,  and  thu  newly  <.'on- 
quered  provinces  were  far  more  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to 
Caesar  in  the  impending  civil  war ;  in  Ittct,  for  good  rcasoie 
he  made  no  use  of  the  Celtic  infantry  at  alt  in  that  uai 
Mid  but  sparing  use  of  the  cavalry  In  the  other  provinces 
aud  the  neighbouring  half  or  wholly  independent  states 
Caesar  had  indeed  attempted  to  procure  for  himself  sup- 
port, had  lavished  rich  presents  od  \\ie,  princes,  caused  great 
buildings  to  be  executed  in  vniious  towns,  and  gi'anted  to 
them  in  case  of  need  financial  and  military  assistance ;  but 
oil  the  whole,  of  course,  not  much  had  been  gained  by  this 
means,  and  the  rclatii)na  with  the  German  and  Celtii-  priace? 
in  the  regions  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, — particularly 
the  connection  with  the  Noric  king  Voclio,  so  important 
for  the  recruiting  of  cavalry, — were  proliably  the  only  re- 
lations of  this  sort  which  were  of  any  moment  for  him. 
While  Caesar  thus  entered  the  struggle  only  as  com- 
mandant of  Giiul,  without  other  essential  re- 
iJ;^'™'''  sources  than  efficient  adjutants,  a  faithful  aiiny, 
and  a  devoted  province,  Pompeius  began  it  as 
the  de  fntto  chief  of  the  Roman  comnionwenlth,  and  in  full 
possession  uf  all  the  resources  that  stood  at  the  disposal  of 
tho  lt^ilimat<!  government  of  the  great  Uoinan  empire 
Vol.  IV.— lu* 


but  while  hii  podtion  wis  in  a  po.itkd  and.  mililHj  poM 

uf  view  fiu*  more  oansidenUe,  it  was  also  on  tka  ollw 

hand  fiu:  less  definite  and  finn,    Tlie  unity  of  kadenUp^ 

which  i-eaulted  of  itsoif  and  bj  neoeanty  Aom  tbe  jfoMtm 

of  Caesar,  was  inoonsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  coalition; 

Slid  although  Pcmpelus,  too  muoh  of  a  soUUer  to  be  d» 

oeived  as  to  its  biting  indispensable^  attempted  to  fines  it 

on  the  ooalition  and  got  Umself  nominated  by  the  senste 

as  sole  and  absolute  generalissimo  by  land  and  aea^  yet  dit 

senate  itself  could  not  be  set  sside  nor  hindered  from  a 

preponderating  influence  on  the  political,  and  an  ooeasJonsJ 

and  therefore  doubly  injurious  interference  with  the  milii 

tary,  superintendence.     The   rooollectic»i  of  the  twenty 

years'  war  waged  on  both  sides  with  envenomed  weapons 

between  Pompeius  and  the  constitutional  party  ;  the  feet 

ing  which  vividly  prevailed  on  both  sides,  and  which  they 

with  difficulty  concealed,  that  the  first  consequence  of  the 

victory  when  achieved  would  be  a  rupture   between  the 

victors;    the  contempt  which  they   entertained   for  each 

other  and  with  only  too  good  grounds  in  either  case ;  the 

inconvenient  number  of  respectable  and  influential  men  in 

the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 

inferiority  of  almost  all  who  took  part  in  the  matter — 

altogether  produced  among  the  opponents  of  Caesar  a  r^ 

luctant  and  refractory  co-opera ti«.)n,  which  formed  a  very 

sad  contrast  to  the  harmonious  and  compact  action  on  the 

other  side. 

While  all   the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  coalition 

of  powers  naturally  hostile  were  thus  felt  in  au 
Field  of  '^      ,  /     i-,         .  .  , . 

power  of  the     unusual  measure  by  Caesar's  antagonists,  thia 

coalition  was  certainly  stiU  a  very  considerable 

power.     It  had  exclusive  command  of  the  sea ;  all  ports,  al) 

ships  of  war,  all  the  materials  for  equipping  a  fleet  were  at 

itd  disposal.     The  two  Spains — as  it  were  the  home  of  tha 

power  of  Pompeius  just  as  the  two  Gauls  were  the  homo. 

of  that  of  Caesar — were  fjiithful  adherents  to  their  master 

and  in  the  hands  of  able  and  trustworthy  administrator!* 

In  the  other  provinces  also,  of  course  with  the  exceptioc 
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of  the  two  Gauls,  the  posts  of  the  govemois  and  eoii^ 
manders  had  during  recent  years  been  filled  up  with  safa 
Lien  under  the  influence  of  Ponipeius  and  the  minority  oi 
the  senate.  The  client-states  throughout  and  with  great 
decision  took  part  against  Caesjir  and  in  favour  of  Pom- 
peiua.  The  most  important  princes  and  cities  had  been 
brought  into  the  closest  personal  relations  with  Pompeius 
during  the  different  sections  of  his  manifold  activity.  In 
the  war  against  the  Marians,  for  instance,  he  had  been  the 
companion  in  arms  of  the  kings  of  Numidia  and  Maure* 
tania  and  had  ro-established  the  kingdom  of  the  former  (iii. 
414);  in  the  Mithiadatic  war,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
other  minor  principalities  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  had  re- 
established  the  kingdoms  of  Bosporus,  Armenia,  and  Cap- 
padoeia,  and  created  that  of  Deiotnrus  (p.  171,  176,  177) ; 
it  was  primarily  at  his  instigation  that  the  Egyptian  war 
was  undertaken,  and  it  was  by  his  adjutant  that  the  rule  of 
the  Lagidae  had  been  fortified  afresh  (p.  190).  Even  the 
city  of  Massilia  in  Caesar's  own  province,  while  indebted 
to  the  latter  doul)tless  for  various  favours,  was  indebted  to 
Pompeius  at  the  time  of  the  Sertorian  war  for  a  very  con- 
siderable extension  of  territory  (p.  259) ;  and,  besides,  the 
ruling  oligarchy  there  stood  in  natural  alliance — strength- 
ened by  various  mutual  relations — with  the  oligarchy  in 
Rome.  But  these  personal  motives  and  relations  as  well 
as  the  glory  pertaining  to  the  victor  in  three  continents, 
which  in  these  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire  far  out- 
shone that  of  the  concjuoror  of  Gaul,  did  perhaps  less  harm 
to  Caesar  in  those  quarters  than  the  views  and  designs — 
which  had  not  remained  unknown  to  them — <>f  the  he'r  t/l 
Gaius  Gracchus  as  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  iepcndent 
itates  and  the  usefulness  of  provincial  colonizatiohb.  No 
one  of  the  dependent  dynasts  found    himself  more  immi* 

nently  threatened  by  this  peril  than  Juba  king 
Jj^Jj^         of  Numidia.     Not  only  had  he  years  before,  in 

the  lifetime  of  his  father  Iliempsal,  fallen  into 
a  vehement  personal  quarrel  with  Caesar,  but  recently  the 
■ame  Curio,  who  now  occupied  almost  the  first  place  among 
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Caesar's  adjutants,  had  proposed  to  the  RcmHn  Imrgceaei 
the  anncxiition  of  the  Numidian  kiiiwdora.  Lastly,  if  mtb 
ters  should  go  so  far  as  to  lead  thi>  in  do  pen  dent  neighbou^ 
ing  BtatPS  to  interfere  in  the  Roman  civil  war,  the  onlj 
■tato  of  real  power,  that  of  the  Parthians,  was  prrtcUcalljr 
already  allied  with  the  aristf  a  party  by  the  oonneciiou 

entCivd  mio  between  Pacorua      id  Bibiilus  (p.  405),  while 
Cae~iir  was  far  too  much  a  Roman  to  league  hin.self  for 
party  intprcata  with  the  conquerors  of  his  fritnd  Ctassus. 
As  la  Italy  the  great  majority  of  the  burgessea  were,  as 

has  iieeu  already  mentioned,  averse  to  Caesar 
■m&.3i  — more  especially,  of  course,  the  whole  aristot. 

racy  with  their  very  considerable  following,  but 
also  in  a  not  much  less  degree  the  great  capitalists,  who 
could  not  hope  in  the  event  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
commonwealth  to  preserve  their  partisan  jury-courts  and 
their  monopoly  of  extortion.  Of  equally  anti-democratio 
sentiments  were  the  small  capitalists,  the  landholders  and 
generally  all  classes  that  had  anything  to  lose  ;  but  in  these 
ranks  of  life  the  carea  of  the  next  rent-term  and  of  sowing 
and  reaping  outweighed,  as  a  rule,  every  other  consideration. 
The  army  at  the  disposal  of  Pompeius  consisted  chiefly 

of  the  Spanish  troops,  seven  legions  inured  to 
pSln  amy.     "^^^  ""'^  in  every  respect  reliable ;  to  which  fell 

to  be  added  the  divisions  of  troops — weak  in- 
deed, and  very  mueh  scattered — which  were  to  be  found  in 
Sytia,  Asia,  Macedonia,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Italy  there  were  under  arms  at  the  outset  only  the  two 
legions  recently  given  off  by  Caesar,  whose  effective  strength 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  7,000  men,  and  whose  trust- 
worthiness was  more  than  doubtful,  because — Iflvied  'n 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  cid  comrades  in  arms  of  Caesar — they 
were  in  a  high  degree  displeased  at  the  unbecoming  intriguu 
ny  which  they  had  been  made  to  change  camjjs  (p.  425), 
mA  recalled  with  longing  their  general  who  had  magnani> 
mously  paid  to  them  beforehand  at  their  departure  the  pre* 
nts  which  were  promised  to  every  soldier  for  the  triumph, 
liut.  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Span  sh  troopi 
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inighf.  arrive  in  Italy  with  the  spring  eitlier  by  the  land 
route  through  Gaul  or  by  sea,  the  men  of  the  three  legioni 
^  still  remaining  from  the  levies  of  699  (p.  375), 

as  well  as  the  Italian  levy  sworn  to  alhgianc« 
"  in  702  (p.  392),  could  be  recalled  from   theh 

fi  riough.  Including  these,  the  number  of  troops  standing 
1 1  the  disposal  of  Po:npeius  on  the  whole,  without  recjton 
ng  the  seven  legions  in  Spam  and  those  scattered  in  other 
prorinces,  amounted  in  Italy  alone  to  ten  legions  *  or  about 
60,000  men,  so  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  at  all,  wheu 
Pompeius  asserted  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  with  his  foot 
to  cover  the  ground  with  armed  men.  It  is  true  that  it 
required  some  interval — though  but  short — to  render  these 
soldiers  available ;  but  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  levies  ordered 
by  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  were  already  everywhere  in  progress.  Immediately 
after  the  decisive  decree  of  the  senate  (7  Jan 
705),  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  aristocracy  set  out  to  the  different  districts, 
to  hasten  the  calling  up  of  recruits  and  the  preparation  of 
arms.  The  want  of  cavalry  was  much  felt,  as  for  this  arm 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  wholly  on  the  provinces 
and  especially  on  the  Celtic  contingents ;  to  make  at  least 
a  beginning,  three  hundred  gladiators  belonging  to  Caesar 
were  taken  from  the  training  schools  of  Capua  and  mount- 
ed— a  step  which  however  met  with  general  disapproval,  and 
Pompeius  again  broke  up  this  troop  and  levied  in  room  of  it 
300  horsemen  from  the  mounted  slave-herd  men  of  Apulia. 
The  «tate-treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb  as  usual ;  they 
iMsied  themselves  in  supplementing  the  inadequate  amount 
of  eash  out  of  the  loeal  treasuries  and  even  from  the  tem«^ 
/•Ji^^treasures  of  the  mvnicipia. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  war  opened  at  the  !)»?• 
ghiiiin.^  of  January  705.      Of  troops  capable  of  marching 

•  This  numbei  was  specified  by  Pompeius  himself  (Caesar,  B.  0 
1.  6),  and  it  agrees  uritli  the  fact,  that  he  lost  in  Italy  about  60  ci)hort« 
«  80,000  meu,  and  took  25,000    ver  to  Grctcc  (Caesir,  R  C.  iii   10). 
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Caeaar  had  iwt  more  than  a  legit  n — 5,000  in 
Caiurtakn  liintry  ttiid  300  ouviilry — at  RaveniLa,  wbich  wm 
ttooam-  by  the  highway  some  240  miles  .listant  from 
Rome;  Ponipeiua  hnd  two  weak  legions — T,OO0 
iiifui)try  Btiij  a  small  squadrou  of  cavnlry — undc^r  the  order* 
of  Appius.  Claudius  at  Liiceria,  from  whioh,  likewiso  by  the 
higlijray,  llio  distance  waa  just  about  as  great  to  tlie  cspilal. 
The  other  iroups  of  Caesar,  leaving  imt  of  at«>unl  the  raw 
divisions  of  renrutts  atill  in  course  of  formatiun,  were  st*- 
tioned,  oul'  lialf  on  the  Saone  aoii  Loire,  the  olher  half  in 
Belgia,  while  Poiupeius'  Italian  reserves  were  already  arriv- 
iug  from  all  sides  at  their  rendezvous ;  long  before  even 
the  first  of  the  Transalpinn  divi>ioii»  of  Cai/sur  could  arrive 
In  Italy,  a  lar  superior  army  could  not  but  be  ready  to 
receive  it  there.  It  seemed  folly,  with  a  band  of  the 
strength  of  that  of  Catilina  and  for  the  moment  without 
any  effective  reserve,  to  assume  the  aggressive  agunst  ■ 
superior  and  hourly  increasing  army  under  an  able  gen- 
eral ;  but  it  was  a  folly  in  the  spirit  of  Hannibal.  If  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  wcie  postponed  till  spring,  the 
Spanish  troops  of  Pompeius  would  assume  the  oflunsive  in 
Transalpine,  and  his  Italian  troops  in  Cisalpine,  Gaul,  and 
Pompeius,  a  match  for  Caesar  in  tactics  and  superior  to 
him  in  experience,  was  a  formidable  antagonist  iu  such  a 
campaign  running  its  regular  coui'Sf.  Now  perhaps,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  operate  slowly  and  surely  with  superior 
mosses,  he  might  be  di>^conccrted  by  a  wholly  improvised 
attack  ;  and  that  which  could  not  greatly  discompose  Cae- 
sar's thirteenth  legion  atVer  the  severe  trial  of  the  Gallio 
surprise  and  the  Jaimary  campaign  in  the  land  of  the  Bel- 
luvaci  (p-  340), — Uie  suddenness  of  the  war  and  the  toil  of 
a  wintei  campaign— could  not  but  disorganize  the  Van- 
peiar  corps  consisting  of  old  soldiers  of  Caesar  or  of  ill 
trained  recruits,  and  slill  only  in  the  course  of  formation. 
Accordingly  Caesar  advanced  into  Italy.*     Two  high- 

*  The  decree  of  the  aenale  was  passed  on  ttic  Ttb  Juiiury;  id  the 
18th  ii  bad  bccQ  slraiclj  for  s^Tcral  dajs  known  in  Some  that  ( leMi 
bud  crossed  tbc  bouodw-j  (Qo.  ad  All.  vu.  lU ;  U    10,  4) ;  tbe  ma 
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ways  led  at  that  time  from  the  RoiTiagna  to 
JjJJjJj  the  s(»uth  ;  the  Aemiiio-Cassian  which  led  froro 

Boiionia  over  the  Apennines  to  Arretiuin  and 
Rome,  and  the  Popillio-Flaminian,  which  led  from  Ravenna 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  Fanum  and  was  there 
iivided,  one  branch  running  westward  through  the  Furlo 
pass  to  Rome,  another  southward  to  Ancona  and  thence 
onward  to  Apulia.  On  the  former  Marcus  Antonius  ad> 
vanced  as  far  as  Arretium,  on  the  second  Caesar  himself 
pushed  forward.  Resistance  was  nowhere  encountered ; 
the  recruiting  officers  of  quality  had  no  military  skill,  their 
bands  of  recruits  were  no  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
c»untry  towns  were  only  anxious  not  to  be  involved  in  a 
siege.  When  Curio  with  1,500  men  approached  Iguvium, 
where  a  couple  of  thousand  Umbrian  recruits  had  assem- 
bled under  the  praetor  Quintus  Minucius  Tftrmus,  general 
and  soldiers  tooi<  to  flight  at  the  bare  tidmgs  of  his  ap* 
proach ;  and  similar  results  on  a  small  scale  everywhere 
ensued. 

Caesar  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  march  against 

Rome,  from  which  his  cavalry  at  Arretium  were 
^meerao-     already  only  about  130  miles  distant,  or  against 

the  legions  encamped  at  Luceria.  He  chose  the 
latter  plan.  The  consternation  of  the  opposite  party  was 
boundless.  Pompeius  received  the  news  of  Caesar's  ad- 
vance at  Rome ;  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  defend  the 
capital,  but,  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  Caesar's  entrance 
into  the  Picenian  territory  and  of  his  first  successes  there, 
he  abandoned  Rome  and  ordered  its  evacuation.  A  panic, 
augmented  by  the  false  report  that  Caesar's  cavalry  had 
appeared  before  the  gates,  came  over  the  world  of  quality, 
Tlie  senatrtrs,  who  had  been  informed  that  every  one  who 
should  remain  behind  in  the  capital  would  be  treated  as  an 
accomj)lice  of  the  rebel  Caesar,  flocked  in  crowds  out  at  the 

•eager  needed  at  the  very  least  three  dajs  from  Rome  to  RaTenna 
According  to  this  the  setting  out  of  Caesar  falls  aboat  the  12tb  Jana 
ary,  which  according  to  the  current  reduction  corresponds  to  the  Jnliar 
24  Not.  704. 
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gates.  The  consuls  themselves  had  so  totally  lost  llicii 
■ens(«,  tliiii  t^ey  did  not  even  eocurt  the  ti-pasuri';  whcl 
PiiinpeiiiB  callt'd  upon  them  to  fetch  it,  for  wliich  At-ro  WW 
BiilTicient  time,  thoy  returned  the  reply  thiit  tliey  would 
dnein  it  safL-r,  if  he  should  first  oecupy  Picenum.  All  wm 
perplexity  ;  consequently  a  great  council  of  war  was  Iwld 
in  Teanuni  Sidicimim  (23  Jan.),  at  which  Pompeios,  La- 
bienus,  and  both  consuls  were  present.  First  of  all  pro 
posals  of  accommodation  frtim  Caesar  were  agrtinsnhmitted; 
even  now  he  declared  himself  ready  at  once  to  dismiss  h:s 
army,  to  hand  over  his  provinces  to  the  emiceasors  nomi- 
nated, and  to  become  a  cnndidate  in  the  I'egulnr  'wny  C>r 
the  consll]^l|'p,  provided  that  Pompeiiis  were  to  depart  fur 
Spain,  an. I  lt;ily  w^re  to  lje  disnrmed.  The  nnswor  un-, 
that  if  Caesar  would  immediately  return  to  his  province, 
riiey  would  bijfi  themselves  to  procnre  the  disarming  of 
Italy  and  the 'departure  of  Pompeius  by  a  decree  of  tho 
senate  to  be  p:isscd  in  due  form  in  the  capital ;  perhaps 
this  reply  was  hitended  not  as  a  bare  actitice  to  dei^ive, 
but  as  an  acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  compromise;  it 
was,  however,  in  reality  the  opposite.  The  personal  con- 
ference with  PompeiuH  desired  by  Caesar  tlie  former  de- 
clined, and  could  not  but  decline,  that  he  might  not  by  the 
semblance  of  a  new  coalition  with  Caesar  provoke  still 
more  the  distrust  already  felt  by  the  constitutional  party. 
Concerning  ihe  management  of  the  war  it  was  agreed  in 
Teanum,  that  Pompeiua  should  tjike  the  command  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Luceria,  on  which  notwithstanding  their 
untrustworthinesa  all  hope  depended ;  that  he  Bhould  ad- 
vance with  these  into  his  own  .ind  Labienua'  native  coim> 
try,  Picenum  ;  that  he  should  personally  cnll  the  gunersl 
levy  there  to  arms,  as  he  had  done  some  thirty-five  Vf^ara 
ago  (iii.  400),  and  should  attempt  at  the  head  of  the  fnillh 
fril  Picciitinu  cohorts  and  the  vett'rans  formi  rly  undei 
Caesar  to  set  a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  enemj 

Everything  depended  on  whether  Picei  um  w.iii.d  hold 
0„,fli5i,in  out  until  Poiiipeius  came  up  to  its  defence.  Al 
'*'*"'™'        ready  Caesar  with  his  reunited  army  had  pen* 
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trated  into  it  along  the  coast  road  by  way  of  Ancona. 
Here  too  the  preparations  were  in  fi  11  course ;  in  th< 
very  northernmost  Picenian  town  Auximum  a  consid- 
erable band  of  recruits  was  collected  under  Publins  Atti- 
us  Varus ;  but  at  the  entreaty  of  the  municipality  Varus 
evacuated  the  town  even  before  Caesar  appeared,  and  a 
S^ndfiil  of  Caesar's  soldiers  which  overtook  the  troop  not 
fiur  from  Auxiraum  totally  dispersed  it  after  a  brief  con- 
flict—the first  in  this  war.  In  like  manner  soon  afterwards 
Gaius  Lucilius  Hirrus  with  3,000  men  evacuated  Cameri- 
num,  and  Publius  Lentulus  Spinther  with  5,000  Asculum, 
The  men,  thoroughly  devoted  to  Pompeius,  willingly  for 
the  most  part  left  their  houses  and  farms,  and  followed 
their  leaders  over  the  frontier ;  but  the  district  itself  wan 
already  lost,  when  the  officer  sent  by  Pompeius  for  the 
temporary  conduct  of  the  defence,  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus 
— no  genteel  senator,  but  a  soldier  experienced  in  war — 
arrived  there;  he  ha<l  to  content  himself  with  taking  the 
six  or  seven  thousand  recruits  who  were  saved  away  from 
the  incapable  recruiting  officers,  and  conducting  them  for 
the  time  to  the  nearest  rendezvous. 

This  was  Corfinium,  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  levies 

in  the  Albensian,  Marsian  and  Paclignian  terri- 
^^S^d*        tories  ;  the  body  of  recruits  hero  assembled,  of 

nearly  15,000  men,  was  the  contingent  of  the 
most  warlike  and  trustworthy  regions  of  Itiily,  and  the 
flower  of  the  army  in  course  of  formation  for  the  consti- 
tutional party.  When  Vibullius  arrived  here,  Caesar  was 
8till  several  days'  march  behind ;  there  was  nothing  tc 
prevent  him  from  immediately  starting  agreeiibly  to  Pom- 
peius' instructions  and  conducting  the  saved  Picentine  re- 
cruits along  with  those  assembled  at  Cortinium  to  join  the 
.'oain  army  in  Apulia.  But  the  commandant  in  Corfiniuin 
was  the  designated  successor  to  Caesar  in  the  governorship 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  Lucius  Domitius,  one  of  the  most 
narrow-minded  and  stubborn  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  ; 
and  he  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  Pom 
peius,  but  also  prevented  Vibullius  from  departing  a^  leM 
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wirli  the  nioD  from  Pioenum  for  Apulia.  So  finnl;  voa  W 
persuaded  thnt  Fonipcius  onlv  delayed  from  ijhitinacy  attj' 
mii^t  iiecitssiirily  come  up  tu  his  relief,  thai  he  lUxt^Aj 
tuivle  :iriy  serious  pro  para  ti  una  for  a  axvge  and  did  not  t'Vco 
gather  into  Cnrfiiiiujn  the  bands  of  recruits  pluoed  ia  tlir 

suri'omiding   towns,     ipeius  howevpr  did  nut  Appear, 

Mid  for  good  reason; ;  for,  while  he  might  perhajm  apply 
his  two  unlTustworChf  legions  as  a  support  to  the  Pioen 
tine  general  levy,  he  oould  not  with  them  alone  ufler  battle 
to  CoT'siLr.  Instead  of  him  af^r  a  few  days  Caesar  camt 
(14  Fob.}.  His  troops  liad  been  joined  in  Picenum  \>y  tJie 
twelftli,  and  before  Corfijiiiiui  by  the  eiglilb,  legion  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  and,  besidci  these,  three  n(!W  leeions  had 
been  funiu.'d  jjartly  trMiii  th"  i'lmiprlaii  men  tliat  were 
taken  prisoners  or  presented  themselves  voluntarily,  pMtly 
from  the  recruits  that  were  at  once  levied  everywhere;  so 
that  Caesar  before  Ciirfinium  was  alreadj'  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  half  of  whom  had  seen  s.'rvice.  So 
long  as  Doinitius  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  Pompeius,  he 
caused  the  town  to  be  defended ;  when  the  letters  of  Pom- 
peius had  at  length  undeceived  him,  he  resolved,  not  for- 
sooth to  persevere  at  the  Pjrlorn  [W'st — by  which  he  would 
have  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  his  party — nor  even 
to  capitulate,  but,  while  the  common  suldiem  were  informed 
that  relief  was  close  at  hand,  to  make  his  own  escape  along 
with  his  noble  officers  during  the  next  night.  Yet  he  had 
not  the  judgment  to  carry  into  effect  even  this  pretty 
Bohemo.  The  confusion  of  his  behiiviimr  betrayed  him, 
A  part  of  the  men  begun  to  mutiny  ;  the  Marsian  recruits, 
who  held  such  an  infamy  on  the  part  of  their  general  to 
be  impossible,  wished  tj)  light  against  the  mutineers;  but 
they  too  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  whereupon  the  whole  garrison  arrested  their 

staff  and  haiidtd  il,  themselves,  and  the  town 
^ed*'"         o^''""  to  Caesar  (20  Fel.,).     The  corps  in  A1I«l 

3,000  strong,  and  1,500  recruits  assembled  in 
Tarracina  thereupon  laid  down  their  arms,  an  soon  as  Ca» 
tar's  patrols  of  cavalry  appeared ;  a  third  division  in  Sul 
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ICO  of  8^00  men  had  been  previously  compelled  to  suv 
render. 

Poropeius  had  given  up  Italy  as  lost,  so  soon  as  Caosai 

had  occupied  Picenum  ;  only  he  wished  to  de- 
loSto*"*  W  ^^^  embarkation  as  long  as  possible,  \?ith 
diSa!*^'  the  view  of  saving  so  much  of  his  force  as  could 

still  be  saved*  Accordingly  he  had  slowlj'  put 
himself  in  motion  for  the  nearest  sea-port  Brundisium. 
Thither  came  the  two  legions  of  Luceria  and  such  recruits 
as  Pompeius  had  been  able  hastily  to  collect  in  the  deserted 
Apulia,  as  well  as  the  troops  raised  by  the  consuls  and 
other  commissioners  in  Campania  and  conducted  in  all  haste 
to  Brundisium ;  thither  too  resorted  a  number  of  political 
fugitives,  including  the  most  distinguished  of  the  senators 

accompanied  by  their  families.  The  embarka- 
tioo  for  tion  began ;    but  the  vessels  at  hand   did  not 

suffice  to  transport  all  at  once  the  whole  mul- 
titude, which  still  amounted  to  25,000  persons.  No  course 
remained  but  to  divide  the  army,  llie  larger  half  went 
first  (4  March) ;  with  the  smaller  division  of  some  10,000 
men  Pompeius  awaited  at  Brundisium  the  return  of  the 
fleet ;  for,  however  desirable  the  possession  of  Brundisium 
might  be  for  a  contingent  attempt  to  recover  Italy,  they 
did  not  venture  to  hold  the  place  permanently  against  Cae- 
sar, Meanwhile  Caesar  arrived  before  Brundisium  ;  the 
siege  began.  Caesar  attempted  first  of  all  to  (;lose  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  by  moles  and  floating  bridges,  with 
a  view  to  exclude  the  returning  fleet;  but  Pompeius  caused 
the  trading  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  to  be  armed,  and 
managed  to  prevent  the  complete  closing  of  the  harbour 
until  the  fleet  appeared  and  the  troops — whom  P<mpeiaH 
with  great  dexterity,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  be 
negers  and  the  hostile  fiding  of  the  inhabitants,  withdrew 
from  the  town  to  the  last  man  unharmed — were  carried  off 
beyond  Caesar's  reach  to  Greece  (17  March).  The  further 
pursuit,  like  the  siege  itself,  faih^d  for  want  of  a  fleet. 

In  a  campaign  of  two  months,  without  a  single  se^^oui 
engagement^   Cae««ar   had  so   broken    up  an  army  ^   «a« 
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legions,  that  less  than  the  haiT  of  it  bad  with  great  dUfi 
culty  t^sc-iiped  in  a  confused  flight  ucivias  tht^  s^a,  and  th« 
whole  Itulian  peninsula,  including  tlie  capital  with  the  iit«to- 
cliest  and  all  the  stores  ocoimiilated  there,  had  fHll«ii  into 
the  power  of  the  victor.  Nut  without  reason  did  Iht 
beaten  pftrty  bewail  the  terrible  ra[>i<lity,  sagacity,  nnd 
eneri.'j  of  the  "  rarmster." 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Caeaar  gained  or  lost 
uiutary  more  by  the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  a  military 
uidfln»n.  respect,  no  doubt,  very  considerable  resource* 
stthvBeii.      wore  now  not  merely  withdrawn  from  bis  op. 

punents,   but   rendered    availablt.'  for   himself; 

even  in  the  spring  of  705  his  army  enibrocod, 
in  conseipienee  of  the  levies  ett  maaae  instituted  evervwlicre, 
a  considerable  number  of  l^ona  of  recruits  in  addition  to 
the  nine  old  ones.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  now  became 
necessary  not  merely  to  leave  behind  a  considerable  garri- 
son in  Italy,  but  also  to  take  measures  against  the  closing 
of  the  transmarine  traffic  contemplated  by  his  opponents 
who  ommanded  the  sea,  nnd  ngiiinst  the  famine  with  which 
the  capital  was  consequently  threatened  ;  whoreby  Caesar's 
alreody  sufficiently  complicated  military  task  was  compli- 
cated further  still.  Finnncinlly  it  was  certainly  of  impor- 
tance, that  Caesar  had  the  <;nod  fortune  to  obtain  possessioa 
of  the  stock  of  money  in  the  capital  ;  but  the  principal 
sources  of  income  and  particularly  the  revenues  from  the 
East  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  consequence 
•  f  the  greatly  increased  demands  for  the  army  and  the  new 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  starving  population  of  the 
capital,  the  ccinsiderable  sums  which  were  found  quickly 
melted  nwny.  Caesar  soon  found  himself  compelled  to 
Hppenl  to  private  credit,  and,  as  it  seemed  that  be  could 
not  possibly  gain  any  long  respite  by  ^is  means,  extensira 
conliscntions  were  generally  anticipated  aa  the  only  remiitn- 
ing  expedient. 

More  seri<)us  difficulties  still  were  created  by  the  poliU 

cal  relations  amidst  which  Caesar  found  himself 
mmu.  .         placed  on  the  conquest  nf  Italy.     The  ftpprehen 
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Foarof  Rion  of  an  anarchical  revolution  was  universal 

*°*"*^  among  the  propertied  classes.     Friends  and  foei 

saw  in  Caesar  a  sec<  nd  Catilina ;  Pompeius  believed  or 
affected  to  believe  that  Caesar  had  been  driven  to  civil  war 
merely  by  the  impossibility  of  paying  his  debts.  This  was 
certainly  absurd ;  but  in  fact  Caesar's  antecedents  were 
anything  but  reassuring,  and  still  less  reassuring  was  the 
ftspect  of  the  retinue  that  now  surrounded  him.  Individ- 
iinls  of  the  most  broken  reputation,  notorious  personaget 
like  Quintus  Hortensius,  Gains  Curio,  Marcus  Antonius,— 
the  latter  the  stepson  of  the  Catilinarian  Lentulus  who  was 
executed  by  the  orders  of  Cicero — ^were  the  most  promi- 
nent actors  in  it ;  the  highest  posts  of  trust  were  bestowed 
on  men  who  had  long  ceased  even  to  reckon  up  their  debts; 
people  saw  men  who  held  office  under  Caesar  not  merely 
keeping  dancing-girls — which  was  done  by  others  also— 
but  appearing  publicly  in  company  with  them.  Was  there 
any  wonder,  that  even  grave  and  politically  impartial  men 
expected  amnesty  for  all  exiled  criminals,  cancelling  of 
ci'editors'  claims,  comprehensive  mandates  of  confiscation, 
proscription,  and  murder,  nay,  even  a  plundering  of  Rome 
by  the  Gallic  soldiery  ? 

But  in  this  respect  the  **  monster  "  deceived  the  expec 

tations  of  his  foes  as  well  as  of  his  friends.  As 
^2Sf***^     soon  even  as  Caesar  occupied  the  first  Italian 

town,  Ariminum,  he  prohibited  all  common  sol- 
diers from  appearing  armed  within  the  walls ;  the  country 
towns  were  protected  from  injury  throughout  and  without 
distinction,  whether  they  had  given  him  a  friendly  or  hos- 
tile reception.  When  the  mutinous  garrison  surrendered 
Corfinium  late  in  the  evening,  he  in  the  face  of  every  mili- 
tary consideration  postponed  the  occupation  of  the  tcwi* 
till  the  following  morning,  solely  that  he  might  not  aban« 
don  the  burgesses  to  the  nocturnal  invasion  of  his  exasper* 
ftted  soldiers.  Of  the  prisoners  the  common  soldiers,  as 
presumably  indifferent  to  politics,  were  incorporated  with 
his  own  army,  while  the  offi-ers  were  not  merely  spared, 
but  also  freely  dismissed  without  distinction  of  p(u*soH  ai'.d 
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without  thi'  *?xflctinn  of  nny  promises  whatever ;  Mid  aS 
which  tliej-  claimed  as  private  pi-operty  waa  frankly  giT»« 
up  to  tlii'tii,  without  evE-n  investiguting  with  auy  strictncMt 
the  watTMii),  tor  Eheir  cUiins.  Lucius  Dumitjus  hiiii««If 
was  thiis  iri'Qtedj  and  even  Labiemi*.  had  ihe  money  buiJ 
ha^ag^  wliicH  he  had  led  behind  svnt  itfltr  hini  Xa  tbo 
eaemy'^  camp.  In  the  most  painful  financial  crobarraiw- 
ment  tlie  iiiitneiise  estates  of  hia  opponents  whuiiier  pr«» 
«it  or  ttbs(Mit  were  not  assailed  ;  indeed  Giesar  preforrtJ 
t<i  borrow  from  friends,  rather  than  that  he  should  stir  up 
the  holHcrs  of  property  agaiost  him  even  by  exacting  the 
formally  admissible,  but  praotioaliy  ftutiqiiated,  land  I«k 
(iii.  474).  Tlie  victor  regarded  only  the  half,  aiid  thai  nut 
the  nioro  difficult  half,  of  his  ta.sk  as  suWfd  »ith  the  vic- 
tory ;  he  saw  the  security  for  its  duration,  acoordidg  ba  hi* 
own  expression,  only  in  the  unconditional  pardon  of  the 
vanquished,  and  had  accordingly  during  the  whole  march 
from  Havenna  to  Brundisium  incessantly  renewed  his  efiorts 
to  liring  al>out  a  personal  conference  with  Pompeius  and  a 
tolerable  accommodation. 

But,  if  the  aristocritcy  had  previously  refused  to  liaton 
to  reconciliation,  the  unexpected  and  witha]  so 
ortbsami-      disgraceful  emigration  had  raised  their  wrath  to 
'**"  madness,  and  the  wild  vengeance  breathed  by 

the  beaten  contrasted  strangely  with  the  placability  of  tJie 
victor.  The  communications  regularly  coming  from  the 
camp  of  the  emigrants  to  their  friends  led  behind  in  Itaiy 
were  full  of  projects  for  con  fiscal  ions  and  prosoriptjons,  of 
plans  fur  purifying  the  senate  and  the  state,  compared  with 
which  the  restoration  of  Sulla  was  child's  play,  and  whiob 
even  the  moderate  men  of  thdr  own  party  heard  with  hor- 
ror. The  frantic  passion  of  impotence,  the  wIm 
qQi«M^°«  moderation  of  power,  produced  their  effect.  Th« 
g^jf^  whole  mass,  in  whoso  eyes  material  interenu 
were  superior  to  political,  threw  itself  into  tb« 
arms  of  Caesar.  The  coubtry  towns  idolized  "  the  upright- 
ness, the  moderation,  the  prudence "  of  the  victor ;  and 
oven  opponenrs  conceded  that  these  testimonies  of  respect 
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were  meant  in  earnest.  Tbe  great  capitalists,  farmers  of 
the  taxes,  and  jurymen,  showed  no  special  desire,  ader  the 
severe  shipwreck  which  had  be&lien  the  constitutional  party 
in  Italy,  to  entrust  themselves  farther  to  the  same  pilots; 
capital  returned  to  the  light,  and  ^'  the  rich  lords  resorted 
again  to  their  daily  task  of  writing  their  rent-rolls."  Ever 
the  great  majority  of  the  senate,  at  lea<«t  numerically  speak* 
ing — for  certainly  but  few  of  the  nobler  and  more  influen- 
tial members  of  the  senate  were  included  in  it — ^had  not- 
withstanding the  orders  of  Pompeius  and  of  the  consuls 
remained  behind  in  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  them  even  in 
the  capital  itself;  and  they  acquiesced  in  Coesar's  rule. 
The  moderation  of  Caesar,  well  calculated  even  in  its  very 
semblance  of  excess,  attained  its  object :  the  trembling 
anxiety  of  the  propertied  classes  as  to  the  imp^^nding  an- 
archy was  in  some  measure  allayed.  This  was  doubtless 
an  incalculable  gain  for  the  future ;  the  prevention  of  an- 
archy, and  of  the  scarcely  less  dangerous  alarm  of  anarchy 
was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  future  reorganiza- 
tion  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  at  the  moment  this  moderation  was  more  danger- 
ous for  Caesar  than  the  renewal  of  the  Cinnan 
Jfuw^"     and  Catilinarian  fury  would  have  been ;  it  did 
*jj^  not  convert  enemies  into  friends,  and  it  con- 

■«**«»*  verted  friends  into  enemies.     Caesar's  Catilin- 

Caeear. 

arian  adherents  were  indignant  that  murdor  and 
pillage  remained  in  abeyance ;  these  audacious  and  des* 
perate  personages,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  talent, 
might  be  expected  to  prove  cross  and  untract- 
ikwinpazty  able.  The  republicans  of  all  shades,  on  the 
^'  other  hand,  were  neither  converted  nor  propi- 
tiated by  the  leniency  of  the  conqueror.  According  to  the 
oj  i>.od  of  the  Catonian  party,  duty  towards  what  they  called 
tl  eir  &therland  absolved  them  from  every  other  considei^ 
atioC  ;  even  one  who  owed  fi'eedom  and  life  to  Caesar  re- 
mained entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  take  up  arms  or  at 
least  to  engage  in  plots  against  him.  The  less  decided 
•ections  of  the  constitutional  party  were  no  doubt  ready 
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to  accept  peace  and  prot«cCic>u  fi-om  tho  now  tnuDArdi; 
neveri.hek'ss  they  ceased  not  tc  curse  the  ni»nnrcliv  vid 
tlie  miitiiirch  at  heort.  The  more  clearly  the  change  of 
the  constitution  beeamt)  manifest,  the  more  (iistinolly  tli* 
grcnt  tnajuritj-  of  the  burgesses — both  in  the  capital  wi'ti 
tifi  Icet^Diir  Biisoeptibility  of  politiual  excitement,  and  amo;.^' 
Uie  more  eiiei^etic  population  of  the  country  and  countr\ 
luwiiH — awoke  t )  a  oonsdousnesa  of  their  republiotn  sew- 
hmcntfi ;  so  far  the  friends  of  the  constitution  in  Rome 
reported  with  truth  to  their  brethren  of  kindrtsd  views  in 
«;«i1e,  thut  ut  home  alt  classes  and  all  persons  were  frii^ndlj' 
to  Puinpdus.  The  discontented  temper  of  all  these  circJus 
was  fiii-rher  increased  by  the  moral  pressure,  whieh  the 
moie  decided  and  more  notable  men  «lin  nbared  such  views 
exercised  from  their  very  position  aa  emigrants  over  tin 
multitude  of  the  humbler  and  more  lukewarm.  The  con- 
science of  the  honourable  man  smote  him  in  regard  Ut  his 
remaining  in  Italy;  the  half-aristocrat  tanded  that  he  was 
ranked  among  the  plebeians,  if  he  did  not  go  into  exile 
with  the  Doniitii  and  the  Metetli,  and  even  if  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Caesai'ian  senate  of  nobodies.  The  victor's 
■pecial  clemency  gave  to  this  silent  opposition  increaaed 
political  importance ;  seeing  that  Caesar  abstained  from 
terrorism,  it  seemed  as  if  his  secret  opponents  oould  dis- 
play their  disinclination  to  his  rule  without  much  danger. 
Very  soon  he  experienced  remarkable  treatment  in  this 
respect  ut  the  hands  of  the  seiiat«.  Caeaar  had 
•i^LMi"^  begun  the  struggle  to  libcjate  the  overawed 
£o«Sa"  senate  fi-om  its  oppressors.  This  was  done; 
consequently  he  wished  to  obtain  from  the  vin 
ate  approv.il  of  what  had  been  done,  and  full  powers  foi 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  For  this  purpose,  when  Oao- 
■AT  appeared  before  the  capital  (end  of  March)  the  tribunet 
of  his  party  convoked  for  him  the  senate  (1  April).  The 
meeting  was  tolefibiy  numerous,  but  the  more  notable  of 
the  very  senators  that  remained  in  Italy  were  absent,  in- 
eluding  even  the  former  leader  of  the  «ervile  majority 
Marcus  Cicero  and  Caesar's  own  fatlier-in-Uw  Lucius  E^ao; 
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and,  whnt  was  woi-s<^,  those  who  did  appear  wlti^  not  in- 
clined  tj>  enter  into  Caesar's  proposals.  When  Caesar 
spoke  of  full  power  to  continue  the  war,  one  of  the  only 
two  consulara  present,  Soi-vius  Siilpicius  Rufus,  a  very 
timid  man  who  desired  nothing  but  a  quiet  death  in  his 
lied,  was  of  opinion  that  Gieaar  would  deserve  well  of  his 
country  if  he  should  abandon  the  thought  of  carrying  the 
war  to  Greece  and  Spain.  When  Caesar  thereupon  re- 
quested the  senate  at  least  to  be  the  medium  of  transmit- 
ting his  peace  proposals  to  Pompeius,  they  were  not  indeed 
opposed  to  that  course  in  itself,  hut  the  threats  of  the  emi- 
grants against  the  neutrals  had  so  terrified  the  latter,  that 
no  one  was  found  to  undertake  the  message  of  peace;. 
Through  the  disinelination  of  the  aristocracy  to  help  the 
erection  of  the  monarch's  throne,  and  through  the  a:imu 
Inertness  of  the  dignified  corporation,  by  means  of  whieli 
Caesar  had  shortly  before  frustrated  the  legal  nomiTiation 
of  Pompeius  as  generalissimo  in  the  civil  war,  he  too  was 
now  thwarted  when  making  a  like  request.  Other  im- 
pediments, moreover,  occurred.  Caesar  desired,  with  the 
view  of  regulating  in  some  sort  of  way  his  position,  to  be 
named  dictator ;  but  his  wish  was  not  complied  'vith,  be- 
cause such  a  magistrate  could  only  be  constitutionally  ap> 
pointed  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  the  attempt  of  Caesar 
to  buy  the  consul  Lentulus — of  which  owinj;  to  the  disor- 
dered condition  of  his  finances  there  was  a  good  prospect — 
nevertheless  proved  a  failure.  The  tribune  of  the  people 
Lucius  Metelhis,  moreover,  lodged  a  protest  against  all  the 
atops  of  the  proconsul,  and  made  signs  as  though  he  would 
protect  with  his  person  the  public  chest,  when  Caesar's  men 
came  to  empty  it.  Caesar  could  not  avoid  in  this  ease  or- 
dering that  the  tnviotabte  person  should  be  pushed  aside 
as  gently  as  possible ;  otherwise,  he  kept  by  his  purposo 
of  abstaining  from  all  viok^nt  steps.  He  declared  to  the 
senate,  just  as  the  constitutional  party  had  done  shortly 
before,  that  he  had  certainly  desired  to  regulate  things  ia 
%  legal  way  and  with  the  help  of  the  supreme  authority; 
but,  since  this  help  was  refused,  he  could  dispense  with  it- 
VoL.  IV. —20 
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Withou,  further  cunceming  himself  about  the  seiist) 
PnT>aioii:i]  ""''  '''^  fortnnlitlea  of  state  law,  he  handed  ovei 
•"•^e*- ,  the  temporary  administration  of  ihe  cai»itftl  to 
■ffujiBuiihG  the  praetor  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidua  ua  rity* 
prefect,  and  made  the  requisite  arrangeminU 
for  the  adininisti  vinces  that  obeyed  hiiii  and 

the  Cu         SUV  ho  war.     Even  amidai  the 

IheproT.         ji^  ^        ^,^   struggle,  and   with   all   the 

alli  „  '     aeaar's  lavish   proniUes,  it 

still  made  a  dt  irtssn  the  multitude  oi  the  aijii- 

tal,  wh^n  thoy  Sbw  m  their  iree  Rome  the  monarch  for  the 
first  timo  (-xerciaitig  a  monarch's  prerogative  iiiid  hreaking 
open  tlie  doors  of  the  treasury  by  his  soldiers.  But  tho 
times  hud  gone  hy,  when  the  impressions  and  feelings  of 
the  multitude  determined  the  course  of  events  ;  it  w.is  with 
the  legions  that  the  decision  lay,  and  a  few  painful  fedinga 
more  or  less  were  in  fact  of  no  farther  moment. 

Caesar  hastened  to  resume  the  war.  He  owed  his  suc- 
cesses hitherto  to  the  offensive,  and  he  intended 
B^uuin  Still  to  maintain  it.  The  position  of  hia  antago- 
nist  was  singular.  After  the  original  plan  of 
carrying  on  the  campaign  simultaneously  in  tlie  two  Gaula 
hy  offensive  operations  frum  the  bases  of  Italy  and  Spain 
had  been  frustrated  by  Caesar'^  aggressive,  Pompeiua  had 
intended  to  go  to  Spain.  There  he  had  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. The  army  amounted  to  seven  legions  ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pompeius'  veterans  served  in  it,  and  several  yeara 
of  conflicts  in  the  Lusitauian  mountains  had  hardened  sol* 
diers  and  officers.  Among  its  captains  Marcus  Varro  in- 
deed was  simply  a  celebrated  scholar  and  a  fhithful  par^ 
san  ;  but  Lueiiis  Afranius  had  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Alps,  and  Marcus  Petreiua,  the  conqueror 
of  Cittilinu,  was  an  <:'ilicer  as  dauntless  as  he  was  ablft 
While  in  the  Further  province  Caesar  had  still  varioua  ad- 
herenta  from  tho  time  of  his  governorship  ihei-e  {p,  258), 
the  mora  important  pruvince  of  the  Ebro  was  attached  hy 
all  (he  ties  of  veneration  and  gratitude  to  the  celebrated 
genera],  who  twenty  yenr^  hiforyfiad  hel<^  the  ooihmand  in 
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it  during  the  SertoriaTi  war,  and  an«r  the  teimination  of 
that  war  Iiad  organized  it  anew.  Pompeius  could  evideotJjr 
after  the  Italian  disaster  do  nothing  better  than  proceed  to 
SpaiD  with  the  aoved  remnant  of  hia  army,  and  then  at  tbo 
head  of  his  whole  force  advance  to  meet  Cui^sar,  But  tin- 
fortunutely  he  had,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  st'II  to  khvv 
the  (i-oopa  that,  were  in  Corfinium,  tarried  in  Apulia  so  hmg 
that  he  was  compelled  b>  choose  the  nearer  VlrundisiuDi  aa 
his  place  of  embarkation  instead  of  the  Cnnif>anian  portd. 
Why,  master  as  he  was  of  the  sea  and  Sicilv,  hi>  did  ncl 
Buhsequently  revert  to  his  original  plan,  cannot  be  detei>- 
mined ;  probably  the  aristoci'acy  after  their  nhort-sighted 
and  distrustful  Cishion  showed  no  desire  to  comJiiit  them- 
selves to  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  Spanish  population. 
At  any  rate  Pompeius  remained  in  the  Kiist,  and  Caeaai 
bad  the  option  of  directing  his  first  attuck  cither  against  the 
army  which  was  being  o:^anized  in  Greece  under  Pom- 
peius' own  command,  or  against  that  which  was  ready  fbr 
bdttle  under  his  lieutenants  in  Spain.  He  had  decided  in 
(kvour  of  the  latter  course,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Italian  cam- 
paign  ended,  had  taken  meusurts  to  collect  on  the  lower 
Rhone  nine  of  his  best  legions,  as  also  6,000  cavalry — part 
ly  men  individually  picked  out  by  Caesar  in  the  Celtic  can- 
tons, partly  German  mercenaries — and  a  number  of  Iberian 
and  Ligurian  archers. 

But  at  this  point  his  opponents  also  bad  been  active. 

Lucius  Domitius,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
uiBrt  senate  in  Caesar's  steud  as  governor  of  Traua- 

alpine  Gaul,  had  proceeded  from  Corlinium — aa 
«ion  03  Caesar  had  released  him— along  with  his  attendant* 
and  with  Pompeius'  confidant  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus  to 
Maasilia,  and  actually  induced  that  city  to  declare  fur  l''im- 
peiua  and  even  to  refuse  a  passage  to  Caesar's  troops.  Of 
the  Spanish  troops  the  tMO  least  trustworthy  legions  were 
left  behiBd  under  tl'.e  command  of  Varro  in  the  Further 
province  ;  while  the  five  best,  reinforced  by  40,000  Spanish 
infantry — partly  Cellibcrian  infantry  of  the  line,  partly 
Ludtaniau  and  other  light  troops — and  by  5,000  Spaniij) 
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cavalry,  iiiK^cr  Arranius  and  Petj-i^ius  had.  in  scrorilaiiM 
with  tbo  ordors  of  Piimpeius  transniilted  by  Vibullius,  wl 
owt  tn  cloau  the  Pyrenees  flgiiinst  tbe  enemy. 

Mounts' 111  le  Caesar  himscir  arrived  in  GruI  mid,  as  iki 
^^^  rominenpenrient  of  the  Btegc  of  Massilin  still  df- 

gM[h(.  L-ti     ■  '  •      ■  ijp  iininedialelj^  di-spfttthi-il 

'^^'"^        thfc  a  troops  n«scmbled  (m  th.- 

Uhfiiie — 9.>  lei  dry— along  the  great  roaii 

leading  by  w  botiiie)  to  Rhode  (Rosas) 

with  the  vii'.M  3  enemy  nt  the  Pyrenees. 

The  movL-men  hen  Afranius  and  Pelrciut 

aiTived  at  the  them  already  occupiwi  by 

the  1  line  of  the  Pyrenees  IobU 

SSi™"'      Th..  ...  .       position  at  Herds  (Lerid») 

between  tho  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  This  town 
lies  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro  on  the  rifrht 
bank  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Sicoris  (Segre),  which  was 
crossed  by  only  a  single  solid  bridge  immediately  at  Ilerda, 
To  tlie  south  of  Ilorda  the  mountains  which  adjoin  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro  approach  pretty  close  to  tho  town  ;  to  the 
northward  there  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Sicoris  a 
level  country  which  is  commanded  by  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  For  an  army,  which  had  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  it  was  an  excellent  position;  but  the  defence  of  Spain, 
after  the  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Pyrene^a  had  been 
neglected,  could  only  be  undertaken  in  earnest  behind  tbe 
Ebro,  and,  s\s  no  secure  communication  was  established  b^ 
twecii  Ilerda  and  the  Ebro,  and  no  bridge  eitisted  over  the 
latter  strejim,  the  retreat  from  the  temporary  to  the  true 
defensive  position  was  not  suRiciently  secured.  The  Ca» 
sarians  established  themselves  above  Ilerda,  in  the  deltn 
which  the  river  Sicoris  forms  with  the  Cinga  (Cinca),  which 
unites  with  it  below  Ilerda;  but  the  attack  only  began  in 
earnest  after  Caesar  had  arrived  in  tlie  camp  (23  June). 
Under  the  walls  of  the  town  the  struggle  was  maintained 
with  eqiral  exasperation  and  equal  valour  on  both  sides,  and 
wi'h  frequent  alternations  of  success;  but  the  Caesariani 
did  not  attain  their  object — which  was,  to  estsblish  tfaeOi 
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wives  botwpen  the  Pompeian  camp  and  the  town  and  theny 
bj  to  possess  thcmsplves  of  the  stone  bridge — and  thej 
consequently  renmined  dependent  for  tbcir  eommunicat'iot 
with  Gaul  solely  on  two  bridges  which  they  hod  hasl.lj 
consti'ucted  over  the  Sicoria,  and,  as  the  river  at  Ilerda  itsel' 
was  tiK)  considcrabie  to  be  bridged  over,  about  eighteen  ui 
twenty  miles  farfber  up. 

When  the  floods  came  on  with  the  melting  of  the  anew, 

these  temporary  bridges  were  swept  away  ;  and, 
2^'"*       iw  they  bad  no  vessels  for  the  passage  uf  tht 

highly  swollen  rivers  and  under  such  drcum- 
Btances  the  restoration  of  the  bridges  could  not  for  thf 
present  l)e  thought  oC  the  Caesarian  army  wus  conllmd  to 
the  narrow  space  between  the  Qnca  and  the  Sicoris,  whilu 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoria  and  with  it  the  road,  by  which 
the  army  communicated  with  Gnul  and  Italy,  were  expr.si'd 
almost  undefended  to  tbe  Pompeiiins,  who  passed  the  liver 
pa.rtly  by  the  town-bridge,  partly  by  awimming  after  the 
Lusitanian  fashion  on  skins.  It  was  the  spasiin  shortly  be- 
fore harvest ;  the  old  produce  was  almost  used  up,  the  new 
was  not  yet  gathered,  and  the  narrow  stripe  of  land  betwemi 
the  two  sti-eanis  was  soon  exliaust*'d.  In  the  camp  actual 
famine  prevailed — the  modivi  of  wheat  cost  50  denarii 
[£l  16s.) — and  dangerous  diseases  broke  out;  whereas  on 
the  left  bank  there  were  acciimulaied  provisions  and  Tftrieji 
supplies,  as  well  as  troops  of  all  sorts — reinforcements  from 
Gaul  of  cavalry  and  archers,  officers  and  soldiers  from  fur- 
lough, foraging  parties  returning — in  all  a  mass  of  6,000 
men,  vhom  the  Pompeians  attacked  with  superior  force  and 
drove  with  great  loss  to  the  mountains,  while  the  CaesariaDs 
on  the  right  bank  were  obliged  to  remain  passive  speclaton 
of  the  unequal  conflict.  The  communications  of  the  army 
were  in  the  hinds  of  the  Pompeians  ;  in  Italy  the  accviunta 
from  Spain  suddenly  ceased,  and  tbc  suspicious  rumours, 
which  began  to  circulate  there,  were  not  so  very  remote 
from  the  truth.  Had  the  Pompeians  followed  up  their  ad- 
VMitage  with  some  energy,  they  could  not  have  failed  eithei 
to  reduce  under  their  power  or  at  least  to  drive  back  tow 


*rdf  Giiol  the  mass  scarcely  capable  of  resislaii  m  which  wu 
crowded  together  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Si(x>rU,  and  tc 
occupy  this  hank  so  completely  (ial  not  n  man  cuuld  crma 
the  river  without  theii"  knowledge.  But  both  points  Wtrr 
neglected  ;  th-""  iu.r>.i>.  u.^™  'i"<ibtless  forced  off  with  l«» 
but  neither  d  —  ..__  letely  beaten  back,  and  llx 

prertwtinii  oft'  river  was  left  substantiully 

to  the  river  iti 

Thereupon  i  i  plan.     He  ordered  port- 

able  ;  wooden  frame  and  osipt 

eat>iiiiiiiM       ""rk  £T,  after  the  model  of  Uiosb 

Sn^?^^°'     used  mong  the  Britona  and  sul^ 

sequfl  >^  _.__  jns,  to  be  prepared  in  the 
camp  and  transported  in  waggons  to  the  point  where  Iho 
bridges  had  utood.  On  Ihwe  frail  bnrks  the  other  bank  was 
reached  and,  as  it  was  found  unoccupied,  the  bridge  was  re- 
eslAbllshed  without  much  difficulty  ;  the  communications 
were  thereupon  quickly  restored,  and  the  eagerly  expected 
■npplies  were  conveyed  to  the  camp.  Caesar'a  happy  idea 
thus  rescued  the  army  from  the  immense  peril  in  which  it 
was  placed.  Then  the  cavalry  of  Caesnr  which  in  efficiency 
for  surpassed  thiit  of  the  enemy  began  at  once  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris ;  the  most  consider- 
able Spanish  communities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ebro— Osca,  Tarraco,  Dertosa,  and  others — nay,  even  sev- 
eral to  the  south  of  Iho  Ebro,  passed  over  to  Caes.ar's  side. 

The  supplies  of  the  Pompeians  were  now  rendered  scarce 
through  the  foiaging  parties  of  Caesar  and  the 
Sl^inp*!-  defection  of  the  neighbouring  communities ;  they 
JJ^^"  resolved  at  length  to  retire  behind  the  line  of  tlie 
Ebru,  and  set  themselves  in  all  haste  to  form  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ebro  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sioo- 
.■JB.  Caesar  sought  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  opponents 
over  the  Ebro  and  tu  detain  them  in  llcrda ;  but  so  long  m 
the  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  the  bridge  at  Ilerda 
and  he  had  coni  ol  of  neither  ford  nor  bridge  there,  he  could 
not  distribute  b's  army  over  both  banks  of  the  river  and 
could  not  invest  Ilerda.     His  soldiers  therefore  worked  dkj 
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and  night  to  lower  the  depth  of  the  river  by  means  of  canali 
drawing  ofT  the  water,  so  cliut  the  infantry  could  wade 
through  it.  But  the  preparations  of  the  Ponipeiaiis  to  pas* 
tlie  Ebro  were  sooner  finished  than  the  arrangements  of  thr 
Cacsarians  to  invest  lli^rda  ;  when  the  former  after  finishing 
the  bridge  of  boats  began  their  march  towards  the  Etro 
along  tbe  Itfl  bank  of  the  Siuoris,  the  canals  of  the  Cacaarh 
ans  seemed  to  the  general  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to 
make  the  ford  available  for  the  infantry;  he  ordered  only 
his  cavalry  to  pass  the  stream  and,  by  clinging  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  at  least  to  detain  and  harass  them. 

But  when  Caesar's  legions  saw  in  the  grey  morning  the 
enemy's  columns  which  had  bt'en  retiring  since 
2^^  midnight,  ihey  discerned  with  the  sure  instinct 

of  experienced  veterans  the  strategic  importance 
of  this  retreat,  which  would  compel  them  to  follow  their 
antagonists  into  distant  and  impracticable  regions  filled  by 
hostile  troops ;  at  their  own  request  the  gen I'ral  ventured 
to  lead  the  infantry  also  into  the  river,  and  although  the 
water  reached  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  it  was  crossed 
without  accident.  It  was  high  time.  If  the  narrow  plain, 
which  separated  the  town  of  llerdn  from  the  mountains  en- 
closing the  Ebro  were  once  traversed  and  the  army  of  tfa« 
Pompeians  entered  the  mountains,  their  retreat  to  tlie  Ebro 
could  no  longer  be  prevented.  Already  they  hod,  mitwitb- 
standing  the  ©instant  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
greatly  delayed  their  march,  approached  within  five  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  they,  having  been  on  the  march  since 
midnight  and  unspeakably  exhausted,  abandoned  their  origi- 
nal plan  of  traversing  the  whole  plain  on  the  same  day,  and 
pitched  their  camp.  Here  the  infentry  of  Caesar  overtook 
them  and  encamped  opposite  to  them  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night,  as  the  nocturnal  march  which  the  Pomiiei- 
■na  had  at  first  contemplated  was  abandoned  from  fear  of 
the  night^ttacks  of  the  cavalry.  On  the  following  day  also 
both  armies  remained  immoveable,  occupied  only  in  recon' 
noitring  the  country. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Caesar's  infantry 
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set  out,  tkat  bv  a  movement  throo'eh  the  latik, 
Ui«  iibro  }«ss  moiiDtaian  alongside  of  the  road  they  might 
^  turn  the  f^osition  of  the  enemy  and  bar  Uieii 

lO'jte  to  the  £bio.  The  object  of  the  strange  march,  which 
8''eniC'd  at  first  to  turn  back  towarda  the  camp  before  Ilerdii| 
was  not  at  once  perceived  by  the  Pompeian  ofiicers.  When 
they  discerned  it,  they  sacrificed  camp  and  ba^age  and  ad 
vanccd  by  a  forced  march  along  the  highway,  to  gain  iKe 
crest  of  the  ridge  befure  the  Caesarians.  But  it  was  already 
Uut  late ;  when  they  came  up,  the  compact  masses  of  the 
ent'Tiiy  were  already  posted  on  the  highway  itselfl  A  des» 
pcnitc  attempt  of  the  Pompeians  to  discover  other  routes 
Ut  the  El'ro  over  the  steep  mountains  was  frustrated  by  the 
R«»nian  cavalry,  which  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Lusitanian  troops  sent  fv»rth  for  that  purpose.  Had  a  battle 
taken  pjare  between  the  Pompeian  armv — which  had  the 
LMn-mv's  cavalr\  in  its  rear  ami  their  infantry  in  front,  ar.il 
\\as  utterly  den. oral izcrj — ai.d  the  Caesarians,  the  issue  was 
8<-areely  doul'tful,  an«i  the  opportunity  for  fighting  seveial 
times  proscnted  itself;  but  Caesar  made  no  use  of  it,  fuil 
restrained,  with  difl-eiilty,  the  impatient  eagerness  for  con- 
hat  in  his  s(.Idiers  sure  of  victory.  The  Pompeian  I'rnr* 
was  at  any  rate  strategically  lost ;  Caesar  avoided  weaken- 
inj'  his  armv  and  still  further  envenoming  the  bitter  feud 
by  useless  bloodshed.  On  the  very  day  afler  he  had  sue 
ceedt-d  in  cutting  off  the  Pompeians  from  the  Ebro,  the  sol 
diers  of  the  two  aniiies  had  begun  to  fraternize  and  to  uc- 
cotiate  respecting  surrender ;  indeed  the  terms  asked  by  the 
Pompeians,  especially  as  to  the  sparing  of  their  ofiicers,  had 
hoen  alr(a<]y  cone(;ded  by  Caesar,  when  Petreius  with  hit 
escort  consisting  of  slaves  and  Spaniards  came  upon  I  he 
"c'^'of  iators  and  caused  the  Caesariaiis,  on  whom  he  (luli 
liv  hands,  to  b**  put  to  death.  Caesar  nevertheless  sent  the 
pompeians  who  had  come  to  his  camjj  back  unharmed,  arnl 
persevered  in  sjuking  a  piaceful  solution.  Ilerda,  where 
the  Pompeians  had  still  a  garrison  and  considerable  maga- 
Eines,  became  now  the  point  which  tiny  sought  to  reach, 
but  M '♦-h  th(;  h< 'Stile  army  in  front  and  the  S:C(»ris  between 
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them  and  the  fortresa,  thej  marched  without  coming  nearer 
to  their  object.  Their  cavalry  became  graduiilly  so  ufraid 
Lhat  the  infantry  had  to  take  them  into  the  centre  and  le- 
mons had  to  ho  act  as  the  reargnard  ;  the  procuring  of  watei 
andibrage  became  more  and  more  difliciilt;  they  hadaheadj 
to  kill  the  bi'osts  of  burden,  because  they  could  no  hingei 
toed  them.  At  length  the  wandering  army  found  Itaclf 
formally  incloat'd,  with  the  Siccriij  in  its  rear  and  the  ciiO' 
my's  force  in  front,  which  drew  raniptirt  and  trench  around 
it.  It  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  but  Caesar's  German 
horsemen  and  light  in&ntry  anticipated  it  in  the  occupation 
of  the  opposite  bank. 

No  bravery  and  no  fidelity  could  longer  avert  the  inevi- 
table capitulation  (2  Aug.  705).  Caesar  granted 
OapUaiiUon  ^  ofHcsrs  and  soldiers  their  life  and  liberty,  and 
Bf  tfiePoni.  j[,g  possession  of  the  property  which  tliey  still 
retained  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  what  had 
been  already  taken  from  them,  the  full  value  of  which  be 
undertook  personally  to  make  good  to  his  soldiers  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  while  he  had  compnlsorily  enrolled  in  his  army 
the  recruits  captured  in  Italy,  he  honoured  these  old  legion- 
aries of  Pompeius  by  the  promise  that  no  one  should  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  annj  against  his  will.  He  required 
only  that  each  should  give  up  bis  arms  and  i-epuir  to  his 
home.  Accordingly  the  soldiers  who  were  natives  ofSpnin, 
about  a  third  of  the  army,  were  disbanded  at  once,  while 
tlie  Italian  soldiers  were  discharged  at  the  borders  of  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Hither  Spain  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  army  fell  of 
itself  into  the  power  of  the  victor.  In  Furthet 
apiinnb-  Spain,  where  Marcus  Vurrn  held  the  chief  cunv 
mand  Fir  Poinpeins,  it  seemed  t<>  him,  when  ha 
Icanied  the  disaster  of  llerda,  most  adi  isitiile  that  he  should 
throw  himself  into  the  iiitiuliir  town  of  Gades  and  should 
carry  thilfaer  for  safety  the  considerable  isuins  which  he  liad 
collected  by  cunfisi-ating  the  treasures  of  thcr  ttrmples  and 
the  property  of  piuniinent  Caeaarians,  the  not  inconsrder 
aUe  fleet  which  he  had  raised,  and  the  two  legions  cnlrmtAl 
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{o  bim.  But  on  the  mere  rumour  of  Caesar's  arrival  th( 
most  notable  towns  of  the  province  which  had  been  for  long 
attached  to  Caesar  declared  for  the  latter  and  drove  awaj 
the  Pompeian  garrisons  or  induced  them  to  a  similar  rcy 
volt;  such  was  the  case  with  Corduba,  Carmo,  and  Gadet 
itself.  One  of  the  legions  also  set  out  of  its  own  accord  for 
Tlispalis,  and  passed  over  along  with  this  town  to  Caessr*i 
fcidc.  When  at  length  even  Italics  closed  its  gates  against 
Varro,  the  latter  resolved  to  capitulate. 

About  the  same  time  Massilia  also  submitted.     With 

rare  energy  the  Massiliots  had  not  merely  pus- 
Ji^u^         tained  h  siege,  but  had  also  kep'  the  sea  against 

Caesar ;  it  was  their  native  element,  and  they 
might  hope  to  obtain  vigorous  support  on  it  from  Pom- 
peius,  who  in  fact  had  the  exclusive  command  of  it.  But 
Caesar's  lioutenant,  the  able  Decimus  Brutus,  the  same  who 
nad  achieved  the  first  naval  victory  in  the  Atlantic  over  the 
Veneti  (p.  805),  managed  rapidly  to  equip  a  fleet ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  brave  resistance  of  the  enemy's  crews^-consist- 
ing  partly  of  Albioeeian  mercenaries  of  the  Massiliots,  part- 
ly of  slave-herdsmtn  of  Domitius — he  vanquished  by  means 
of  his  brave  marines  selected  from  the  legions  the  stronjjer 
Massiliot  fleet,  and  sank  or  captured  the  greater  part  of 
their  ships.  When  a  small  Pompeian  squadron  under 
Lucius  Nasidius  arrived  from  the  East  by  way  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  in  the  port  of  Massilia,  the  Massiliots  renewed 
their  naval  armament  and  sailed  forth  along  w^ith  the  ships 
of  Nasidius  against  Brutus.  The  engagement  which  took 
place  off*  Tauroeis  (La  Ciotat  to  the  east  of  Mai*seilles) 
might  probably  have  had  a  difl^erent  result,  if  the  vessels 
of  Nasidius  had  fought  with  the  same  desperate  c^>urag8 
which  the  Massiliots  displayed  on  that  day;  but  the  flight 
of  the  Nasidians  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  Brutus, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  fled  to  Spain.  The 
besieged  were  completely  driven  from  the  sea.  On  the 
landward  i^ide,  where  Gaius  Trebonius  eonduct^'d  the  siegob 
ihc  most  resolute  resistanee  was  still  continued  ;  but  in 
spit«  of  the  frequent  sallies  of  the  Albioeeian  mer  ^narief 
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vai  the  akiHul  expenditure  of  the  immenBe  stores  cf  pro- 
jectiles accumulated  in  the  city,  the  works  of  the  besieger* 
were  a',  length  advanced  up  to  the  walls  and  one  of  th< 
towers  fell.  The  Masailiots  declared  that  they  would  give 
up  the  defence,  but  desired  to  conclude  the  capitulation  with 
Caejar  himself,  and  entreated  the  Rnr.ian  commander  to  sus- 
pend the  siege  operations  till  Caesar  s  arrival.  Trebonius 
had  express  orders  from  Caesar  to  spare  the  town  as  far  as 
possible;  he  granted  the  armistice  desired.  But  wheu  the 
Massiliots  made  use  of  it  for  an  artful  siilly,  in  which  they 
conipli^tely  burnt  the  one  half  of  the  almost  unguarded  Ro- 
man works,  the  struggle  of  the  siege  began  anew  and  with 
increased  exasperation.  The  vigorous  conimander  of  the 
Romans  repairod  with  surprising  rapidity  the  destroyed 
towers  and  the  mound ;  the  Mnssiliots  were  now  once  more 
completely  enclosed. 

When  Caesar  on  his  return  from  the  conqui'st  of  Spain 

arrived  before  their  city,  he  found  it  reduced  lo 
wpU^tn.      extremities  partly  by  the  enemy's  attacks,  part- 

ly  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  ready  for  the 
second  tim^^n  this  occasion  in  right  earnest — to  siirrender 
on  any  terms.  Domitius  alone,  remembering  the  indul- 
gence of  the  victor  which  he  had  shamefully  misused,  em- 
barked in  a  boat  and  stole  through  the  Roman  fleet,  to  seek 
a  third  bnttle-field  for  his  implacable  resentment.  Caesar's 
soldiers  bad  sworn  to  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  the  perfidious  city,  and  yehemently  dciiiaiidcd  from 
the  general  the  signal  for  plunder.  But  Caesar,  mindful 
heie  also  of  his  great  task  of  establishing  [lellcno-ltnlii 
civilization  in  the  West,  was  not  to  be  coerci-d  into  furnish- 
big  a  sequel  to  the  destruction  of  Corirth.  Massilia — tha 
n'.'.'st  remote  from  the  mother-eounuy  >.  all  those  cities, 
onc-e  so  numerous,  free,  and  powerful,  that  belonged  to  the 
old  Ionic  mariner-nation,  and  almost  the  last  in  which  the 
Hellenic  seafaring  life  had  preserved  itself  fresh  and  pure, 
fs  in  fact  it  was  the  lost  Greek  city  that  fought  at  sea — Mas- 
■ilia  had  to  surrender  its  magazines  of  arms  and  naval  stores 
to  the  victor,  and  lost  a  portion  of  tts  territory  and  of  itt 
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privik^gi^s  ;  but  it  ret.iiticul  itii  Hcedom  and  ibi  nutiouallt]) 
nud  ^-rmtiiiuGx],  though  with  ditniniahiMl  proporLions  in  i 
material  point  of  view,  to  he  intt'llectiially  the  centre  of 
HfJ^TTilc  culture  in  that  distant  Coltic  country  which  at  'Jii* 
Tery  tinit;  wtia  attaining  a  new  historiBil  aigiiifieaiKr. 

While  thus  '      '     »bo  ovincts  the  war  aftir  mri 

OU8  pi  a  was  thorfm^hly  detidei] 

fil^^Z     flt  U.  ..  lo,  f  Cae^r,  Spain  and  Ma* 

^^SS^.       *''''8  ""'■»'  eubdutu.  iiitd  the  chief  army  of  the 

I'Demy  was  uupturet  >  the  last  man,  the  dedsLua 
of  arms  had  niso  taken  plaou  \.  the  second  arena  of  war- 
fore,  '>ii  which  Caesar  had  fuuni  it  necessary  immeidintely 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy  to  assume  the  offensive. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  PompeiiuiB  intend 
ed  to  reduce  Italy  to  starvation.  They  h;id  the  inenns  ol 
doing  so  in  their  hnnds,  Tlicy  had  thorough  command  ol 
the  sea  and  laboured  with  great  zeal  everywhere — in  Gades, 
Utica,  Messana,  above  nil  in  the  East — to  increase  their  fleet. 
They  lield  moro.over  all  the  provinces,  from  which  the  capi- 
tal drew  its  means  of  subsistence :  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
through  Marcus  Cotta,  Sicily  through  Marc.'.s'  Cato,  Africa 
through  the  self-numinntcd  commandcr-in.«hief  Titus  Attiua 
Varus  and  their  ally  Juba  king  of  Numidia.  It  was  indi»> 
pensnbly  needful  for  Caesar  to  thwart  these  plann  of  ttw 

enemy  and  to  wrest  from  them  the  com-prov- 
^^_         inces.     Quinlus  Valerius  was  sent  with  a  le^on 

to  Sardinia  and  compelled  the  Pompeian  gov- 
ernor to  evacuate  the  island.  The  more  important  enter- 
prise of  taking  Sicily  and  Africa  from  the  enemy  was  en- 
trusted to  the  young  Gains  Curio  with  the  assistance  of  the 

able  Gaius  Caninius  Rebilns,  who  had  cifperieme 
pleJ^™"'      '"  ""'"■     Sicily  was  occupied  by  him  without  ■ 

blow  ;  Cnto,  without  a  proper  army  and  not  a 
nijin  of  the  sword,  evacuated  the  island,  oficr  having  in  fata 
straightforward  manner  previously  warned  the  Siceliots  not 
to  cotiiproMiiso  themselves  uselessly  by  an  ineffectual  lesist 
ancc. 

Curio  Wtl  behind  h  If  of  his  tn^ops  to  rrotcct  tfai*  lalaDV 
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HO  importjint  foi-  the  capital,  and  embarked  with 
Oniin  ia  the   Other  half — two   legions  of  500  horse — for 

Africa.  Hero  he  might  expect  to  eiicouotor 
oiore  serious  resistance  ;  besides  the  cor.siderabJe  and  in  iU 
own  &sbion  efficient  army  of  Juba,  the  governor  Varus  haJ 
formed  two  legions  of  Romans  settled  in  Africa  and  also 
itted  out  a  small  squadron  of  ten  sail.  With  tlie  aid  o 
bis  wuperior  fleet,  however,  Curio  effected  without  difficultj 
a  landing  between  Hadrumetum,  where  the  one  legion  of 
the  enemy  lay  along  with  their  shipa  of  war,  and  Utica,  in 
front  of  which  town  lay  the  second  legion  under  Varus  him' 
Bel£  Curio  turned  against  the  latter,  and  pitched  his  camp 
not  Gir  from  Utica,  just  where  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  elder  Scipio  had  taken  up  his  first  winter-encampment 
in  Africa  (ii.  218).  Caesar,  compelled  to  keep  togethxr  his 
beat  troops  for  the  Spanish  war,  had  been  obliged  to  make 
up  the  Sicilo- African  army  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
legions  taken  over  fi-om  the  enemy,  more  especially  the 
war-prisoners  of  Corfinium ;  the  officers  of  the  Ponipeian 
army  ia  Africa,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  very  1* 
gions  that  were  conquered  at  Cortiniuco,  no*  left  no  means 
tmtried  to  bring  back  their  old  soldiers  who  were  lighting 
against  th«m  to  their  first  allegiance.  But  Caesar  had  not 
erred  in  the  choice  of  bis  lieut^'n.int.  Curio  knew  as  well 
how  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet, 
as  how  to  acquire  personal  inQuence  over  the  soldiers  ;  tlia 
supplies  were  abundant,  the  conflicts  without  exception  suc- 
cess fii  J. 

Vfh-Ai  Varva,  presuming  that  the  troi>ps  of  Curio  only 

wanted  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  his  side,  n 


lui 


solved  to  give  battle  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  af. 


fording  them  this  opportunity,  the  result  did  not 
justify  hia  expectations.  Animated  by  the  fiery  appeal  of 
their  youthful  leader,  the  cavalry  of  Curjo  put  to  flight  ibn 
horsemen  of  the  en^iiiy,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armita 
cut  down  also  the  light  infantry  which  hud  jiccompanied  the 
hursenieii ;  and  etiiboldened  by  this  sui:cesa  and  by  Curio't 
[MtrsonnI  example,  his  legions  advnr.ced  Jirough  the  difliciill 
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r&vine  jpparatin^  the  two  lines  to  the  ntlaek,  tor  Mhich  thi 
Poinpemiis  howe^  cr  did  not  wait,  but  dlsgrnct  fully  flue!  Wk 
to  thi'ij-  ciinip  and  evacuated  even  ihia  in  the  ensuing  niglit, 
The  victory  wm  ho  complete  that  Curio  Bt  once  took  alcjH 
to  besiege  Ut''"  WKoi.  now-  arrived,  however,  thai  king 
Juba  Was  ad  s  forws  to  its  ivlief,  Ciirii 

resolved,  Juat  i  on  the  arrival  of  Syphai^ 

Ui  raise  tlie  s  o  Sciplo's  former  camp  till 

rcii.forcenionb  n  Sicily.     Soon  aflerward* 

came  a  secon)  Jubn  had  been  iudnced  by 

the  attacks  o,  ii'fs  to  turn  back  with  hiB 

main  force  and  e  aid  of  the  besiegtJ  mere- 

ly a  moderate  irra.     Curio,  who  from  hia 

lively  lemperament  had  only  with  great  reluctance  made  up 
his  mind  to  rest,  now  set  out  again  at  once  to  fight  with 
Saburra  before  he  could  enter  into  communication  with  the 
garrison  of  Utica. 

His  cavalry,  which  had  gone  forward  in  the  evening, 

actually  succeeded  in  surprising  the  corps  of 
JdSjtS*"  Saburra  on  the  Bagradas  during  the  night  and 
Vrgnini:        inflicting    much   damage  upon  it;   and  on  the 

news  of  this  victory  Corio  hastened  the  march 
of  the  infantry,  in  order  by  their  means  to  complete  the  de- 
feat. Sooc  they  perceived  on  the  last  slopes  of  the  heights 
that  sank  tt.  wards  the  Bagradas  the  corps  of  Saburra,  which 
was  skirmishing  with  the  Roman  horsemen ;  the  legions 
coming  up  helped  to  drive  it  completely  down  into  the 
plain.  But  here  the  combat  changed  its  aspect  Saburra 
was  not,  as  they  supposed,  destitute  of  support ;  on  the 
contrary  he  was  not  mucfa  more  than  five  miles  distant  from 
the  Numidian  main  force.  Already  Iho  flower  of  the  Nu- 
niidis^.  infantry  and  2,000  Gallic  and  Spanish  horsemen  hal 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  to  support  Saburra,  and  the 
king  in  person  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  and  sixteen  ele 
phanls  was  approaching.  Afler  the  nocturnal  march  and 
the  hot  tonflict  there  were  at  the  moment  not  more  than  200 
of  fho  Roman  cavalry  together,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
infantry,  extreniely  exhausted  by  &tigue  and  fighting,  wei« 
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all  surrounded,  in  the  wide  plain  into  which  they  had  al 
lowed  themselvea  to  bo  tllured,  by  the  wnlinuolly  inerefl* 
ing  hosts  of  the  enemy.  Vninly  Curio  endeavoured  to  en 
gage  in  close  combat;  the  Libyan  horsemen  retreated,  ai 
Uiey  were  wont,  as  aoun  as  a  Koman  division  advanced,  only 
to  pursue  it  when  it  turned.  In  vain  he  Attempted  to  regaic 
the  lieights  ;  they  were  occupied  and  foreclosed  by  the  ene- 
my's horse.  All  was  lust.  The  infantry  was  cut  down  to 
the  lust  man.  Of  the  cavalry  a  few  succeeded  in  cutting 
tteir  way  througn  ;  Curio  too  might  havd  pi-obaWy  saved 
himself,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  appear  without  the  army 
entrust«d  to  him  in  presence  of  his  master,  and  died  sword 
in  hand.  Even  the  force  which  was  collected  in 
g^**  the  camp  before  Uilca,  and  that  which  guarded 
the  fleet — which  might  so  easily  have  escaped  to 
Sidly — surrendered  under  the  ijnpression  made  by  the  fear- 
fully rapid  catastrophe  on  the  following  day  tn 
"■  Varus  (Aug.  or  Sept.  705). 

So  ended  the  expedition  arranged  by  Caesar  to  Sicily 
and  Afi'ica.  It  attained  its  object  so  far,  since,  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Sicily  in  connection  with  that  of  Sardinia  the 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  capital  were  relieved;  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  conquest  of  Africa — from  which  the  victori- 
ous party  drew  no  farther  substantial  gain — and  the  loss  of 
two  untrustworthy  legions  might  be  got  over.  But  the 
early  death  of  Curio  was  an  irreparaMi-  loss  for  Caesar,  and 
indeed  for  Roma  Not  without  reason  had  Caesar  entrust- 
ed the  most  important  independent  command  to  this  young 
man,  although  he  had  no  military  experience  and  was  notori- 
ous for  his  dissolute  life ;  there  was  a  spark  of  Caesar's  own 
vpirit  in  the  fiery  youth.  He  resembled  Caesar,  inasmuch 
at)  ho  had  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs ;  inaa- 
much  as  he  did  not  become  a  statesman  because  he  was  an 
officer,  but  it  was  his  political  action  that  placed  the  sw<rrd 
in  his  hands ;  inasmuch  as  his  eloquence  was  not  that  of 
rounded  periods,  but  the  eloquence  of  deeply  felt  thought  - 
inasmuch  as  his  mode  of  war&rc  was  based  on  rapid  actioa 
with  slij^ht  means  ;  inasmuch  as  his  character  was  )narke] 
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by  levity  and  often  by  frivolity,  by  pleasant  frankiiesB  and 
thorough  life  in  the  moment.  If,  as  his  general  says  of 
him,  youthful  fire  and  high  courage  carried  him  into  incau* 
tious  acts,  and  if  he  too  proudly  accepted  death  that  h( 
nnght  not  submit  to  be  pardoned  for  a  pardonable  fault, 
traits  of  similar  imprudence  and  similar  pride  arc  not  want- 
ing in  Caesar's  history  also.  We  may  regret  that  this  ex- 
uberant nature  was  not  permitted  to  work  off  its  fi>])ies  and 
to  preserve  itself  for  the  following  generation  so  miserable- 
poor  in  talents,  and  so  rapidly  falling  a  prey  to  the  dreadful 
rule  of  mediocrities. 

How  far  these  events  of  the  war  in  705  interfered  with 
^j  Pompeius'  general  plan  for  the  campaign,  and 

S^^^f  ?h       particularly  what  part  in  that  plan  was  asaianod 
campiiign        after  the  loss  of  Italy  to  the  important  military 

'OT  706.  .        I      i»r  ,       ,        •.  .       ,  , 

corps  m  the  West,  can  only  be  detx'rmined  l>y 
conjecture.  That  Ponipeius  had  the  intention  of  coming 
by  way  of  Africa  and  Mauretania  to  the  aid  of  his  army 
fighting  in  Spain,  was  simply  a  romantic,  and  beyond  doubt 
altogether  groundless,  rum«)ur  circulating  in  the  camp  of 
llerda.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  still  kept  by  his 
earlier  plan  of  attacking  Caesar  from  both  sides  in  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  Gaul  (p.  446)  even  afler  the  loss  of 
Italy,  and  meditated  a  combined  attack  at  once  from  Spain 
and  Macedonia.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Spanish 
army  was  meant  to  remain  on  the  defensive  at  the  Pyronei'S 
till  the  Macedonian  army  in  the  course  of  oj-ganization  was 
likewise  ready  to  march  ;  whcrtupon  both  would  then  have 
started  sinuilUmeously  and  efitctcd  a  junction  according  to 
circumstances  either  on  the  Uhine  or  on  the  Po,  while  the 
fleet,  it  may  be  conjectured,  would  have  attempted  at  the 
«ame  time  to  recover  Italy  proper.  On  this  supposition 
R[.)[)arently  Caesar  had  first  prepared  himself  to  meet  an 
attack  on  Italy.  One  of  the  ablest  of  his  officers,  the  tri- 
\)\\\w  of  the  pi'o[»le  Marcus  Antonius,  commanded  there 
witli  [»ro-praetorian  powers.  The  soutlw^astrrn  ports — Si- 
pus,  Hrundisium,  Tarentui/i — wiiere  an  attempt  at  landing 
was   first  to   be  expected,  had    received  a  garrison  of  three 
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iegiuns.  IJcsidce  this  Quintus  Ilortensiuti,  ttic  digcnerata 
•on  (if  the  well-known  oraior,  collectr*!  a  fli-et  in  the*  Tyr 
rhcne  Sea,  and  Piiblius  Dct^ib.-ilii  a  second  dtet  in  the 
Adriatic,  which  were  to  be  employed  partly  to  support  ibe 
defence,  partly  to  traiieport  the  intendud  expedition  lo 
Greece.  In  the  event  uf  Pompeius  attempting  to  penetrate 
i>y  land  into  Italy,  Miircus  Liciulus  Crassus,  the  eldest  eon 
of  the  old  colleague  of  Caesar,  wtia  to  conduct  the  dcfunca 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Giiius  the  younger  brother  of  Murcua 
AntoniuB  that  of  lllyricuni. 

But  the  expected  attjick  was  long  in  coming.     It  was 
f,^^^,  not  till  the  height  of  summer  that  the  conflict 

*"*•»*  began    in    lllyria.      There   Caesar's    lieutenant 

iiiytknB  Gaius  Antonius  with  his  two  legions  lay  in  the 
'""'^  island  of  Curicta  (Veglia  in  the  gulf  of  Quaiv 
nero),  and  Caesar's  admiral  Piiblius  Dolabella  with  forty 
ehips  lay  in  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  between  this  island 
and  the  inainknd.  The  admirals  of  Ponipcius  in  the  Adri- 
atic, Marcus  Octavius  with  the  Greek,  Liiciu-s  Scriljonlits 
Libo  with  the  Illyrian  division  of  the  flctt,  uttai-ked  the 
squadron  of  Dolaliella,  destroyed  nil  his  ships,  and  cut  off" 
Antonius  on  his  island.  To  restiie  him,  a  corps  under  Ba^ 
silua  and  Salluatius  came  from  Italy  and  the  squadron  of 
Hortensius  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  ;  but  neither  the  former 
nor  the  latter  were  able  to  effect  anything  in  presence  of  the 
far  superior  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  legions  of  Antoniua 
had  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Provisions  came  to  an 
end,  the  troops  became  troublesome  and  mutinous;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  divisions,  which  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing  the  mainland  on  rafts,  the  corps,  still  numbering  Rftein 
cohorts,  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  conveyed  in  the  vc* 
sels  of  Libo  to  Macedonia  to  be  there  incorpiiratc'd  with  the 
Pompeian  army,  while  Octavius  was  left  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  the  Illyrian  coast  now  denuded  of  troops. 
The  Dalmatac,  who  from  the  period  of  Caesar's  governor 
ship  hod  been  at  feu>^  with  him  (p.  351),  the  impoitant  in- 
■ul»r  to«n  of  lasa  (Lissa),  and  other  places,  embraced  tht 
partjr  of  Pompriua;  but  the  adherent,i  of  Caesar  niaiiitaineJ 
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thmnsL'lvcs  in  Sslonae  'Spatatn)  and  Liasus  (Alesaio),  toA 
in  the  fiji-jner  town  not  merely  sustained  with  courage  i 
siege,  liiit  when  thoy  were  reduced  to  extremities,  made  a 
suUy  v.'ith  such  cfiecl  that  Uctuviiis  raised  the  aii-^e  luiil 
is  the  winter. 

yricum  by  thu  PoEnpciuh 
<M  not  ineonsidisrable,  hu'i 
Be  on  the  issue  of  the  cuo' 
and  it  appears  miserably 
iiir  thp  pttrfomianccs  of  the  land 
lina*  command  diii'ing  the 
wJ  3         705  were  confintd  to  thii 

single  feat  ot  arms,  and  that  from  tlie  East, 
where  the  general,  the  senate,  the  second  great  army,  Um 
prineipul  fli'ot,  the  immense  milliary  and  still  nmro  exten- 
sive financial  resources  of  the  antagonists  of  Caesar  were 
united,  no  interTention  at  all  took  place  at  the  point  where 
it  was  needed  in  that  all-decisive  struggle  in  the  West.  The 
scattered  condition  of  the  forces  in  ihc  eastern  half  of  the 
empire,  the  method  of  the  general  never  to  operate  except 
with  superior  masses,  his  awkward  and  tedious  movements, 
and  the  discord  of  the  coalition  may  perhaps  explain  in 
Ncjme  measure,  though  not  excuse,  the  inactivity  of  the  land* 
force;  hut  that  the  fleet,  which  commandea  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  a  rival,  should  have  thus  doiie  nothing  to 
affect  the  course  of  affairs — nothing  for  Spain,  next  to  noth- 
ing for  the  faithful  Massiliots,  nothing  to  defend  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Africa,  or,  if  not  to  reoccupy  Italy,  at  any  rate  to 
obstruct  its  supplies — this  makes  demands  on  our  ideas  of 
the  confusion  and  perversity  prevailing  in  the  Pompeiaa 
camp,  which  we  can  only  with  difficulty  meet. 

The  aggregate  resnit  of  this  campaign  was  correspond- 
ing. Caesar's  double  aggressive  movement,  against  Spain 
and  against  Sicily  and  Africa,  wiis  successful  in  the  former 
<Mse  completely,  in  the  latter  at  least  partially  ;  while  Pom- 
peiua'  plan  of  starving  Italy  was  thwarted  in  the  main  bj 
the  taking  away  of  Sicily,  and  his  general  plan  of  campaign 
was  frustrated  completely  by  the  deatructioi  of  the  Spauiak 
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trmy  ;  and  in  Italy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  Caeear'* 
defunsive  arrangements  had  come  to  be  applied.  Notnilh 
Btanding  the  pamfuJly  felt  losnea  in  Africa  and  lllyria,  Coe 
anr  camp  forth  from  this  first  year  of  the  war  in  the  moat 
decided  and  most  dcicisive  manner  victorioiu. 

If,  however,  nothing  material  was  done  from  the  East  M 
obstruct  Caesar  in  the  subjugation  of  the  West, 
efforts  at  least  were  made  towanls  securing  po- 
~"~""~'  litical  and  military  consolidation  there  during 
the  respite  so  ignominiously  obtained.  The  gri'at  rendez- 
vous of  the  opponents  of  Caesar  was  Macedonia. 
J^J^  Thither  Pompcius  himself  and  tho  iiifiss  of  tin 
emigrants  from  Brundisium  resorted ;  thillier 
came  the  other  refugees  from  the  Weal :  ftfarcus  Cato  Irom 
Sicily,  Lucius  Doraitius  from  Mnssilia,  but  more  especially 
a  number  of  the  best  ollicere  and  soldiers  of  the  brokcn-up 
army  of  Spain,  with  its  generals  Afranius  and  Varro  at 
their  head.  In  Italy  emigration  gradually  became  among 
the  aristocrats  a  question  not  of  honimr  merely  hut  almost 
of  fashion,  and  it  obtained  a  fresh  impulse  through  the  un- 
fivourabic  accounts  which  arrived  regarding  Caesar's  posi- 
tion before  Ilerda ;  not  a  few  of  the  more  lukewarm  parti- 
sans and  the  political  trimmers  went  over  by  degrees,  and 
even  Marcus  Cicero  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  he  did 
not  adequately  discharge  his  duty  as  a  citizen  by  writing  a 
dissertation  on  concord.  The  senate  of  emigrants  at  Thes 
Siilonica,  where  the  official  Rome  pitched  iti  mterim  abode 
numbered  nearly  200  members,  including  many  vojierabla 
old  men  and  almost  all  the  consulars.  But  they  were  veri- 
tably eniigrants,  I'his  Roman  CoblentK  presentt^d  a  pitiful 
spectacle  of  the  high  pretensions  and  paltry  performances 
Off  the  grandees  of  Rome,  tlieir  iiiiscason:ible  reminisce:  cor 
Bnd  still  more  unseasonable  rccriniimitions,  their  poljliail 
perversities  .ind  finaiielal  emburrassmenls.  It  was  a  msttcr 
of  companitivcly  slight  mpnu-nt  that,  while  the  old  stnijture 
was  Mling  to  pieces,  they  were  with  the  most  painstaking 
(filemnity  watt'hing  ovei  every  old  ornamental  scroll  and 
•very  spittle  of  rust  in  the  constitu'jon  ;  after  all  it  was  tan 
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ply  ridiculous,  when  the  noble  lords  had  scruples  of  con- 
science as  to  calling  their  deliberative  assembly  beyond  thi 
sacred  soil  of  the  city  the  senate,  and  cautiously  gave  it  th« 
title  of  the  "  three  hundred ; "  *  or  when  they  instituted 
tedious  investigations  in  state  law  as  to  whether  and  how  i 
ciiriate  law  could  be  legitimately  enacted  elsewhere  than  i^i 
the  Capitol. 

A  far  worse  trait  was  the  indifference  of  the  lukewarm 

and  the  narrov  minded  stubbornness  of  the  ultras. 
^nn?^^       The  former  could  neither  be  induced  to  act  nor 

to  keep  silence.  If  they  were  asked  to  exert 
themselves  in  some  definite  way  for  the  common  good,  with 
the  inconsistency  characteristic  of  weak  people  they  regard- 
ed any  such  suggestion  as  a  malicious  attempt  to  compro- 
mise them  still  further,  and  either  did  not  do  what  they 
were  ordered  at  all  or  did  it  with  half  heart.  At  the  same 
time  of  eoiiri^e,  with  their  aflectatlon  of  knowing  better 
when  it  was  too  late  and  their  over-wise  impracticabilities, 
the}  proved  a  perpetual  elop:  to  those  who  were  acting; 
their  daily  work  consisted  in  criticising,  ridiculing,  and  be- 
moaning every  occurrence  great  and  small,  and  in  unnerv- 
ing and  discouraging  the  multitude  by  their  own  sluggish- 
ness and  hopelessness. 

While  these  displayed  the  utter  prostration  of  wciik- 

ness,  the  ultras  on  the  other  hand  exhibited  in 

The  ultras.         /^  n     ••.      ,         .  i  •     *         ^i-.  i      i 

lull  display  its  exagizerated  action.  With  them 
there  was  no  attempt  to  c<»neeal  that  the  preliminary  to  any 
negotiation  for  peace  was  the  bringing  over  of  Caesar's 
head;  every  one  of  the  attempts  towards  peace,  which 
(>aesar  repeatedly  made  even  now,  was  tossed  aside  withc.^ul 

*  As  according  to  formal  law  the  *' legal  deliberative  aHsembW '^ 
iindoubt«Mlly,  just  like  the  *'  legal  court,"  could  only  lake  place  in  tLe 
<ity  it«cif  or  within  the  precincts,  the  senate  of  ThoFsalonica  cnllcU  il- 
hclf  the  "  three  hundred  "  {Bdl  Afnc.  88,  90  ;  Appian  ii.  95),  not  be- 
«au«e  it  c<uisisted  of  800  members,  but  because  tli^s  was  the  "^ancient 
normal  number  of  nenators  (i.  102).  It  i>;  very  likely  that  this  lu^sembly 
recruited  its  ranks  by  rqnites  of  distinction  ;  but,  when  Plutarch  makef 
the  three  hundred  Italian  wholt-wUe  dealers  (Cato  Min.  69,  61),  he  hu 
misunderstood  his  authority  {Be^l.  A/r.  90). 
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being  eianiiiied,  or  employed  only  to  cover  inBidinus  at 
tempts  on  the  lives  of  the  (Kimniiss  oners  of  their  oppoDcnt 
TliRt  tlie  declared  parti-ftris  of  Caesar  had  jointly  and  sei* 
erally  forfeited  life  and  property,  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  it  fared  little  better  with  those  more  or  less  neutral 
Luuiiit  I)omitiiiB,  the-  hero  of  Corfiiuum,  gravely  proposed 
in  itie  council  of  war  that  those  senators  who  had  fought  in 
the  army  of  Pompeius  should  come  to  a  vote  on  all  who 
had  either  remained  neutral  or  had  emigrated  but  not  en- 
tered the  army,  and  should  aceording  to  their  own  pleasure 
individually  acquit  them  or  punish  them  by  fin<^  or  even  by 
the  forfeiture  of  life  and  property.  Another  of  these  ultras 
formally  lodged  with  Pompeius  a  charge  of  corruption  and 
treason  against  Lucius  Afrauius  for  his  deiectivc  defence  of 
Spain.  Among  these  deep-dyed  republicans  their  political 
theory  assumed  almost  thu  elmracter  of  a  confession  of  reli- 
gious fiiilh  ;  they  fici'ordingly  hated  their  own  more  luke- 
warm partiftans  and  Pompeius  with  his  personal  adherents 
if  possible,  still  more  tliiin  their  open  opponents,  and  that 
irith  all  the  dull  obstinacy  of  hatred  which  is  wont  to  char- 
acterize orthodox  theohigians;  and  they  were  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  numberless  and  bitter  sepai-ate  quarrels  which 
distracted  the  emigrant  army  and  emigrant  senate.  But 
they  did  not  confine  thi'mselves  to  words,  Marcus  Bibulus, 
Titus  Labienus,  and  others  of  this  clique  carried  out  their 
theory  in  praetice,  and  caused  such  officers  or  soldiers  (if 
Caesar's  army  as  fell  into  their  hands  to  be  executed  en 
matte ;  which,  as  may  well  he  conceived,  did  not  tend  to 
make  Caesar's  troops  fight  with  less  energy.  If  the  coun- 
ter-revolution in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
for  which  all  the  elements  were  in  existence  {p.  445),  did 
not  break  out  in  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence,  the  reiisou, 
■ocording  to  the  assurance  of  discerning  opponents  of  Cae- 
■ar,  lay  chiefly  in  the  general  dread  of  the  unbridled  fury 
of  the  republican  ultrns  after  the  restoration  should  hav* 
taken  place.  The  better  men  in  the  Pompeian  camp  wer« 
in  despair  at  this  frantic  behaviour.  Pompeius,  himself  ■ 
brsTO  aoldier,  spared  the  prisoners  as  &r  as  he  nitght  tai 
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oould  ;  but  he  was  too  pusillanimous  and  in  too  awkward  i 

position  to  prevent  or  even  to  punish  all  atrocities  of  tLii 
^rt,  as  it  became  the  commander-in-chief  to  do.  Marcus 
Cato,  the  only  man  who  at  least  carried  moral  oonsisloLcy 
into  the  struggle,  attempted  with  more  energy  to  check  si>(^ 
proceedings ;  he  induced  the  emigrant  senate  to  prohibit  bjf 
a  special  decree  the  pillage  of  subject  towns  and  the  putting 
to  death  of  a  burgees  otherwise  than  in  battle.  The  able 
Marcus  Marcellus  had  similar  views.  No  one,  indeed,  knew 
better  than  Cato  and  Marcellus  that  the  extreme  party 
would  carry  out  their  valiant  acts,  if  necessary,  in  defiance 
of  all  decrees  of  the  senate.  But  if  even  now,  when  they 
had  still  to  regard  considerations  of  prudence,  the  rage  of 
the  ultras  could  not  be  tamed,  people  might  prepare  them* 
selves  after  the  victory  for  a  reign  of  terror  from  which 
Marius  and  Sulla  themselves  would  have  turned  away  with 
horror ;  and  we  can  understand  why  Cato,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  was  in  ore  afraid  of  the  victory  than  of  the 
defeat  of  his  own  party. 

The  management  of  the  military  preparations   in  the 
_.  Macedonian  camp  was  in  the  hands  of  Pompeius 

rationafS^  the  commander-in-ohief.  Ills  position,  always 
troublesome  and  galling,  had  become  still  worse 
through  the  unfortunate  events  of  705.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  ])artisans  he  was  mainly  to  blame  for  this  result. 
This  judgment  was  in  various  respects  not  juSt.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  misfortunes  endured  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  perversity  and  insubordination  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals, especially  of  the  consul  Lentulus  and  Lucius 
Domitius ;  from  the  moment  when  Pompeius  took  the  htad 
of  the  army,  he  had  led  it  with  skill  and  courage,  and  had 
saved  at  least  very  considerable  forces  from  the  shipwreck ; 
that  he  was  not  a  match  for  Caesar's  altogether  superior 
genius,  which  was  now  recognized  by  all,  could  not  be  fiiirlj 
made  matter  of  reproach  to  him.  But  the  result  alone  de» 
cided  men's  judgment.  Trusting  to  the  general  Ponipciujs, 
the  constitutional  party  had  broken  with  Caesar ;  the  injuri- 
ous consequences  of  this  breach  recoiled  upon  the  gencrai 
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Pompeius  ;  iu)d,  though  owing  to  the  notorious  militarji  in 
capacity  of  all  tJie  other  chiefs  no  utti-mpt  was  made  to 
fiimnge  tho  supreme  command,  yet  confidence  at  any  rate  in 
the  comm;Midcr-in-chiof  was  paralyzed.  To  these  painful 
consequences  of  the  defeats  eiidiu-ed  were  added  the  injuri- 
ous influences  of  the  cni'.grulJon.  Among  the  refugees  who 
arrived  there  were  certainly  a  number  of  efficient  soldiera 
uid  /|ble  ofitcers,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  former 
Bpanisn  army  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  serve 
wd  fight  was  small,  while  that  of  the  generals  of  quality 
irho  called  themselves  proconsuls  and  imperutors  with  as 
good  title  as  Pompeius,  and  of  the  noble  lords  who  took 
part  in  active  military  service  more  or  less  reluctantly,  was 
alarmingly  great.  By  means  of  these  the  mode  of  life  in 
the  capital  was  introduced  into  the  citmp,  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  army  ;  the  t«nts  of  these  gri.nde-es  were 
graceful  bowers,  the  ground  elegiintly  covered  with  fresh 
turf,  the  walla  clothed  with  ivy ;  silver  plate  stood  on  the 
table,  and  the  wine-cup  often  circulated  there  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Th^^se  fashionable  warriors  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  Caesar's  daredevils,  uho  ate  coarse  bread  from 
which  the  former  recoiled,  and  who,  when  that  failed,  de- 
voured even  roota  and  swore  that  they  would  rather  chew 
the  bark  of  trees  than  desist  from  the  enemy.  While, 
moreover,  the  action  of  Pompeius  was  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  having  regard  to  the  authority  of  a  corporation 
personally  averse  to  him,  this  embarrassment  was  singularly 
increased  when  the  senate  of  emigrants  toolc  up  its  abodo 
almost  in  his  very  head-quarters  and  all  the  venom  of  the 
emigrants  came  to  find  vent  in  these  senatorial  siftings. 
Lastly  there  was  nowhere  any  man  of  mark,  who  could 
have  thrown  his  own  weight  into  the  scale  .igainst  all  thesA 
preposterous  doings.  Pompeius  himself  was  far  too  secor- 
dary  in  point  of  intellect  for  that  purpose,  and  far  loo  hcai- 
tating,  awkward,  and  reserved.  Marcus  Cato  wo  ild  have 
had  at  least  the  requisite  moral  authority,  and  would  not 
nave  lacked  the  good  will  to  support  Pompeius  with  it ;  but 
Punpeiu^,  inatend  of  calling  him  to  his  assistance,  out  of 
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(Jiutriistrii I  jpulousy  kept  liirii  in  t)i«>  bnckgi'ouiiil,  and  pr« 
farred  for  instance  to  commit  the  higbly  importan*.  chief 
oommatid  fif  the  fleet  to  the  iitleilj  Incapalile  Marcus  Bibc 
lus  ^atlle^  tlmn  to  Cato. 

Whiln  Pumuciiis  thus  treated  the  poliSeal  aspect  of  hli 
M.  ir&cteristic  perverxitv,  nnd 

Itu  lefioni        '  ,  ,  i         ,      ,      .    - 

al  Pomiiet-      die  f  e  wliat  was  already  \iaa  in 

its  :   devotiNJ    himself  on    the 

othe;  hand  w  zeal    to  his  duty  of  giving 

military    orgnniMtinn  ^onsjder&tile    but   srall^raj 

forCBf  of  his  party.  er  of  hin  forw  was  com- 

poseil  of  ihf'  troops  bm  th  him  from  Italy,  but  of 

which  with  the  Bupplem»ia  aid  of  the  IllyriaD  prison- 
ers of  war  and  the  Romans  domiciled  in  Greece  five  legioiu 
in  all  were  formed.  Three  others  oamc  from  the  Eiibf— 
the  two  Syrian  legions  formed  from  the  remains  of  the 
nrniy  of  Crassun,  and  one  made  up  oitt  of  the  two  weak 
l^ions  hitherto  stationed  iji  Cilii'la.  Nothing  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  corps  of  occupation :  b* 
cause  on  the  one  hand  the  Pompeians  had  an  understanding 
with  the  Parthians,  and  might  even  have  had  an  allianoe 
with  them  if  Pompeius  had  not  indignantly  refused  to  pay 
them  the  price  which  they  demanded  for  it — the  cession 
ti  the  Syrian  province  added  by  himself  to  the  empire ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  Caesar's  plan  of  despatching  two 
legions  to  Syria,  and  inducing  the  Jews  once  more  to  take 
arms  by  means  of  the  prince  Arist^ihulus  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Rome,  was  thwarted  partly  by  other  causes,  partly  by 
the  death  of  AristobiiJus.  New  legions  were  moreover 
raised — one  from  the  veteran  soldiers  settled  In  Crete  and 
Macedonia,  two  from  the  Romans  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
•U  these  fell  to  bo  added  2,000  volunteera,  who  were 
derived  from  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  select  oorpt 
and  other  similar  sources^  and,  lastly,  tho  contingents  of 
thti  Btihjects,  Pompeius  like  Caeanr  had  disdained  to  make 
requisitrima  of  infantry  from  them ;  only  the  Epirot, 
Aetolian,  and  Tliracian  militia  were  called  out  to  giurcl 
r  8,000  archers  from  Graere  wod 
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Asia  Minor  and  1,200  slingers  were  taker,  up  as  light 
troops. 

The  cavalry  agaiD — with  the  exception  of  a  mible 
guard,  more  respectable  than  militarily  impor> 
tant,  formed  from  the  young  aristocracy  of 
Itome,  and  of  the  Apulisn  slave-herdsmen  whom  Fompe> 
ius  had  mounted  (p.  445) — consisted  exclusively  of  the 
eonjingentfi  of  the  subjects  and  clients  of  Rome.  The 
Bover  of  it  consisted  of  the  Celts,  partly  from  the  garri- 
son of  Alexandria  (p.  191),  portly  the  contingents  of  king 
Seiotarus  who  in  apite  of  his  great  age  had  appeared  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  of  the  other  Galatian 
dynasts.  With  them  were  associated  the  excellent  Thrs' 
clan  horsemen,  who  were  partly  brought  up  by  their  princea 
Sadala  and  Rhaskyporis,  partly  enlisted  by  Pompeius  in 
the  Macedonian  province ;  the  Cappndocian  cavalry ;  the 
mounted  archers  sent  by  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene ; 
the  contingents  of  the  Armenians  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Euphrates  under  Taxilcs,  and  from  the  other  side  under 
Megabates,  and  the  Numidian  bonds  sent  by  king  Juba — 
die  whole  body  amounted  to  7,000  horsemen. 

Lastly  the  fleet  of  Pompeius  was  very  considerable.  It 
was  formed  partly  of  the  Roman  transports 
brought  from  Brundi.sium  or  subsequently  built, 
partly  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  king  of  E^ypt,  of  the  Col- 
chian  princes,  of  the  Cilician  dynast  Tarcondimotus,  of  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  generally  of 
all  the  Asiatic  and  Greek  maritime  states;  and  it  num- 
bered nearly  500  sail,  of  which  the  Roman  vessels  formed 
«  fifth.  Immense  magazines  of  corn  and  military  Etores 
were  accumulated  in  Dyrrhachium.  The  war-chest  was 
well  filled,  for  the  Pompeians  were  in  possession  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue  and  turned  to  their 
own  account  the  moneyed  resources  of  the  client-prinoes, 
of  the  senators  of  distinction,  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
and  generally  of  \,he  whole  Roman  and  non-Roman  popu- 
lation within  their  reach.  Every  appliance  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  legitimate  government  and  tiie  muclw«i(.wne<l 
Vol,  rv.— 21 
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protectorship  (if  Pompeiiis  ovt-r  kings  and  peopln  couH 
(iiove  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Macedouia,  Greece,  Wosteru  A»'i 
and  Syriii,  Imcl  been  put  in  iiiotion  for  the  protection  of  iho 
Rornnn  republic;  the  report  which  circulst^d  in  Italy  ibat 
Poinpi'ius  was  arming  'l">  fi-*"-,  Colchiiins,  and  Armeniani 
against  Rome,  and  the  de  in  of  "king  of  hing«"  givea 

to  Pompi'ius  in  the  camn_  no  I  hardly  be  called  oxa^ger 
fttions.     On  the  whole  t  ommand  over  an  anny  of 

7,000  cavalry  and  eleven  i8,  of  which,  it  In  irui-.  but 

five  at  tho  most  could  b"  bed  as  aocustomed  to  war, 

*nd  (iviT  fl  fleet  of  500  .  fhe  temper  of  the  soldlem, 
ibr  whosi-  provisioning  and  pay  PompeiiiB  manifostci}  adfr 
qiiate  care,  and  to  whom  in  the  event  of  victory  the  most 
abundunt  rewards  were  promised,  was  throughout  good,  in 
several — and  these  precisely  tlw  must  efficient — diriaiona 
excellent ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  army  consisted  of  newly, 
raised  troops,  the  fi>rmation  and  training  of  which,  how- 
ever zealously  it  was  prosecuted,  ne&^ssarily  required  time. 
The  force  altogether  was  imposing,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  a  somewhat  motley  character. 

According  to  the  design  of  the  commander-in-chief  the 

army  and  fleet  were  to  be  in  the  mun  oom- 
JiJJitoB  Id  p'e^ely  united  by  the  winter  of  705-706  along 
SlonTEf'  ^'"^  coast  and  in  the  waters  of  Epiriis.  The 
WMto/Epi-    admiral  Bibulus  had  already  arrived  with  110 

shij>s  at  his  new  head-quarters,  Corcyr*.  Op 
the  other  hand  the  land-army,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
had  been  during  the  summer  at  Berrhoea  on  the  Flaliaty 
mon,  had  not  yet  come  up;  the  mass  of  it  wa«  moviag 
«Iow!y  along  the  great  highway  from  Thessaloniea  toward! 
the  west  eoast  to  the  future  head-quarters  Dyrrhachium ; 
the  two  legions,  which  Metellus  Scipio  was  bringing  up 
from  Syria,  remained  at  Pergamiis  in  Asia  for  winter  qiiai^ 
ters  and  were  expected  in  Europe  only  towarda  spring 
They  were  taking  time  in  fact  for  their  moTcments.  Foi 
the  moment  the  ports  of  Epirus  were  guarded,  over  mA 
above  the  fleet,  merely  by  their  own  civic  defenoes  and  tka 
levies  of  the  adjoining  districts, 
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It  ttaiu  rj'maiiied  possible  for  Caesar,  notw.thstanJitig 
tiia  intervention  of  the  Spanish  war,  to  asaumfl 
■gkiDit  the  oCTcnsive  also  in  Macedonia ;  and  he  at  least 

^"^  was  not  slow  to  act.  He  hnd  long  ago  ordered 
the  oollect.ion  of  vessels  of  war  and  transports  in  Biuiv 
diatum,  and  afler  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  aimy  and 
ihe  &1I  of  Mastailia  had  directed  the  greater  portion  of  tba 
select  troops  employed  there  to  proce«d  to  that  destination. 
The  unparalleled  exertions  no  doubt,  which  were  thus  i-e- 
quired  by  Caeiar  Irom  his  soldiers,  thinned  the  ranks  mora 
than  their  conflicts  had  done,  and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  the 
fbar  oldest  legions,  the  ninth,  on  its  march  through  Pl»- 
ceDtia  was  a  dangerous  indication  of  the  temper  prevailing 
in  the  army  ;  but  Caesar'a  presence  of  mind  and  pei-sonal 
authority  mastered  it,  and  from  this  quarter  nothing  im- 
peded the  embarkation.  But  the  want  of  ships,  through 
which  the  pursuit  of  Pompeius  had  fiwled  in 
March  705,  threatened  also  to  frustrate  this  ex- 
pedition. The  war-vessels,  which  Caesar  had  given  orders 
to  build  in  the  Gallic,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  ports,  were  not 
jtA  ready  or  at  any  rate  not  on  the  spot ;  his  squadron  in 
the  Adriatic  had  been  in  the  previous  year  destroyed  at 
Curit^  (p.  473);  he  found  at  Brundisium  not  more  than 
twelve  ships  of  war  and  scarcely  transports  enough  to  con- 
▼ey  over  at  once  the  third  part  of  his  army — of  twelve 
legions  and  10,000  cavalry — destined  for  Greece.  The  coih 
nderable  fleet  of  the  enemy  exclusively  commanded  the 
Adriatic  and  especially  alt  the  harbours  of  the  mainland 
and  islands  on  its  eastern  coast.  Under  such  circumstanoef 
the  question  presents  itself,  why  Caesar  did  not  instead  M 
Ihe  maritime  route  choose  the  land  route  through  lilyria, 
trhidi  relieved  him  from  all  the  perils  threatt^ned  by  the 
fleet  and  besides  was  shorter  for  his  troops,  who  mostly 
r*me  from  Gaul,  than  the  route  fay  Brundisium.  It  is  true 
that  the  Ulyrian  country  was  rugged  and  poor  beyond  de- 
vcription  ;  but  it  wa.s  traversed  by  other  armies  not  long 
afterwards,  and  this  obstacle  can  hardly  have  appeared  in- 
surmountable  to    the  conqueror    of    Gaul,      Perhaps    he 
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Appreht-ndi'd  that  during  the  troublesome  march  tbrotigk 
niyiia  PiirupeiuB  might  consay  his  whole  force  over  Ui» 
Adrifttit*,  ivherohy  tbeir  parts  would  at  wnce  have  hcwi 
changed  and  Caesar  must  have  tiiken  up  his  posilioii  in 
Maccdcnin,  while  Pompcius  lay  in  Italy;  although  surli  u 
ropid  chBHi^i;  w         ail''  e  enpected  from  his  bIhm-. 

moving  antngor  aesai'  had  decided  for  thi' 

tnarttjute   route  u.i    i.  lition  that  his  fleet  would 

meanwhile  be  brought  in  dition  to  command  respect, 

and,  when  nfter  his  rotura  Spain  fau  became  awnre  of 

the  true  sute  of  things  in  um  Iriatic^  it  might  be  too  late 
to  change  the  plan  of  campi  Perhaps — aud,  in  accord- 

ance with  Caesar's  quick  tc.^^^.'aincnt  always  urging  him 
to  deciaii.n,  we  may  even  say  in  nil  probability — he  found 
himself  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  circumstarioc  that  the 
Epirote  coast  was  still  at  the  moment  unoccupied  but  would 
certainly  be  covered  in  a  few  days  by  the  enemy,  to  thwart 
onc«  more  by  a  bold  stroke  the  whole  plan  of  his  antago 
nist. 

However  this  may  be,  on  the  4th  Jan.  706*  Caesar  set 
^  sail  with  six  legions  greatly  thinned  by  toil  and 

CKwrianii  sickncss  and  600  horsemen  from  Brundisium  for 
the  coast  of  Epirus.  It  was  a  counterpart  to 
the  foolhardy  Britannic  expedition  ;  but  at  least  the  first 
throw  was  fortunate.  The  coast  was  reached  in  the  middle 
of  the  Acroceraunian  (Chimara)  clilTs,  at  the  little-frequent- 
ed roadstead  of  Paleassa  (Paljassa).  The  transports  vera 
■een  both  from  the  harbour  of  Oricum  (creek  of  Avlooa) 
where  a  Pompeian  squadron  of  eighteen  sail  was  lying,  kbA 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  Corcyra  ;  but 
in  the  one  quarter  they  deemed  themselvea  too  weak,  in  th€ 
otlier  they  were  not  ready  to  sail,  bo  that  the  firet  freight 
was  landed  without  hindrance.  While  the  vessels  at  once 
returned  to  bring  over  the  second,  Caesar  on  that  same 
pinttne.  evening  ascended  the  Acroceraunian  mouDtain^ 
""^  His  first  successes  were  as  great  as  the  BurpriM 

■  Aocordlng  to  the  rectified   caleDdar  lomewbere  about  the   Mt 
KoT.  7l)». 
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of  his  enemies.  The  Epii-ole  militia  nowhere  rcsirttd;  the 
important  seapcrt  towns  of  Oricum  and  Apolloiiia  alonfi 
vith  a  number  of  smaller  plaet^  were  talten,  und  Dyr 
riiacliium,  selected  by  the  Pompelans  ns  tiieir  chief  ai'seiiui 
anil  filled  vith  stores  of  all  sorts,  but  only  tiebly  gar> 
I'isoned,  was  in  the  utmost  danger. 

But  the  further  course  of  the  campaign  did  not  corre 
Cnnuciu       spoiid  to  this  brilliant  beginning.     Bibulus  sii!> 
sequently  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  n 


ligence,  of  wiiich  ho  had  betn  guilty,  by  redoub- 
Ung  hia  exertions.  He  not  only  captured  nearly  thirty  of 
the  transports  returning  home,  and  caused  them  vith  every 
living  thing  on  board  to  be  burnt,  but  he  also  established 
along  the  whole  district  of  coast  ocoupicd  by  Caesar,  from 
ihe  island  Saaon  (Saaeno)  aa  for  as  the  ports  of  Coj'cyra,  a 
most  cafeful  watch,  however  troublesome  it  was  rendered 
by  the  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  everything  necessary  for  the  guard-ships,  ever 
wood  and  water,  from  Corcyni ;  in  fact  his  successor  Lib< 
— for  he  himself  sonn  succumbt^d  to  the  unwonted  fatigues 
^-even  blockaded  for  a  time  the  port  of  Brundisium,  till 
the  want  of  water  again  dislodged  him  from  the  little  bland 
in  front  of  it  on  which  he  had  established  himself.  It  was 
not  possible  for  Caesnr's  officers  to  convey  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  army  over  to  their  general,  Aa  little  did  he 
himself  succeed  in  the  capture  of  Dyrrhachium.  Pompei- 
ua  learned  through  one  of  Caesar's  pesoe-onvoys  as  to  hia 
preparations  for  the  voyage  to  the  Epirote  coast,  and,  there- 
upon accelerating  his  march,  threw  himself  just  at  the  right 
time  into  that  important  arsenal.  The  situation  of  Caesar 
was  critical.  Although  he  extended  his  range  in  Epirus  u 
fiir  as  with  his  slight  strength  was  at  all  possible,  the  sulv 
alstence  of  his  army  remained  difficult  and  precarious,  whilt 
the  enemy,  in  possession  of  the  magazines  of  Dyrrhachium 
and  masters  of  the  sea,  had  abundance  of  everything. 
With  his  army  probably  little  above  20,000  strong  he 
could  not  offer  battle  to  that  of  Pompcius  at  least  twice  a* 
numerous,  but  had  to  deem  himself  fortunate  that  Pompei- 
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us  went  Tiiuthudically  cu  work  nnd,  instead  uT  inimediatel} 
forcing  a  battle,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  bc-tweeu  Dvi 
rhachium  and  Apollonia  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Ap«u« 
Gtcing  Cflesar  on  the  left,  in  oriier  that  after  the  arnyal  o( 
the  legioiis  from  Perganiua  in  Clie  spring  he  might  amiihi- 
1ai«  the  enemy  a,  ibiy  superior  force.     Tliu» 

months  ]j»NBed.  i  u..        if  the  butter  season,  wliicb 

b^>ught  to  the  a  si  Iditional  force  and  the  free 

tue  of  hi4  fleet,  ■  Col  1  in  the  same  position,  he 

was  to  eU  appeai  his  weak  band  wedged  in 

among  the  rooki  eeu  the  immense  Heet  and 

the  thr«e  times  .   — >•     ifxay  of  tiie  enemy  ;    and 

already  the  wint^i  «<»  drawii.g  to  a  close.  Ilia  sole  hope 
still  depeiidLcl  on  the  transport  fleet ;  any  attempt  to  steal 
or  fight  its  way  through  the  blockade  was  more  than  auda- 
cious ;  but  after  the  first  voluntary  foolhardiness  this  seomd 
renlure  was  enjoined  by  necessity.  Huw  desperate  lua 
situation  appeared  to  Caesar  himself,  is  shown  by  his  rest^ 
lution — when  the  fleet  still  came  not—  Co  sail  alone  in  a 
fisherman's  boat  through  the  Adriatic  to  Brundiaium  in 
order  to  fetch  it;  which,  in  reality,  was  only  abandoaed 
iMCause  no  mariner  was  found  to  undertake  the  daring 
voyage. 

But  his  appearance  in  person  was  not  needed  to  indue* 
^^^  ,  the  faithful   officer  who  commanded    in   Italy, 

g«M«^to  Marcus  AntotiiuH,  to  make  this  last  eflbrt  for 
the  saving  of  his  master.  Oni»  more  the  trans- 
port Heet,  with  four  legions  and  800  cavalry  on  board,  sailed 
from  the  harbour  of  Brundisium,  and  fortunately  a  strong 
south  wind  carried  it  past  Libo's  galleys.  But  the  same 
wind,  which  thus  saved  the  fleet,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
it  to  land  as  it  was  directed  on  the  coast  of  Apollonia,  and 
cumpisiled  it  to  sail  past  the  camps  of  Caesar  and  Pompeiup 
aud  to  steer  to  the  north  of  Dyrrha^liium  towards  *-■— "^ 
wlkich  town  fortunately  stiil  adhered  tu  Caes^  (p.  474). 
When  it  sailed  past  the  harbour  of  Dyrrhaohinm,  the  Rh» 
dian  galleys  started  in  pursuit,  and  hardly  bad  the  ahipa  of 
Ai.toniua  entered  the  port  of  Lissus  wh«i  the  eaemy't 
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aquadroQ  appeared  berure  it.  But  just  at  thb  moment  t*** 
wind  suddenly  veered,  and  drove  the  puKuing  galleys  baoh 
into  the  upeu  sea  and  partly  on  the  rocky  coast,  Throiigk 
thu  most  marvellous  good  fortune  the  landing  of  the  second 
freight  had  also  beon  successful. 

Antonius  and  Caesar  were  no  doubt  still  some   foul 
days'  mafoh  from  each  other,  separated  by  Dyr- 
Ombu'i  rhachium  and  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  ; 

""'■  but  Aiitouius  hapfiily  effected  the  perilous  march 

round  about  Dyrrhnchiuin  through  the  passes  of  the  Graba 
Balkan,  and  was  rt-ctived  by  Caesar,  who  had  gone  to  meet 
him,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus.  Fompeius,  afler  hav- 
ing vainly  attempted  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies  of  the  enemy  and  to  force  the  corps  of  Antonius  to 
fight  by  itaelf,  took  up  a  new  position  at  Asparagium  on 
the  river  Genusus  (Uschkomobin),  which  flovts  parallel  to 
the  Apt<ua  between  the  latter  and  the  town  of  Dyrrh^ 
chium,  and  here  remained  once  niure  immoveable.  Cuesar 
felt  himuelf  now  strong  enough  to  give  battle  ;  but  Pomp* 
ius  declined  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  succeeded  in  deceiv* 
ing  Pompeius  and  throwing  himself  unawares  with  his  beU 
ter  marching  troops,  just  as  at  Ilerda,  between  the  enemy's 
camp  and  the  fortress  of  Dyrrhuchium  on  which  it  rested 
as  a  basis.  The  chain  of  the  Graba  Balkan,  which  stretch- 
ing in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  ends  on  the  Adriatic  in 
the  narrow  tongue  of  land  at  Dyrrhachium,  sends  off— four- 
teen miles  to  the  east  of  Dyrrhachium — in  a  south-westerly 
directjoo  a  lateral  branch  which  likewise  turns  in  a  crescen- 
tie  form  towards  the  sea,  and  the  main  chain  and  lat«ra) 
branch  of  the  mountains  enclose  between  themselves  a 
flinall  plun  extending  round  a  i^Iiff  on  the  seashore.  Here 
Pompeius  now  took  up  bis  camp,  and,  although  Caesar'i 
anuy  kept  the  land  route  to  Dyrrhachium  closed  agiunst 
him,  ho  yeCr  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  remained  constantly 
in  communication  with  the  town  itnd  was  amply  and  easily 
provided  from  it  with  everything  needful;  while  among 
the  Caesarians,  nolwitlistanding  strong  detachments  to  tha 
etmntry  lying  behind,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  exertk>ni 
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of  the  general  to  bring  about  an  crgaiiiied  systntn  of  M» 
?eyimce  and  thereby  a  regular  supply,  there  was  more  llmt 
jcarcity,  urid  flesh,  barley,  nay  even  routs  liad  very  fri* 
quently  tu  tuke  the  place  of  the  wheat  to  which  they  wvr« 
MJcusto.iicJ. 

As  liis  phleg       '  pereevered  in  his  tnaeiion, 

U«>rto-       Caeg  itcupy  the  circle  of  hei^hlJ 

»Mta_Pom-       whici.  ^.        i-  lain  on  the  shore  held  by 

Pomp  v\av  of  being  able  at  lt3>l 

lo  arrest  the  mov<.^.  uperior  cavalry  of  the  tn^ 

my  ami  to  ciperate  w.u..  i,.,  freedom  agaiyiat  Dyrrhn- 
chium,  and  if  possible  U>  eom  his  opponent  either  lo  liat> 
tie  or  to  embarkation.  Neariy  the  half  of  Caesar's  tix^op* 
was  detached  to  the  interior ;  it  seemed  almost  Quixotic  to 
propose  with  the  rest  virtually  to  besiege  an  army  perhaps 
twice  as  strong,  coneentriited  in  position,  and  restini;  on  the 
sea  and  the  fleet.  Yet  Caesar's  veterans  by  infinite  exer- 
tions invested  the  Pompeian  eamp  with  a  chain  of  posts  eix- 
teen  miles  long,  and  allerwariis  added,  just  as  before  Al» 
sia,  to  this  inner  lino  a  second  oiit«r  one,  to  protect  them- 
selves against  attacks  from  Dyrrhachium  and  against 
attempts  to  turn  their  position  which  could  so  easily  be 
executed  with  the  uld  of  the  fleet.  Pompoius  attacked 
more  than  once  portions  of  these  entrenchmeDts  with  a 
view  to  break  if  possible  the  enemy's  line,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  prevent  the  investment  by  a  battle ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  eonstrtict  in  his  turn  a  number  of  entrenchments 
around  his  camp,  and  to  connect  them  with  one  another  by 
lilies.  Both  sides  exerted  themselves  to  push  forward  their 
trenches  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  earthworks  advinced  but 
slowly  amidst  constant  conflicts.  At  the  same  time  skli> 
mishlng  went  on  on  the  opposite  side  of  Caesar's  camp  with 
the  garrison  of  Dyrrhachium  ;  Caesar  hoped  to  get  the 
fortress  into  his  power  by  means  of  an  understanding  with 
Bome  of  its  inmates,  but  was  prevented  by  the  enemy's  flest. 
There  was  incessant  fighting  at  very  different  points— on 
one  of  the  hottest  days  at  six  places  simultaneously — and 
as  a  rule,  the  tried  valour  of  the  Caesarians  had  the  adrao 
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ttige  in  these  skirmbhes  ;  once,  for  instance,  a  single  cohort 
inaintftined  itself  in  its  entrenchments  against  four  legloni 
fur  several  liours,  till  support  came  up.  No  prornincn' 
success  was  attained  oa  either  side ;  yet  the  effects  of  the 
investment  cume  by  degrees  to  be  oppressively  felt  by  the 
Poinpeians.  The  stopping  of  the  rivulets  (lowing  from  the 
heights  into  the  plain  coopelled  them  to  be  content  with 
scanty  and  bad  well-water.  Still  more  severely  felt,  was 
the  want  of  fodder  for  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  horses, 
which  the  fleet  was  unable  adequately  to  remedy  ;  numbers 
of  them  died,  and  it  was  of  but  little  avail  that  the  horses 
were  conveyed  by  the  fleet  to  Dyrrhachium,  because  them 
also  they  did  not  find  sufficient  fodder. 

Pompeius  could  not  much  longer  delay  to  free  himself 
^    ^.  from  his  disagreeable  position  by  a  blow  struck 

iiiMbn>-  against  the  enemy.  Ho  was  informed  by  Celtic 
deserters  that  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  beach  between  his  two  chains  of  entrenchments  600  feel 
distant  from  each  other  by  a  cross-wall,  and  on  this  he 
formed  his  plan.  While  ho  caused  the  inner  line  of  Cae- 
sar's entrcQchmcnts  to  be  attacked  by  the  legions  from  the 
camp,  and  the  outer  line  by  the  light  troops  placed  in  ves- 
sels and  landed  beyond  thd  enemy's  entrenchments,  n  third 
division  landed  in  the  space  \c\\  between  the  two  lines  and 
attacked  in  the  rear  their  nlrcady  sufficiently  occupied  dc- 
fi'nders.  The  entrenchnient  next  to  the  sea  was  taken,  and 
che  garrison  fled  in  wild  confusion ;  with  difficulty  the  ciim- 
iniuider  of  the  next  trench  Maicus  Antonius  succeeded  in 
mtintaining  it  and  in  setting  a  limit  for  the  moment  to  tlw 
8<ivance  of  the  Pumpeians  ;  but,  apart  from  the  oonsidera 
ble  loss,  the  outermost  entrenchment  along  the  sea  remained 
\\i  the  hands  i-f  the  Ponipeians  and  the  line  was  bn.keo, 
Caesar  the  more  enyerly  seizeil  the  opportunity, 
■uidebai-  which  soon  after  [ircsented  itself,  of  attacking  a 
Ponipeian  legion,  which  hiid  im^utiously  become 
isolate<),  with  the  bulk  of  his  infantry.  Btit  the  attacked 
made  valiant  resisLince,  and,  as  the  ground  on  which  .tie 
fight  look  place  had  been  several  times  employed  tor  tht 
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BQcainpiiieiit  of  larger  and  leaser  divisions  Hitd  was  inior 
gected  ill  viirious  directions  by  moiimJa  aad  ditches,  Caewr'i 
right  wing  along  with  the  oavulry  missed  entirely  ila  wh;  ; 
tiiBl^ad  of  supporting  the  left  in  uttacking  the  Pompeisii 
legion,  it  got  into  a  narrow  trench  that  led  from  one  of  ilia 
iAA  camps  lo'  liua  Pompcius,  who  coin* 

ap  in  all  lias,.  to   the  aid  of  hia  truups, 

found  Iha  two  ny  separated,  and  ooe  of 

them  in  an  uti  -ir\.     When  the  Caesarian* 

UW  him   aJvB  tiieni ;   the  whole  plunged 

into  disorderl.  le  malter  ended  with  tiie 

loss  of  1,000  0  IK.  -s  and  Caesiir's  army  did 

not  suatain  u  c<.-.^ii-i«  his  was  owing  simply  to 

the  circurnslaiico  that  Pompeiiia  niao  could  not  freely  de- 
ploy his  focee  on  the  brokLn  Broiiiid,  «nd  to  the  fact  tliat, 
fearing  a  stratagem,  ho  at  first  held  back  his  troops. 

But,  even  as  it  was,  these  days  were  fraught  with  mis- 
chief.    Not  only  had  Caesar  endured  the  most 
t^^Ow      serious  losses  and  forfeited  at  a  blow  his  en- 
'  trenchments,  the  result  of  four  months  of  gi- 

gantic labour ;  he  was  by  the  recent  engagements  tbro«-n 
back  again  exactly  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out. 
From  the  sea  he  was  more  corfipletely  driven  than  ever, 
since  Pompeius'  elder  son  Gnaeus  had  by  a  bold  attack 
partly  burnt,  partly  carried  off,  Caesar's  few  ships  of  war 
lying  in  the  port  of  Oricum,  and  had  soini  afterwards  alst> 
set  fire  to  the  transport  fleet  that  was  led  behind  in  Lissus ; 
all  possibility  of  bringing  up  fresh  reinforcements  to  Ca^ 
sar  by  sea  from  Brundisium  was  thus  lost.  The  numeroua 
Pompeian  cavalry,  now  released  from  their  confinenient, 
poured  themselves  over  the  adjacent  country  and  threatened 
Co  render  the  provisioning  of  Caesar's  army,  which  had 
always  been  difficult,  utterly  impossible,  Caesar's  daring 
enterprise  of  currying  on  offensive  operations  without  ships 
against  an  enemy  in  command  of  the  sea  and  resting  on  his 
fleet  had  totally  failed.  On  what  had  hitherto  been  the  tha 
atre  of  war  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  an  impregna- 
ble defensive  position,  and  unable  to  strike  a  serious  blow 
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either  against  DyrrhAchium  or  agunst  the  hostile  srmy  ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  depuoded  now  solely  on  Pompeiu> 
whether  ka  should  proceed  to  attack  under  the  most  Givor 
Bible  circumstances  an  antagonist  already  in  grave  danger  as 
to  the  means  of  subsistence,  llie  war  had  arrived  4t  a 
ciisiB.  HithiiTto  Pompeius  had,  to  ail  appearance,  played 
the  game  or  war  without  special  plan,  and  only  adjusted 
Ills  defence  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  att.'Lck  ;  and 
Uiis  was  not  to  be  censured,  for  the  proti-action  of  the  wot 
gave  htm  opportunity  of  making  bis  recruits  capable  o( 
fighting,  of  bringing  up  his  reserves,  and  of  bringing  mora 
fully  into  play  tlie  superiority  of  his  fiiet  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  defeats  of  Dyrrhachium  had  not,  it  is  true,  that  effect 
which  Pompeius  not  without  reason  expected  from  ihem , 
the  eminent  soldierly  energy  of  Caesar's  vetcratis  did  not 
allow  matters  to  coini^  to  iiti  immediate  and  total  breaking 
up  of  thr  army  by  hunfjcr  and  mutiny  ;  liut  Caesar  wa« 
entirely  beaten  not  merely  in  tactics  but  also  in  strategy, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  neither  maintain  hiniself  in  his 
present  position  nor  judiciously  change  it. 

Pompeius  had  conquered  ;  it  was  for  him  to  assume  the 
■w«r  wi»  aggreosivo ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  do  so. 
trju^'  Three  different  ways  of  rendering  his  victory 

fruitful  presented  themselves  to  him.  The  first 
and  simplest  was  not  to  desist  from  assailing  the  vanquished 
army,  and,  if  it  departed,  to  puisue  it.  St-coudly,  Pompei- 
us might  K-ave  Caesar  hhuself  and  his  best  troops  iti  Greece, 
and  might  cross  in  person,  as  he  had  long  been  making 
preparations  for  doing,  with  the  main  army  to  Italy,  where 
tlie  feeling  was  decidedly  anti  monarchical  and  the  forces  of 
Caesar,  after  the  despatch  of  the  best  troops  and  their  bmvr 
■lid  trustworthy  commandant  to  the  Greek  army,  would 

not  be  of  very  much  moment.  Lastly,  the  vio 
S^'rtoaaf       ^^  might  turn  inland,  effect  a  junction  with  thr 

legions  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  attempt  to  cap 
ture  the  tr<iops  of  Caesar  stationed  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  foretooth  bad,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  tlw 
aeoond  ca^o  from  Italy,  despatched  strong  detachments  t« 
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Actdlia  mid  Thesauly  tc  procure  means  of  subststonM  ftit 
his  nrrnv,  and  had  ordered  a  corps  of  two  lugiorn*  nndi-r 
Gna«'iis  Domitius  Calvinus  Co  ndvance  on  the  ^natinn  hi^h- 
wny  tijwarda  Mooedonio.  with  the  view  of  interceplinft  onij 
if  possible  defe"'''"''  in  dptsil  iliii.  corps  of  Sfipi?  adviintit.g 
on  the;  snme  t  ini  nca,     Calviiii's  and  Scipio 

had  nln-ndy  apn  "■<  a  few  miles  of  each  othar, 

when  Scipio  ar  ■  ithward  and,  rapidly  cror» 

ing  the  Halii"  n  imsu)  and  leaving  his  bag- 

gage there  ui  lius,  penetrated  into  The* 

Baly,  in  order  1  mtn  ^     urior  foi-ee  Caesar's  legion 


a  emp  i  m  the  r  letion  of  the  country  n 
Lucius  Caasius  ^^Bginus.  Bnt  Longiuva  retired  over  tha 
mountains  towards  Ambracia  on  tho  detachment  wider 
Gnaeua  Calvisiiis  Snbinus  sent  by  Caesar  to  Aetolia,  and 
Scipio  could  only  cause  him  to  be  pursued  by  his  Tbntcian 
cavalry,  for  Cnlviniis  threatened  hia  reserve  left  behind 
under  Fnvonius  on  the  Haliacmon  with  the  same  tate  which 
he  had  himself  destined  for  Longinus.  So  Calvinua  and 
Scipio  met  again  on  the  Haliacmon,  and  encamped  there  for 
a  considerable  time  opposite  to  each  other. 

Pompeiua  might  choose  among  these  plans  ;  no  choice 
Oiw«r's  ^^  '^^  ^°  Caesar.     After  that  unfortunate  eft- 

Sj^hl?™  gagement  he  entered  on  his  retreat  to  Apollo- 
^iomio  nia.  Pompeius  followed.  The  march  from 
Dyrrlwchium  to  Apollonia  along  a  difficult  road 
crossed  by  several  rivera  was  no  easy  task  for  a  defeated 
army  pursued  by  the  enemy;  hut  the  dexterous  guidanc« 
of  their  general  and  the  indestructible  marching  energy  of 
the  soldiera  compelled  Pompeius  after  four  days'  pursuit  to 
suspend  it  as  uaeless.  He  had  now  to  decide  between  tlie 
Italian  expedition  and  the  march  into  the  interior.  Flow- 
""cr  advisable  and  attractive  tho  firmer  might  si^m,  and 
ihongh  various  voices  were  raised  in  its  favour,  he  preferred 
not  ti»  abandon  the  corps  of  Scipio,  the  more  especially  ai 
he  hoped  by  this  march  to  get  the  corps  of  Calvinus  into 
his  hands.  Calvinus  lay  at  the  moment  on  the  Egnatian 
road  at  Heraclea  Lynoostis,  between  Pompeina  and  Scipio, 
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nnd,  after  Caesar  had  retreated  to  Apolloiiia,  fai  th«r  distant 
from  tiie  latter  than  from  the  great  army  of  Ponipeiua 
vitliout  knowledge,  moreover,  of  the  events  at  Dyi-rh* 
chium  and  of  his  hazardous  position,  since  after  the  succeis- 
e«  achieved  at  Dyrrhachium  the  whole  «  untry  inclined  to 
Pompeiua  and  the  messengers  of  Caesar  wsre  everywhere 
^■izad.  It  was  not  till  the  enemy's  main  force  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  miles  of  him  chat  Calvinus  learned 
from  the  accounts  of  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  theinsf  Ives 
the  state  of  things.  A.  quick  departure  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion towards  Thessaly  withdrew  him  at  the  last  moment 
from  imminent  destruction  ;  Pompeius  had  to  content  him- 
self with  having  libei'ntod  Scipio  from  his  position  of  peril. 
Caesar  had  meanwhile  arrived  unmolested  at  Apollonia. 
Immediately  after  the  disaster  of  Dyrrhaehium  he  had  re- 
solved if  possible  to  transfer  the  struggle  from  the  coast 
away  into  the  interior,  with  the  view  of  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fleet — the  ultimate  cause  of  the  bilure 
of  his  previous  exertions.  The  march  to  Apollonia  hAd 
only  been  intended  to  place  his  wounded  in  safety  and  to 
pay  his  soldiers  there,  where  his  dcpdts  were  stationed  ;  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  set  out  for  Thessaly,  leaving  bo- 
hind  garrisons  in  Apollonia,  Oricum,  and  Lissus.  The 
corps  of  Calvinus  had  also  jjut  itself  in  motion  towards 
Thessaly  ;  and  Caesar  ciould  effect  a  junction  with  the  rein- 
forcements coming  up  from  Italy,  this  time  by  the  land 
route  through  Illjria — two  legions  under  Quintus  Cornifi- 
eius — still  more  easily  in  Thessaly  th^in  in  Epirus,  As- 
cending by  difficult  paths  in  the  valley  of  the  Aous  and 
crossing  the  mountain-chain  which  separates  Epirus  from 
Thess-ily,  he  arrived  at  the  Penuiua ;  Calvinus  was  likewise 
directed  thither,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  was 
fhus  accomplished  by  the  shortest  route  and  that  which  was 
least  exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  took  place  at  Aeginium  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Peneius.  The  first  Thessalian 
town  before  which  the  now  united  army  appi'ured,  Gomphi, 
closed  its  gates  against  it;  it  was  quickly  stormed  and 
(tiven  up  to  pillage,  and  the  other  towns  of  Thessaly  tcrrt 
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lied  liy  this  example  submitted,  ho  soon  as  Cflesnr'bi  legiuu* 
nierolj'  appcuied  before  Uie  walls.  Aniidxt  these  nmruhu 
and  e-.infliots,  and  with  the  help  of  the  supplies — albeit  nol 
too  iimplf — which  the  region  on  the  Peneiua  aflbrded,  the 
traces  and  recollections  of  the  c»iumiti'iiia  da^a  whirJi  tfaej 
had  passed  thr  ,xi  lished. 

The  viotorici  i  had  thus  borne  oot  rawk 

immediate  frui  Ponipeiiis  with  his  ui^ 

wieldf  iirmy  ai  cavalry  had  not  been  abk 

to  Rillow  his  \i»i-n  Ui  thit  mountnins ;  Cacsa/ 

like  CalvinuH  1  pursuit,  and  the  twu  Btitod 

united  and  In  .  n.j  S'saaly,     Perhaps  it  would 

have  been  the  v».         rse  ompeius  had  uow  without 

delay  embnrked  viw  uis  iimiu  force  for  Italy,  where  bu(v 
cesa  wa»  scarcely  doubtful.  But  in  the  mean  time  ooly  a 
divisiim  of  the  flei-t  departed  for  Sicily  imd  luly.  In  the 
camp  of  the  coalition  the  contest  with  Caesar  was  looked 
on  as  so  completely  decided  by  the  battles  of  Dyrrhachium 
that  it  only  remained  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  other 
words,  to  follow  out  and  capture  the  defeated  army.  Their 
furnier  over-cautious  reserve  wa«  succeeded  by  an  arrogsnoe 
still  less  justified  by  circumslauceH ;  they  gave  no  heed  to 
the  facts,  that  they  had,  etrictly  speaking,  &iled  in  the  pur- 
suit, that  they  had  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  en- 
countei  a  completely  refreshed  and  reorganised  army  in 
Thessaly,  and  that  there  was  no  small  risk  in  moving  away 
from  the  sea,  renoundng  the  support  of  the  fle«t,  and  lbl< 
lowing  their  antagonist  to  the  battlr-lield  chosen  by  himseK 
They  were  simp'y  resolved  at  any  price  to  fight  with  Ca^ 
tar,  and  therefore  to  get  at  him  as  soon  as  possible  and  by 
the  most  convenient  way.  Cato  took  up  the  commaud  in 
Dyrrhachium,  where  a  garrison  was  left  behiod  of  eighteeo 
cohorts,  and  in  Corcyra,  where  300  ships  of  war  were  left; 
Piimpciiis  aud  Scipio  proceeded — the  former,  appaieotly, 
following  the  E^atian  way  as  far  as  Fella  and  then  itrik- 
iiig  into  the  great  rood  to  the  south,  the  latter  from  tfaf 
[Islincmon  through  the  |iasses  of  Olympus — to  the  lowet 
Peneius  and  met  at  Larisaa. 
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Caeaar  lay  to  the  south  of  Lariasa  in  the  plaiLi'—  ivhi(.h 
extends  between  the  hill-country  of  Cynosceph» 
^1^^^,  lae  and  the  ohain  of  Othrys  and  is  intersected 
by  a  tributary  of  the  Peneiua,  the  Eiiipeus — on 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream  ne;ir  the  town  of  Pharea 
luB ;  PompeiuB  pitched  his  camp  opposite  to  him  on  thf 
right  bank  of  the  Enipcus  along  the  slope  of  the  heights  oJ 
Cynoscephalae.*    The  entire  army  of  Pompeius  was  aasem 

*  The  eitct  detenuiiia^DD  of  the  Geld  of  battle  if  difficult.  Ap- 
(riku  (ii.  79)  eipreealy  plains  it  between  (Kew)  Pbaraalm  (now  Fereftla) 
■nd  llie  Enipeug.  Of  thu  two  atreHme,  wbicb  uloiie  are  of  anj  itnpn- 
tuice  in  the  question,  and  are  uadoubtedlj  the  Apidanue  and  Bnipeui 
of  the  ancients — the  Sofadhitiko  and  tlie  Fermliti — the  former  bat  iU 
■ources  in  the  mountiUD«  of  Thaumaci  (Dhoinoko)  and  tlie  Doiopian 
hel)(hta,  tbe  latter  in  mount  Othrys,  and  the  Fersaiiti  alone  flona  past 
Pbanalus ;  now  as  the  Eoipeua  aeconJing  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  432)  apriogn 
(Vom  mount  Othrja  and  flowe  past  Fhoraalua,  the  Feifaliii  has  been 
moat  juatlj  pronounced  bj  Leake  {Norlhen  Orttcf,  iv.  S20)  to  be  the 
Euipeus,  and  tl]e  h^rpathesis  TollDwed  bj  Oijier  Itiat  liie  Fcrauliti  ta  (he 
Apidaniu  IB  untenable.  With  this  all  the  other  statements  of  the  an- 
cients ss  to  the  two  risers  aftree.  Only  we  must  doubtless  aaaume  with 
Leake,  that  the  river  of  Vlokho  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  Fersaiiti 
and  the  Sofadhiciko  aud  going  to  the  Fi-ueiua  was  called  by  tlie  aneienta 
Apidaiios  as  well  as  the  So/adhitikii ;  which,  however,  la  tlie  more  natu- 
ral, as  while  the  Sofadhitiko  probably  haa,  the  FerEaliti  has  not,  con- 
Btnntly  water  (Leake  \<r.  831).  Old  Fharealui,  froni  which  the  battle 
taken  its  name,  must  therpfore  have  been  situated  between  Fersala  and 
the  FettaliU.  Accordingly  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bunk  of 
the  Femllti,  and  in  aucli  a  way  that  the  I'ompeians,  standing  with  (heir 
foces  towards  Fbaraaloa,  leaned  their  right  wing  on  the  river  {Caesar, 
B.  0.  ill.  83 ;  Frontlnus,  Slrat.  II.  3,  22).  The  citiip  of  the  Pompei- 
uis,  however,  cannot  have  stood  here,  but  only  on  the  slope  of  the 
lielghla  of  Cynoscephalae,  on  the  right  bark  of  the  RnipeuB,  partly 
oeciQ9e  they  barred  the  ronte  of  Caesar  to  Scotusss  partly  becauaa 
Aeir  line  of  nttrent  evidently  went  over  the  mountains  at>ove  the  camp 
lowuda  Lariasa;  if  they  had,  aocording  to  Leake'a  liypothenia  (iv.  4S3), 
•Dcamped  to  the  cast  of  Fhsnalus  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Enipeus,  tUuj 
(wuld  never  have  got  to  the  northward  througli  this  stream,  whicb  at 
thia  very  point  lias  a  deeply  out  bed  (Leake  iv.  489),  and  Pomprloi 
moat  have  fled  to  Lamia  instead  of  Larisaa.  Prcbably  therefore  the 
Pompeiaaa  pitched  their  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fersaiiti.  and 
padsed  the  river  both  in  oi-der  to  fight  and  in  order,  nlYer  tbe  battle,  \a 
r^ain  their  camp,  whence  thej  then  moved  up  tlie  slopea  of  Crannoi 
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bled  ;  Ciicanr  on  the  otner  hand  still  expected  the  oorpt  <..' 

nearly  twn  legiins  formerly  detached  to  Aetolia  ami  'rb«» 

wtly,  now  stationed  under  Qulntus  Fuf]U!<  Cnlenus  id  Greeue, 

and  the  two  legions  of  Cornilidu^  which  weru  sent  aftuf 

him  by  the  land  route  from  Ituly  and  had  iilready  nrrivirf 

in   niyria.      The  -  ... 

Ingions'or  47,00( 

d<ublo  tbit  of 

merous  in  cavf 

Caesar's  ti'oo] 

than  23,000  u,™  . 

half  of  their  normal  Biminr' 

ppius  provided  with  a  cout 

had  provisioTiB  in  abundant 

had  diHiculty  in  keeping  th< 

for   better  supplies   from  the  corn- harvest   not  (iir  dislanl. 

The  Pompeian  soldiers,  who  had  leanied  in  the  last  com 

paign  to  know  war  and  trnst  their  leader,  were  in  the  best 

of  humour.     All  military  reasons  on  the  side  of  Pompeiua 

favoured  the  view,  that  the  decisive  battle  should  not  hu 

long  delayed,  seeing  that  they  now  confronted  Caesar  in 

tod  Scotoaaa,  which  culminate  sbove  the  latter  place  In  the  buglila  of 
CyDOBcephnloe.  Tbia  hbs  not  impossible.  The  &iipeiu  U  a  mnallalow- 
Bowing  rivulet,  wliich  Leake  fuund  two  fe«i  deep  in  Novambcr,  and 
wbich  in  Che  hot  season  ofteu  lira  qulie  dr;  (Leake  L  448,  and  iv.  473 ; 
oorup,  Lucan.  ii  3T3),  and  the  liatllu  wua  foiigbt  in  llie  hcigbt  uf  blid- 
mer.  Further  the  armies  before  the  battle  laj  Uiree  miles  aad  a  half 
from  each  other  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  6B),  bo  (hat  the  Pompeiana  coaM 
make  ail  preparations  and  aUo  properlj'  secure  tbe  commnnionljon  «]lh 
their  camp  bj  bridges.  Hud  the  battle  termiaated  in  a  complete  root, 
no  doubt  the  retreat  to  and  over  the  river  could  not  have  been  «ie- 
cutcd,  and  doubtlesA  for  (bis  reasoo  Pompeiua  onl;  reluclautlj  agreed 
to  Gght  here.  Tlie  Icll  ^'ing  of  the  Pompeiana  whiuh  wu  the  moil 
remote  from  the  base  of  retreat  felt  this ;  but  the  retreat  nt  least  cf 
(heir  centre  and  Ibeir  right  wing  was  not  accomplislied  in  such  liaitc  M 
to  be  iinprauticab  le  under  the  pven  conditiona.  Ciesar  and  hia  oopT- 
iat»  are  biIi.'Dt  as  tu  the  cro^ng  of  the  river,  becnnae  this  would  plaoi 
m  too  clear  a  liglit  the  eagerauas  for  battle  of  the  rooipeiaoa  appue&t 
alherwise  fmia  the  wiiole  i;irnitive,  and  lliey  are  also  ^leat  as  M  th* 
FdiiilHiona  uf  retreut  favourable  for  these. 
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Thessnly  ;  and  the  emigritnl  impatience  of  the  manjr  uoblt 
officers  and  others  accompanying  the  army  doubtless  had 
more  weight  than  even  such  rousons  in  the  council  uf  war. 
Since  the  events  of  Dyrrhachium  these  lords  reganlvd  th" 
triumph  uf  their  party  as  an  ascertained  fact ;  already  ther* 
was  eager  strife  as  to  the  tilling  up  of  Caesar's  siiprenx 
pontificate,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rome  to  hir** 
houses  at  the  Forum  for  the  nest  elections.  When  Fotii 
peius  hesitated  as  to  his  crossing  of  the  rivulet  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies,  and  which  Caesar  with  his  much 
weaker  army  did  not  venture  to  pass,  this  excited  great  in- 
dignatiun;  Pompeius,  it  was  allegc^d,  delayed  the  battle 
only  ia  order  to  rule  somewhat  longer  over  so  many  con- 
Bulars  and  pract^irians  and  to  perpetuate  his  part  of  Ag^ 
memnon,  Pompeius  yielded  ;  and  Cnesnr,  who  under  the 
impression  that  matters  would  not  come  to  a  battle,  had 
Just  projected  a  mode  of  turning  the  enemy's  army  and  for 
that  purpose  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  towards  Sco- 
tussa,  likewise  arrayed  his  legions  for  battle,  when  he  saw 
the  Pompeians  preparing  to  ofTer  it  to  him  lui  his  bank. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  was  fought  on  the  9th  Au- 
gust  706,  alincHt  on  the  same  field  where  a  hun* 
dred  and  fidy  years  before  the  Romans  had  laid 
tJie  foundation  of  their  dominion  in  the  East  {ii.  356), 
Pompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on  the  Enipeus ;  Ciiesai 
opposite  to  him  rested  his  left  on  the  broken  ground  stretch- 
ing in  front  of  the  Enipeus ;  the  two  other  wings  were  sta- 
tioned out  in  the  plain,  covered  in  each  case  by  the  cavalry 
and  the  light  troops.  The  intention  of  Pompeius  was  to 
keep  his  infantry  on  the  defensive,  but  with  his  cavalry  to 
scatter  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  >'hich,  mixed  after  the 
German  fashion  with  light  infantry,  confronted  hiin,  and 
then  ti*)  take  Caesar's  right  wing  in  rear.  His  inbntty 
oouragcously  sustained  the  6rBt  charge  of  that  of  the  ene- 
my,  and  the  engagement  there  came  to  a  stand.  Labienus 
likewise  dispersed  the  enemy's  cavalry  after  a  brave  but 
abort  resistance,  and  deployed  his  force  to  the  left  with  ths 
▼iew  of  turning  the  infantry.     But  Caesar,  foreseeing  th* 
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dufeat  of  his  cnvalry,  had  stationed  behind  it  on  the  liire«t 
i-iied  Ikuk  L>f  his  right  wing  aome  2,000  of  bis  best  legion 
aries.  As  the  enumv's  horst-mcii,  driving  thnsi:  of  CiicaBi 
luefure  liieiii,  gallcipiid  along  and  around  the  Hue,  Lfaey  lud 
denly  came  upon  tliis  select  corps  advancing  intrepidly 
•gaiDJt  them  m.  iv  i  into  confusion  by  the  ui. 

expected  mid  nnusi  ,       (nek,*  they  gallupcd  at  full 

■peed  from  the  i  unw.  'i^e  victorious  legionariva 
out  to  pieces  I  <■  rs  now  unprotected,  then 

rushed  at  the  lei  meniy,  and  began  now  uu 

their  part  to  tu         „     m.  same  lime  Caesar's  diird 

division  hitherto  riwfrved  anv^uvcd  along  the  vhole  line  W 
the  attack.  I'he  unexpected  defeat  of  the  best  arm  uf  the 
I'ompeian  nrmy,  aa  it  raised  the  coui-age  of  their  oppi> 
nenta,  broke  that  oF  the  anny  and  above  all  that  uf  the 
general.  When  Pumpeius,  who  from  the  outset  did  not 
trust  hia  infantry,  saw  the  horsemen  gallop  off,  he  rode  back 
at  once  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  camp,  witJiout  even 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  general  attack  ordered  by  Caesar. 
His  legions  began  to  waver  and  soon  to  retire  over  the 
brook  into  the  camp,  which  was  not  accomplished  without 

The  day  was  thus  lost  aud  many  an  able  soldier  had 

*  Witb  this  is  connected  the  HeU-kDOwu  directiOD  of  Caeatr  to  hit 
loldiera  to  strike  M  ihe  laces  of  the  enemy's  horeemeii.  The  intkotr; 
— which  here  in  an  altogether  irreguhu'  wa;  acted  on  tiie  offenc>« 
againaC  cavalry,  «ho  were  not  to  l>t;  reached  vith  the  rabreB— were  not 
u>  throw  (heir  jMa,  but  to  me  ibem  as  lunddpeira  againit  the  eav- 
alcy  and,  in  order  to  deliind  themBclvefl  better  agniiiat  Ibeae,  to  thnot 
at  their  ''•cea  (PiuUuuh,  Vom^.  OB,  71 ;  Vats.  4S ;  Appian.  ik  ^6,  M; 
Flor.  ii.  12  ;  Uros.  vi.  15 ;  errooeouBl;  Froiiiinu!,  iv.  7,  S2).  The  ui«o- 
lot'otl  tun:  given  to  tills  inatruttion,  that  the  Poinp^iHD  bortemeo  vera 
to  be  brought  i«  run  a.va-j  by  the  I'eiir  or  rctuiting  sciirs  in  their  fkcca, 
tiDd  that  they  actuaUy  giilloped  oET  "  holding  their  bands  before  ibdr 
eyes  "  (Plutarch),  collapses  of  itself  \  for  it  liaa  point  oulj  on  the  sa^ 
poaiuon  tliat  llie  Fompeiuu  cuvalry  liad  cou«iatod  pchicipally  of  tht 
jrouug  tiabilily  of  Rod  c,  the  "  graceful  dancers ; "  and  thij  was  not  Iht 
ease  (p.  4!<1).  At  tiie  most  it  mij  be,  that  the  wit  of  the  cuinp  gave  la 
that  simple  and  judicious  miliurj  order  this  very  irrational  but  Mr 
■ainly  comic  tora. 
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Ulea,  but  the  army  was  still  aubstsntially  'utact,  aud  th( 
Hituation  of  Funipetus  was  fiir  lesa  perilous  *.haii  that,  of 
Cueaar  uAer  the  defeat  of  Dyrrb)Li;hluni.  But  while  Caebai 
in  the  vioUaitudes  of  his  destiny  had  learned  that  fortuni 
loves  to  withdraw  herself  at  certain  moments  even  from 
her  &vouriteH  in  order  to  be  once  more  won  back  throngli 
Uieir  perseverance,  Pumpoius  knew  fortune  hitherto  only  as 
the  constant  goddess,  and  despaired  of  himself  and  of  her 
when  she  withdrew  from  him  ;  and,  while  in  Caesar's  great 
nature  despair  only  developed  still  mightier  energieti,  tb« 
feebler  soul  of  Pompeiua  under  similar  pressure  sank  into 
the  infinite  abyss  of  despondency.  As  iincu  in  the  war 
with  Sertorius  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  ths 
office  entrusted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  superior  opponent 

and  of  departing  (p.  47),  so  now,  when  he  saw 
f^^^it.       the   legions  retire  over   the  stream,  he  threw 

from  him  the  latal  geiioral's  scarf,  and  rode  off 
by  the  nearest  route  to  the  sea,  to  lind  means  of  embarking 
there.  His  army  discouraged  and  Icaderless — for  Scipio, 
although  recognized  by  Pompeius  as  colleague  in  supreme 
oommoiid,  was  yet  general-in-chief  only  in  name — hoped  to 
lind  protection  behind  the  camp-walls ;  but  Caesar  allowed 
it  no  rest ;  the  obstinut-e  resistance  of  the  Roman  and  Thro- 
dan  guard  of  the  camp  was  speedily  overcome,  and  the 
mass  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  disorder  to  the  heights 
of  Crannon  and  Scotusso,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  camp 
was  pitched.  It  attenjptcd  by  moving  forward  along  those 
hills  to  regain  Lariasa ;  but  the  troops  of  Caesar,  heeding 
neither  booty  nor  fatigue  and  advancing  by  better  paths  iu 
the  plain,  intercepted  the  route  of  the  fugitives  ;  in  fai;t 
when  late  in  the  evening  the  Ptinipciaus  suspended  ihuir 
match,  their  pursuers  were  able  uvcn  to  draw  an  entrenched 
linn  which  precluded  the  fugitivrs  from  access  to  the  only 
rivulet  to  be  found  in  the  nei<;hbourhi>od. 

So  ended  the  day  of  Phui'snluH.  The  eneiiiy's  army 
was  not  ■>Qly  defeated,  but  annihilated  ;  15,000  of  the  cn» 
inv  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  licld  of  battle,  while  tht 
Cocsarians  missed  only  200  men  ;  the  body  which  remained 
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together,  aniountiiig  still  lo  nearly  30,000  met,  laid  dciwi 
their  ami n  on  the  morning  atler  the  haUle ;  only  isvlitUKJ 
troops,  ineluding,  il  is  true,  the  ofiiccrs  of  moat  note,  sougbl 
a  refuge  in  the  mountaiDS  ;  of  the  eleven  eaglos  of  lii«  ei» 
my  nina  wtre  hauded  ovoi-  tr,  Caesar.  Caesar,  \i  o  ou  I br 
very  day  of  the  hut[le  had  reiuiiided  the  aoldiera  that  lb«j 
should  Hot  forget  tJie  fellow-oitizem  in  the  foe,  did  not  Ireai 
the  captives  an  Bibulus  nnd  lijibieiius  had  done;  nererthfr 
less  he  too  found  it  necessary  now  to  exercise  some  sevi^ 
Ity.  Tlie  CMjmmon  soldiers  were  incorporated  in  the  sriiiy, 
fines  or  confiscAtions  of  property  were  inl^icted  on  the  Dieii 
of  better  rank;  the  senators  and  equites  of  note  who  »er« 
taken,  with  few  tisceptions,  suffered  death.  The  litru.  fur 
demeney  was  past ;  the  longer  the  eivil  war  lasted,  the 
more  rfniorsolesB  and  irnplacalde  it  bcenme. 

Some  time  elapsed,  before  the  conaequenoeB  of  tbe  9tli 
.,  of  August  700  could  be  fully  discerned.     What 

S'S!!S'  (  "dmitted  of  least  doubt,  was  the  passing  otbt 
tii«iwtiigo[  to  the  side  of  Caesar  of  all  those  who  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  party  vanquished  at 
Pharsalus  merely  as  being  the  more  powerful ;  the  defeat 
was  so  thoroughly  decisive,  that  the  victor  waa  joined  by 
all  who  were  not  willing  or  were  not  obliged  to  fight  for  a 
lost  cause.  All  the  kings,  peoples,  and  cities,  wbicb  bad 
hitherto  been  the  clients  of  Pompeius,  now  recalled  thar 
naval  and  military  contingents  and  declined  to  receive  th» 
refugees  of  the  beaten  party  ;  such  as  ^ypt,  Cyrene,  tha 
communities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  CSlicia  and 
J^^i^  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes,  Athens,  and  geiierally  the 
whole  of  the  East.  In  faot  Phomaces  king  cif 
the  Bosporus  pushed  his  ofticiousness  so  far,  that  on  ^ 
news  of  the  Pharsalian  battle  he  took  posaesaion  not  (illy 
of  the  town  of  Phaniigoria  which  several  years  before  iad 
iiecn  declared  free  by  Pompeius,  and  of  the  dominiona  ef 
the  Colchinu  prints  confirmed  by  him,  but  eveo  of  tht 
kingdom  of  Little  Armenia  which  Pompeius  had  conTerred 
on  king  Deiotarus.  Almost  the  sole  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral  submiasion    weni   the   little  town  of  Meg»r»  wtiA 
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allowed  itself  to  bo  besieged  and  stormed  by  ibe  CacB* 
rians,  and  Jiiba  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  for  long  expfcb 
ed,  and  after  the  victory  over  Curio  expected  only  with  all 
the  greater  certainty,  that  his  kingdom  would  be  annexed 
liy  Qicaar,  and  was  thus  obliged  for  better  or  for  worse  to 
ftbide  by  the  defeated  party. 

la  the  same  way  as  the  client  communities  submitted  to 

the  victor  of  Pharsalus,  the  tail  of  the  constitu- 

■i^riSsr       tional  party — all  who  had  joined  it  with  half  a 

nu^iu.*'    heArt  or  had  even,  like  Marcus  Cicero  and  hia 


fellows,  merely  danced  around  the  aristocracy 
like  the  witches  around  the  Brocken — approached  to  make' 
thuir  peace  with  the  new  monarch,  a  peace  accordingly  which 
hia  contemptuous  indulgence  readily  and  courteously  grant- 
ed to  the  petitioners.  But  the  flower  of  the  deFeuted  party 
made  no  oumpromise.  All  was  over  with  the  aristocracy  ; 
but  the  aristocriits  could  never  become  converted  to  mon- 
archy. The  highest  revelaticms  of  humanity  are  perish- 
able; the  religion  once  tnip  may  become  a  lie,*  the  polity 
once  frauf^t  with  blessing  may  become  a  curse  ;  but  even 
tba  gospel  that  is  past  still  finds  confessors,  and  if  such  a 
&itb  cannot  remove  mountains  like  faith  in  the  living  truth, 
it  yet  remaiDH  true  to  itself  down  to  its  very  end,  and  does 
not  depart  from  the  reidm  of  the  living  till  it  bus  dragged 
ita  last  prie.its  and  its  lust  partisans  along  with  it,  and  a  new 
generation,  freed  from  those  shadows  of  the  past  and  the 
perishing,  rules  over  a  world  that  has  renewed  its  youth. 
So  it  was  in  Eome.  Into  whatever  abyss  of  degeneracy 
the  aristocratic  rule  hud  now  sunk,  it  had  once  been  a  great 
political  system  ;  the  sacred  fire,  by  which  Italy  had  been 
conquered  and  Hannibal  had  been  vanquished,  continued  to 

'  [1  may  bete  elate  once  for  nil  that  in  thi«  nod  other  piuwigM, 
irtiere  Dr.  HomnucD  appeua  iticidcntikll;  to  express  tiewa  of  religioo 
or  pliilosopby  nith  which  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  agree,  1  hare  not 
thought  it  right — ia  U,  I  believe,  gonicCimes  done  in  aimiUr  cases — to 
omit  O'  modiry  any  portion  o(  wbat  tie  litu  wrilten.  The  reader  muit 
Judge  for  himself  as  to  tho  trnUi  or  valnc  of  aacb  userdans  as  thOM 
finn  in  the  teit.— TV.] 
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glow — although  Boniewhatdim  and  dull — in  tbt  Rotr.an  n» 
bility  so  \w\n  as  that  nohilitj  existed,  iind  rendcn-d  n  oor- 
dial  understanding  between  the  men  of  the  uld  ripime  and 
the  new  munurch  impossible,  A  large  portion  uf  the  oon- 
stitiitional  party  submitted  at  least  outwardly,  and  reco^* 
iiized  the  monarchy  so  far  as  to  SL-cept  pardoo  from  Caemr 
and  to  retire  as  much  as  possible  into  private  liTe;  which, 
however,  ordinarily  was  not  done  without  the  meiit&l  reser- 
vation of  thereby  preserving  thomselves  fur  &  future  change 
■of  things.  Thia  course  was  chiefly  followed  by  the  parti- 
•ans  of  lesser  uote;  but  the  able  Marcus  MarL-rllus,  tho 
same  who  had  brought  about  the  rupture  with  Oiesar  (p. 
421),  was  to  be  found  amonj^  these  judicious  persons  and 
vciliiiit:iiily  l-!i(ii«hid  himself  !■>  L.slios.  In  tho  majurlly, 
bowever,  of  the  genuine  aristocracy  pasaion  was  more  pow- 
erful than  cool  reflection  ;  along  with  which,  no  doubt,  ael^ 
deceptions  as  to  success  being  still  possible  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the  victor  variously  co- 
operated. 

No  one  probably  formed  a  judgment  as  to  the  situation 
^^  of  affairs  with  bo  painful  a  clearness,  and  so  free 

from  fear  or  hope  on  his  own  account,  as  Mai> 
CUB  Cato.  Completely  convinced  that  after  the  days  of 
Ilerda  and  Pbarsiilus  the  monarchy  was  inevitable,  and 
morally  firm  enough  to  confess  to  himself  this  bitter  truth 
and  to  act  upon  it,  ho  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  the 
constitutional  pai'ty  ought  at  all  to  continue  a  war,  which 
would  necessarily  require  sacrificee  for  a  lost  cause  on  ths 
part  of  many  who  did  not  know  why  they  offered  them. 
And  when  he  resolved  to  light  against  the  monsrdiy  not 
for  victory,  but  for  a  speedier  and  more  honourable  fall 
h^  yet  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  draw  no  one  into  thif 
war,  who  chose  to  survive  the  fall  of  tfie  republic  and  to 
be  reconciled  t.  monarchy.  He  conceived  tiiat,  bo  long  as 
the  republic  had  been  merely  threatened,  it  was  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  compel  the  lukewarm  and  bad  citizen  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle ;  but  that  now  it  was  senseless  and 
cruel  to  compel  the  individual  lo  share  the  ruin  of  the  lost 
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republic  Not  only  did  he  himself  disobftr^t  every  ona 
who  desired  U)  return  to  Italy ;  but  whcu  the  wildest  of 
the  wild  partisana,  Gnaeus  Pompeius  the  younger,  inristed 
on  the  execution  of  these  people  and  of  Cicero  in  pattibu- 
lar,  it  waa  Cat©  alone  who  by  his  moral  authority  pro- 
tented  it. 

Pompeius  also  had  no  desire  for  peace.  Had  he  beea 
a  man  who  deserved  to  bold  the  position  whioh 
ha  filled,  we  might  suppose  him  tu  have  pei^ 
oeived  that  he  who  aspires  t«  a  crown  cannot  return  to  the 
beaten  track  of  ordinary  existence,  and  that  there  is  ac> 
Gordingly  no  place  left  on  earth  for  one  who  hiis  failed. 
But  Pompeius  was  hardly  too  noble-minded  to  ask  a  favour, 
which  the  victor  would  have  been  perhaps  magnanimouB 
enough  not  to  refuse  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prolv 
ably  too  mean  to  do  so.  Whether  it  was  that  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  trust  himself  to  Caesar,  or  that  in  hia 
usual  vague  and  undecided  way,  .ifter  the  first  immediate 
impression  of  the  disaster  of  Phaisalus  had  vanished,  he 
began  again  to  cherish  hope,  Pompeius  was  resolved  to 
coDtinue  the  struggle  again^it  Caesar  and  to  seek  for  him- 
self yet  another  battle-fieid  after  that  of  Pharsalus. 

Thus  however  much  Caesar  had  striven  by  prudence 
and  moderation  to  app<'ase  the  fiiry  of  his  op- 
tflsetaoftiM  ponents  and  to  lessen  their  number,  the  strug- 
gle nevertheless  went  on  without  alteration. 
Tn^kJn*  But  the  leading  men  hod  almost  all  tslten  part 
in  the  fight  at  Pharsalus ;  and,  although  they  all 
esoapid  with  the  exception  of  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
b>'is,  who  was  killed  in  the  flight,  they  were  yet  scattered 
in  all  directions,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  concert  a  ooni 
mon  plan  for  the  continuance  of  the  campaign.  Most  of 
Fhem  found  their  way,  partly  through  the  desolate  moun- 
Uina  of  Macedonia  and  lllyria,  partly  by  the  aid  of  the 
fliiet,  to  Corcyra,  where  Marcus  Cato  commanded  the  re 
•erve  left  behind.  Here  a  sort  of  council  of  war  took  place 
under  die  presidency  of  Cato,  at  which  Metellua  Scipio, 
Titna  Labitniui,  Lucius   Afranius,  Gnaeus   Ponip^ua  thu 
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younge  mid  others  were  presBf.t;  but  tli<  abac  ni«  of  tin 
00 1 11  m on dtr- in-chief  and  the  psinfiil  oncertaintj  m  to  liia 
fete,  as  well  aa  tlic  internal  disaensiona  of  the  pnrty,  pro- 
Tented  the  adoption  of  any  ootnmon  resolution,  Aiid  til'i 
iiitt«ly  uacii  took  the  course  which  seemed  to  him  the  muii 
■u  liable  for  himself  or  fur  tnc  common  cause.  It  vas  i- 
&<'t  ill  a  hi^h  dugrce  difficult  ta  say  among  the  many  str>iMi> 
to  uiiich  they  might  possibly  cling  which  was  tlie  one  tlial 
WouM  keep  longest  ubovo  water. 

Maueduiiia  and  Gr^'ece  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Pliai^ 

Miiliis.     It  is  true  that  Cato,  who  had  immedl- 

iSd^w™.      il*b'  on  '■'i"  "*"*»  "f  '■''«  Aiii^l  evacuated  l>.vr. 

rhachiuni,  still  held  Corcyra,)ii]d  Rutilius  Lupiu 

thti  Peloponnesus,  duriiig  a  time  for  the  onslitiilioiiai  party. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  also  as  if  Uie  Pompeiana  would 

make  a  stand  at  Patrae  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  a» 

counts  uf  the  advance  of  Calenus  sufficed  to  frighten  them 

from  that  quarter.    As  little  was  there  any  attempt  to  main- 

tain  Corcyra.     On  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts 

thi!  Pompeian  squadrons  despatched  thither  aftw 

the  victories  of  Dyrrhachium  (p.  494)  liad  achieved  not 

onimporLant   successes   against  the   ports  of  Brundi«ium, 

Mesaana  and  Vibo,  and  at  Messana  especially  had  bunit 

the  whule  fluet  in  course  of  being  Atted  out  fur  Caesar; 

but   the  ships  tjiat  were  thus  <ictive,   mostly  from    Asia 

Minor  and   Syria,  were  recalled  by  their  communities  in 

consequence  of  the  Pharsalian  battle,  so  that  the  expedition 

came  to  an  end  of  itself.     In  Asia  Minor  and 

Syria  there  were  at  the  moment  no  troiipa  of 

either  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boaporau  army  of 

I'Uarnaces  which  had  taken  possession,  ostensibly  o;    ^a» 

■ar's  account,  of  different  regions  belonging  to  his  oppo 

nents.     In  Egypt  there  waa  still  ii)deed  a  con- 

siderable  Koman  array,  formed  of  the  troops 

left  benind  there  by  Gabinius  (p.  190)  and  thereafter  r» 

cruited  ft-im  Italian  vagrants  and  Syrian  or  Cilidan  ba» 

ditti ;  but  it  w>:i  ael5«vident  and  was  soon  oflidally  cMk- 

finiMd  by  the  recall  of  the  Egyptian  vessels,  that  the  onurl 
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or  Alexandria  by  no  meanB  had  the  intention  of  holding 
firmly  by  the  defeated  party  or  of  even  placing  its  force 
of  troops  at  their  disposal.     Somewhat  more  favourable 
prospects  presented  themselves  to  the  vanquished  in  the 
West.     In  Spain  Poinpeian  sympathies  were  so 
strong  among  the  ai'my  ns  well  as  among  the 
population,   hat  the  Caesarians  had  on  that  account  to  give 
up  the  attack  which  they  contemplated  from  this  quartei 
■gamst  Africa,  and  an  insurrection  seemed  inevitable,  so 
soon  as  a  leader  of  note  should  appear  in  the 
peninsula.      In  Africa  moreover  the  c.-nlition, 
or  rather  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  who  was  the  true  regent 
there,  had  been    arming  unmolested  since  the 
*■  autumn  of  705.      While  the  whole  East  was 

consequently  lost  to  the  coalition  by  the  buttle  of  Pharsa- 
lus,  it  might  on  the  other  hand  continue  the  war  after  an 
Honourable  manner  probably  in  Spain,  and  certainly  in 
Africa ;  for  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Numidia,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  the  Roman  community, 
against  revolutionary  foi low-burgesses  was  for  Romans  a 
painful  humiliation  doubtless,  but  by  no  means  an  act  of 
treason.  Those  again  who  in  this  conflict  of  despair  liad 
no  further  regard  for  right  or  honor,  might  decbirn  them- 
selves beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  com^.enco  hostilities 
as  robbers;  or  might  enter  into  alliance  with  independent 
neighbouring  states;,  and  introduce  the  public  foe  into  the 
intestine  strife;  or,  lastly,  might  profess  monarchy  with 
the  lips  and  prosecute  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  r^ 
public  with  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 

That  thv  vanquished  should  withdraw  and  renounce  the 
new  monarchy,  was  at  least  the  natural  and  so 
ifmbban       far  the  truest  expression  of  their  desperate  post- 
*        '  tion.     Tic  mountains  and  above  all  the  sea  had 

been  in  thoso  times  ever  since  the  memory  of  man  the 
asylum  not  oiily  of  all  crime,  but  also  of  intolerable  misery 
and  of  oppressed  right ;  it  waa  natural  for  Pompeians  and 
republicans  to  wage  a  defiant  war  against  the  monarchy  of 
Oaeear,  which  had  ejected  them,  tn  the  uiouutaina  and  on 
Vol,  IV.— 22 
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tho  sens,  and  eapecuilly  iistunil  for  tlieiii  to  take  ip  pirM} 
on  a  groattr  sculs,  with  n  oi'e  compuct  organ izatioii,  imil 
with  more  definite  aims.  £vi:u  after  the  rectall  uf  tba 
vquadrons  thul  had  cuine  truni  the  East  they  still  possessed 
a  very  considerable  Hcet  of  their  own,  while  Caesiir  wnn  M 
yet  virtually  without  vessels  of  war  ;  anil  their  connectjoo 
with  the  Dftlraalae  who  had  e'lsi^n  in  their  own  intor«!i 
against  Caesar  (p.  473),  and  their  control  over  the  uiosi 
important  seas  and  seaports,  presented  the  most  a<ivu> 
tageous  prospects  for  a  n.ival  war,  especially  on  h  small 
scale.  As  furrnorly  Sulla's  hiinliny  out  of  the  Jemocrata 
bad  ended  in  the  Sertoriaa  inauireBtaoo,  vhlob  inM«  eofr 
flict  first  wf^ed  by  pirataa  and  then  by  robhera  and  iM- 
mately  became  a  very  serious  war,  so  possibly,  if  there 
was  in  the  Catonian  aristocracy  or  among  die  adhercnta  of 
Pompeius  as  much  spirit  and  fire  as  in  the  Marian  democ- 
racy, and  if  there  was  found  among  them  a  true  sea-king, 
a  commonwealth  independent  of  the  monarchy  of  Caeear 
and  perhaps  a  match  for  it  might  arise  od  the  still  uncon- 
quered  sea. 

Far  more  serioua  disapproval  in  every  respect  is  due 
to  the  idea  of  dragging  an  independent  neigh- 
2^^  bouring  state  into  the  Roman  civil  war  and  of 
hringing  about  by  its  nieana  a  counter-revolu- 
tion ;  law  and  conscienue  condemn  the  deserter  more  »*> 
verely  than  the  roblier,  and  a  victorious  band  of  robbera 
finds  its  way  back  to  a  free  and  well-ordered  commonwealth 
more  easily  than  tile  emigrants  who  are  conducted  back  liy 
the  public  foe.  Besides  it  was  scarcely  probablo  that  ihe 
beaten  party  would  be  able  to  effect  a  restoration  in  tlii* 
way.  The  only  state,  from  which  they  could  attempt  to 
seek  f'ipport,  was  thnt  of  the  Parthians ;  and  as  to  this  it 
was  nt  loa.''t  doubtful  whether  it  would  make  their  cause 
its  own,  nnd  very  improbable  that  it  would  fight  out  that 
cause  against  Caesar. 

The  time  for  republican  conspirades  had  not  yet  come. 

While  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  party  thus  allowed 

themaelvei  to  be  helplessly  driven  sbo|it  by  bte,  and  evoi 
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ffiiirrmr  '''**e  whc  had  deterniired  to  continue  the  strug 
■B»Po^j  gle  knew  not  how  or  where  to  do  bo,  Caesar, 
quickly  as  ever  resolving  and  quicklj  acting,  laid 
everything  aaide  to  pursue  Pompeius — tho  only  one  of  his 
opponents  whom  he  respected  as  an  officer,  and  tho  one 
whose  personal  capture  would  have  probably  ]iara1yzed  > 
half,  and  thjt  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  half,  of  his  op- 
{loncnts.  With  a  few  men  he  crossed  the  Hellespont — hia 
single  bark  encountered  in  it  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  destined 
fur  the  Black  Sea  and  took  the  whole  crews,  struck  as  with 
stupefaction  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalua,  pr*- 
oners — and  as  soon  as  the  most  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompeius  to  the  East,  The 
latter  had  gone  I'rum  the  Pharsalian  battle-field  to  Lesbos, 
whence  he  brought  away  his  wife  and  his  second  son  Sep- 
tus, and  had  sailed  onward  round  Asia  Minor  to  CiJicia  and 
thence  to  Cyprus.  He  might  have  joined  his  partisans  at 
Corcyra  or  Africa;  but  repugnance  toward  his  aristocratie 
allies  and  the  thought  of  the  reception  which  awaited  him 
there  aller  the  day  of  Pbarsuius  and  above  all  after  his 
disgraceful  flight,  appear  to  have  induced  him  to  take  hia 
own  course  and  rather  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  tlie 
Parthian  king  tban  to  that  of  Cato,  While  he  was  em- 
ployf^d  in  collecting  money  and  slaves  from  the  Roman 
revenue-farmers  and  merchants  in  Cyprus,  and  in  arming  a 
band  of  2,000  slaves,  he  received  news  that  Antioch  had 
declared  for  Caesar  and  that  the  route  to  the  Parthians 
was  no  longer  open.  So  he  altered  his  plan  and  sailed  to 
Egypt,  where  a  number  of  his  old  soldiers  served  in  the 
army  and  the  situation  and  rich  resources  of  the  countr) 
allowed  him  ti:ne  and  opportunity  to  reorganize  the  war. 

Id  Egypt,  afler  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  (May 
703}  his  children,  Cleopatra  about  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
Ptolomaeus  Dionysus  about  ten,  had  ascended  the  tbri:ne 
■ocording  to  their  father's  will  jointly,  and  as  consorts; 
but  soon  the  brother  or  rather  his  guardian  Pothinus  had 
driven  the  sister  from  the  kingdom  and  compelled  her  u? 
■eek  a  refuge  in  Syria,  wbenco  ahe  made  preparations  ve 
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get  back  to  her  patenial  kingdom, 
thinus  \b,j  with  the  wholo  Egyptian  vrmj  ■ 
the  sake  of  protectlDg  the  eastern  frontier  agaimt  her,  jM 
when  Poinpeius  cast  anchor  at  the  Caaian  promoiitarf  and 
tent  H  request  to  the  kmg  to  allow  him  to  land.  Thr 
£gy]iti,'\n  court,  long  informed  of  the  dlaaater  at  FhanaliMi 
was  on  the  point  of  rejecting  Pompeina ;  but  tha  kin^f 
tntor  Theodotus  pointed  out  that  in  that  owe  PompMM 
would  probably  employ  hia  oonneationa  In  the  ^gjrptjar 
army  to  instigate  rebellion ;  and  that  it  would  be  aaAr, 
and  alno  prererable  with  regvd  to  Caeaar,  if  they  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  making  away  with  Pompeiua.  Political 
reasonings  of  this  sort  did  not  readily  &il  of  thdr  adeel 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  Hellenic  world, 

Achillas  the  general  of  the  royal  troops  and  aome  of 

the  former  soldiers  of  Pompeius  went  off  in  a 
^peiu.       ^"^^  '<>  his  vessel ;  and  invited  him  to  come  to 

the  king  and,  as  the  wotflr  was  shallow,  to  enter 
their  barge.  As  he  was  stepping  ashore,  the  military  tri- 
bune Luciirs  Septimius  stitbbcd  bim  from  behind,  under  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  and  son,  who  were  compelled  to  be  speo 
tators  of  thD  min-der  from  the  deck  of  their  Teasel,  without 

being  able  to  rescue  or  revenge  (38  Sept,  706). 

On  the  same  day,  on  which  thirteen  years  be- 
fore he  had  entered  the  cnpitnl  in  triumph  over  Mithradatea 
(p.  1S2),  the  man,  who  for  a  generation  had  been  called  the 
Great  and  for  years  had  ruled  Rome,  died  on  tbt^  desert 
sands  of  the  inhospitable  Caaian  shore  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  soldiers.  A  good  officer,  but  otherwise  of  mediocre 
gifts  of  intellect  and  of  heart,  fatu  had  with  superhimiaii 
constancy  for  thirty  years  allowed  him  to  s(ilve  all  brilliant 
and  toilless  tasks;  bad  permitted  him  to  pluck  all  laurels 
planted  and  fostered  by  others;  had  presented  to  him  all 
the  conditions  requisite  for  obtiuniiig  the  supreme  power- 
only  in  order  to  exhihit  in  his  person  an  example  of  apnr^ 
ous  greatness,  to  which  history  knows  no  parallel.  Of  all 
pitiful  parts  there  ia  none  more  pitiful  than  that  of  passing 
fit-  more  than  one  rcallj  ia  ;  and  it  is  the  fhto  of  monarchy 
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that  this  inisfurtune  inevitably  clingn  to  it,  foi-  barely  one* 
in  a  thousand  years  docs  there  arise  among  the  people  a 
man  who  is  a  king  not  merely  hi  name,  but  in  reality.  If 
(his  disproportion  between  semblance  and  reality  has  nevci 
perhnps  been  so  prominently  marked  as  in  Pompeiua,  th<> 
lact  may  we!l  e):eite  grave  reQection  that  it  was  preoiselj 
ht'  who  in  a  certain  sense  opened  the  series  of  Roman  m»n 
nrchs. 

When  Caesar  fallowing  the  track  of  Pompeius  arriveJ 
is  the  roadstead  of  Alexandria,  all  was  already  over.  With 
jeep  agitation  he  turned  away  when  the  murderer  brought 
to  his  ship  the  head  of  the  man,  who  had  been  his  son-in- 
Uw  and  for  long  years  his  colleague  in  rule,  and  to  get 
whom  alive  into  his  power  he  had  come  to  Egypt.  The 
dagger  of  Ihe  rash  assassin  precluded  an  answer  to  the 
question,  how  Caesar  would  have  dealt  with  the  citptivo 
Pompeius;  but,  while  the  humane  sympathy,  which  still 
found  a  place  in  the  great  soul  of  Caesar  side  by  side  with 
ambition,  enjoined  that,  he  should  spare  his  former  friend, 
his  interest  also  required  that  he  should  annihilate  Pom- 
peius otherwise  than  by  the  executioner.  Pompeius  had 
been  for  twenty  years  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  Rome, 
I  dominion  so  deeply  rooted  does  not  perish  with  the 
ruler's  death.  The  death  of  Pompeius  did  not  break  up 
the  Potnpeians,  but  gave  to  them  instead  of  an  aged,  in- 
capable, and  worn  out  chief  in  his  sons  Gnaeus  and  Sextus 
two  leaders,  both  of  whom  were  young  and  active  and  the 
second  was  a  man  of  decided  capacity.  To  the  newly- 
founded  hereditary  monarchy  the  hereditary  prcteniiership 
attached  itself  at  once  like  a  parasite,  and  it  was'  very 
doubtful  whether  by  this  change  of  persons  Caesar  did  rul 
lose  more  than  he  gained. 

Meanwhile  in  Egypt  Caesar  had  now  nothing  furthet 

to  do,  and  the  Romans  and  Che  Egyptians  eS' 

utZi'bnrt.     peeted  that  hii  would  immediately  set  sail  and 

apply  himself  to  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  and 

to  the  huge  task  of  organization  which  awaited  him  afUti 

tlw  victory.     But  Caesar  faithful  to  his  custom — wherevei 
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be  found  himself  in  thf  wide  empire — of  finally  reeulating 
mutters  nt  once  anij  in  pdrson,  and  firnily  convinoei]  th;i[ 
no  resistance  was  to  be  expeetod  eitlier  Irom  tbe  Roman 
garrison  or  from  the  court,  being,  moreover,  in  urjieni 
pecuniary  embarrasiiiiient,  landed  in  Alexandria  with  the 
two  amalgamated  legions  flccompanjing  him  to  ibe  number 
of  8,300  men  and  800  Celtic  and  Gcrraao  cavalry,  took  up 
bia  quarters  in  the  royal  palace,  and  proceeded  to  oolleot 
the  neoef.sary  sums  of  money  and  to  regulate  the  Bgyptisa 
Buccessian,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
saucy  remark  of  Pothinus  that  Caesar  should  not  for  aueS 
petty  miiUcrs  negleet  his  own  so  important  aflairs,  (n  hla 
dealing  with  die  ^ptian  bo  wm  jnat  and  ^w  Udi^tMC 
Although  the  aid  which  they  had  given  to  Pompeini  jnsti- 
liod  the  imposing  of  a  war  contribution,  the  ezhaustsd  Uml 
was  spared  from  this ;  and,  while  the  arrears  of  the  sum 
stipulated  for  in  695  (p.  190)  and  since  then 
only  about  half  paid  were  remitted,  there  was 
required  merely  a  final  payment  of  10,000,000  tittwrii 
(£400,000).  The  belligerent  brother  and  sister  were  en- 
joined immediately  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  were  invited 
to  have  their  dispute  investigated  and  decided  by  orbitra- 
tjon.  They  submitted ;  the  royal  boy  was  already  in  the 
palace  and  Cleopatra  also  presented  herself  there.  Caesai 
adjudged  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  agreeably  to  the  testa- 
ment of  Auletes,  to  the  intermarried  brother  and  sister 
Cleopatra  and  Ptolemaeus  Dionysus,  and  further  gave  un- 
asked the  kingdom  of  Cyprus — cancelling  the  earlier  act 
of  annexation  (p.  188) — as  the  appanage  of  the  aeoond-born 
of  Egypt  to  the  younger  children  of  Auletes,  Ar«inoe  and 
Ptolemaeus  the  younger. 

But  a  storm  was  secretly  preparing,     Alexandria  was 

a  cosmopolitan  city  as  well  as  Bomei  hardly 

ttraieAiax-  inferior  to  the  Italian  capital  in  the  number  of 
"  its  inhabitants,  far  superior  to  it  in  stirring  oonv 

mcreial  spirit,  in  skill  of  handicrajt,  in  taste  for  acienoe 
and  art :  in  the  citizens  there  vas  a  lively  national  self- 
Lnportanoe,  and,  if  there  was  no  political  sentiment,  Aerc 
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was  at  any  rate  a  turbulent  spirit,  which  induoed  them  ta 
indulge  in  their  street  rii'ts  as  regularly  and  as  heartily  at 
the  Parisians  of  the  present  day  :  one  may  conceive  thcii 
feelinj^,  when  they  saw  the  Roman  general  ruling  in  the 
[ilace  of  the  Lagidne  and  their  kings  accepting  the  award 
of  his  tribunal.  Pothinus  and  the  boy-king,  both  as  may 
bo  conceived  very  iiiucli  discontented  at  once  with  the  per- 
emptory requisition  of  old  debts  and  with  the  intervention 
in  the  throne-dispute  which  could  only  issue  as  it  did  in 
&vour  of  Cleopatra,  sent — in  order  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Roman  demands — the  trL-iisnres  of  the  temples  and  the 
gold  plate  of  ihe  king  with  int^'.ntlonal  ostentation  to  be 
melted  at  the  mint ;  vtith  incTpaaing  indignation  the  Egyp- 
tians— who  were  pious  even  to  superstition,  and  who  re- 
joiced in  the  world-renown cd  magnificence  of  their  court 
as  if  it  were  a  possession  of  their  own — beheld  the  bare 
walls  of  their  temples  and  the  wooden  cups  on  the  table 
of  their  king.  The  Roman  army  of  occupation  also,  which 
had  been  essentially  denationalized  by  its  long  abode  in 
Egypt  and  the  many  intermarriages  between  the  soldiers 
and  Egyptian  women,  and  which  moreover  numbered  a 
multitude  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Pompeins  and  runaway 
Italian  criminals  and  slaves  in  its  ranks,  wok  indignant  at 
Caesar  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  ohligsd  to  Buspend  ita 
action  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  at  his  handful  of  haughty 
l<^onaries.  The  tumult  even  at  the  landing,  when  the 
multitude  saw  the  Roman  axes  carried  into  the  old  palace, 
and  the  numerous  assassinations  of  his  soldiers  in  the  city, 
had  taught  Caesar  the  immense  danger  in  which  he  waa 
placed  with  hia  small  force  in  presence  of  that  exnsperaled 
multitude. .  But  it  was  difficult  to  return  on  account  of  the 
north-weat  winds  prevailing  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  attempt  at  embarkation  might  easily  become  a  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  ;  besides,  it  was  not 
tba  nature  of  Caesar  to  depart  without  having  accomplished 
Us  work.  He  accordingly  ordeied  up  at  once  reinforofr 
meots  from  Asi.i,  .ind,  till  these  arrived,  displayed  througb 
•at  the  utmost  self-po!>scssion.     Never  waa  there  greater 
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earety  in  his  camp  than  during  this  rest  at  Alexandria, 
and  whilt;  the  beautiful  and  clever  Cleopatru  was  not  spnt 
ing  of  htT  oliarms  in  geDcrii)  and  li^ast  of  all  towarda  hci 
judge,  Cocsar  also  appeiired  among  all  his  victories  to  valua 
most  those  woo  over  beautiful  women.  It  was  a  m«rry 
prelude  to  a  very  grave  drama.  Under  the  leadership  ij 
Achillas  oud,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  hy  the  aecret  order! 
of  the  kidg  and  his  guardian,  the  Eoman  army  of  occup* 
lion  stati.ined  in  Egypt  appeared  unexpectedly  in  Aleiaii- 
dria ;  and  aa  soon  as  the  citizens  saw  that  it  had  come  to 
attack  Caosar,  they  made  common  cause  with  the  soldiers. 
With  a  presence  of  mind,  which  in  somo  measure  justi- 
fies his  earlier  fo<iI hardiness,  Caesar  hastily  col- 
^uSiJri.,  k'Cted  his  scattered  ini-n  ;  seiitv]  the  persons  of 
the  king  and  his  minister ;  entrenched  himself 
in  the  royal  residence  and  the  adjoining  theatre  ;  and  gave 
orders,  as  there  was  no  time  to  place  in  safety  the  war  fleet 
stationed  in  the  principal  harbour  immedintely  in  front  of 
the  theatre,  that  it  should  be  burnt  and  that  Pharos,  the 
island  with  the  Itglit-tower  commanding  the  harbour,  should 
be  occupied  by  means  of  boats.  Thus  at  least  a  restricted 
position  for  defence  was  secured,  and  the  way  was  kept  open 
to  procure  supplies  and  reinforcements.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  issued  to  the  commandant  of  Asia  Minor  as 
well  as  to  the  nearLst  subject  countries,  the  Syrians  and 
Nabataeans,  the  Cretans  and  the  lihodians,  to  send  troops 
and  ships  iu  all  hai^tu  Co  Egypt.  The  insurrection  at  the 
head  of  which  the  princesa  Arsinoe  and  her  confidant  the 
eunuch  Ganymedes  had  placed  themselves,  meanwhile  had 
free  course  in  all  Egypt  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  capi* 
tal.  In  the  streets  of  the  latter  there  was  daily  fighting, 
hut  without  Eucci-ss  cither  on  the  part  of  Caesar  in  gaining 
freer  scope  and  breaking  through  to  the  fresh  water  lake  of 
Marea  which  lay  behind  the  town,  where  he  could  have  pn> 
vided  himself  with  wafer  and  forage,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Alexandrians  in  acquiring  superiority  over  the  besieged  and 
depriving  them  of  all  drinkable  water ;  for,  when  the  Nil« 
canals  in  Caesar's  part  of  the  town  had  been  spoiled  by  tht 
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Introduction  of  salt  water,  drinlc&ble  water  was  unespe<:te6 
ty  found  in  the  wells  dug  on  the  beach. 

As  Caesar  was  not  to  be  overcome  from  the  landward 
aidn,  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  to  destroy 
his  fli;et  and  cut  him  off  from  the  sea  by  which  supplies 
reached  him,  Tlie  isknd  with  the  lighi-house  and  the  mole 
hy  which  this  was  connected  with  the  mainland  divided  the 
harbour  into  a.  western  and  an  easUTn  half,  wbich  wei-e  in 
ocmmunication  with  each  other  through  two  arched  openings 
ill  the  mole,  Caesar  commanded  the  island  and  the  east 
harbour,  while  the  mole  and  west  harbour-were  in  posses- 
aion  of  the  citizens  ;  and,  as  the  Alexandrian  fleet  was  burnt, 
his  vessels  sailed  in  and  out  without  hindrance.  The  Alex- 
andrians, after  having  vainly  attempted  to  introduce  firth 
BhipB  from  the  western  into  the  eastern  harbour,  equipped 
with  the  remnant  of  their  arsenal  a  small  squadron  and 
with  thin  blocked  up  the  way  of  Caesar^s  vessels,  when  these 
were  towing  in  a  fleet  of  transports  with  a  lepion  that  had 
arrived  from  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  excellent  Rhudian  mari- 
ners of  Caesar  mastered  the  enemy.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  citizens  captured  the  lighthouse-island.'*  and 
from  that  point  totally  closed  the  narrow  and  rocky  mouth 
of  the  east  harbour  for  larger  ships ;  so  that  Caesar's  fleet 
was  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  roads  before  the  east  har- 
bour, uid  his  communication  wilh  the  aea  hung  only  on  a 
weak  thread.  Caesar's  fleet,  attacked  in  that  roadstead  rt* 
peatedly  by  the  superior  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  could 
neither  shun  the  unequal  strife,  since  the  loss  of  the  light- 
house-island closed  the  inner  harbour  against  it,  nor  take  its 
departure,  for  the  loss  of  the  roadstead  would  have  debarred 
Caesar  wholly  from  the  sea.  Thoutrh  the  brave  l^ionariea 
supported    by   the  dexterity   of  the  Ehodinn  sailors,  had 

*  The  loss  or  the  light  hoase-islniii]  must,  along  with  the  dcscrfptloe 
tA  a  second  dutbI  enfigemeiil  in  wbicb  the  Egjpdan  fleet  beaten  al 
fSwrsonesiu  wu  mmiliiUled,  liave  been  inserted  where  there  u  tinw  ■ 
ebuiD  (B.  A.  12),  for  the  iiland  was  at  firat  in  Caesar's  power  (if.  C. 
liL  12 ;  B,  A.  8).  The  niole  must  liavc  been  consUiillj  in  llje  puwci 
of  the  eiipmT,  for  Cncaar  held  intercoucsa  with  tlie  ia'and  oulj  bj  rii'pr 
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ilways  hiiherttf  dccidtd  these  coiillicte  in  fiivoiir  of  tlie  Rw 
mans,  the  Alexandrians  renewed  and  augmi-iited  their  n»vml 
armaments  with  unwenrii-d  pereeveranco ;  ihc  besieged  bad 
to  fight  as  often  ja  it  pleased  the  besiegers,  and  if  the  foy 
mer  should  be  on  a  single  occiisioii  vanquished,  Cavur 
irould  be  totally  hemmed  in  and  probably  lost. 

It  wa^  abaolutely  necessary  to  maku  an  atti-mpt  tu  riv 
cover  the  lighthouEe-islaDd,  The  double  attnck,  which  wnt 
made  by  boats  fVom  the  side  of  the  harltour  and  by  the  war 
vessels  from  the  aeaboard,  in  reality  brought  not  only  tin 
island  but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  oiole  into  Cne^r'a 
power ;  it  wns  only  at  the  second  arch-opening  of  the  mole 
that  Caesar  nrJored  tlio  attack  to  U:  stopptii,  and  the  mole 
to  be  there  closed  towards  the  city  by  a  tr&narerM  walL 
But  while  a  violent  conflict  arose  around  the  entrenchera, 
the  Roman  troops  left  the  lower  pnrt  of  the  mole  adjoining 
the  island  bare  of  defenders  ;  a  division  of  Egyptians  land- 
ed there  unexpectedly,  attacked  in  the  rear  .the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  sailors  crowded  together  on  the  mole  at  the  tran* 
verse  wall,  and  drove  thi;  whole  mass  in  wild  confusion  into 
the  sea.  A  part  were  taken  on  board  by  the  Roman  ships; 
tho  most  were  drowned.  Some  400  soldiers  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  were  sacri- 
ficed on  this  day  ;  the  general  himself,  who  had  shared  the 
fate  of  his  men,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  his  ship, 
and  when  it  sank  from  having  been  overloaded  with  men, 
he  had  to  save  himself  by  swimming  to  another.  But,  s^ 
vere  as  was  the  loas  suffered,  it  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  recovery  of  the  lighthouse-island,  whicli  along  with  the 
mole  as  far  as  the  first  arch-opening  remained  in  the  bands 
o'  Caesar. 

At  length  the  longed-for  relief  arrived.  Mithradates  of 
Fergamus,  an  able  warrior  of  the  school  of 
■nfrnm  Mithradates  Eupator,  whose  natural  son  ha 
*""  "°''  elairaed  to  be,  brought  itp  by  land  from  Syria  a 
motliiy  army — the  Ityraeans  of  tho  prince  of  the  Libanuf 
(p.  163),  the  Bedouins  of  Jamblichus,  son  of  Sampsicoramui 
(p.  163),  the  Jews  under  the  minister  Antipater^  and  tbf 
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Goutingciits  geoeratly  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  communitiei 
of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  From  Pclusium,  which  Mitbradatea 
had  the  fortune  to  occupy  on  th<'.  day  of  his  arrival,  he  took 
the  great  road  towards  Memphis  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
the  intersected  ground  of  the  D.>l(a  and  crossing  the  Nil« 
Vcfore  ita  division ;  during  which  movement  his  troops  re> 
Wiived  manifold  support  fnim  the  Jewish  peasants  who  were 
settled  in  peculiar  numbers  in  this  part  of  Egypt.  The 
£gyptians,  with  the  young  king  Ptolemy  now  at  their  head, 
whom  Caesar  had  released  to  his  people  in  the  vain  hope  of 
allaying  the  insurrection  by  his  ineana,  deapatchcd  an  army 
to  the  Nile,  to  detain  Mithradatcs  on  its  farther  bank.  Thia 
army  fell  in  with  the  enemy  even  beyond  Memphis  at  the 
Bo-called  Jews'-cainp,  between  Onion  and  HcHopolis  ;  never- 
theless Mithradates,  tniim-d  in  the  Uomnn  fashion  of  manoeu- 
vring and  encamping,  amidst  successful  eonflieta  gained  the 
opposite  l^anli  at  Memphis.  Ciiisar,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Boon  as  he  obtained  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  relieving 
army,  conveyid  a  part  uf  his  troops  in  ships  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  of  Marca  to  the  west  t>(  Alexandria,  and  marclied 
round  this  lake  and  down  the  Nile  to  meet  Mithradatcs  ad- 
vancing up  the  river. 

The  junction  took  place  without  the  enemy  attempting 
to  hinder  it.  Caesar  then  marched  into  the 
E'S"*''"  Delta,  whither  the  king  had  retreated,  over- 
threw,  notwithstanding  the  deeply  cut  canal  in 
Iheir  front,  the  Egyptian  vunguard  at  the  first  onset,  ;ind  im- 
mediately stin-med  the  Egyptian  camp  itsAf.  It  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  rising  ground  iK'twccn  the  Nile^from  which  only 
a  narrow  path  s-'paraled  it — and  marshes  diffienit  of  aeeess. 
Caesar  caused  the  earup  to  he  assailed  simultaneously  from 
the  front  and  from  the  ilank  on  the  path  along  the  Nile ; 
uid  during  this  assault  ordered  a  third  detachment  to  an- 
G«Dd  unseen  the  heights  behind  the  camp.  The  victory  w&a 
oon)plete ;  the  camp  was  taken,  and  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians who  did  not  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fleet  on  ths 
Nile.     With  one  of  the  boats,  which  sank  overladen  witb 
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mci],  ihc  yoDiig  king  also  diMpp^ared  In  the  w»ten  3f  Ui 
iialive  stream. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  Caesar  adnuioed  fttthe  hml 
of  his  cavalry  from  the  land-side  straight  Into 
>r  Aiu-         the  portion  of  the  capital  occupied  by  the  Egjf^ 
*  tiana.    fn  mourning  attire,  with  the  imagoa  uf 

their  gods  in  theli'  hands,  the  enemy  reoeiTed  hio  and  med 
for  peace ;  and  k's  troops,  irhen  they  sew  him  letam  as 
victor  from  the  aido  oppodte  to  that  by  whidi  be  had  sal 
forlh,  welcomed  him  with  boundless  joy.  llie  &te  of  the 
town,  "Ahich  had  ventured  to  iJiwart  the  plane  of  the  master 
of  the  world  and  had  brought  him  within  a  hjur's  breadtt 
of  destruction,  lay  in  Caessr'B  hands ;  but  he  waa  too  much 
of  a  ruler  to  be  sensitive,  and  dealt  with  the  Alexandrians 
as  with  the  Massiliots.  Caesar — pointing  to  their  city  se- 
verely devastated  and  deprived  of  its  granaries,  of  its  world- 
renowned  library,  and  of  other  important  public  buildings 
oti  (iccasion  of  the  burning  of  tho  Heet — exhorted  the  inhabi- 
tants in  future  e-irnestly  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  alone, 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  on  them- 
selves ;  for  the  rest,  he  contented  himself  with  granting  to 
the  Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  the  same  righte  which  the 
Greek  population  of  the  city  enjoyed,  and  with  placing  in 
Alexandria,  instead  of  tho  previous  Roman  army  of  occu- 
patiiHi  which  nominally  at  least  obeyed  the  king  of  Egypt, 
ft  formal  Runnau  garrisoi: — two  of  the  legions  besieged 
there,  and  a  third  which  afterwarda  (irrived  from  Syria — 
under  a  commaniler  nominated  I>y  himself.  For  this  posi- 
tion of  trust  a  man  was  piirposttly  selected,  whose  birth 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  nhiiae  it — Rufio,  an  able  sol- 
dier, but  the  son  of  a  frcedman.  CJcupatra  and  her  you:ig 
if  brother  Ptolemaeus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt 
uniier  the  suprrmacy  of  Rome ;  the  princess  Arsinoe  waa 
carried  oiTto  Itaiy,  that  she  might  not  serve  onw  more  as  t 
pr;'text  for  insurri'Ctions  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  aftei 
Ibi-  Oriental  fashion  quite  as  mmh  devuied  to  their  dynasty 
as  they  were  indillerent  towards  the  individual  dynasts  ;  Cy- 
•"•lis  became  again  a  part  of  the  lliniian  province  o'  Cilicis 
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This  Alexandrian  insurrection,  insignificant  as  .t  was  il 
,  .        lUelf  and  slight  as  was  its  intrinsic  connection 

Ainp*!":  with  the  eventa  of  importance  in  the  world'i 
■tucnoaiii  history  which  toolc  place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Roman  state,  had  nevertheless  so  far  a  <no* 
.uentoiiB  influence  on  them  that  it  compelled  the  man,  wlw 
A-aa  all  in  all  and  without  whom  nothing  could  be  tran»> 
tctr<d  and  nothing  could  be  solved,  to  leave  hla  proper  tasks 
in  abeyance  from  October  706  up  to  March  707 
in  order  to  fight  along  with  Jews  and  Bedouins 
against  a  city  rabble.  The  consequences  of  personal  rule 
began  to  make  themselves  felt.  They  had  the  monarchy  ; 
but  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed  everjMhcre,  and  tha 
monarch  was  absent.  ITie  Caesariana  were  for  the  momeni, 
just  like  the  Pompelans,  without  superintendence ;  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  oHicers  and,  above  all,  accident  decided 
matters  everywhere. 

In  Asia  Minor  there  was,  at  the  time  of  Caeaar'a  de- 
parture for  Egypt,  no  enemy.  But  Caesar's 
MtuD  at  lieutenant  there,  the  able  Gnacua  Domitius  Cnl- 
*"*■  vinus,  had  received  orders  to  take  away  again 
from  king  Phamacea  what  he  had  without  instructions 
wrested  from  the  allies  of  Pompeius ;  and,  as  Pharnacea, 
an  obstinate  and  arrogiint  despot  like  his  father,  per.severing- 
ly  refused  to  evacuate  Lesser  Armenia,  no  course  remained 
but  to  march  against  him.  Calviuus  hud  been  obliged  to 
deiipatch  to  Egypt  two  out  of  the  three  legions—formed 
out  of  the  Pharsulian  prisoners  of  war — left  JK'hind  with 
him  ;  he  filled  up  the  gup  by  one  legion  hastily  gathered 
from  the  Romans  domiciled  in  Pontua  and  two  legions  of 
Dciotarus  exercised  after  the  Roman  manner,  and  advanced 
iuto  Lesser  Armenia.  But  the  Bosponm  army,  tried  in 
ttumiTOUB  conflicls  with  the  dwellers  on  the  Black  Sea, 
showed  itself  more  efBcient  than  that  of  Calvinus. 

In  au  engagement  at  Nicopolis  the  Pontic  levy  of  CttV 
^_^  _  vinua  was  cut  to  pieces  and  iho  Galatian  legioni 

ran  oS;  only  the  one  old  legion  of  the  Roman* 
fought  its  way  through  with  moderate  loaa.     In- 
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Btcsd  of  cpiiquerirg  Lesser  Annpiiia,  Cslvinus  could  noi 
even  prevent  Pliornaccs  from  repossessing  himsell'  of  \ut 
Pontic  "  lien-ditarj  states,"  and  pouring  forth  the  whol( 
Tials  oF  his  har*'fiil  sulLimic  cnprici-a  on  their  inhabiUuiU 

especially    Uu-   unhappy    Aniiaenes    (winter    i\ 

706-707).  When  Caesar  in  persnn  arrived  bi 
Asia  Miiini'  and  intimated  to  him  that  the  serviie  wtiieh 
Phamaces  had  rendered  to  him  personally  by  granting  nc 
help  to  Pompeius  could  not  be  taken  into  account  ii^aiiisl 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  empire,  and  that  befori'  any  uego. 
tiation  he  must  evacuate  the  proviiicij  of  Pontus  and  setiil 
back  the  property  which  he  hod  pillaged,  he  declared  hiin- 
aelf  ready  to  submit;  nevertheless,  well  knowing  how  good 
reason  Caesar  had  f.r  hnstcniiig  to  \\k-  West,  he  made  no 
Bcrioua  preparatioDS  for  the  evacuation.  He  did  not  know 
that  Caesar  finished  whatever  he  took  in  hand.  Without 
negotiating  further,  Caesar  took  with  him  the  one  l^on 
which  he  brought  from  Alexandria  and  the  troops  of  Cal- 
vinus  and   Deiotarus,  and  advanced  against  the  camp  of 

Pharnaces  at  Ziela.  When  the  Bosporana  saw 
Gawir  It        him    approach,   they    boldly   crossed    the   deep 

mountain-ravine  which  overed  their  frODt,  and 
charged  the  Romana  up  the  hill  Caesar's  soldiers  were 
titill  occupied  in  pitching  their  camp,  and  die  ranks  wavered 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  veterans  accustomed  to  war  rapidly 
rallied  and  set  tlie  example  for  a  general  attack  and  for  a 

complete  victory  (2  Aug.  707).     In  five  days 

the  campaign  was  ended — an  invaluable  piece 

of  good  fortune  at  this  time,  when  every  hour  was  precious. 

Cacsat  entrusted  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  who  had  gone 

home  by  way  of  Sinope,  to  Pharnaces"  illegiti- 
riSi  Diatc  brother,  the  brave   Mithradates  of  Per- 

gamua,  who  as  a  reward  for  the  servicea  rcn* 
dtiftl  by  him  in  Egypt  received  the  crown  of  the  Bosporaii 
kingdum  in  room  of  Pharnaces.  In  other  respecla  tha 
aHuira  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  peacefully  settled ; 
Caesar's  own  allies  were  richly  rewarded,  those  of  Pont- 
petiw  were  in  general  dismissed  with  lines  cr  reprimandB 
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Dciotams  alone,  the  most  powerful  of  the  clietila  of  Pom- 
poms, was  again  confinGd  to  his  narrow  hereditary  dcmain, 
tlif-  canton  of  the  Tolistobngi.  In  his  stead  Arinbananes 
bin^  of  Cappado<:ia  was  invested  with  Lnsscr  Armenia,  and 
the  tetrarcfay  of  the  Trucrai  usurped  bj  Deiotonis  was  coo- 
feind  on  the  new  king  of  the  Bosporns,  who  was  dcscetided 
by  the  maternal  side  from  one  of  the  Galatian  princely 
douses  as  by  the  paternal  from  that  of  Pontua. 

In  Illyria  also,  while  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  incidents  of 

a  veiy  grave  nature  had  occurred.     The  Dalmo- 
■BdieaiN        tiAD  const  bad  been  for  centuries  an  annoyance 
^"^  to  the  Roman  rule,  and  its  inliahitanta  had  been 

at  open  feud  with  Caesar  from  the  time  of  his  govemor- 
ahip  ;  while  the  interior  also  swarmed  since  the  time  of  the 
Thessaltan  war  with  dispersed  Pumpcians.  Qiiintus  Corni- 
ficiuB  had  however,  with  the  legions  that  followed  him  from 
Italy,  kept  bot^  the  natives  and  the  refugees  in  check  and 
had  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  managed  the  difficult  task 
of  provisioning  the  troops  in  these  nigged  districts.  £ven 
when  the  able  Marcus  Ontavius,  the  victor  of  Curicla  (p. 
473),  appeared  with  part  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  in  these 
waters  to  wage  war  against  Caesar  by  sea  and  land,  Comi- 
ficius  not  only  knew  how  to  maintain  himself,  resting  for 
support  on  the  ships  and  the  harbour  of  the  ladertini  (Znra), 
but  in  his  turn  also  sustained  sevei'al  successful  engagements 
at  sea  with  the  fleet  of  his  antagonist.  But  when  the  new 
governor  of  Ulyrla,  the  Aulus  Gabinius  recalled  by  Caesar 
from  exile  (p.  384),  arrived  by  the  landward  route  in  Illyria 

in  the  winter  of  70ft-707  with  fifteen  cohort* 

and  3,000  horse,  the  system  of  warfare  chaiigi^i. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  like  his  predecessor  to  war  on 
a  small  sca\>.;  the  bold  active  man  undertook  at  oncf,  in 
«pite  of  the  inclement  season,  an  expedition  with  his  whole 
Ibrce  to  the  niounbiins.  But  the  unfavourable  weather,  the 
diflicult]'  of  providing  supplies,  and  the  brave  resistance  of 

the  Dalmatians,  swept  away  the  army  ;  Gab  Jiiuf 
^^J!^^        had  to  commence  hie  retreat,  was  attacked  ii 

'he  course  of  it  and  disgracefully  defeat«d  bj 
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the  Dalmatians,  aud  with  ihe  feeble  remains  of  bk  fine 
arni_v  bad  ilifficully  in  reaching  Sali^iine,  where  he  Boua 
kflvrwards  died.  Most  of  the  lUyrian  coost  tcwna  there. 
upon  surr^ndereid  to  the  fleet  of  Octavius;  thoB«  lliat  ad- 
dfred  to  Cat'sar,  such  as  Sulontie  acid  Epidaurus  (Rogusi 
Veechia),  Here  ao  hard  pressed  by  the  fleet  at  sea  and  bj 
Iho  barbaiiutiB  on  liind,  that  the  surrender  and  capitulatinL 
of  the  remuiiis  of  the  army  enclosed  in  Suionae  seemed  not 
br  distant.  TheQ  the  commandaDt  of  the  dep6t  at  Brim- 
iliaium,  tht  incrgvtic  PuLlius  V'ailiiius,  in  the  iilisi-iu'c  ..f 
ships  of  war  caused  oommon  boata  to  be  proTid«di  wMt 
beaks  and  mauoed  with  tbe  soldiers  disioiased  Eeom  tbabnac 
pitals,  and  with  ibis  extemporiied  war-fl«et  gave  battle  to 

the  lar  superior  fleet  of  Octavius  at  the  islatid 
kii7i>t  of  Tauris  (Torcola  between  Lesina  and  Cuixola) 

— a  battle  in  which,  as  in  bo  many  cases,  the 
bravery  of  the  leader  and  of  the  marines  compensated  foi 
the  deficiencies  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Caesarians  achieved  a 
brilliant  victory.     Marcus  Oct,-ivius  left  these  waters  and 

proceeded  to  Africa  (spring  of  707) ;  tbe  Dai 

maiians  no  doubt  continued  their  resistance  for 
yeaiK  vith  great  obstinacy,  but  it  was  nothing  beyond  a 
local  mountain- war  fare.  When  Caesar  returned  from  Egypt, 
his  resolute  adjutant  had  already  got  rid  of  the  danger  that 
was  imminent  in  Uiyria. 

All   the  more  seiious   was  tlie   position   of  things  in 

Africa,  where  the  constitutional  party  had  from 
uo^Suw  ^^^  outset  of  the  civil  war  ruled  absolutely  and 
JJ^^J""      had  continually  augmented  their  power,     Down 

to  the  battle  of  Phai-salus  king  Juba  had,  strictly 
•]ieaking,  borne  nile  there ;  he  had  vanquished  Curio,  and 
his  flying  horsemen  nnd  his  nutnborless  archcra  were  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  ;  the  Pumpeian  governor  Varus 
plsyed  by  his  side  so  subordinate  a  part  that  he  even  had  to 
deliver  those  soldiers  of  Curio  who  had  surremJered  to  hina 
over  to  the  king,  and  had  to  look  on  while  they  were  ex» 
cnted  or  carried  iiwuy  into  the  ini.erior  of  Numidia.  Afte/ 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus  a  change  took  fUca.     With  the  ex 
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oeptioD  of  Pompeius  himself,  hardly  a  man  <f  nuH  among 
the  defeated  party  thought  of  flight  to  the  Parthiiinii.  Ai 
little  did  they  attempt  to  hold  the  sea  with  their  iinilud  re 
sources;  the  war&re  waged  by  Marcus  Octavius  In  the  II 
lyrian  waters  was  isolated,  and  was  without  permanent 
success.  The  great  majority  of  the  republicans  as  of  the 
Patnpeiaus  betook  theni'telves  to  Africa,  where  alone  an 
honourable  and  constitutional  warfare  nught  still  be  waged 
Bgaiiut  the  usurper.  There  the  fragments  of  the  urmjr 
scattered  at  Pharsalus,  the  troops  that  had  garrisoned  Dyi^ 
rbachium,  Ckirojra,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  remains  of 
the  Illy rian  fleet,  gradually  congregated;  there  the  second 
commander-iu-chief  Metellus  Scipio,  the  two  sons  of  Pom- 
peius,  Gnaeus  and  Scxtus,  the  political  leader  of  the  repub- 
licans Marcus  Cato,  the  able  officers  Labienus,  Afranius, 
Petreiua,  Octavius  and  others  met.  If  the  resources  of  the 
emigrants  had  diminished,  their  fanaticism  had  if  possible 
increased.  Not  only  did  they  continue  to  murder  their 
prisoners  and  even  the  officers  of  Caesar  under  flag  of  truce, 
but  king  Juba,  in  whom  the  exaspiTation  of  the  partisan 
mingled  with  the  fury  of  the  ha  If- barbarous  African,  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  in  every  community  suspected  of 
sympathizing  with  the  enemy  the  burgesses  ought  to  be  ex- 
tirpated and  the  town  burnt,  and  even  practically  cari'icd 
out  this  theory  against  Bome  townships,  such  as  the  uufortu- 
nate  Vaga  near  Hadrumetum.  In  lact  it  was  solely  owing 
to  the  energetic  intervention  of  Cato  that  the  capital  of  the 
province  itself,  the  flourishing  lltica — which,  just  like  Cai". 
thage  formerly,  had  buen  long  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  Nuniidian  kings — did  not  experience  the  same  treat- 
ment from  Juba,  and  that  measures  of  precaution  merely 
were  adopted  against  its  citizens,  who  certainly  were  nol 
unjustly  accused  of  leaning  towards  Caesar. 

As  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  any  of  his  lieutena  lu 
undertook  the  smallest  movement  against  Africa,  the  en. 
alition  had  full  time  to  acquii-e  political  and  military  reor- 
ganization there.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
knew  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  vacant  by  the  death 


of  Pompciufl.  King  Juba  wis  not  dMndhicd,  rtUtto~BMl>> 
tain  the  position  vhiuh  be  hsd  held  in  A£4m  up  to  ifca'tMk' 
tic  of  Pharsaliu;  indeed  he  bore  faimMlf  no  lohgtr  ava 
olieitt  of  tliB  Bonums  but  as  an  M^nal  dly  or  «vai  >■  • 
protector,  and  took  It  npos  Uin,  for  esunplet  to  ooin  Ro 
man  silver  mooey  witli  hla  name  and  deVioe;  nay,  be  «Tei 
raised  a  claim  to  be  the  aole  wearer  of  pnrple  in  Um  tamji^ 
and  suggested  to  Uu)  Roman  commanden  that  tiwy  fliiovld 
lay  aside  their  purple  mantle  of  offioe.  HeteUoa  Bi^ikii 
moreover,  demwoded  the  su|ireme  oomnund  ibr  Unud^ 
because  Pompeius  had  recognized  him  la  the  'OumaSia 
canipaign  as  on  a  footii^  of  equality,  more  from  the  ea» 
eideratioD  that  bo  waa  his  son4n>law  than  on  mfUtnj 
grounds.  The  like  demand  was  raised  by  Varus  as  tha 
governor — self-nominated,  it  is  true — of  Africa,  seeing  that 
the  war  was  to  be  waged  in  his  province.  Lastly  the  army 
desired  for  its  leader  the  propraetor  Marcus  Cato.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  right.  Cato  was  the  only  man  who  possessed 
the  requisite  devotedness,  energy,  and  authority  for  the 
difficult  office  -  if  he  was  no  military  man,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  appoint  as  comniander-in-chii-f  a  non-milttiiry  nisD 
who  understood  how  to  listen  to  reason  and  make  his  sub- 
ordinates act,  than  an  officer  of  untried  capacity  liko  Varus, 
or  one  of  tried  incitpncity  like  Meteltus  Sdpio.  But  the 
decision  fell  at  length  on  this  same  Scipio,  and  it  was  Cato 
himself  who  mainly  deterniiued  that  decision.  He  did  so, 
not  becnuse  be  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  or  because 
his  vanity  found  its  account  rather  in  declining  than  in  a4> 
oepting ;  still  less  because  he  loved  or  respected  Scipio, 
with  whom  he  on  the  contrary  was  personally  at  varianoo, 
ftiid  who  with  his  notorious  inefticip.ncy  hod  attained  a  cer- 
tain importance  merely  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  &ther- 
in>law  to  Pompinus ;  but  simply  and  soldy  because  his 
obstinate  legal  formalism  chose  rather  to  let  the  republic 
go  to  ruin  in  due  course  of  law  than  to  save  it  in  an  irregu- 
lar way.  When  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  he  met  witb 
Jfiii'cus  CScero  at  Corcyni,  he  had  offered  to  hand  over  the 
command  in  Coroyra  U>  the  latter — who  was  still  from  Iha 
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time  of  hia  Cilician  administration  invested  with  the  rank 
of  genei'al — as  the  uflicer  of  higher  standing  according  lo 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  by  this  ivadiness  had  driven  the 
unfortunate  advocate,  who  now  cursed  a  thousand  timei 
his  laurels  from  the  Amanus,  almost  to  despair ;  but  he 
had  at  the  same  time  astonished  all  men  cf  any  tolerable 
discernment.  Tbd  same  principles  were  applied  now,  when 
something  more  was  at  stake ;  Cato  weighed  the  question 
lo  whom  the  place  of  cocnmander-in-ohief  belonged,  as  if 
the  matter  had  reference  to  a  field  at  Tusculum,  and  ad- 
judged it  to  Soipio.  By  this  sentence  his  own  candidature 
and  that  of  Varus  were  set  aside.  But  he  it  was  also,  and 
he  alone,  who  confronted  with  energy  the  claims  of  king 
Juba,  and  made  him  feel  that  the  Roman  nobility  came  to 
him  not  suppliant  as  to  the  great  prince  of  the  Parthiana 
with  a  view  to  ask  aid  at  the  hands  of  a  protector,  but  aa 
entitled  to  coiimand  and  require  aid  from  a  subject.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  Jiiba  could 
not  avoid  lowering  his  claima  to  some  extent ;  although  he 
still  curried  the  point  with  the  weak  Scipio,  that  the  pay 
of  his  troops  should  be  charged  on  the  Roman  treasury  and 
the  cession  of  the  province  of  Africa  should  be  assured  to 
him  in  the  event  of  victoi'y. 

By  the  side  of  the  iiuw  goneral-in-chicf  the  senate  of 
the  "three  hundred"  again  emerged.  It  established  its 
seat  in  Utica,  and  replenished  its  thinned  ranks  by  the  ad* 
inission  of  the  most  esteemed  and  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  equestrian  order. 

The  warlike  preparations  were  pushed  forward,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  of  Cato,  with  the  greatest  energy,  imd 
every  man  ciipableof  arms,  even  the  freedman  and  Libyan, 
was  enrolled  in  the  legions;  by  which  course  so  many 
hands  were  withdrawn  fi-om  aiii'iculture  that  a  great  pari 
of  the  fields  remained  uncultivated,  but  an  imposing  result 
was  certainly  attained.  Tlie  bravy  infantry  nunibered  four. 
tecD  legions,  of  which  two  were  already  raised  by  Varus, 
eight  others  were  formed  partly  from  the  refugees,  partly 
from  the  conscripts  in  the  province,  and  four  were  logiom 
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•if  king  Juba  srmed  In  ths  Bomui  mmiKr.  Tba  hn*} 
vavalry,  consisting  of  the  Celts  uid  Geriiuna  who  arriTed 
with  LabicQua  and  sundry  others  inoorporatad  in  thni 
ranks,  wiu,  apart  from  Juba's  sqiudrcm  of  OTslrj  equippeJ 
in  tiie  Roman  style,  1,600  strong.  The  light  troopa  coi^ 
sisted  of  innumerable  masaea  of  Nnmidiana  riiiing  witfaou< 
bridle  or  rein  and  armed  merely  with  jarelins,  of  s  liuiI' 
bcr  of  mounted  bowmen,  and  a  large  host  of  artdters  oi 
foot.  To  these  fell  to  be  added  Juba's  120  elephants,  and 
the  fleet  of  56  sail  commanded  by  Pnblius  Varus  and  Map> 
ous  Outaviita.  The  urgent  want  of  money  was  In  soma 
measure  remedied  by  a  Belf-taz^ion  on  the  part  of  tha 
senate,  ^vhich  was  the  more  productive  aa  the  richest  Afri- 
can capitalista  had  been  induced  to  enter  ib  Com  and 
other  suppliea  were  accumulated  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  fortresses  capable  of  defence;  at  the  same  time  the 
stores  were  as  miieh  as  possible  removed  from  the  open 
towns.  The  absence  of  Caesar,  the  truublcaome  temper 
of  his  Ittgiims,  the  agitation  in  Spain  and  Italy  gradually 
raised  men's  spirits  and  the  recollection  of  the  Pharsaliai] 
defeat  began  to  give  way  to  fresh  hopes  of  victory. 

The  time  lost  by  Caesar  in  Egypt  nowhere  revenged 
itself  more  aevi:rtly  than  here.  Had  he  proceeded  to  Af- 
rica immediately  after  the  death  of  Pompeius,  he  would 
have  fuund  there  a  weak,  disorganized,  and  fri<:htened  army 
and  utter  anarchy  among  the  leaders;  whereas  there  was 
now  in  Africa,  owing  more  especially  to  Cato'a  energy,  an 
army  e4^ual  in  number  to  that  defeated  at  Pharsalus,  under 
leaders  of  note,  and  under  a  regulated  superintendence, 

A  peculiar  evil  star  seemed  altogether  to  preside  over 
this  African  expedition  of  Caesar.  He  had,ercn 
fSflp^"  before  his  embarkation  for  Egypt,  arranged  in 
Spain  and  Italy  various  measures  preliminary 
and  preparatory  to  the  African  war ;  but  out  of  all  there 
had  sprung  nol'bjrg  but  mischief.  From  Spain,  according 
to  Caesar's  arrangement,  the  governor  of  the  southern  pro* 
ince  Quintus  Cousins  Longinus  wai  to  cross  with  four  1» 
gioQB  to  Africa,  to  form  a  junction  theie  with  Bogud  kinf 
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of  West  Mauretaiiia,*  oiid  to  ndvance  with  him  toward! 
Numidia  ami  Africa.  But  that  army  destined  for  Africa 
included  in  it  a  number  of  native  Spaniards  and  two  whole 
l^ons  formerly  Pompeion ;  Pompeian  aympathiea  pre^ 
Tailed  in  the  army  as  in  the  province,  and  the  unakilful  and 
tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  Caesarian  governor  was  not  Til- 
ted to  allay  them.  A  formal  revolt  took  place ;  troops  and 
towns  toolt  part  for  or  ag^nst  the  governor  ;  already  thoM 
who  h^  risen  against  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  were  on  tho 
point  of  openly  displaying  the  banner  of  Pompeius ;  already 
had  Pompeiiis'  elder  son  Gnaeus  embarked  fi'om  Africa  for 
Spain  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  turn,  when  tho 
disavowal  of  the  governor  by  the  most  respectable  Caesari- 
ans  themselves  and  the  interference  of  the  commander  of 
the  northern  province  suppressed  just  in  right  time  the  in- 
flurrection,  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  who  had  lost  time  on  tha 
way  with  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  Mauretania, 
came  too  late  ;  Gaius  Trebonius,  whom  Caesar  after  his  r& 
turn  from  the  East  sent  to  Spain  to  relieve  Caa- 
sius  (autumn  of  709),  met  everywhere  with  ab- 

*  The  HhBpe  which  the  states  Id  north-weetern  Afrio  assnined  during 
tfala  period  is  Terj  obKure.  Alter  the  Jugurtliine  war  Bocchut  Ung 
of  MaareUuia  ruled  probably  rroni  the  irvalcm  Sea  to  the  fon  of  Bat 
dM,  in  what  is  uow  Horooco  uod  Algivi-d  (iii,  198)  ;  the  priocea  of  tia- 
gia  (Tingiera) — probably  from  tlie  outsut  ilifTercnl  from  tl^e  Uaiirelaoiu 
•overngiiB — who  occur  even  earlier  (Flut.  Sert,  0),  and  to  whom  it  maj 
be  ronjcdiircd  that  Saltu^t's  Lcptasta  {Bill.  ii.  31  Kritz)  and  Qcero^ 
Mastaneiosua  (7n  Vat.  5,  12)  bclonj;,  mny  have  been  in dppendent  within 
«ertalD  limits  or  may  liare  held  fn>m  him  at  feudatories ;  just  as  Sypbai 
■Ireadj  ruled  over  many  chieftains  of  tribe*  (Appian,  Pun.  10),  and 
aboDt  thij  time  in  the  peigbbouiing  Kumidia  CiiLa  waa  posaessKd,  [jrob- 
•U7  however  under  Juba'a  aupremacy,  by  the  prince  MaseinisBa  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  iv.  M).  About  872  we  find  in  Bocchus'  atesd 
a  kiriK  called  Boeut  or  Sognd  (iii.  *]8),  probably  the  ion 
M.  of  Boci^huB.     From  lOS  the  kingdom  appears  dlnded  be> 

Iween  kiug  Bogud  who  poMeaae"  tbe  western,  and  icing 
Bocohna  who  possesses  the  eastern  half,  and  to  this  the  iat^r  pardtion 
of  Haoretania  into  Bugud'f  kingdom  or  the  state  of  TiuglB  and  Boo 
ebna'  kingdom  or  the  sUile  of  Jot  (Cae^trea)  refen  (Flin.  B.  N  v.  9 
19;  oomp.  BtO.  Afrie.  ii\ 
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>olute  oliedience.  But  of  caune  Bmidat  tlieM  UuDdon 
nothing  was  done  from  Spain  to  disturb  the  orginisttion  of 
the  ropublicans  in  Africa ;  indeed  in  oonacquenoe  of  tbr 
complicatjons  with  Longinui  Bt^d  king  o£  West  Minr*- 
lania,  who  was  on  Cuaar'B  side  and  might  at  leaat  hftVft  pih 
tome  obstacles  in  the  wajr  of  king  Juba,  had  been  oUM 
■vva;  with  his  troops  to  Spwi. 

Still  more  critical  were  the  ooourrenoes  among  the  troops 

whom  Caesar  Iiad  osnsed  to  be  ooUeoted  in  sontl^ 

nrou  lo        em  Italy,  in  order  to  his  embarkation  with  them 

o™p«a..      c^j.  ^^^    ,[^y  ^^^  f^j.  ^  ^^^  p^j^  ^^ 

old  legions,  which  had  founded  Caesar's  throuo  in  Ganl, 
Spnin,  and  Thessaly.  The  spirit  of  tbese  troopa  had  not 
been  improved  by  victories,  and  had  been  utterly  clisoi^an- 
ized  by  Ion);  repose  in  Lower  Italy.  The  almost  super- 
buinun  demands  which  the  general  made  on  them,  and  die 
effects  of  whifh  wore  only  too  clearly  apparent  in  their  feai^ 
fully  thinned  ranks,  left  behind  even  in  these  men  of  iron  a 
leaven  of  secret  rancour  which  required  only  tjme  and  quiet 
to  set  their  minds  in  a  ferment.  The  only  man  who  hud  in- 
fluence  over  them,  had  been  absent  and  almost  uiihcard-of 
for  a  year;  while  ihn  olTiccrs  placed  over  them  were  far 
more  afraid  of  the  soldiers  than  the  soldiers  of  them,  and 
overlooked  in  the  conquerors  of  the  world  every  outrage 
against  those  that  gave  them  quarters,  and  every  breach  of 
discipline.  Whun  the  orders  to  embark  for  Sicily  arrived, 
snd  the  soldier  was  to  exchange  the  luxunoua  ease  of  Cam- 
pania for  a  third  campaign  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Spain  and  Thessaly  in  point  of  hardship,  the  reins,  which 
had  been  too  long  relaxed  and  were  too  suddenly  tightened, 
snapt  asunder.  The  legions  refused  to  obey  till  the  prom- 
ised presents  were  paid  to  them,  scornfully  repulsed  the  offi- 
cers sent  by  Caesar,  and  even  throw  stones  at  them.  An 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  incipient  revolt  by  increasing  the 
sums  promised  not  only  had  no  success,  but  the  soldiers  set 
out  in  mssses  to  extort  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  from 
the  general  in  the  capital.  Several  officers,  who  atti'nipled 
to  lestrun  the  mutinous  bands  on  rhe  way,  were  siniii.    D 
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was  a  furniidablc  danger.  Caesar  ordered  the  ttw  soldion 
who  were  in  the  city  to  occupy  the  gutes,  with  the  view  of 
warding  off  the  justly  apprehended  pil!«ge  at  least  at  ths 
first  onset,  and  suddealy  appeared  among  the  furious  bandi 
demanding  to  know  what  they  wanted.  They  exclaimed, 
**  disi^hargc,"  In  a  moment  the  request  was  granted,  Ra- 
tpecting  the  presents,  Caesar  added,  which  he  had  premised 
to  his  soldiers  at  his  triumph,  as  well  aa  respecting  the  land* 
which  he  had  nut  promised  to  them  but  had  destined  foi 
tb«m,  they  might  apply  to  him  on  the  day  when  he  and  the 
other  soldiers  should  triumph  ;  in  the  triumph  itoelf  they 
could  not  of  course  participate,  as  having  been  previously 
discharged.  The  masses  were  not  prepared  for  things  taking 
this  turn ;  convineed  that  Caesar  could  not  do  without  them 
for  the  African  campaign,  they  had  demanded  iheir  di^ 
chaise  only  in  order  that,  if  it  were  refused,  they  might 
annex  their  own  conditions  to  their  service.  Half  unset- 
tled in  their  belief  as  to  thcjr  own  indispensalilenesa;  too 
awkward  to  return  to  their  object,  and  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tion which  hud  missed  its  course  back  to  the  right  channel ; 
ashamed,  na  men,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  the  imperator 
kept  his  word  even  to  soldiers  who  had  forgotten  their  alle< 
giance,  and  by  his  generosity  which  even  now  granted  far 
more  than  he  had  ever  promised;  deeply  affected,  as  sol- 
diers, when  the  general  presented  to  them  the  prospect  of 
their  being  necessarily  mere  civilian  spectators  of  the  tri- 
umph of  their  comrades,  and  when  he  called  Ihem  no  longer 
"  con)rade8  "  but  "  burgesses," — by  this  very  form  of  ad- 
dress, which  from  his  mouth  sounded  so  strangely,  destroy- 
ing as  it  were  with  one  blow  the  whole  pride  of  their  past 
Kildierly  career ;  and,  besides  all  this,  under  the  spell  of  the 
man  whose  presence  had  an  irresistible  power — the  soldiers 
stood  for  a  while  muto  and  lingering,  till  Crom  all  sides  a 
cry  aroM  that  the  general  would  once  more  reteive  them 
Into  &Tour  and  again  permit  them  to  be  called  Ci^sai's  sol- 
diers. Caesar,  al\er  having  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  ci^ 
treaty,  granted  the  permission  ;  but  the  ringleaders  in  this 
mutiny  had  a  third  cut  off  from  their  triumphal  presoita 
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llietorj  kn<VB  do  greater  pRychological  maateipiecc^  ud 
none  that  was  niore  completely  BDccessfiil. 

Tliis  mutiny  operated  injurioualy  on  the  African  oun- 
paign,  at  leut  in  eo  br  sa  it  considermblj  de- 
■nn^to      layed  the  commencement  of  it.     Whea  C^eui 
"  airived  at  the  port  of  Lilj^bseum  destined  for 

l!i6  (.mbarkation,  the  ten  legions  intended  for  Africa  wem 
(it  from  being  fully  assembled  there,  and  it  was  the  expert- 
eiiijid  troops  that  were  farthest;  behind.  Hardly  bovemr 
had  six  legions,  of  which  five  were  newly  formed,  arriTcd 
there  and  the  necessary  war  veasels  and  tnuuports  eome 
forward,  when  Caesar  put  to  sea  with  them  (25 
Dec.  707  of  the  uncorrected,  about  8  Oct.  of  the 
Julian,  calendar).  The  enemy's  fleet,  whicJi  on  account  of 
the  prevailing  equinoctial  gales  was  drawn  up  on  the  beadi 
at  the  island  Aegimurus  in  front  of  the  bay  of  Carthage, 
did  not  oppose  the  passage  ;  but  the  same  storms  sciitlere« 
the  fleet  of  Caesar  in  all  directions,  and,  when  he  avaik-d 
himself  of  the  cipportunity  of  landing  not  far  from  Hadru- 
nietum  (Suaa),  ho  could  i!ot  disembark  more  than  some 
3,000  men,  mostly  recruits,  and  150  horsemen.  His  at- 
tempt to  capture  Iladrumetiim  strongly  occupied  tiy  the 
enemy  miscarried  ;  but  Caesar  possessed  himself  of  the  two 
seaports  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  Ruspina  (Sah.tl'J 
near  Susa)  and  Little  Leptis,  Here  he  entrenched  himself, 
but  his  position  was  so  insecure,  that  he  l<ept  his  cavalry  in 
the  ships  and  the  ships  ready  for  sea  and  provided  with  a 
supply  of  water,  in  order  to  rtveinbark  at  any  moment  if 
lie  should  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force.  This  however 
was  not  necessary,  for  just  at  the  right  time  ihc  ships  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  course  arrived 
(3  Jan.  708).  On  the  very  following  day  Cue- 
•ar,  whose  army  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
inents  made  by  the  Pompeians  from  want  of  com,  under- 
took with  three  legions  an  expedition  into  the  interior  (rf 
the  country,  but  was  attacked  on  the  march  not  far  fircni 
Buipina  by  the  corps  wiilch  Labienus  had  brought  np  to 
dislodge  fJaesar  from  the  coast.    Ai  Labienus  bad  estk> 
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sively  cavalry  and  archers,  and  Caimnr  a' most 
g^Jj^"       nothing  but  infentry  of  the  line,  the  legions  were 

quickly  surrounded  and  exposed  to  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  retaliate  or  to  attack 
with  success.  No  doubt  the  deploying  of  the  entire  liao 
relieved  once  more  the  Hanks,  and  spirited  charges  saved  tho 
h(>nour  of  their  arms ;  but  a  retreat  was  unavoidable,  and 
had  Ruspina  not  been  so  near,  the  Moorish  javelin  would 
perhaps  hare  accomplished  the  same  result  hero  as  the  Pur 
thian  bow  at  Carrhue. 

Caesar,  whom  this  day  had  fully  convinced  of  the  diSi 

culty  of  the  impending  war,  would  not  again  ex- 
MitiiniM  pose  his  soldiers  untried  and  discouraged  by  the 
'"'™^  new  mode  of  fighting  to  any  such  attack,  but 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  veteran  legions.  The  interval 
was  employed  in  providing  some  sort  of  compensation 
against  the  criiahii:g  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  the  weap- 
ons of  distant  warfare.  The  incorporation  of  the  suitable 
men  from  the  fleet  as  light  horsemen  or  archers  in  the  Und 
army  could  not  be  of  much  avail.  The  diversions  which 
Caesar  procured  were  somewhat  more  effectual.  lie  suo- 
oeeded  in  bringing  into  arms  agunst  Juba  the  Gactuliun 
pastoral  tribes  wandering  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  great 
Atlas  towards  the  Sahara ;  for  the  commotions  of  the  Ma- 
rian and  Sullan  period  hod  reached  even  to  them,  and  their 
indignation  against  PompeiuK,  who  had  at  that  time  made 
them  subordinate  to  the  Numidian  kings  (iii.  413),  rendered 
them  from  the  onset  favourably  inclined  to  the  heir  of  the 
mighty  Marius  of  whose  Jugurthine  campaign  they  had  still 
a  lively  recollection.  The  Mauretanian  kings,  Bogud  in 
Tingis  and  Bocchus  in  Jol,  were  Juba's  natural  rivals  und 
b'  a  certain  extent  long  since  in  alliance  with  Caesar.  Fur- 
tlii^r,  there  still  roamed  in  the  border-region  between  tho 
kingdoms  of  Juba  and  Bocchus  the  last  of  tho  Catilinarians, 
that  Publius  Sittius  of  Nuceria  (p.  208),  who  eighteen  years 
before  had  become  converted  from  a  bankrupt  Italian  mer- 
dwQt  into  a  Mauretanian  leader  of  free  bands,  and  sinoe 
that  time  hod  procured  for  hirnself  a  pame  and  a  body  cf 
Vol.  IV.— 23 
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retniners  amidst  die  Libyan  quurela.  Booohua  and  Sltdw 
united  C:ll  on  the  Numidian  land,  and  ocoopled  Oie  imiMil> 
ant  town  of  Grta ;  and  thdr  attack,  aa  well  aa  (hat  of  tha 
Gaetulians.  cumpelled  king  Juba  to  wnd  a  portion  of  Km 
troops  to  liis  southern  and  weatem  frontiers 

Caesar's  situation,  however,  continued  snffitdentlj  m- 
jjeasant.  His  army  was  oruwded  together  within  a  apaca 
uf  six  square  miles ;  though  the  fleet  conveyed  corn,  tiia 
want  of  forage  waa  as  much  felt  by  Oacsar'a  cavalry  aa  1^ 
those  of  Pompeius  before  Dyrrhachium.  The  light  troopa 
of  tho  enumy  remaned  notwithstanding  all  the  exertiona  of 
Caesar  so  immensurably  superior  to  bis,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  carry  aggressive  operationa  into  tiw 
interior  even  with  vutcrans.  If  Sdpio  retired  and  aban- 
doned thi'  coast  towns,  he  might  perhaps  achieve  a  victory 
like  those  which  iiia  vizier  of  Orodes  had  won  over  Crassui 
and  Juba  ovi?r  Curio,  and  he  could  ut  loast  endlessly  pro> 
tract  the  wiir.  The  simplest  cons iderut ion  suggested  this 
plan  of  campaign ;  even  Cato,  although  fur  from  a  stratt-> 
^st,  counselled  its  adoption,  and  offered  at  the  same  time  tc 
croits  with  a  corps  to  Italy  and  to  uall  the  republicans  to 
arms — which,  amidst  the  utter  confusion  thtre,  uitght  very 
well  meet  with  success.  But  Cato  could  onJy  advise,  ni>t 
oinrnand  ;  Sdpio  tlie  coniinondur-in-chicf  decided  that  thd 
war  should  be  carried  on  in  the  region  of  the  coast.  This 
was  a  blunder,  not  merely  ina.~>n]uch  as  ihey  thereby  dropped 
a  plan  of  war  promising  a  sure  result,  but  also  inasmuch  as 
the  region  to  which  they  transferred  the  war  was  in  danger- 
ous agitation,  and  a  good  part  of  the  army  which  they  up- 
posed  to  Caesar  wjis  likewise  in  a  troublesome  temper.  The 
fearfully  strict  levy,  the  carrying  off  of  Iho  supplies,  the 
dtivaslating  of  the  smaller  townships,  Ihe  feeling  in  general 
that  they  were  being  BOCTiliced  for  a  cause  which  from  the 
outset  WHS  foreign  to  them  and  wo^  already  lost,  had  ex- 
asperated th3  native  j)opu!ation  against  the  Roman  republi- 
cans fighting  out  llieir  last  struggle  of  despair  on  African 
soil ;  and  the  terrorist  proceedings  of  the  latter  against  all 
I  thut  were  but  suspected  c^  indifferenoe  (p. 
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6S1),  hod  raised  this  exuperation  to  the  moat  intense  h» 
tred.  The  African  towns  declared,  wherever  they  could 
venture  to  do  so,  for  Caeaar ;  among  the  Gaetulians  and  tba 
Ijibyans,  who  served  in  numbers  ainong  thu  light  troups  and 
even  in  the  legions,  desertion  was  Bpreading,  But  Sflt|)io 
with  all  the  ohatinacy  ohiLracteristic  of  fully  persevered  in 
his  plan,  marched  with  all  his  ibrce  from  Utica  to  appear 
l>efore  the  towns  of  Buspina  and  Little  Leptis  oocupiefl  (ty 
Caesar,  rumished  Hadrumetum  to  the  north  and  Thapaua  to 
the  south  (on  the  promontory  R&a  ed  Dim&a)  with  strong 
garrisons,  and  in  concert  with  Juba,  who  likewise  appeared 
before  RuspinA  with  all  his  troops  not  required  by  the  d*- 
fenou  of  the  fr<mtier,  oQered  battle  repeatedly  to  the  enemy. 
But  Caesar  was  resolved  to  wait  for  his  veteran  legion^ 
Aa  theae  one  atler  another  arrived  and  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  strife,  Scipio  and  Juba  lost  the  desire  to  risk  a 
pitclied  battle,  and  Caesar  had  no  means  of  compelliDg  them 
to  fight  owing  to  their  extraordinary  superiority  in  light 
cavalry.  Nearly  two  mouths  passed  away  in  marches  and 
slLirinishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruspina  and  Ttiapsus, 
which  chiedy  had  relation  to  the  finding  out  of  the  concealed 
store-pits  (silos)  common  in  the  country,  and  to  the  exteji> 
aion  of  posU.  Caesar,  oomptlled  by  the  enemy's  horsemen 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  the  heights  or  to  cover  his 
flanks  by  eutreoched  lines,  yet  accustomed  his  soldiers  gradi^ 
ally  during  this  laborious  and  apparently  endless  warfare  to 
the  foreign  mode  of  fighting.  I'Viend  and  foe  hardly  recog- 
nised the  rapid  general  in  the  cautious  master  of  fence  who 
trained  hb  men  carefully  and  not  unfrequently  in  person  ; 
and  they  became  almost  puzzlod  by  the  masterly  skill  whk-ti 
diaplayed  itself  as  conspicuously  in  dehiy  as  in  promptituda 
of  action. 

At  1m'.  Coesar,  after  being  joined  by  his  last  reinfon»- 

menta,  made  a  lateral  movement  towards  Tba|v 
x^lH^        auB.    Sdpio  had,  as  we  have  said,  strongly  gsr 

riaoned  this  town,  and  thereby  committed  tb« 
blunder  of  presenting  to  his  opponent  an  object  of  attack 
mmj  to  be  aeiaod;  to  this  first  error  be  aoon  added  liK 
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■eoond  still  lew  eioauble  blonder  of  oow  Ibr  llw  rmaamii 
IliapBUB  giving  tha  battle,  which  Cmwt  bid  iriaEwd  and 

Soipio  had  hitherto  rightly  refiued,  on  ground  whiofa  plnwi 
the  decision  in  the  handa  of  the  Inftntry  of  the  lin&  Imnifr 
diately  along  the  shore,  opposite  to  Csnu's  csmp,  the 
legbiiH  of  Scipio  and  Jnba  appeared,  the  £>r«  ranks  nftdj 
for  fighting,  the  binder  rs&ka  t>ccapied  in  fbnning  am  eu 
Irei.ched  camp ;  at  Uw  aame  time  the  garrieon  of  Thapau 
prepared  for  a  sallf ,  Cmsu's  ounp^uud  snfiioad  to  i» 
pulse  tlie  Jatter.  His  legi<»M,  ooctuAomed  to  TO,  alread) 
fitrming  a  oorrect  estimate  of  tlie  enemj  from  the  want  ot 
precision  in  their  mode  of  array  and  their  iU^jloasd  lanki^ 
while  the  entrenching  was  still  going  fonrard  oa  that  aidi^ 
and  before  even  the  general  gave  the  ugnaJ,  compelled  a 
trumpeter  to  sound  for  the  attaclc,  and  ndvanoed  along  the 
whole  line  headed  by  Caesar  himself,  who,  when  hit  saw  his 
men  advance  wi^out  waiting  fur  his  orders,  galloped  forward 
to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  The  right  wing,  in  ad- 
vance uf  the  other  divisions,  frightened  the  line  of  elephants 
opposed  to  it — this  was  the  last  great  battle  in  which  these 
animals  were  employed — by  throwing  bullets  and  arrows, 
so  thai  they  wheeled  round  on  thdr  own  ranks.  The  cover* 
ing  force  was  cut  down,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  waa 
broken,  and  the  whole  line  was  overthrown.  The  defeat 
was  the  more  destructive,  as  the  new  camp  of  the  beatan 
army  was  not  yet  ready,  and  the  old  one  was  at  a  oonudei^ 
able  distance  ;  both  were  successively  captured  almost  with- 
out resistance.  The  mass  of  the  defeated  army  threw  away 
their  arms  and  sued  fur  quarter;  but  Caesar's  soldiers  were 
no  longer  the  same  who  had  readily  refrained  from  battle 
before  Ilcrda  and  honourably  spared  the  defenceless  at 
PhoisaluB.  The  habit  uf  civil  war  and  the  ranoour  led 
behind  by  the  mutiny  asserted  their  power  in  a  terrible 
rutnuer  on  the  battlt^tield  of  Thupsus.  If  the  hydra  with 
which  thoy  fought  nlways  put  fitrth  new  energies,  if  tljs 
firmy  was  hurried  from  Italy  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Mace- 
donia, from  Macedonia  to  Africa,  anA  if  the  repose  evei 
more  eagerly  longed  for  never  uamu,  Uie  soldier  sought.  Mid 
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not  wholly  without  cause,  the  reason  of  this  state  of  ihinga 
fai  the  unseasonable  clemency  of  Caesar.  He  had  sworn  to 
retrieve  the  general's  neglect,  and  remained  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  disarmed  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  to  the 
commands  of  Caesar  and  the  superior  officers.  The  liflj 
thousand  (Xirpses  that  covered  the  battle-field  of  Thapsusi 
among  whom  were  several  Caesarian  ofBcers  known  ai 
secret  opponents  of  the  new  monarchy,  and  therefore  killed 
on  this  occasion  by  their  own  men,  showed  how  the  soldier 
procures  for  himself  repose.     The  victorious  army  on  the 

other  hand  numbered  no  more  than  fifty  dead  (6 

April  708). 
There  was  as  little  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  Africi 

afler  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  as  there  had  been  t 
§3^°  year  and  a  half  before  in  the  East  after  the  defoa* 

of  Pharsalus.  Cato  as  commandant  of  Utica 
convoked  the  senate,  set  forth  how  the  means  of  defence 
stood,  and  submitted  it  to  the  dex^ision  of  those  assembled 
whether  they  would  yield  or  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
man— only  adjuring  them  to  resolve  and  to  act  not  each  one 
for  himself,  but  all  in  unison.  The  more  courageous  view 
found  several  supporters;  it  was  proposed  to  manumit  on 
behalf  of  the  state  the  slaves  capable  of  arms,  which  however 
Cato  rejected  as  an  illegal  interference  with  private  property, 
and  suggested  in  its  stead  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the  slave- 
owners. But  soon  this  fit  of  resolution  in  an  assembly 
consisting  in  great  part  of  African  merchants  passed  off,  and 
they  agreed  to  capitulate.  Thereupon  when  Faustus  Sulla, 
son  of  the  regent,  and  Lucius  Afranius  arrived  in  Utica  with 
a  strong  division  of  cavalry  from  the  field  of  battle,  Cato 
itill  made  an  attempt  to  hold  the  town  through  them ;  \  nt 
he  indignantly  rejected  their  demand  to  let  them  first  of  all 
put  to  death  the  untrustworthy  citizens  of  Utica  en  massef 
and  chose  to  let  the  last  stronghold  of  the  republicans  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  monarch  without  resistance  rather  than 
to  profane  the  last  moments  of  the  republic  by  such  a 
^^         massacre.     Afler  he  had — partly  by  his  author- 

ily,  partly  by  liberal  largesses— checked  so  fai 
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lu  he  could  tke  fury  of  ti»  ■oldlerj  igidnat  tbs  mllntaaU 
UtioaDs;  after  Iw  had  irith  toaohing  Mlmtnde  flnniahad  to 
thnee  who  preferred  not  to  tnut  tbcmsdvea  to  CMnA 
mero/  tbu  meau  ibi  ffight,  md  to  those  who  iriAad  te 
remain  the  opporturJ^  at  capitulating  onder  ttw  idmI 
tolerable  coaditiMM,  lo  &r  as  his  aUlitjr  readied ;  and  iA« 
having  thoroughly  satfafied  hlmeelf  that  be  could  raider  Id 
no  one  any  Ikrtber  aii^  ha  held  himarif  rrieaaod  Aom  Ui 
command,  retired  to  his  bedcbatnber,  and  plunged  hia  awoid 
into  hia  breasL 

Of  the  other  fugitive  leodera  <ndy  a  tew  aaeaped.  Ite 
Thv  inHisr4  <^^i^y  ^^  ^^  ^^  ThapauB  noouDtersd  the 
o'^'j*-  bands  of  Sitting  and  irere  out  down  or  c^tarad 
Kit  to  by  them;  their  leaders  Afhudus  and  Faostna 

were  delivered  up  to  Caesar,  and,  whm  the 
latter  did  not  order  their  immediate  execution,  they  were 
slain  in  a  tumult  by  his  veterans.  Hie  commaDdcr-in-chief 
MetelluB  Scipio  with  the  fleet  of  the  defeated  party  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  cruisere  of  Sittius  and,  when  they  were 
about  to  lay  hands  on  him,  stabbed  himself.  King  Juba, 
not  unprepared  for  such  an  iasuR,  had  in  that  case  resolved 
to  die  in  a  way  whii^  seemed  to  him  befitting  a  king,  and 
had  caused  an  enormous  funeral  pile  to  be  prepared  in  the 
morket-plaoe  of  his  city  Zanm,  which  was  intended  to  con- 
sume along  with  hix  body  all  his  treasures  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  whole  citizens  of  Zama.  But  the  inhabitants 
nf  the  town  showed  no  desire  to  let  themselves  be  employed 
by  way  of  di'corstion  fur  the  funeral  rites  of  the  African 
Sardanapalua ;  and  they  closed  the  gates  against  the  king 
when  Heeing  from  the  battle-field  be  appeared,  accompanied 
by  Marcus  Petreius,  before  their  city.  The  king— -one  <d 
those  natures  that  become  savage  amidst  a  life  of  danllng 
and  insolent  enjoyment,  and  prepare  for  themselves  even 
out  of  death  an  intoxicating  feast — resorted  with  bis  com> 
paiiiou  to  one  of  his  country  houses,  caused  a  copious 
banquet  to  be  served  up,  and  at  the  close  of  die  feast 
diallenged  Petrous  to  fight  him  to  death  in  single  combat 
ft  was  the  victor  of  Oatilina  that  recei  red  his  death  at  tht 
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hand  of  the  king ;  the  latter  thereupon  caused  himseir  to  b« 
stabbed  by  one  of  his  slaves.  The  few  tiion  of  emiuenoa 
that  escaped,  such  as  Labienus  and  Sextiis  Purnpcius,  foi 
lowed  the  elder  brother  of  the  latter  to  Spain  end  sought^ 
like  Sertorius  formerly,  the  last  refuge  of  robbers  and 
pirates  in  the  wat«rs  and  the  mountains  of  that  still  half- 
independent  land. 

Without  resistance  Caosar  regulated  the  affairs  of  Africa, 
As  Curiu  bad  already  propOBed,  the  kingdom  of 
rtStiM?  Massinissa  was  broken  up.  The  most  eastern 
portion  or  region  of  Sitiha  was  united  with  tha 
kingdom  uf  Bbochua  king  of  East  Mauretania  (iii.  1S8),  and 
the  fiiithful  king  Bogud  of  Tingis  was  rewarded  with  con- 
siderable gil^.  Cirta  (Con staii tine)  and  the  surrounding 
district,  hitherto  possessed  under  the  supremacy  of  Juba  by 
the  prince  Massinissa  and  his  son  Arabion,  were  conferred 
on  the  eondottiere  Publius  Sittius  that  he  might  settle  hia 
half-Roman  bands  there ;  '*  but  at  the  same  time  this  district, 
as  well  as  by  iar  the  largest  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
late  Numidian  kingdom,  were  united  as  "New  Africa" 
with  the  older  province  of  Africa,  and  the  defence  of  the 
country  along  the  coast  against  the  roving  tribes  of  tha 
deecrt,  which  the  republic  had  entrusted  to  a  clienl-king, 
was  imposed  by  the  new  monarch  on  the  empire  itself. 

The  struggle,  which  Pompeius  and  the  republicans  had 
The  Tietorv  undertaken  against  the  monarchy  of  Caesar,  thus 
^^™-  terminated,  after  having  lasted  for  four  years, 

in  the  complete  victory  of  the  new  monarch. 
No  doubt  the  monarchy  was  not  established  for  the  first 
time  on  the  battle-fields  of  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus ;  it  might 
klroady  be  dated  from  the  moment  when  Pompeius  and 
Caesar  in  league  had  established  their  joint  rule  and  over- 
tlirowr.  the  previous  aristocratic  constitution.     Yet  :i  wst 

'  The  inscriptiomorthe  region  referred  to  preserre  nnmeroiu  trace* 
of  Ibii  colooiution.  Tfaenameof  the  Sittii  ie  there  uniieukllj  freqaent; 
the  African  tomiBhip  Uilejbeani  aa  Rom&a  the  name  coUmta  Sanunik 
(Rcnier,  Inter.  1204,  28iS,  2324),  eTidentl;  Trom  the  Hncerlan  rlvtr 
god  Simiii  (SnetoD.  Bhel.  *), 
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on\f  those  b^tlsm*  of  blood  of  the  ninth  Angut  TOO  wai 
the  sixth  April  708  that  Mt  aaide  the  joint  mln  to  oppoaod 
to  the  nature  of  kboolute  dominicH),  sad  oonfiurud  fiiitf  and 
forniBl  recognidcnt  aa  the  new  monarohj.  Itiaings  cf  f«K 
la  M  tenders  and  repnblloau  oonspiradea  might  entu 

and  provoke  new  oommotiona,  perfa^M  cm 
new  rcTohitions  and  restorations ;  but  the  oontinnitj  of  tfci 
free  republic  that  had  been  nnintermpted  fye  five  hundred 
yiuirs  was  broken  through,  and  monardiy  waa  eatabliabed 
throughout  the  range  of  the  Romui  em|»re  by  the  le^& 
niAcjr  of  acoomplisbed  fiwt. 

The  canstitutiooal  struggle  was  at  an  end ;  and  that  it 
The  •Dd  <x  ^"  "*'  ^^  prodaimed  bj  Maroos  Oato  when 
"nbUi  ^^  ^  °°  *''"  sword  at  UlJca.    For  many  years 

he  had  been  the  foremost  man  in  the  struggla 
of  the  legitimate  republic  against  its  oppressors;  he  had 
continued  it,  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  hope 
of  victory.  But  now  the  struggle  itself  had  become  inipo» 
sible ;  the  republic  which  Marcus  Brutus  had  founded  was 
dead  and  never  to  be  revived;  what  were  the  republican! 
now  to  do  on  the  earth  ?  The  tressure  was  carried  off,  the 
sentinels  were  thereby  rplieved  ;  who  cuuld  blame  them  if 
they  departed^  There  was  more  nobility,  and  above  all 
moi-e  judgment,  in  the  death  of  Cato  than  there  had  been  in 
his  life.  Cato  waa  anything  but  a  great  man ;  but  with  all 
that  shortsighteeJnoss,  that  perversity,  that  dry  prolixity, 
and  those  spurious  phrases  which  have  stamped  him,  fur 
his  own  and  for  nil  tlini',  as  the  ideal  of  unreflecting  repub- 
licanism and  the  favourita  of  all  who  make  it  their  hobby, 
ho  was  yet  the  only  man  who  honourably  and  courageously 
defended  in  the  last  struggle  tlie  grent  system  doomed  to 
di'sitiictiiin.  Just  because  the  shrt^wdest  lie  feels  itself 
tnwiirdly  annihilated  before  the  simple  truth,  and  becauss 
111!  the  dignity  and  glory  of  hutnan  nature  ultimately  depend 
not  on  shrewdness  biit  on  honesty,  Cato  has  played  a 
greater  part  in  history  than  many  mm  far  superior  to  him 
Id  intellect.  It  only  elevates  the  deep  and  tragic  signilv 
eanoe  of  his  death  that  he  was  himself  a  fool ;  in  truth  iv  ii 
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just  because  Don  Quixote  b  a  fuol  that  he  is  a  tragic  figure, 
it  is  an  affecting  fact,  that  on  that  world-stage,  on  which  so 
many  great  and  wise  men  had  moved  and  acted,  the  fool 
was  destined  to  give  the  epilogue.  He  too  died  not  in  vaio. 
It  was  a  fearfully  strilcing  protest  of  the  republic  against  tli' 
monarchy,  that  the  last  republican  went  as  the  first  monardl 
came — a  protest  which  tore  asunder  like  gossamer  all  thai  ' 
■0-called  constitutional  character  with  which  Caesar  iiiTested 
bis  monarchy,  and  exposed  in  all  its  hypocritical  falsehood 
Ae  shibboleth  of  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  under  the 
ftegis  of  which  despotism  grew  up.  The  unrelenting  wartaro 
which  the  ghost  of  the  legitimate  republic  waged  for  centu- 
ries, from  Cassius  and  Brutus  down  to  Thrasea  and  Tacitus, 
nay  even  &r  Inter,  against  the  Caesarian  monarchy — a  war- 
fore  of  plota  and  of  literature — was  the  legacy  which  the 
dying  Cato  bequeathed  to  his  enemies.  This  ropubJicao 
oppodtion  borrowed  from  Cato  its  whole  attitude — stately, 
transcendental  in  its  rhetoric,  pretentiously  rigid,  hopeless, 
and  faithful  to  death ;  and  accordingly  it  began  even  imme- 
diately after  hia  death  to  revere  as  a  saint  the  man  who  in 
his  lifetime  was  not  unfrequcntly  its  laughingstock  and  its 
scandal.  But  the  greatest  of  these  marks  of  respect  was  the 
involuntary  homage  which  Caesar  rendered  to  him,  when  he 
made  an  exception  to  the  contemptuous  clemency  with 
which  be  was  wont  to  treat  his  opponents,  Pompeians  as 
well  as  republicans,  in  the  cose  of  Cato  alone,  and  pursued 
him  even  beyond  the  grave  with  that  energetic  hatred  which 
practical  statesmen  are  wont  to  feel  towards  antagonist! 
who  oppose  them  from  an  ideal  point  of  view  fMfually 
ahngerouB  and  impiiicticsfale. 
Vol.  rV.— 23* 
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lut  link  in  » long  duin  of  momeBtoon  viobcwlti^ 
placed  the  deduon  of  the  rutura  of  ttift  world  in  ham  hnnd» 
Few  men  have  had  their  elaeticit^  *o  dtoroughl;  pot  to  the 
proof  as  Caesar — the  solecruativegci^us  produoed  b^  Borne, 
and  the  laat  produced  by  the  ancient  world,  which  nooor^ 
ingly  moved  on  in  the  traoli  that  he  marlied  out  for  it  tmtS 
ite  ann  had  aek  Sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  noble  frmt 
lies  of  Latium— which  traced  baolc  ita  lineago  to  the  hcroei 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  in  ftot  lo  the  Veaii» 
Aphrodite  oommon  to  both  natjona — he  spent  the  jtan  of 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  as  the  genteel  youtli  of  that 
epoch  were  wont  to  spend  them.  He  had  tasted  the  nna^ 
neea  aa  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the  oiip  of  faahioaaUe  lif^ 
bad  recited  and  declaimed,  had  practised  literature  and  made 
veraea  in  his  idle  hours,  bad  prosecuted  love-Intrigues  of 
every  sort,  and  got  himself  initiated  into  all  tb«  mysteriM 
of  shaving,  curls,  and  ruffles  pertaining  to  the  toilette wM<^ 
>f  the  day,  aa  well  aa  into  the  far  more  myaterious  art  of 
ilwaya  borrowing  and  never  paying.  But  the  flexible  steel 
if  that  nature  was  proof  against  even  these  dissipated  and 
dighty  crurses;  Caesar  retained  both  his  bodily  vigour  nnd 
his  elasticity  of  mind  and  heart  unimpaired.  In  fencing  and 
in  riding  he  waa  a  match  for  any  of  his  soldiers,  and  at 
Alexandria  his  swimming  saved  hia  life;  the  inorediblt 
rapidity  ofhis  jonmeya,  which  usually  for  tlie  sake  (^  gain* 
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ing  time  were  purfurined  by  night — a  thorough  contrast  to 
tlie  pnitessiuii-likp  slowncsa  with  which  Pompeius  moved 
from  one  place  to  another — was  the  astonishment  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  not  the  U-ast  among  tlie  causos  of  his  success. 
The  mind  was  liko  the  body.  His  rf.markable  power  of 
tnttiition  revealed  itself  in  the  precision  and  practicability 
of  all  his  arrangemt^nts,  even  where  he  gave  orders  without 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  His  memory  was  matchlasn, 
and  it  was  easy  fur  him  to  carry  on  several  occupations 
siiuiiltaiieouiily  with  equal  self-possession.  Alchiiiigh  a 
gentleman,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  monarch,  he  had  still  a 
heart.  So  long  as  he  lived,  lie  cherished  the  purest  vencr^ 
tion  for  his  worthy  mother  Aurelia  (his  father  having  died 
early) ;  to  his  wives  and  above  all  to  his  daughter  Julia  he 
devoted  an  honourable  affijction,  which  was  not  without 
reflex  influence  even  on  political  affairs,  Willi  the  ablest 
and  most  excellent  men  of  his  time,  of  high  and  of  bumble 
rank,  be  maintained  noble  reliitiuns  of  mutual  fidelity,  with 
ea<^  after  his  kind.  As  he  Jji^nself  never  abandoned  any  of 
his  partisans  after  t\iv.  pusillanimous  and  unfeeling  manner 
of  Pompeius,  but  adhered  to  hia  friends — and  that  not  merely 
from  calculation — thj'ough  good  and  bad  times  without  wavei^ 
ing,  several  of  these,  such  as  Aulus  Ilirtiusand  Gains  Matius, 
gave,  even  after  his  death,  noble  testimonies  of  their  attach- 
ment to  him. 

If  in  a  nature  so  harmoniously  organized  there  is  anjr 
one  trait  to  be  singled  out  as  characteristic,  it  is  this — that 
he  stood  aloof  from  all  ideology  and  everything'  fanciful. 
A>  •  matter  of  course  Caesar  was  a  man  of  piusion,  for  with- 
nut  pussion  there  is  no  genius ;  but  his  passion  was  novet 
■tronger  than  he  could  control.  He  had  had  his  e".»8on  of 
youth,  and  song,  icie,  and  wint  had  taken  juj  ous  poeseSEioTi 
of  his  mind;  but  with  him  they  did  not  penetrate  o  tha 
inmost  cure  of  his  natui-e.  Literature  occupied  him  long 
Mid  earaestly  ;  but,  while  Alexander  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  Homeric  Achilles,  Caesar  in  his  sleepless 
hours  mused  on  the  inSections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 
He  made  ver»eR,a8  everybody  thendid.butthey  were  weak; 
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oil  tlift  other  hand  he  wu  tntemtsd  hi  nibjed 
mill  natural  science.  While  wine  wh  and  contiLiied  to  be 
with  Alexander  the  duatroyer  of  care,  tbe'tcmperata  Bobmi, 
afler  the  revcli  of  hia  youth  wert  orer,  STttided  It  cntlnlf. 
Around  him,  as  around  all  tbow  whom  tiie  full  loatraof 
wo-nnn's  love  haa  danled  in  youth,  fidntar  glaoina  of  it  ouh 
tinueJ  itnpcrishably  to  linger;  area  In  laUr  yean  ha  bad 
his  I ovoad ventures  and  anccesaea  with  woidch,  and  ba  r» 
taincd  a  certain  foppiahneM  In  hla  outward  appowanoe^  or, 
to  speak  more  oorreotly,  a  pleasing  conadousnaaa  of  hla  om 
manly  beauty.  He  carefiill;  covered  the  baldneM  wbiok 
he  keenly  Telt  with  the  laurel  chaplet  that  he  wore  In  pnUis 
in  his  later  years,  and  he  would  doubtleaa  have  aurrendered 
some  of  his  victories,  ifhe  oonid  tliereby  hare  brought  back  . 
his  youthful  locks.  But,  however  much  eruiwhen  monarch 
he  enjoyed  tlie  society  of  women,  he  only  amused  himself 
witli  thciu,  and  allowed  them  no  manner  of  influence  over 
him  ;  even  his  much-censured  relation  to  queen  Cleopatra 
was  only  contrived  to  mask  a  weak  point  in  his  political 
position  (p,  510). 

Cnesar  was  thoroughly  a  realist  and  a  man  of  sense;  and 
whatever  he  undertook  and  achieved  was  pervaded  and 
guided  by  the  cuol  sobriety  which  constitutes  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  hia  genius.  To  this  he  owed  the 
■^Apowcr  of  living  energetically  in  the  present,  undisturbed 
either  by  recollection  or  by  expectation ;  to  this  he  owed 
the  capacity  of  acting  at  any  moment  with  collected  vigour, 
and  applying  his  wholn  genius  even  to  the  smallest  and  most 
Incidental  enterprise ;  to  this  he  owed  the  many-sided  power 
with  which  he  grasped  and  mastered  whatever  understand. 
Ing  cin  comprehend  and  will  can  compel ;  to  this  he  owcl 
>lie  s..'lf-possessed  ease  with  which  he  arranged  his  jieriodi 
«9  well  as  projected  his  campaigns;  to  this  he  owed  the 
'm.irvelloiis  serenity'  which  reniained  steadily  with  hiiii 
through  good  and  evil  days ;  to  this  he  owed  the  oomplete 
Independence,  which  admitted  of  no  control  by  fiivourito  or 
by  mistress,  or  even  by  friend.  It  resulted,  moreover,  fron 
dils  clearness  of  judgmei.t  that  Caesar  never  formed  to  bim 
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•elf  illuslonB  regarding  the  power  of  (ate  and  the  abilUy  of 
man  ;  ia  his  case  the  friendly  veil  wtis  lifted  up,  which  ccn- 
eeals  from  man  the  ioadequacy  of  his  working.  However 
prudently  he  planned  and  contemplated  all  posaibilities,  the 
feeling  was  never  absent  from  his  heart  that  in  all  ihingt 
fortime,  that  is  to  any  accident,  must  bestow  success ;  and 
with  this  may  be  connected  the  circumstance  that  lie  so 
often  played  a  desperate  game  with  destiny,  and  in  particulnr 
Bgtun  and  again  hazarded  his  person  with  daring  indifference. 
As  indeed  occasionally  men  of  predominant  sagacity  betake 
themselves  to  a  pure  game  of  hazard,  ao  there  was  in  Caesar'a 
rationalism  a  point  at  which  it  came  iu  some  measure  into 
contact  with  mysticism. 

Oifb  such  as  these  could  not  f^l  to  produce  a  states- 
man. From  early  youth,  accordiogly,  Caesar 
£!t!S."*  was  a  statesman  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  his  aim  was  the  highest  which  man 
is  allowed  to  propose  to  himself— the  political,  military, 
intellectual,  and  moral  regeneration  of  his  own  deeply  de- 
cayed nation,  and  of  the  still  more  deeply  deoayed  Hellenic 
nation  intimately  akin  to  bis  own.  The  hard  school  of 
thirty  years'  experience  changed  his  views  as  to  the  means 
by  which  this  aim  was  to  be  reached  ;  his  aim  itself  r» 
mtuned  the  same  in  the  times  of  his  hopeless  humiliation 
and  of  his  unlimited  plenitude  of  power,  in  the  times  when 
as  demagogue  and  conspirator  he  stole  towards  it  by  paths 
of  darkness,  and  in  those  when,  as  joint  pi>3Bessor  of  the 
supreme  power  and  then  as  monarch,  he  worked  at  his  task 
in  the  full  light  of  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All 
the  measures  of  a  permanent  kind  that  proceeded  from  him 
at  the  most  various  times  assume  their  appropriate  plaoca 
in  the  great  building-plan.  We  cannot  therefore  properly 
apeak  of  isolated  achievements  of  Cseaar ;  he  did  nothing 
^aoIat?d.  With  justice  men  commend  Caesar  the  orator 
lur  hi*  mawuline  elotjuence,  which,  scorning  all  the  aria  of 
the  advocate,  like  a  clear  flame  at  once  enlightened  and 
warmed.  With  justice  men  admire  in  Caesar  the  authoi 
tbe  inimitable  simplicity  of  the  oonposition,  the  uniqu* 
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pnrltjr  and  besuty  of  tlisilMfiii^e.  WIA  jtMm  tWflMfe 
est  tnwtera  of  war  (tf  all  tinui  ban  pnfied  CliMir  Ai 
general,  wbo,  In  a  fllngnlar  degrm  dbngaidlng  TOOtiMiBi 
traditiati,  knew  almya  how  to  find  oat  *ba  mod»  flf  Mr 
bre  by  vhidi  is  tlie  gtren  oaas  the  taetnj  mm  ocwq— J 
and  which  waa  eonaeqneatly  in  the  giroB  oaaa  tfaa  il|fr 
t  |R€ ;  who  wiih  tba  «ert^ty  of  dirinatioa  Ibnnd  tba  propH 
means  for  everf  end ;  Who  after  defeat  itood  iWdy  far  b* 
tie  like  William  of  Onuge^  and  endad  Utt  oaUpafgii  iiintt 
abl;  with  victoT7j/«bo  managed  that  ^Bment  of  watiu% 
tiie  tF«atn-«nt  oTwhleh  Mma  to  diatingukh  mllitarj'  gailM 
..  from  the  more  ordinary  abill^  of  an  offionr  .A>  lafM 
movement  of  maasea — with  uneiirpaaaed  parihadoa,  Md 
found  the  guaimtee  of  victory  not  in  the  maaaJTeoeaa  of 
his  forces  but  in  the  celerity  of  their  moyementa,  not  in 
long  preparation  but  in  rapid  and  bold  action  even  widi 
inadequate  means.  Bat  all  these  were  with  Caesar  mere 
secondary  mattera ;  he  wns  qo  doubt  a  great  orator,  author, 
and  general,  but  he  became  eacli  of  these  merely  because 
be  waa  a  consummate  statesman.  Ibe  soldier  more  eap» 
dally  played  in  him  altogether  an  accessory  part,  and  it 
ia  one  of  the  principal  peculiarities  by  which  be  ic 
guished  from  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Napoleon, 
began  his  political  activity  not  as  an  officer,  but  aa  a  dema- 
gogue. According  to  his  original  plan  he  had  purposed  to 
reach  his  object,  like  Pericles  and  Gaius  Gracchus,  without 
force  of  arms,  and  throughout  eighteen  years  he  had  ai 
leader  of  the  popular  party  moved  exclusively  amid  politi- 
cal plans  and  intrigues — until,  reluctantly  convinced  fif  the 
necessity  for  a  military  support,  he,  when  already  forty 
yeara  of  ai;i,  headed  an  army.  It  was  natural  that  he 
Aould  evoti  afterwards  remain  still  more  statesman  than 
general — ^jiist  like  Cromwell,  who  also  transformed  himtelf 
from  a  leader  of  opposition  into  a  military  chief  and  demo- 
eratie  king,  and  who  in  general,  little  aa  the  Puritan  hero 
aecms  to  resembln  the  dissolute  Roman,  is  yet  in  his  d» 
velopment  as  well  as  in  the  objects  which  he  aimed  at  and 
the  results  which  he  achieved  of  all  stateamen  perharn  tha 
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most  «kin  bi  Csesar.  Even  in  his  mads  of  viai'fare  thh 
iiiiproviBed  generalship  tnsy  still  be  recognized;  the  entoi^ 
prisoe  of  Napoleon  against  Egypt  and  against  England  da 
not  more  clearlj'  exhibit  the  a rtillery-Heu tenant  who  had 
ntbB  by  service  to  command  tlian  the  eimilar  enterprise! 
f  Caesar  exhibit  the  demagogue  metamorphosed  itto  i> 
genera],  A  regularly  trained  officer  would  hardly  have 
been  prepared,  through  political  oonsi derations  of  a  not 
BJtogtther  stringent  nature,  to  set  aside  the  beet-founded 
military  scruples  in  the  way  in  which  Caesar  did  on  several 
occasions,  most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  his  landing  in 
Epirus.  Several  of  his  acts  are  therefore  censurable  in  a 
military  point  of  view ;  but  what  the  genentl  loses,  the 
statesman  gains.  The  task  of  the  statesman  is  universal 
in  its  nature  like  Caesar's  genius ;  if  he  undertook  things 
the  moat  varied  and  most  remote  one  from  another,  they 
had  all  without  exception  a  bearing  on  the  one  great  object 
to  which  with  infinite  fidelity  and  consistency  he  devoted 
himself;  and  oi  the  manifold  aspects  nod  d'.rcctions  of  his 
great  activity  he  never  preferred  one  to  another.  Although 
a  master  of  the  art  of  war,  be  yet  from  statesmanly  con- 
siderations did  bis  utmost  to  avert  the  civil  strife  and, 
when  it  nevertheless  began,  to  keep  his  lanrels  from  tb« 
stain  of  blood.  Although  the  founder  of  a  military  man- 
Arehy,  he  yet,  with  an  energy  unexampled  in  history,  al- 
lowed no  hiei-archy  of  marshals  or  government  of  prae- 
toriana  to  come  into  existence.  I  If  he  had  a  preference  for 
may  one  form  of  services  rendered  to  the  state,  it  was  for 
the  sciences  and  arts  of  peaoe  rather  than  for  '.hose  of  war. 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  his  action  as  a 
■talesman  was  Its  perfect  harmony.  In  reality  all  the  con- 
diUouH  for  ^his  most  difficult  of  all  human  functions  werb 
■nited  in  Caesar.  A  thorough  realist,  he  never  allowed  the 
images  of  the  past  or  venerable  tradition  to  dieturb  him ; 
with  him  nothing  was  of  value  in  politics  but  the  riving 
present  and  the  law  of  renson,  just  as  in  grammar  he  set 
■side  historical  and  antiquarian  research  and  recognized 
aoUiing  bnt  on  the  one  nand  the  living  v»\tt  hpiendi  tml 
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oil  the  ether  hand  the  rule  at  ■yiniiwto7,  A  hota  idIh 
he.  governed  the  mfada  of  meo  u  the  wiad  diine  tti 
dorids,  and  compelled  the  mart  1 
[ilace  theinsalvea  at  hie  Hrrbx 
rough  subaltem,  the  noble  nMrom  of  Rome  HKt  dl*  Mr 
)ii'ii)c(«30B  of  Egypt  and  Muiratania,  the  luilUaDt  trn'^zy 
uflicer  and  the  oalcutating  banker.  Hie  taleot  fur  oi|pLi- 
,  tntiun  was  marTaltuiu ;  no  iTilimmen  haa  ever  oompdUd 
..  /  alliances,  no  graeral  haa  ever  oolleotad  an  may  out  of  ii» 
yielding  and  refractory  element*  with  auob  deoiaiw,  ud 
kept  them  together  with  each  firnmeas,  aa  Ckeaar  duif^^ed 
in  constiwning  and  upholding  hii  ooaliUoua  and  him  lag^oaa; 
never  did  regent  judge  hia  inatrumenta  and  aoaign  aaah  to 
the  place  appropriate  for  Um  with  ao  acute  an  eye. 

He  was  monarch ;  but  he  never  played  the  kii^  Evea 
when  absolute  lord  of  Rome,  be  retained  the  deportment 
of  the  party-leader ;  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth,  easy  and 
charming  in  conv^reation,  complaisant  towards  every  one, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  bn  nothing  but  the  first  among 
his  peers.  Caesar  entirely  avoided  the  blunder  of  so  many 
men  otherwise  on  an  equality  with  him,  who  have  carried 
into  politics  the  tone  of  military  command ;  however  iiiudi 
occasion  his  disagreeablo  relations  with  the  senate  ^ve  for 
it,  he  never  resorted  to  outrages  auuh  aa  that  ot  the  eight- 
eenth Brumaire.  Caesar  was  monarch ;  but  he  was  never 
seized  with  the  giddiness  of  the  tyrant.  He  ia  perhaps  tha 
only  one  among  the  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  who  in  great 
matters  and  little  never  acted  according  to  inclination  or 
caprice,  but  always  without  exception  according  to  hia  duty 
as  nilur,  and  who,  when  he  looked  back  on  hia  life,  found 
doubtless  erroneous  calculations  to  deplore,  but  no  &Jaa 
^  itep  of  passion  to  regreL  Theie  ia  nothing  in  tiie  history 
of  Caesar's  lilo,  which  even  on  a  small  scale*  can  be  com- 

■  TtiQ  afTuir  with  Laberrui,  told  in  the  wtltkLOirii  prologue  hi* 
MOD  4Dut«(l  u  aa  instanoe  of  OaeMr't  tjnonloal  c^iriMi^  bat  thoM 
•ho  hare  done  ao  hare  Uiorooghlf  mimnderatood  the  iroD7  of  the  riM 
■tioD  u  vail  u  of  the  poet ;  to  m;  notlilng  of  the  iMinffs  at  \immk 
tug  M  a  martjr  tlir  pnel  w]ia  readily  pouki'la  hii  liouorariain. 
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pu<eil  with  those  poetico-sunsual  ebuUitiuns — such  as  tha 
rniirder  of  Kleitos  or  the  burning  of  Puraepulis — which  the 
bittorj'  of  his  grent  predecease  i-  in  the  East  renords.  He 
is,  in  tine,  perhaps  the  only  one  ot'  those  mighty  men,  who 
has  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  career  the  st&tesmao's  tiict 
>l'  disicri  mi  Dating  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible, 
idiil  has  not  broken  down  in  Uie  Uak  which  for  nobl/  gifted 
oaLures  is  the  most  dilliuult  of  all — the  task  of  recogtiizing, 
when  on  the  pinnacle  of  success,  its  natural  limits.  What 
was  possible  he  performed,  and  never  letl  the  possible  gooi^ 
undone  for  the  sake  of  the  impossible  better,  never  dis- 
dftiued  at  least  to  mitjgate  b/  palliatives  evils  that  were 
incurable.  But  where  he  recognized  that  fate  had  spoken, 
he  always  otieyed,  Alexander  on  the  Hyphosis,  Napoleon 
ftt  Moscow,  turned  bock  because  they  were  compelled  to 
do  80,  and  were  indignant  at  destiny  for  bestowing  even  ou 
its  favourites  merely  limited  successes  ;  Caesar  turned  back 
voluntarily  on  the  Tliames  and  on  the  Uhine ;  and  at  the 
I>anul>e  and  the  Eupljrates  thought  not  of  unbounded  plana 
of  world-oonquest,  but  merely  of  carrying  liilo  elTect  a  well- 
considered  regulation  of  the  frontiers. 

Such  was  this  unique  man,  whojn  it  !>eems  so  easy  and 
yet  la  so  infiuitely  difficult  to  describe.  His  whole  nature 
u  transparent  clearness;  and  tradition  preserves  more 
copious  and  mwe  vivid  information  regarding  him  than 
r^arding  any  of  his  peers  in  the  ancient  world.  Of  such 
a  personage  our  conceptions  may  well  vary  in  point  of 
shallowness  or  depth,  but  they  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking 
difierent ;  to  every  not  utterly  perverted  inquirer  the  grimd 
figure  has  exhibited  the  same  essential  features,  and  yet  nn 
one  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  to  the  life.  The  secret 
licH  in  its  perfection.  In  his  character  as  a  man  as  well  at 
ia  Ilia  place  in  liistory,  Caeaar  occupies  a  position  where  the 
){reat  contrasts  of  existence  meet  and  balance  each  other. 
Of  Uie  mightiest  creative  power  and  yet  at  the  same  tama 
of  the  most  penetraUng  judgment ;  no  longer  a  youth  and 
not  yet  an  old  man ;  of  the  highest  energy  of  will  and  IJk 
higbuAt  capacity  of  execution  ;  filled  w  th  republkwi  klM)p 
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dad  itt  the  wma  tiUM  barn  bo  be  r  Mag,  n  ITtii—  Ib  Ihl 
deepest  essenoe  of  fall  utnn^  ud  jet  adiad  to  raBBBdll 
nnd  combine  in  Umidr  m  wall  m  in  the  ootar  WOvU  Ik 
Roman  and  tha  Hellenio  tjpw  of  ooltiire-— Oumt  «h  fkr 
entire  and  perfeot  man.  Aoeordingif  wa  mi«  In  U*  mam 
than  in  any  other  hiBtori«*l  penooage  what  w*  wUed  «li» 
actenstio  featDrea,  whloh  an  In  nalhj  notUi^  aim  Ham 
deviations  from  tiie  natiinl  oootm  of  hnmia  i 
What  in  Caeaarpaaaoa  foraooh  at  thefinta 
is,  i*hen  more  oloaely  ohaemd,  aaen  to  ba  Uta  j 
not  of  the  indivi^at,  bat  of  the  epoofa  of  onltoM  cr  af  ika 
nation ;  his  youthAil  adTeBtufee,  for  tnatane^  wwe  tomtmm 
to  him  with  all  his  hiot«  gifted  eontempnwto*  of  Itt*  pmi- 
tion,  hiH  unpoetiori  bnt  stron^y  logical  tRmpwanwiit  wm 
the  temperament  of  Roman*  in  general.  It  formed  part 
tilso  of  Caesar's  fiill  humwity  that  he  was  in  tlie  higbert 
d^ree  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  tjrae  and  place;  ht 
there  is  nu  abstrbct  hun)ftiiity — the  living  man  cannot  bnt 
occupy  a  place  in  a  given  nationality  and  in  a  definite  tine 
of  culture.  Caesar  was  a  perfect  man  just  bMause  he  more 
than  any  other  placed  himself  amidst  the  currents  of  his 
time,  and  because  ho  more  than  any  other  poasesaed  tha 
essential  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  nation — practioal  apti 
tude  as  a  citizen — in  perfection :  for  his  Hellenism  in  fant 
was  only  the  Hellenbm  which  had  been  long  intimately 
blended  with  the  Italian  nationality.  But  in  this  very  <nr. 
cumatance  lies  the  difficulty,  we  may  perhaps  say  the  im- 
possibility, of  depicting  Caesar  to  the  life.  As  the  artiat 
can  paint  everything  save  only  consummate  bemty,  so  the 
historian,  when  once  in  a  thousand  years  he  eniMunters  the 
perfect,  can  only  be  Hitunt  r^arding  it.  For  normality 
admits  doubtless  of  being  expressed,  but  it  gives  us  only 
rhe  negative  notion  of  the  absence  of  defect ;  the  aeontt  of 
natjre,  whereby  in  her  most  finished  manifestations  nor 
inality  and  individuality  are  combined,  is  beyond  expres 
slon.  Nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  deem  those  fbrtunnte 
who  beheld  this  perfection,  and  to  gain  some  fidnt  concei^ 
Son  of  it  from  tiio  reflected  lustre  which  rests  imperishablj 
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on  the  works  that  were  the  creation  of  this  great  nature. 
These  also,  it  is  true,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  tiiUEt.  The  Ro- 
man hero  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  Greek 
predecessor  not  merely  as  an  equal,  but  as  a  superior  ;  but 
the  world  bad  meanwhile  become  old  and  its  youthful  lus- 
tre had  foded.  The  action  of  Caeeur  was  no  longer,  lik« 
that  of  Alexander,  a  joyous  marching  onward  towards  a 
goal  indefinitely  remote  ;  he  built  on,  and  out  of,  ruins,  and 
was  content  to  establish  himself  as  tolerably  and  as  aecurelf 
AS  possible  within  the  ample  but  yet  defmite  bounds  once 
assigned  to  him.  Witii  reason  thereibre  the  delicate  poetic 
tact  of  the  nations  haa  not  troubled  itself  about  the  unpo 
etical  Roman,  and  has  invested  the  son  of  Philip  alone  with 
all  the  golden  lustre  of  poetry,  with  all  the  rainbow  hues 
of  legend.  But  with  equal  reason  the  political  life  of  n* 
tions  baa  during  thousands  of  years  again  and  again  revert- 
ed to  the  lines  which  Caesur  drew  ;  and  the  iact,  that  the 
peoples  to  whom  the  world  belongs  still  at  the  present  daj 
designate  the  highest  of  their  monarchs  by  his  name,  con- 
veys a  warning  deeply  significant  and,  unhappily,  fraught 
with  shame. 

If  the  old,  in  every  respect  vicious,  state  of  things  was 
to  be  successfully  got  rid  of  and  the  common- 
utde%tb  wealth  was  to  be  renovated,  it  was  necessary 
'**'*  first  of  all  that  the  country  should  be  practio 
ally  tranquillized  and  that  the  ground  nhould  be  cleared 
from  the  rubbish  with  which  since  the  recent  catastrophe 
it  was  everywhere  strewed.  In  this  worlt  Caesar  set  out 
from  the  principle  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  hitherto  pub- 
BiBting  parties  cr.  In  put  it  more  correctly — for  where  the 
witagonistio  principles  are  irreconcilable,  wo  cannot  speak 
of  real  reoimcjliiition — from  the  principle  chat  the  aruna,  on 
which  the  nobility  and  the  pupulace  had  hitherto  ooi:tendcd 
with  each  other,  was  to  be  abandoned  by  both  parties,  and 
that  both  were  to  meet  together  on  the  ground  of  the  new 
monarchical  constitution.  First  of  all  tiierefore  all  the 
older  quarrels  of  the  republican  past  were  regarded  as  done 
ftway  for  ever  and  irrevocably.     While  Caesar  gave  orden 
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tbiit  the  sttitupa  of  Sulla  which  had  bepn  tlirowo  down  b) 
the  mob  ni"  tho  capitAl  on  the  news  of  the  bultlt;  of  PW 
■alus  Bhi.uld  b«  r&-ere«ted,  and  thus  recognized  the  Btct  that 
it  beooDiH  history  alone  to  sit  in  judgment  on  that  grcu 
inan,  be  at  t)in  same  time  cancelled  the  last  remaining  eSecu 
of  Sulla's  (-xceptional  laws,  recalled  from  exile  those  witq 
had  been  banished  in  the  limes  of  the  Cinnan  and  Sertoriai  J] 
troubles,  and  restored  to  the  children  of  thost>  oTitlawed  bf  ■ 
Bulla  th.'ir  forfeited  privilege  of  eligibility  to  office,  fai  I 
like  mauner  all ibOM  wvn'T^Mmft,  who  ia  dM  ■pnHkOmrj 
stage  of  the  Tsestit  MtaatMphvilud'latt  dMlr'MUlii  tfn 
>enat«  or  thur  eiTil  (Klstwuw  dmo^  MBMDM  of  tb«  oM- 
■ors  or  politiaal  proosH,  cspadiUy'tetoBgli  tiwhwyaMh- 
menM  rtimd  on  the  blals  of  ths  axoBptiond 
laws  of  T02.  Those  alone  who  had  put  to  AeaA 
the  proscribed  for  money  remained,  as  was  reasonsble,  still 
under  attainder  ;  and  Milo,  the  most  daring  condottitre  ot 
the  senatorial  party,  was  excluded  from  the  gener^  pftrdcm 
"  more  difficult  than  the  settlement  of  these  ques 

tions  which  already  belonged  substantially  tc 
ofUudemo-  the  past  was  tbe  treatment  of  the  parties  ooit 
"■^  fronting  each  other  at  the  momenta— on  the  one 

hand  CaesaHa  own  democr,ii)c  adherents,  on  the  other  hand 
the  overthrown  aristocracy.  That  the  former  shoold  b^ 
if  possible,  still  less  satisfied  than  the  latter  Tith  Coesar'a 
conduct  after  the  victory  and  with  his  summons  to  sbm* 
don  the  old  standing-ground  of  party,  was  to  be  expected, 
Caesar  himself  desired  doubtlesR  on  the  whole  the  sanie 
issue  which  Gains  Gracchus  had  oontemplated  ;  but  the  de* 
signs  of  tbe  Caesarians  were  no  longer  those  of  the  Grao- 
chans.ljriie  Roman  popular  party  had  been  driven  onward 
in  graduul  p^og^essilln  from  refoiTn  to  revolution,  from 
revolution  to  anarchy,  from  anarchy  to  a  war  ag^nst  pro[> 
erty  ;  they  celebrated  among  themselves  the  memory  of 
the  reign  of  terror  and  now  adorned  the  tomb  nf  Catilina 
•8  formerly  that  of  the  Graochi,  with  flowers  and  gu-laads; 
rhey  had  placed  themselves  under  Caesar's  banner,  becftnse  ' 
^y  expected  him  to  do  for  them  what  Catftina  had  nol 


ithe  se 
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been  able  to  accomplish.  But  as  it  speedily  become  plaic 
that  Caesar  was  very  far  fi'om  intending  to  be  the  executor 
of  Oatilion,  ai)d  that  the  utmost  which  debtora  might  ex- 
pect from  him  was  some  alleviatioua  of  payment  ard  m  idi- 
ficBtions  of  procedure,  indignation  found  loud  ver.;  in  the 
Inquiry,  For  whom  then  had  the  popular  party  coiiqucred. 
If  not  for  the  people?  and  the  rabble  of  this  description, 
high  and  low,  out  of  pure  chagrin  at  the  miscarriage  of  their 
politico-economic  Saturnalia  began  first  to  coquet  with  tlie 
Pomjieians,  and  then  even  during  Caesar's  absence  of  nearly 
two  years  from  Italy  (Jan.  706-autumn  707)  to 
instigate  there  a  second  civil  war  within  the  first. 
The  praetor  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus,  a  good  aristocrat  and 
bad  payer  of  debts,  of  some  talent  and  much 
JjJ*""*  culture,  as  a  vehement  and  fluent  orator  hitherto 
in  the  senate  and  iti  the  Porum  one  of  the  moat 
■ealous  champions  for  Caeaiir,  proposed  to  the  people^ 
without  being  instructed  from  any  higher  qu.irter  to  do  so 
— «  law  which  granted  to  debtors  a  respite  of  six  years 
free  of  interest,  and  then,  when  he  was  opposed  in  this  Bt«p, 
proposed  a  second  law  which  even  cancelled  all  claims  from 
loans  and  current  house  rents ;  whereupon  the  Caesarian 
aenate  deposed  him  from  his  office.  It  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  the  balance  in  the  great 
contest  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Pompetans ; 
Rufus  entered  into  communication  with  the  old  scnatorian 
hnnd-leader  Mihi,  and  the  two  contrived  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, which  inscribed  on  its  banner  partly  the  republican 
constitution,  partly  the  cancelling  of  creditors'  claims  and 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  Milo  left  his  place  of  exile 
Massilia,  and  called  the  Pompeians  and  the  slave-herdsmen 
to  arms  in  the  region  of  Thurii;  Rufus  made  arran^zements 
to  s^ae  the  town  of  Capua  by  armed  slaves.  But  the  law 
ler  plan  was  detected  before  its  execution  and  frustrated  by 
the  Capuan  militia ;  Quintus  Pedius,  who  advanced  with  a 
Iflgion  into  the  territory  of  Thurii,  soattered  the  band  mak- 
ing havoc  there ;  and  the  fall  of  the  t  'o  leaden 
*  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  (706). 
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Nevei-thelcM  there  was  found  in  the  following  ytat 
(707)  a  Moond  fool,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 
Dsiabeiu.  PubliuB  Dolabellft,  who,  equally  ineolroit  but 
far  from  being  equally  gifted  with  hie  predeoe» 
Bor,  intruJiLced  afreeh  his  law  u  to  creditor^  cleinia  and 
house  retits,  and  with  his  colleague  Ludus  Trebelliua  begaa 
on  that  point  onue  more — it  was  the  last  time^the  dema- 
gogic war;  thure  were  aerious  frajra  between  the  armed 
bands  on  both  aidea  and  various  atreet-riota,  till  the  oon> 
mandant  of  Italy  Marcus  Antonius  ordered  the  military  to 
intcirfore,  and  bo(hi  afterwarda  Caeetr'a  return  from  thd 
£ast  cuiTiplet«ly  put  an  end  to  the  prepoateroua  proceed- 
ings. CaL'sar  attributed  to  these  silly  attempta  to  rerive 
the  projii'ts  of  Catilina  so  little  importance,  Uut  he  toler- 
ated Duiiiliella  in  Italy  and  indeed  ufler  some  time  even 
reoeivud  him  again,  into  favour,  Againat  a  rbbble  of  this 
eort,  who  are  not  intent  on  any  political  qu'^etion  at  all, 
but  solely  on  a  war  against  property — as  agujiwt  ga^gs  of 
banditti — the  mere  existence  of  a  strong  ^vvertimunt  ii 
sufllcicnt ;  and  Caesar  was  too  great  and  too  ronaiderate  to 
buay  iiimaelt'  witii  the  apprehensions  which  th>4  Italian  alarm- 
ists lelt  regarding  thtt  communists  of  tliat  dsv,  and  thereby 
unduly  to  procure  a  fulsu  popularity  fur  liis  iryonarchy. 

While  Caesar  thus  might  leave,  and  oi '.ually  left,  the 

late  democratic  party  to  the  pro-eas  of  deconw 

■gsinac  position  which  had  already  in  its  ease  advanced 

ud  nvub-       almost  t<>  the  utmost  limit,  he  hrd  on  the  other 

''  hiuid,  with  n-ferenoe  to  the  forn  er  aristocratic 

party  possessing  a  far  jn'^atcr  vitality,  to  pare  the  way  for, 
anil  iuitiate,  its  dissolution — whidi  time  aloov  could  accom- 
plish— by  a  proper  combination  of  rppressi  <a  and  concili- 
ation. Among  minor  measures,  Caesikr,  eve^  from  a  natu< 
nd  sense  of  propi'iety,  avoided  exasperating  t^-e  fallen  party 
by  empty  sarcasm  ;  he  did  not  triumph  over  *(is  conquered 
felUiw-burgesses ;  *  he  mentioned  Pompoius  f'Rf}n  and  al- 

■  The  triamph  nflcr  the  battle  of  Uuud*  Biib»equ«r*<7  to  be  m«» 
tionad  probably  hud  referenee  onl;  to  the  LmllaDiani  who  serreJ  io 
gnat  Dumbera  in  the  coDquercd  srtny. 
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vaya  with  respect,  and  caused  hU  statue  overthrown  by  th< 
people  to  be  re-erected  at  the  scnat©-liou9 ',  when  the  latter 
was  restored,  in  its  earlier  distinguished  place.  To  politi- 
cal prosecutions  alter  the  victory  Citesar  assigned  the  tiar> 
rowest  possible  limits.  No  investigation  was  iustitiited  into 
the  various  communications  which  the  constitutional  party 
nsd  held  with  nominal  Caesarians;  Caesar  threw  the  pilea 
of  papers  found  in  the  enemy's  head-quarters  at  Pharsalua 
and  Thapsus  into  the  fire  unread,  and  spared  himself  and 
the  country  from  political  processes  against  individtiaia  sus- 
pected of  high  treaaon.  Further,  all  the  common  Boldien 
who  had  followed  their  Roman  or  provincial  officers  into 
the  contest  against  Caesar  came  off  with  ircpunity.  The 
■ole  exception  made  was  in  the  case  of  those  Roman  bup. 
gesses,  who  had  taken  service  in  the  army  of  the  Numidian 
king  Juba ;  their  property  was  confiscated  by  way  of  pen- 
alty for  their  treason.  Even  to  the  officers  of  the  con- 
quered  party  Caesar  had  granted  unlimited  pardon  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  campaign  of  705  ;  but 
he  became  convinced  that  in  this  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  that  the  removal  at  least  of  the  leaders  among 
them  was  inevitable.  The  rule  by  which  lie  was  thence* 
forth  guided  was,  that  every  one  who  after  the  capitulation 
of  Ilerda  bad  served  as  an  oHioer  in  the  enemy's  army  or 
had  sat  in  the  opposition^senate,  if  he  survived  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  forfeited  his  property  and  his  political  rights, 
Wid  was  banished  from  Italy  for  life;  if  he  did  not  survive 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  his  property  nt  least  fell  to  tha 
BtatB ;  but  any  one  of  these,  who  had  formerly  accepted 
pardon  from  Caesar  and  was  once  more  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  in  that  case  forfdted  his  life.  Iliese  rules 
were  however  materially  modified  in  the  execution.  Tita 
sentence  of  death  was  actually  executed  only  against  a  very 
few  of  the  numerous  backsliders.  lu  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  follen  not  only  were  the  debts  attach- 
uig  to  the  several  portions  of  the  estate  as  well  as  the  claims 
of  llw  widows  foi  their  dowries  paid  off,  as  was  reasonable, 
mil  a  portion  of  the  paternal  estate  was  left  also  to  Af 
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ohildren  of  tbo  deoewed.  Lwtl;  pot  a  few  of.  tfaai%  ^|a 
fa  oonaequcDoe  of  thow  rulw  wwe  liable  to  pgaiihw* 
Uid  confiscation  of  property,  wer*  wA  onoe  pwdo— d  « 
lirely  or  got  off  with  fines,  lika  Qta  AfiiOMi  oB^Hlliti  lAo 
were  impresKd  u  members  of  the  Bcnate  of  Utioik  And 
nveir  the  other*  Almost  without  exception  got  their  ireedon 
•nd  property  restored  to  tfaiim,  if  the/  oould  ool;^  pm«ii 
on  themselves  to  petiUon  Csessr  to  thst  eAot ;  on  eeverii 
who  declined  to  du  so,  luoh  se  the  oonanlsr  Msreue  Msmt 
lu3,  pardon  was  even  conferred  unasked,  sod  nltinulelj  ia 
710  a  geueral  amoestf  was  issued  (or  all  who  were  atill  i» 
recalled. 

The  republican  opposition  submitted  to  be  pardoBsdj 
but  it  was  not  reooiKaled.  IMsoo&teot  widi  tbs 
new  ord»  of  things  ai)d  ezasperstion  against  tbs 
unwunled  ruler  were  geueral.  For  open  political  reMstaoea 
there  was  indeed  no  farther  opportunity — it  waa  bardlj 
worth  taking  into  account,  that  some  uppoattiooal  tribunes 
OQ  occasion  of  the  question  of  title  acquired  for  themselves 
the  republican  crown  of  martyrdom  by  a  demonstralive  in- 
tervention against  those  who  had  called  Caesar  king— but 
republicanism  found  expression  all  the  more  deddedly  as  an 
opposition  of  opioiiHi,  and  in  secret  agitation  and  plotting 
Not  a  liaud  stirred  when  the  imperator  appeared  in  public 
There  was  abundance  of  wall-placards  sad  sarcastic  verses 
full  of  bitter  and  telling  popular  satire  against  tite  neir 
monarchy.  When  a  comedian  ventured  on  a  republican 
allusion,  he  was  saluted  with  the  loudest  applause.  Thi 
praise  of  Cato  formed  the  fa^^hionable  theme  of  oppoeitiwul 
pamphleteers,  and  their  writings  foimd  a  public  all  the  more 
grateful  because  even  literature  waa  no  longer  free.  Cawar 
Indeed  combated  the  republicans  even  sow  on  their  own 
field  ;  he  himself  and  his  abler  confidants  replied  to  tha 
Cato-Iiterature  with  Anticatones,  and  the  republican  and 
Caesarian  scribes  Ibught  round  the  dead  hero  of  Utioa  like 
the  Trojans  and  Hellenes  round  the  dead  body  of  Patroolua; 
but  as  a  matter  of  course  in  this  oonSict— -where  the  publit 
thoro);ghIy  republican  in  its  feelings  was  judg&— 4be Caeaar 
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wan  had  tlie  worst  of  it.  No  course  reinatned  but  to  overnw« 
the  authors;  on  whic^  account  men  well  known  and  danger- 
3US  ID  a  literarj'  point  of  view,  such  at<  I'ubliuB  NigidiuB 
Figulus  and  Auius  Caeclna,  had  inoie  djdii:iilty  in  obtaining 
permission  to  return  to  Italy  than  other  exiles,  while  the 
oppo^tioDal  writers  tolerated  in  Italy  were  subjected  to  a 
practical  censorship,  the  restraints  uf  which  were  all  the 
more  annoying  that  the  measure  of  puni^hmutit  to  he.  dreaded 
was  utterly  arbitrary.*  The  underground  niaehiuations  of 
the  overthrown  parties  against  the  new  monarchy  will  be 
more  fitly  set  forth  in  another  connection.  Here  it  is  sut 
ficient  to  say  that  risings  of  pretenders  as  well  as  of  republi- 
cans were  incessantly  browing  throughout  the  Roman  empire ; 
that  the  flames  of  civil  war  kindled  now  by  the  Pompeians, 
now  by  the  republicans,  agaio  burst  forth  brijihtly  at  various 
places ;  and  that  in  the  capita!  there  was  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  thi^  monarch.  But  Caesar  could  not  be 
induced  by  thew;  plots  even  to  surround  himself  pennunently 
with  a  body-guard,  and  usually  contented  himself  with 
making  known  the  detected  conspiracies  by  public  placards. 
However  much  Caesar  was  wont  to  treat  all  things  re- 
lating to  his  personal  safety  with  daring  irjdiffui-  ■■ 
omr'u-  ence,  he  could  not  possibly  conceal  from  himself  , 
JJfS^  the  very  serious  danger  with  which  this  miiss  of 
malcontents  threatened  not  merely  himself  but 
also  his  creations.  If,  nevertheless,  disregarding  all  the 
warning  and  urgency  of  his  friends,  he  without  deluding 
himself  as  to  the  implacability  of  the  very  opponents  to 
whom  he  showed  mercy,  persevered  witii  maivellous  com- 
posure and  energy  in  the  course  of  pardoning  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them,  he  did  so  neither  &om  the  chivalrous 
magnanimity  of  a  proud,  nor  frorn  the  sentimental  clemency 
of  an  efleminate,  nature,  but  from  the  correct  statesmanly  , 
consideration  that  vanquished  parties  are  disposed  of  more  ' 
rapidly  and  with  le«s   public  injury  by   their  absorptuun  ' 

'  Anj  one  *bo  dedrel  to  campus  the  old  and  new  hanUhipa  of 
•Dthon  will  fiod  opporcnnity  of  doing  bo  in  thp  letter  of  GMeins  ((Sevot 
Ai.  Am.  Tl.  7). 
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within  the  state  than  hy  any  attempt  to  extirpate  tLam  tq 
proscription  or  to  itject  them  from  the  conimcnwealth  by 
bunishmciit.  Caesar  could  not  for  faia  high  objects  diapecM 
with  the  constitutional  party  itself,  which  in  fact  embraced 
not  the  aristocracy  merely  but  all  the  elements  of  afree  and 
niitional  spirit  among  the  Italian  burgesses ;  for  hU  scheme^ 
'  wliich  conteoiplated  the  renovation  of  the  antiquated  ttata^ 
he  needed  the  whole  mass  of  talent,  culture,  heredilaiy  and 
tflf-acquirfd  distinction,  which  this  par^  embraced ;  and 
in  this  sense  he  may  well  have  named  ^Cm  pkrdoning  of  hii 
opponents  the  finest  reward  of  victory.  Aocordingly  thii 
most  prominent  chiefs  of  the  defeated  parties  were  indeed 
removed,  but  full  pardon  was  not  withheld  from  the  men  of 
the  second  and  third  rank  and  especially  of  the  yoiinget 
generation ;  they  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  flnik  io 
passive  opposition,  but  were  by  more  or  less  gcnlle  pressure 
induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  new  admin istrai ion, 
and  to  accept  honours  ami  offices  from  it.  As  with  Henry 
tb<!  Fourth  and  William  of  Onmge,  so  with  Caesar  hisj^ireat 
est  difficulties  bej;an  only  after  tlio  victory.  Every  revolu- 
tionary conqueror  learns  by  experience  that,  if  after  van- 
quishing his  opponent  be  would  not  remain  like  Cinna  and 
Sulla  a  mere  party  chief,  but  would  like  Ilcnry  tlie  Fourth 
and  William  of  Orange  sulistitutc  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  the  necessarily  one-sided  programmo  of  hii 
own  party,  for  the  moment  all  parties,  his  own  a.s  well  as 
the  vonquishi'd,  unite  against  the  new  chief;  and  the  more 
so,  the  more  great  and  pure  hia  idea  of  his  new  location, 
l^e  friends  of  the  constitution  and  the  Pompciims,  tlionnt 
doing  himmge  with  the  lips  to  Caesar,  bore  y»t  in  heart  a 
grudge  either  at  monarchy  or  at  least  at  tile  dynasty  ;  lli« 
degenerate  democracy  was  in  open  rebellion  against  CacAai 
from  the  moment  i^fits  [UTceiving  that  Caesar's  objects  were 
by  no  means  Its  own  ;  even  the  personal  adherents  of  Caesar 
murmured,  when  they  Ibnnd  that  their  chief  was  establishing 
instead  of  a  stale  of  coiit/o«t>r»  a  monarchy  et^ual  and  juai 
towards  all,  and  that  the  portions  of  gun  accruing  to  them 
were  to  bo  dindniahed  by  the  accession  of  the  VMiquiabxl 
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Thii  seRlement  of  the  commonwealth  was  acceptable  to  nc 
p«rt7,  and  had  to  be  imposed  on  hia  associates  no  less  than 
on  his  opponents.  Caesar'a  own  position  was  now  in  a  cer 
lain  sense  more  imperilled  than  bufure  the  victory;  Liil 
what  he  lost,  the  state  gained.  By  annihilating  the  partiei 
and  not  simply  sparing  the  partisans  but  allou  ing  every  miio 
of  talent  or  even  merely  of  good  descent  to  attain  to  offii3e 
irrespective  of  his  political  past,  he  gained  fur  his  grnat 
building  all  the  working  power  extint  in  the  state ;  and  nol 
only  so,  but  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  participation  ol 
men  of  all  parties  in  the  same  work  led  the  nation  al»o  ovei 
imperceptibly  to  the  newly  prepared  ground.  The  fact  that 
this  reconciliation  of  the  parties  was  for  the  moment  only 
external  and  that  they  were  for  the  present  much  less  agreed 
in  adherence  to  the  new  state  of  things  than  in  hatred  against 
Caesar,  did  not  mislead  him ;  he  knew  well  that  antagonisma 
lose  their  keenness  when  l)rought  into  such  outward  union, 
and  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  stat<;sman  anticipate  the 
work  of  time,  which  alone  is  able  finally  to  heal  such  a 
strife  by  laying  the  old  generation  in  the  grave.  Still  less 
did  he  inquire  who  hated  him  or  meditated  his  assassination. 
Like  every  genuine  Btatesman  he  served  not  the  people  for 
reward — not  even  for  the  reward  of  their  love — but  sacri- 
Soed  the  favour  of  hia  contemporaries  for  the  bleasing  of 
posterity,  and  above  all  for  the  permission  to  save  and  re- 
new hia  nation. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  in 

which  the  transition  was  effected  from  the  old  to 
*J£^  the  new  state  of  things,  we  must  first  of  all  re- 

collect  thut  Caesur  came  not  to  begin,  but  tc 
complete.  The  plan  of  a  new  polity  suited  to  the  timea, 
long  ago  projected  by  Gains  Gracchus,  had  been  maintained 
by  hia  adherents  and  successors  with  more  or  leas  of  spiiit 
■nd  success,  but  without  wavering.  Caesar,  from  the  outset 
and  as  it  were  by  hereditary  right  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  had  for  thirty  years  borne  alott  its  banner  without 
erer  dunging  or  even  so  much  asconcealing  hia  colours;  he 
fMudned  demoonit  even  when  monarch.    Aa  he  woeptcd 
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without  liniitBtion,  iquut  of  oonns  from  dw  pnpcttmem 
projucts  of  Catilina  rad  ClodiM,  the  heritage-of  Ui  fulfi 
AS  he  displayed  tbe  bittereit,  eTen  penonal,  fa>ti«d  to  ^ 
aristocracy  nnd  the  genuine  ariitoorato;  and  m»  ho  ntdatd 
Utiuhanged  the  csMntJal  ideaii  of  Bomm  demoonqj,  vli 
alleviation  of  the  burdene  of  debton,  tranamariiiB  ooIodIk 
tion,  gi-adiuU  equalisation  of  the  dififtreooea  of  rights  amoag 
(he  classea  belonging  to  the  atate,  emaodpation  of  tha  aifr 
cutive  power  from  the  aenate:  Ua  jnoaaniij  waa  ao  littlaat 
variance  with  demooraey,  that  demooraej  on  Uw  ooDtnrj 
only  attained  ita  oonipletion  and  fiilGlmeat  by  mnana  of  that 
monarchy.  For  his  monarchy  was  not  the  Oiiantal  daajia 
tism  of  divine  rig^t,  fant  a  mtmar^y  aooh  aa  Gains  6n» 
chus  wished  tn  found,  such  as  Perieles  and  Cromwdl 
founded — the  representatjon  of  the  nation  bjr  the  man  io 
whom  it  putSBUpremeandunlimitadconfidenoe.  The  ideas, 
wliich  lay  at  the  foundation  of  CaesaHB  work,  were  ao  (ar 
not  strictly  new  ;  but  to  him  tjelongs  their  reBlisation,  whicfa 
afler  all  is  evory  where  the  main  matter ;  and  to  him  pertaim 
the  grandeur  of  execution,  which  would  probably  ha?e 
surprised  the  brilliant  projector  lumself  if  he  oould  have 
seen  it,  and  which  lias  impressed,  and  will  always  impraM, 
every  one  to  whom  it  has  been  presented  is  the  living 
rniility  or  in  the  mirror  of  history — to  whatever  hiaturioal 
epoch  or  whatever  shade  of  politics  he  may  belong — acoord- 
ing  to  the  measure  uf  his  ahility  to  comprehend  human  and 
historical  greatness, with  deep  and  ever-deepening  admiration. 
At  this  point  however  it  is  proper  wpresely  once  for  all 
to  postulate  what  the  historian  everywhere  tacitly  presumes, 
and  to  proteet  against  the  custom — oommon  to  simplicitj 
and  perlidy — of  using  hiatorical  praise  and  faisturicaloeosure, 
•lissooiated  from  the  given  uirciimstances,  aa  phraaas  of 
general  application,  an<l  in  the  present  ease  of  oonstruliq 
cjr  judgment  respecting  Caerar  into  a  judgment  reapecli^ 
what  is  called  Caeaarianism.  it  is  true  that  the  history  of 
past  centuries  ought  to  be  the  instrucCreas  of  ^le  prevent; 
but  not  in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  if  one  oould  aimply  by  turn- 
!ng  ovjr  the  leaves  disoover  the  ooojuncbirea  of  tho  p 
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tn  the  reooTiJB  or  the  past,  and  collect  fioti.  these  th« 
Bymptoms  for  a  political  diagnosis  and  the  specifics  fiir  a 
prescription ;  it  is  iiiBtriictive  only  so  far  as  the  observation 
of  earlier  forma  of  culture  revenls  the  oiganic  conditions  u: 
civiltzntion  generally — the  fjadamental  forces  everywher* 
iilikc,  and  the  manner  of  thijir  combination  everyvthart 
(litlenint— and  leads  and  encourages  men,  not  to  unreflecting 
iiiiitHtion,  but  to  independent  reproduction,  lu  this  sense 
the  hinturj'  of  Caesar  and  of  Roman  Imperialism,  vith  all 
the  unsurpassed  greatness  of  the  master^ worker,  with  all  the 
historical  necessity  of  the  worli,  is  in  truth  a  more  bitter 
oensure  of  modern  aiitooracy  than  could  be  written  hy  the 
band  of  man.  According  to  the  same  taw  of  nature  ii. 
virtue  of  which  the  smallest  organism  infmitely  surpasses 
the  most  artistic  machine,  erery  constitution  however  de- 
fective which  gives  play  to  the  free  self-determination  of  a 
majority  of  citizens  infinitely  surpasses  the  most  brillian: 
Kid  humane  absolutism  ;  for  the  former  is  capable  of  develop  ■ 
ment  and  therefore  living,  the  JKtter  is\hiit  it  is  and  there- 
fore dead.  This  law  of  nature  lias  verified  iti^elf  in  the 
Roman  absolute  military  monarchy  and  verilied  itself  all 
the  more  completely,  that,  under  the  impulse  of  its  ureatoi-'g 
genius  and  in  the  absenoe  of  all  material  extraneous  compl:- 
cations,  that  monarchy  developed  itself  more  purely  ana 
freely  than  any  similar  state.  From  Caesar's  time,  as  the 
sequel  will  show  iind  Gibbon  has  shown  long  ago,  the 
lioman  system  had  only  an  external  coherence  and  received 
only  a  mechanical  extension,  while  internally  it  became  even 
with  him  utterly  withered  and  dead.  If  in  the  early  stage* 
of  the  autocracy  and  above  all  in  Caesar's  own  soul  (p.  24it) 
the  hopeful  dream  of  a  combination  of  free  popular  develop- 
ment and  absolute  rule  was  still  cherished,  the  government 
of  the  highly-gifled  emperors  of  the  Julian  house  soon  taught 
m«n  in  a  terrible  form  bow  far  it  was  possible  to  hold  fire 
aoA  water  in  the  same  vessel.  Caesar's  work  was  necessary 
and  salutary,  not  because  it  was  or  could  be  fraught  with 
blessing  in  itself,  but  because — with  the  national  organisa- 
tion of  antiquity,  which  was  based  on  slavery  and  wn 
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iiUorl;  B  stranger  to  republiouiKniutttutional  npra 
tion,  and  in  preaeooe  of  tbe  legitimate  cirio  < 
which  in  the  oourw  of  five  hundred  jeftn  had  ripeosd  ialg 
oiigarchio  absolotiam— «bsoliite  militwf  moDarob;  «M  dr 
copestone  logioall;  aeceaaarj  and  the  least  of  eril^  Whv 
once  the  Blav»holdliig  ariBtoorac/  ia  Vitginia  and  tlw  Oaiu 
Unas  shall  have  earriad  matters  as  br  as  (heir  itaagBum 
in  the  Sullon  Rome,  Caaaarianiam  vill  there  too  be  lagit- 
iraized  in  the  view  of  the  spirit  of  Ustorjr ;  *  whnre  it  ^ 
pears  under  other  condiinons  of  development,  it  is  nt  once  ■ 
caricature  and  a  uanrpa^on.  But  history  will  not  anbmh 
to  curtail  the  true  Caesar  of  hia  due  honour,  beennte  her 
verdict  may  lead  ompltdty  astray  in  the  preseom  of  had 
Caesars,  and  may  give  to  roguei^  oocaiion  for  lying  and 
fraud.  She  too  is  a  Bible,  and  if  she  cannot  any  more  than 
the  Bible  hinder  the  fuol  from  misunderstanding  and  the 
devil  from  quoting  her,  she  too  will  be  able  to  bear  with, 
and  to  requite,  them  both. 

The  position  of  the  new  chief  of  the  state  aasvmed,  formal- 
Formal  '^'  ^  singular  shape.     Caesar  was  invested  with 

•lupao^rtba     the  dictatorship  at  first  temporarily  after  the  rfr 
u.  turn  from  Spain  in  705,  then  after  the  bottle  of 

Pharsalus  from  the  autumn  of  T06  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  lastly  after  the  battle  of  Iliapsus  from  the  Isl 
^  Jan,  709  ns  an  annual  offkti,  to  wbidi  he  wat 

designated  at  first  for  ten  years,  and  ultimately 
in  710  tor  life ;  f  also  with  the  censorship  undw 
w.  the  new  title  of  prat/ectu*  morum  in  708  tar 

M.  three  years,  in  710  for  life:  likewise  with  tht 

N-  consulship  at  first  for  706  in  the  usual  way— ^hit 

■  Wbea  thig  WW  written — in  the  ^eir  ies7 — no  ona  oonid  rorwN 

hAV  8O0D  the  mightiest  straggle  snd  most  glorfoas  Ticlory  aa  jst  r» 

•orded  n  humui  HnnaLi  would  airs  tbe  United  SlUes  from  Ibis  fteriiil 

trill,  sDd  scenre  tbe  future  eiislence  of  an  absolute  ftelf-governing  &•• 

dam  not  to  be  permaiientlj  kept  in  vlicck  b;  nnj  local  CuesarianUoL 

t  He  WW  tbiu  whi^u  bp  died  (710)  diouitor  lor  die  fburcb  tinw  and 

desigDatP'I   dictttor  for  life;  as  be  ii  M  named  la  ihl 

dooument  in  Jooephus,  A*tiq,  iit   10,  T. 
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riTaa  the  office,  the  holding  of  which  immediately  occasioned 
the  civil  war — aflcrwards  fur  five,  finally  for  ten  years,  once 
also  without  colleague  ;  moroovtir  not  with  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  indeed,  but  with  a  power  similar  to  the  tribuni- 
^  clan  in  706  for  life;  then  with  the  first  place, 

and  along  with  this  the  right  of  leading  the  vote, 
in  the  senate;  lastly  (70S)  with  the  title  of  Im 
perntor  for  life.  *  Caesar  did  not  need  to  have  the  super- 
vision of  worsliip  now  entrusted  to  liiin,  as  he  already  held 
Uie  office  of  Fonti/cj:  viazimns  (p.  198) ;  he  beconie,  how- 
ever, a  member  of  thn  second  great  priestly  college  of  the 
augurs.  To  this  motley  union  of  civil  and  priestly  offices 
there  was  addtd  a  yet  far  more  motley  multitude  of  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  eciiate,  which  committed  to  CacHar  the 
right  of  deciding  on  war  and  pence  without  consulting  the 
st'Oate  or  the  people,  the  disposal  of  armies  and  treasures, 
the  nomination  of  the  provincial  governors,  a  binding  right 
of  proposal  as  respected  a  portion  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  Ronie,  the  conducting  of  elections  in  the  centuriate 
c<>initia,  the  right  of  nominating  patricians,  and  other  such 
extraordinary  prerogatives;  to  say  nothing  of  the  empty 
honours  and  decorations,  the  conferring  of  the  title  of 
"fother  of  his  fatherland,"  the  designation  of  tlie  month  in 
which  he  was  born  by  (hu  name  which  it  still  bears  of  Ju- 
lias, and  other  manifestations  of  the  foolish  tendency  towards 

*  Th«  Dunie  imptrator  belonged  in  tli*  republican  period  to  the  vio- 
(oriou«  general,  and  wsj  accordmglv  laid  ueidc  wiili  the  surretidcr  of 
tlie  militar)'  connDHod.  Caeuar  bore  il  it  first  an  goremor  of  Gaol 
is  the  usual  «aj;  but  the  rctvnlion  of  tlie  title  afiur  Ilie  icrmlnatjon 
of  Ids  gcnenilahip  and  the  cclebraiiou  of  his  Iriumpb  whb  new.  So  Tar 
there  was  certuinl;  laid  in  tliia  the  ground  for  a  diatincUoD,  at  r^arda 
l)iu  title  of  imperalar,  between  (tie  perrtioucnl  title,  which  was  subse-  , 
quently  prefixed  to  the  name,  and  ilmt  whit-h  waa  temporary  lad 
tlierefore  capable  of  icpetilion,  whii-h  was  pinccd  »(\er  the  name  ;  and 
we  find  ilio  that  Caesnr,  CTea  when  he  had  been  called  in  the  former 
wnae  Imperator  once  fi>r  all,  wan  jet  after  the  gaining  of  victories  M- 
luted  bj  acclamation  on  tbe  battlr-field  as  imperator;  be  dbtct  bore 
the  title,  boweTcr,  preGied  to  liis  name,  bat  constantly  called  hinwdf 
taid  made  olhen  call  him  simply  Ca^tar  vxptrator  (without  adding  anf 
lAgn  yt  Tapetltloii). 
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%  courtly  t»n«,  whid>  ultimatelj  pAned  ttto  An  riBtal 
aduj-ntion.  Evidently  an  Httempt  «n  tha>  made  iff^ 
ivtitly  by  way  of  comprombe  betweeo  tbe  new  eonrtiy  fr 
rotion  and  the  repnblion  KTernon  to  call  the  inoaaKliy  bj 
its  right  name — to  analyze  the  absolute  airtiioiity  of  tU 
'nonarch  into  its  Individual  conatitnent  elCBurata ;  wbidi  in 
^ruth  was  as  auperfluona  oa  it  waa  logically  wiatakai,  fci 
absolute  power  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  wtthdrawah 
■plf  from  all  specifioatian.  That  Gmut  hima^  intenM 
to  manu&ctuFs  his  saw  kingly  power  out  of  ihia  bttndle  of 
old  and  new  offioes  and  eitraordinary  oommiwtona,  ia  a  em 
jecture  more  ntfve  than  ingenious.  Hen  of  judgment  «1I1 
not  require  any  proof,  either  that  Caesar  intended  to  engnft 
on  the  commonwealth  his  supreme  power,  not  merely  for  a 
few  years  or  even  as  a  personal  oflice  for  an  indefinite  period 
or  for  life  somewhat  like  Sulla's  regency,  bat  as  an  essential 
and  permanent  organ — in  other  words,  as  hereditary  power 
— or  that  he  selected  for  the  new  institution  an  appropriate 
Slid  simple  designation ;  for  if  it  is  a  political  blunder  to 
create  names  without  eubstantiol  meaning,  it  is  scarcely  a 
less  error  to  set  up  the  substance  of  plenary  power  without 
a  name.  Only  it  is  not  ciisy  to  determine  what  woa  tbe 
(brmal  shape  chosen  by  Caesar ;  partly  because  in  tliii 
period  of  transition  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  build- 
ings are  not  clearly  discriminated  from  each  other,  partly 
because  the  devotion  of  his  clients  which  already  anticipated 
the  nod  of  theii'  maslJ.'r  loaded  him  with  a  multitude— oficn> 
eivo  doubtless  to  hinisell^ — of  decrees  of  confidence  and  hiws 
conferring  honours.  Least  of  all  did  the  tribunician  power 
furnish  nil  avnilable  expression  to  designate  the  fiinctioiis  nf 
the  new  chief  of  the  atHlii,  for  the  tribune  of  the  pecple 
fdusiitutioniiUy  could  nut  command,  but  could  onlj  fi /hid 
othura  commanding.  Nor  could  the  new  monarchy  ntly 
ulttich  itaeir  to  the  cnnHulship,  on  account  of  the  coitugiate 
character  that  could  not  well  be  separated  from  this  office; 
Caesar  too  laboured  evidently  to  degrade  this  hitherto  st> 
preiiie  magistracy  into  an  empty  title,  and  evi-n  when  ht 
iindortotk  it,  did  not  ordinarily  hole  it  for  the  whole  ya:>i 
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out  soon  resigned  it  to  subordinate  peraonagea.  The  dictator- 
ship was  practioaliy  the  most  promint:'nt  in  point  of  fi'& 
quency  and  d('finiU;ness  among  Caeaar's  many  offices,  cvi< 
:lently  bccnuse  Cnesar  employed  it  in  the  signifiiance  which 
it  had  of  old  in  the  constitutional  machinery  — as  aaextratir 
dinary  pra^ideney  for  surmounting  extraordinary  crises 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  &r  from  recommending  itself  m 
the  expression  uf  the  new  monarchy,  for  it  was  a  magiatnicj' 
clothed  with  an  excfptlonnl  and  unpopular  character ;  and  it 
wag  much  too  narrow  to  embrace  the  new  monarchy,  if 
Caesar  was  invested — as  seems  to  have  been  thecuse,  andas 
from  bis  earlier  party  position  could  hardly  be  otherwise — 
not  with  the  anomalous  SuUaii,  but  with  (the  limit  of  time 
excepted)  the  ordinary  republican,  dictatorship. 

The  new  name  of  Irnperalor,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
in  every  respect  the  appropriato  formal  esprc*\ 
i-.pt~>-».  sion  for  the  new  monarchy  ;  just  because  it  is 
new,  and  no  definite  outward  occasion  fur  its  in 
troduction  is  apparent  The  new  wine  might  not  be  put 
into  old  bottles;  here  is  a  new  name  for  the  new  thing, and 
that  name  most  pregnantly  sums  up  what  the  democratic 
party  had  already  expressed  in  the  Gabinian  law,  only  with 
ItitB  preaision,as  the  function  of  its  chief— the  concentration 
of  officiai  power  {^imperinm)  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  chief 
independent  of  the  senate.  We  find  ou  Caesar's  coins,  es- 
pecially  those  of  the  last  period,  alongside  of  the  dictator- 
ship the  title  of  Imperator  prevailing,  and  in  Caesikr's  law 
as  to  politicAl  crimes  the  monarcli  seems  to  have  been  des- 
ignated by  this  name;  and,  what  is  quite  decisive,  the 
authority  of  Imperator  was  given  to  Caesar  not  merely  foi 
bis  own  person,  but  also  for  his  bodily  or  adopted  desocnj 
niils.  Accordingly  the  followiug  times,  though  not  iiiiina 
ili.iiely,  comiectod  the  monarchy  with  the  title  of  Imperator 
To  leud  to  this  new  office  at  once  a  democratic  and  a  reli- 
gious sanction,  Caesar  probably  intended  to  associate  with 
Lt  on  the  one  hand  the  tribunician  power,  on  the  other  the 
supreme  pontiticate,  as  heirlooms,  althojgh  it  is  only  in  th« 
use  of  the  HMpr«m(<  priesthood  that  we  have  express  'csti 
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mony  to  bis  having  made  it  bereditsrj.  In  point  oF  iH* 
law  th«j  new  oflica  of  Imperator  iru  bu«d  on  the  ptwltldi 
which  the  conaala  or  proconnila  oecapled  outside  of  At 
Tpomerium,  so  that  not  inerelj  tbe  miUtuy  cotnnmid,  1«t 
the  supreme  judltnal  and  eonBequently  alao  ttie  adai!nkti» 
live  power,  were  included  in  it*  Tlie  Imperator  atood  to 
the  consul  in  a  certain  meaaora  as  tfae  latter  stood  to  thi 
pioetor,  inasmuch  as  their  authori^  waa  almilar  In  kind,  In* 
in  oa^e  of  oulliaion,  as  tiie  praetor  gave  way  to  the  eouDl, 

■  Tbe  widel;  fpnsd  ofilnloni,  whldi  mm  ta  Os  trnpertal  aOss  rf 
Imperator  xa  eiMDtfiUr  miHIiT?  pcnnr,  aamaty,  ths  digrftf  of  gMari 
of  the  empire  tenaUa  for  Ufa,  Is  sitnel;  •tvooeoas,  sad  ia  not  *» 
nnied  eiiiier  bj  die  ^gniBcatkm  of  the  woid  or  fay  tits  *!••  lakN  b| 

Uie  old  aatboritiee.  Imptrvm  Is  tho  power  of  commuid,  imper^or  m 
tbe  pooBOBSor  of  Ibat  power;  in  those  words  si  In  the  eaiTeq>OQdiii( 
Oreek  terms  itfi-m,  tinancpimii  so  litile  is  there  implied  s  specifie 
militsrj  reference,  that  it  is  od  tbe  eotitrarj  the  verj  chsradarinte  of 
the  KoiDBQ  oSciuI  power,  where  it  sppears  purely  snd  completely,  is 
embraoe  war  aiid  process — that  is,  Cba  military  and  the  citiI  power  at 
commuid — as  one  in^eparabio  whole.  Dio  aayi  quite  conectly  (liiL  II ; 
eomp.  iliiL  44 ;  liL  4[)  that  the  oame  Imper&tor  was  asmmed  by  tbi 
emperOts  "to  indicate  thdr  full  power  instead  of  the  title  of  king  and 
dictator  (irpti  Majm-v  rfii  obranKnt  vpir  '{evafoi,  Irrl  r^t  ni  Ban 
\imttov  Ti  Iwnlrapot  iwiKkiatm) ;  for  these  older  titles  disappeared  la 
name,  but  in  reality  the  title  of  Impemtor  giTes  tbe  same  pteroputTSi 
{ri  Bi  Hi  Iprytr  butw  rp  tsD  tintutpinpot  wptavyopif  ^^BUvrnuX  '*" 
Instance  the  right  of  levyiiig  soldiers,  imposing  taxes,  declaring  wai 
and  coiicludiDg  peace,  exercising  the  Supreme  autbority  orer  borgEM 
sod  non-bnigess  in  snd  out  of  the  city  nod  pimishing  any  one  at  any 
place  capitally  or  oiherHisc,  and  in  general  of  aanming  the  pnmgs- 
tives  connected  with  the  supreme  imperium  in  the  earliest  times."  It 
could  not  well  be  said  in  plnioer  terms,  that  intperalor  is  nothing  bats 
synonym  for  rtx,  just  a»  imptran  coincides  with  rigere. 

It  is  no  doubt  inconsistent  with  this  view — snd  the  drammtanM 
seems  to  have  primarily  given  rise  to  the  coiicepUon  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  of  Impermtor  as  s  militsrj  office— tbst  Tiberius  called  himsel' 
itte  master  of  his  sIsTsa,  the  hnperator  of  his  soldiers,  tbe  priass 
[wpiKpmt,  priiuepi)  of  tiis  fellow^bnrgesties  (Dio,  iTil  H).  Bat  In  tUi 
sery  statement  lies  its  moat  complete  conflrmatiot ;  for  TibcTius  in  biOt 
r^ected  thst  new  imperisl  imptrima  (Suetoe.  3%b.  it ;  IMo,  IstL  i  • 
Bckhel,  TI.  SOO)  and  vss  Imperator  only  in  the  more  special  setiae,  t» 
which  this  Dsme  was  certainly  purely  mlHtary  bnt  was  ■  mere  title. 
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•()  the  coDSiil  gave  way  to  the  Imperator ;  which  was  alsc 
dtatiDctlj  marked  externally  by  the  elevated  imperial  chair 
placed  between  the  two  oflicial  stmts  of  the  consul's.  The 
authority  of  the  Imperator  was  qualitatively  superitT  to  the 
consular-proconsular,  only  in  so  far  &a  the  former  was  not 
limited  as  respected  time  or  spac«  but  was  held  for  life  and 
heritable  and  operative  also  in  tho  capital;  as  the  Impe- 
rator could  not,  while  the  consul  could,  be  checked  by  col- 
leagues of  equal  power ;  and  as  all  the  lesLrictions  placed 
in  course  of  time  on  the  original  supreme  afiicinl  power — 
•specially  the  obliiiation  to  give  place  to  the  provocatio  and 
to  respect  the  advice  of  the  senate — did  not  apply  to  the 
Imperator. 

in  a  word,  this  new  office  of  Imperator  was  nothing  else 

than  the  primitive  regal  oRicc  ro«iitablished : 
Hamont  for  it  was  those  very  restrictions — lis  respected 
JlJ^,"*^     the  temporal  and  loeal  limitation  of  power,  the 

ci>lli.');iate  arranfrement,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  or  the  coiimiunity  that  was  neci-ssory  in  certain 
cases — which  distinguished  the  consul  from  the  king  (i.  323 
tt  §tq.).  There  is  hardly  a  trait  of  the  new  monarchy  which 
waa  not  found  in  the  old  :  the  union  of  the  supreme  military, 
judicial,  and  administrative  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince;  a  religious  presidency  over  the  commonwenllh  ;  the 
right  of  issuing  ordinances  with  binding  power ;  the  reduo 
tion  of  the  senate  to  a  council  of  state;  the  revival  of  the 
patriciate  and  of  thi^  praefecture  of  the  city ;  the  peculiar 
quasi-hereditary  character,  for  the  constitution  of  Caesar, 
exactly  like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  allowed  the 
monarch  to  nominate  his  successor  under  the  forms  of  adop 
tion.  But  still  more  striking  than  these  analogies  ii  he  in- 
ternal similarity  of  the  monarchy  of  Servius  TulliuR  and  the 
monarchy  of  Caesar ;  if  those  old  kinqs  of  Rome  with  all 
tbeir  plenitude  of  power  had  yet  been  sovereigns  of  a  free 
community  and  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  commons 
■gainst  the  nobility,  Caesar  too  had  not  come  to  destroy 
liberty  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  primarily  to  break  the  intolerabla 
jroke  of  the  aristocracy.    Nor  need  it  surpriae  u-  that  CMsar, 
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nnjtKiDg  but  m  poliHoal  anUqmr;,  mat  ImA  Sw  knAtl 
yviirs  to  find  tbe  model  fin-  a  new  ittfte;  Stt,  Mtfng  Mm*  At 
SKpreiiie  msgirtraoy  of  tbe  Romui  eotnrnomrMlth  lad  l» 
main«d  nt  all  time*  a  royalty  restrioted  hf  ft  Bombar  af 
sprcial  lawe,  the  idea  of  the  r^al  offica  itself  lad  hj  m 
means  become  obenlete.  At  Terj  varioua  period*  and  Ihn 
vcr/  diffuroQt  "^de*— in  the  re^bltcan  dktMmMp,  ia  tti 
det^'mviral  power,  in  (he  SuIIhi  regeoey — thra«  bad  bcaa 
even  during  the  republiaapffaaticalreciirrenM  to  It;  fadac4 
bj  a  certain  logical  neoeatl^,  whenever  an  exo^liOBd 
power  seemed  to  be  neededrtbe  nnlimHed  impirimmt,  whiA 
was  simply  nothing  elae  than  the  regal  power,  eame  iaM 
play  in  contradiatinction  to  tlie  ububI  limited  impariitm. 

Lastly,  outward  considerations  also  recommended  thii 
recurrence  to  the  former  royalty.  Mankind  liave  infinite 
difficulty  in  reaching  new  creations,  and  therefore  cherish  tbe 
once  developed  forma  as  sacred  heirlooms.  Annrdingly 
CacBor  very  judiciously  connected  himself  with  Serviui 
Tullius,  in  the  game  way  as  suhsequently  Charlemagne  con- 
nected himself  with  Caesar,  and  Napoleon  attempted  it 
least  to  connect  himself  with  Charlemagne.  He  did  ao,  not 
in  a  circuitous  way  and  secretly,  but,  aa  well  as  his  sue- 
cesBiiTS,  in  the  most  open  mnnuer  possible ;  it  was  indeed 
the  very  object  of  this  connection  to  find  a  clear,  national 
and  popular  form  of  expression  for  the  new  state.  From 
ancient  timea  there  stood  on  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  those 
seven  kings,  whom  the  conventional  hitstory  of  Rome  waa 
wont  to  bring  on  the  stage;  Coeaar  ordered  hia  own  to  be 
erected  beside  them  as  the  eighth.  He  appeared  publicly  iri 
the  costume  of  the  nid  kings  of  Alhn.  In  his  new  taw  as  to 
political  offenders  the  principal  variation  fh>ni  tliat  of  Sulla 
»fls,  ilmt  there  was  placed  alonfrsidc  of  the  naUonal  conimu- 
lilty,  and  on  a  kvc!  with  it,  the  Imperator  as  the  living  and 
prrsonat  expression  of  the  people.  In  the  furniula  used  fm 
politicnl  onths  there  was  added  to  the  Jovis  and  the  Penatea 
:if  the  R<imnn  people  the  Genius  of  the  Imperator.  Th* 
sntwnrd  badge  of  monarchy  waa,  according  to  the  view  cni 
ersally  difTised  in  antiquity,  the  image  of  Uie  monant  oi 
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u.  the  coiuB ;  from  the  year  710  the  head  &f  Caeaa* 

ftppoara  on  those  of  the  RomaD  state. 

There  could  accordingly  be  no  rampl^nt  at  least  on  the 
score  that  Caesar  left  the  public  in  the  dark  as  to  his  view 
<)f  his  position ;  aa  distinctly  and  as  forinally  as  possible  he 
;-ame  forward  not  merely  aa  monarch,  but  as  vorj-  riiiif;  of 
Uoinc.  It  is  possible  even,  although  itot  c;xactly  probable, 
at.d  at  any  rate  of  subordinate  importance,  that  he  hnd  it  in 
view  to  designate  his  official  power  not  with  the  new  name 
of  Imperator,  birt  directly  with  the  old  one  of  king.*  iivcn 
in  his  lifetime  many  of  his  enemifv  as  of  his  friends  were  ot 
opinion  that  he  intended  to  have  himself  eipiCHsly  nomi- 
nated king  of  Rome ;  several  indeed  of  his  moat  vetieraent 
adherents  sngfjeated  to  him  in  different  ways  and  fit  different 
times  that  he  should  assume  the  crown ;  moat  strikingly  of 
all,  Marcus  Antonius,  when  he  as  consul  offered  the  diadem 
to  Caesar  before  all  the  people  (15  Feb.  710). 
But  Caesar  rejected  these  propossis  without  e.\. 

*  On  this  question  diere  may  bo  difference  of  opinian;  the  hjpolheail 
bowerer  that  it  was  Caeear's  intention  to  rule  the  Romana  aa  Imperator, 
the  non-Rotnana  ss  Rex,  must  be  simplj  diamisaed.  It  is  based  Solely 
oa  the  sloTf  that  is  the  ultlng  of  the  seoate  in  wliich  C^iesar  was  asuusi- 
DBted  a  SibfUine  Dtleranae  vai  brought  fnmard  by  onn  of  the  pties^s  in 
charge  of  the  oracles,  Lndus  CotU,  to  tlia  vft'ect  iliut  the  Parthians 
oould  only  be  Tanquialied  by  a  "king,"  and  is  t'onsequence  of  this  llit 
resolution  was  adopted  lo  commit  to  Caesar  regal  pooer  OTer  the  Romtm 
provinces.  This  story  was  certainiy  in  circuktioti  immediniely  iifter 
Caesar's  death.  Bat  not  only  does  It  nowhere  find  ani  sort  of  tieii  to- 
direct  confirmation,  but  it  is  even  eipressty  pronounced  false  by  the 
OODteinponiry  Cicero  (Dt  IHv,  ii.  fil,  lit)  and  reported  by  ilic  later  hia- 
torian?,  esprcially  bj  Suetonius  (7S)  and  Dio  {ilir.  IS)  merely  as  a  ru- 
mour which  Ibcy  are  far  from  uishing  to  guarnutee;  nnd  it  ia  under 
•iich  oircumi'tarces  no  belter  accredited  b«  the  fact  of  Pln'arch  (Cue*. 
■ia  81;  Lrui.  10)  and  Appian  (J.  C.  ii.  110)  repealing  It  after  thrft 
■  ont.  the  former  by  way  of  anecdote,  the  Utter  metlioiliciiUy.  But  tlit 
Morf  IB  not  merely  unatleeled ;  it  is  abo  intrinsically  icnpossil^  Bfon 
kavlng  out  of  acuoimt  that  Cuesar  had  too  much  ioteltect  and  too  muoh 
political  tuct  to  decide  important  questions  of  slate  alter  the  oligarobis 
^bion  by  a  mroke  of  the  omcle-macbinery,  he  could  never  think  of 
tkw  formally  and  legally  splitdng  ap  the  state  which  he  wUl  ed  to  r» 
to*  to  a  levcL 
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ception  at  once,  If  he  U  tba  Mun«  dnw  took  step*  agitaM 
those  whu  made  use  of  theae  inddcnls  to  rniir  Hpoblioa 
opposition,  it  bf  no  means  foUowa  from  thia  that  he  waa  Ml 
in  eurneet  with  his  ngcotion;  and  as  liltle  han  proof  ban 
adduced  that  theae  inTttatiflns  took  place  at  his  Udding,  irith 
the  view  of  prqiaring  the  multitude  iur  the  onwooted  wf» 
tade  of  the  Roman  diadem.  It  may  have  been  tha  imealU 
&r  leal  of  vehement  adheranta  alone  that  oooauooad  AaN 
inddente ;  ii  may  be  also,  that  Caesar  merely  pannitt4d  or 
even  suggested  the  scene  with  Antoniits,  la  order  to  putaa 
end  in  as  marked  a  manner  aa  ponaiblu  to  the  iDOonTeoieat 
gossip  by  a  declinature  made  before  the  eyea  of  the  hni> 
geases  and  inserted  by  supreme. comnuuid  even  to  tha 
calendar  of  the  state.  The  probability  is  that  Caeaar,  who 
appreciated  alike  the  value  of  a  convenient  formal  dengue 
tion  and  the  antipathies  of  the  multitude  which  baten  more 
on  the  names  than  on  the  essence  of  things,  was  resolved  to 
avoid  the  name  of  king  as  tainted  with  an  ancient  curse  and 
as  more  ftkiniliar  to  the  Romans  of  his  time  when  applied  U> 
the  despots  of  the  East  than  to  their  own  Numa  and  Servius, 
and  to  appropriate  the  substance  of  royalty  under  the  title 
of  Imperator, 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  style  and  title,  the 

sovereign  ruler  was  there,  and  accordingly  the 
Bsru*"         court  established  itself  at  once  with  all  its  due 

aecompaniments  of  pomp,  insipidity,  and  emp^ 
ness.  Caeaar  appeared  in  public  not  in  the  robe  of  the  con- 
suls wltich  was  bordered  with  purple  stripes,  but  in  the  n>he 
wholly  of  purple  which  was  reckoned  in  antiquity  as  the 
proper  regnl  attire,  and  received,  seated  on  his  golden  chair 
md  without  rising  from  it,  the  solemn  procession  of  the ' 
senate.  The  festivals  in  his  honour  eomroemorative  of 
biithday,  of  victories,  and  of  vows,  tilled  the  calendar. 
When  Caesar  came  to  the  capital,  his  principal  wrvanta 
marched  forth  in  troops  to  great  distances  so  as  to  meet  and 
escort  him.  To  be  near  to  him  began  to  be  of  such  impos 
tance,  that  the  rents  rose  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  hi 
lived.      Personal   interviews  with  him  were  randei-ed  as 
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difficult  by  the  multitude  of  indiriiluAls  soliciting  tudiMw^ 
that  Oiesar  fbuud  himself  compelW  in  many  rss««  to  com 
municate  ercn  with  his  intimate  fricr.ds  tn  writing,  and  that 
persons  even  of  thf  highest  rank  bad  to  wait  for  hours  in  tiM 
inte^hamber.  Pe".iple  frit,  more  clearly  than  was  ajireeable 
to  Caeear  himself^  that  ihcy  no  longer  approachc<J  a  fcUow- 

citUen,  There  arose  a  nion.irehical  aristocracy, 
fstridui         which  was  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  once  new 

and  old,  and  which  hail  sprung  out  I'f  the  idea  of 
casting  into  the  shade  the  aristocracy  iif  the  oligarchy  liy 
that  of  royalty,  the  nobility  by  the  patriciate.  The  patrician 
body  still  siibsistod,  although  without  essential  privil^'i 
■a  an  order,  in  the  chanwjtcr  of  a  close  arislocrntlc  guild 
(i.  887) ;  but  as  it  could  receive  no  new  penUs  (i.  338)  it 
had  dwindled  away  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  <-enturies, 
ancl  in  the  time  of  Oaesar  there  were  not  more  th:in  fifti'on 
or  sixteen  patrician  genUt  still  in  existence,  Cai'sitr.  himself 
sprung  from  one  "f  them,  got  the  right  of  creating  new  p(^ 
trician  geitta  conferreil  on  the  Imperator  by  decree  of  tho 
people,  and  so  established,  in  contrast  to  the  repuhlicji:. 
nobility,  the  new  aristocracy  of  the  patriciate,  which  mos; 
nappily  combined  all  the  requisites  ofa  monarchical  aristofr 
racy — the  charm  of  antiquity,  entire  dependenoe  on  the  gOT- 
emment,  and  total  insignilicance.  On  all  sides  the  now 
Bovereignty  revealed  itaelf. 

Under  a  monarch  thus  practically  unlimited  tiiorc  could 
hardly  bo  room  for  a  constitution  at  all — siill  lees  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  hitherto  existing  commonwealth  based  on  (hn 
legal  co-operation  of  the  burgesses,  the  senate,  and  the  sev- 
eral magistrates.  Caesar  fully  and  definitely  n've.rted  to 
the  tradition  of  the  regal  period ;  the  burgess-assembly  re- 
mained— what  it  had  already  been  in  that  period— by  th# 
dde  of  and  with  the  king  the  supreme  and  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  poopK  the  senate  wai 
brought  back  to  its  original  destination  of  gi>/ing  advice  tc 
the  ruler  when  he  requested  it;  and  Instty  the  ruler  con 
cratrated  in  hia  person  anew  the  whole  mng^terial  an 
tbority,  so  that  there  existed  no  independent  etntM>flioial  b) 
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\m  aide  liny  more  than  by  the  Bid«  of  the  kin^s  of  the  ea 

In  li'glalatioii  the  democraiio  nuinsrch  adhpred   to  thi 

commsBt^  of  tbv  peopla  in  eoiijtMt  wM  At 
king  convoking  thsm  bnd  done  the  powM  ef^ngHtolk 
riigulsting  the  oommooweftltli  ^  «od  ha  had  Ua  uuutllyUii 
eniictments  rdg^darly  MoMiooad  bf  dearas  of  the  f^^fk 
Tlie  free  energy  aad  tbe  Biilb(»4ty  kalfottiif  IwlfpoMKl^ 
nhich  thti  yea  ar  nay  of  tboaa 
carried  with  it,  could  not  iiriiaad  be  I 
•o-called  contitia  of  this  period )  (he  oe-operatiot  o<  Ua 
burgesses  in  legialatioQ,  wkkh  in  tha  old  oanetitytki*  M 
been  extremely  limited  but  real  and  living,  waa  in  tbanew 
practically  an  unsubstantial  shadow.  There  waa  tbardbca 
no  need  uf  special  restrictive  measures  against  the  oumiba; 
mimy  years' experience  had  shown  that  every  goremmeDt 
—the  oligarchy  as  well  as  the  monareb— easily  kepcongood 
terms  with  thle  furmal  iiovereign.  These  Caesarian  oomitia 
were  an  iraportAnt  element  in  the  Caeaariau  system  and 
indirectly  of  practical  signiiioanoe,  only  in  so  &r  as  they 
served  to  retain  in  principle  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  to  constitute  an  energetic  protest  against  sultaniam. 
But  at  die  same  time — as  is  not  only  obvious  of  itselE 

but  is  also  distinctly  st^ed — tJie  utiier  maxim 

also  of  the  oldest  state  law  was  revived  by  Caesar 
himself,  and  not  merely  for  the  first  time  by  his  aucceoaors; 
viz.  that  what  the  supreme,  or  rather  scile,  magistrate  com' 
manda  is  unconditionally  valid  so  long  as  he  remains  in  oflice, 
and  that,  wliiie  legislation  no  doubt  belongs  only  to  the  kio^ 
and  the  burgessieB  in  concert,  the  royal  ediet  is  equivalent 
Ui  law  at  least  till  the  demission  of  its  author. 

While  the  democratic  king  thus  conceded  to  the  \vib. 
TbannKa  "luiiity  of  the  people  at  leant  a  formal  share  in 
Mib«««ufr  the  sovereignty,  it  was  by  no  means  hiaintentios 
uwnoa-         to  divide  his  authority  with  what  had  hitharte 

been  the  governiug  body,  the  ctdl^e  of  senators 
The  Mnate  of  Caesar  wns  to  be — iu  a  quite  different  waj 
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from  the  later  senate  of  Augustus — nothing  but  a,  suprema 
council  of  state,  which  he  maJe  usu  <if  for  siJ  vising  with  him 
beforehand  ns  to  laws,  and  for  ihu  issuing  of  tho  more  im- 
portant administrative  ordinances  through  it,  or  at  least 
under  its  nanie^for  cases  in  iact  occurred  where  decrees  of 
icnale  were  issued,  of  which  none  of  the  senators  recited  aa 
present  at  their  preparation  had  any  cognizance.  Thcrs 
were  no  material  difiicultiea  of  form  in  reducing  the  senate 
lo  itsoriginal  deliberative  position,  which  it  hod  overstepped 
more  de  facto  than  dtjurt;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  himself  from  practical  resistance,  fur  the  Komaa 
■enate  was  as  much  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  to 
Caesar  as  the  Attic  Areopagus  was  of  tho  opposition  to 
Pericles.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  number  of  senators, 
which  had  hitherto  amounted  at  most  to  six  hundred  in  its 
normal  condition  (iii.  434)  and  had  been  ^rrcatl/  reduced 
by  the  recent  crises,  wr3  raised  by  extraordinary  supplement 
to  nine  hundred;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  lieep  it  at  least 
up  to  this  mark,  the  number  of  quaestors  to  be  nominated 
annually,  that  is  of  members  annually  admitted  to  the 
senate,  was  raised  from  twenty  to  forty.*  The  extraordinary 
iUling  up  of  the  senate  was  undcituken  by  tho  monarch 
alone.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  additions  he  securt.'d  to 
himself  a  permanent  influence  through  tho  circumstance,  that 
the  electoral  colleges  were  bound  by  law  to  give  their  votes 
to  the  first  twenty  candidates  for  tlio  quaestorahip  who  wei-e 
provided  with  letters  of  reooinmendaiion  from  the  monarch ; 
besides,  the  crown  was  at  liberty  to  eonffr  the  honorary 
rights  attaching  to  the  quaestorsbip  or  to  any  ofIi<«  supcriur 
to  it,  and  consequently  a  seat  in  the  senate  in  particuliir,  by 
way  of  exception  evrn  on  individuals  not  i|iialiiicd.  Tiia 
selection  of  the  extraordinary  members  wiio  were  added 
.irtturally  fell  in  the  main  on  adherents  of  thu  new  order  of 
things,  and  introduced,  along  with  equites  of  respectable 
ataiiding,  various  dubious  and  pliibelau  personages  into  th« 

*  AMOrdiog  U  the  probable  estimate  formeri;  usamed  (Ifl.  434), 
tUi  would  ;Md  an  svenKO  igittCBSta  namlMr  of  fium  1000  to  laW 
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pruud  corpontion — former  Mnfttnra  who  hid  bsm  annl 
froin  the  roll  b;  the  oenaor  or  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  •  jndidd 
sentRiice,  fureigners  from  Bpain  and  Gmnl  who  had  to  noi 
extent  to  leun  tiieUr  Latin  in  the  wnate,  men  latelfmh 
altern  officera  who  had  not  prerioual/  reotived  flvcn  tb 
equestrian  ring,  eona  of  freedmen  or  <if  mdi  u  folknnd 
dishonourable  trades,  and  other  elonenta  of  s  like  kind. 
The  ezcluaive  (drdes  of  Hie  nobility,  to  whom  this  ohngi 
in  the  personal  oomposition  of  the  senate  naturallj  gars  tki 
bitterest  otienoe,  saw  in  it  an  Intentional  depredation  of  the 
ver;  institution  itself  Caesar  was  not  ctfMo  of  soek  a 
eelMeatrucUTe  policy  ;  be  waa  aa  determined  not  to  let  Irfra- 
■elf  be  governed  by  bis  coundl  aa  he  was  oonvinoed  of  Iks 
necessity  of  the  institute  in  itself  They  might  more  oome^ 
ly  have  discerned  in  this  proceeding  the  intention  of  the 
monarch  to  take  away  from  the  senate  its  former  cliaracter 
of  an  exclusive  representation  of  the  oligarchic  aristocracy, 
and  to  malie  it  once  more — what  it  had  been  in  the  regal 
period — a  state-council  representing  all  classes  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  state  through  their  most  intelligent  ele 
ments,  and  not  necessarily  excluding  the  man  of  humble 
birth  or  even  the  foreigner ;  just  aa  those  earliest  kings  it> 
troduced  non-buigesses  (i.  110,  119,  335),  Caesar  introduced 
non-Italians  into  his  senate. 

While  the  rule  of  the  nobility  was  tiins  set  aside  and  its 
existence  undermined,  and  while  the  senate  in 
2^!^f^  its  new  form  was  merely  a  tool  of  the  monarch, 
JJUJ^'"  autocracy  was  at  the  same  time  most  strictly 
carried  out  in  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  the  whole  executive  was  concentrste<) 
hi  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  First  of  all,  the  Imperatof 
naturally  decided  in  person  every  question  of  any  mnmeni. 
Caesar  was  able  to  carry  personal  government  to  an  extent 
which  wo  puny  men  can  hardly  conceive,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  exjiUIiied  solely  from  the  unparalleled  rapidity  and 
decision  of  his  working,  but  has  moreover  its  ground  in  i 
more  general  cause.  When  we  see  Caesar,  Sulla,  Goiiu 
Gracchus,   and    Reman    statesmen  in   general    di^Iaying 
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throughout  sti  activity  wtiich  transcendn  our  notions  of 
human  powers  of  working;,  the  reason  lies,  not  in  any  change 
that  human  nuture  has  undergone  since  that  time,  but  io 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  sinc^  then  in  the  organize 
tion  of  the  household.  The  Roman  house  was  a  machine, 
[n  which  even  the  intelloctual  powers  of  the  slaves  and 
ftvedmen  yielded  their  produce  to  the  master;  a  master, 
who  knew  how  to  govern  these,  worked  as  it  were  with 
oountless  minds.  It  was  the  beau  ideal  of  bureaucratic 
centrali&ition ;  which  our  counting-house  system  8trive« 
indeed  zealously  to  imitate,  but  remains  as  fur  behind  the 
prototype  as  the  modem  power  of  capital  is  inferior  to  the 
ancient  system  of  slavery.  Caesar  knew  liow  to  profit  by 
this  advant^e;  wherever  any  post  demnndud  spacial  confi- 
dence, we  see  him  filling  it  up  on  principle — so  far  as  other 
considerations  at  all  permit — with  his  slaves,  freedmen,  or 
clients  of  humble  birth.  Hia  works  as  a  whole  show  what 
8  like  his  could  accomplish  with  such  an 
jestion,  how  the  details  of  these 
marvellous  feats  were  achieved,  we  have  no  adequate 
answer.  Bureaucracy  resembles  a  manufactory  also  in  this 
respect,  that  the  work  done  does  not  appair  as  that  of  the 
individuals  who  have  worked  at  it,  but  as  that  of  the  iiianu- 
&ctory  which  stamps  it.  This  much  only  is  quite  clear, 
that  Cae-sar  had  no  helper  at  all  in  his  work  who  exerted  a 
personal  influence  over  it  or  was  even  so  much  as  initiated 
into  the  whole  plan ;  he  was  not  only  the  sole  master-work- 
man, but  he  worked  also  without  skilled  associates,  merely 
with  common  labourers. 

With  respect  to  details  as  a  matter  of  course  iu  strictly 
political  affiiirs  Cafsar  avoided,  so  far  as  was  at  all  possible, 
any  delegati'm  of  his  functions.  Where  it  was  inevitable, 
u  especially  when  durin;^  his  frequent  absence  from  Rome 
he  had  need  of  a  higher  organ  there,  the  person  destined  foi 
this  purpose  was,  aignificautly  enough,  not  the  legal  deputy 
of  the  monarch,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  but  a  confidant 
without  officially  recognized  jurisdiction,  usually  Caesar*! 
baitkeT  the  cunning  and  pliant  Phoeni<nan  meroliant  Lunnt 
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Contelhia  B«lb<u  from  Oadw, 
!7tel^      t>i'">  Cmmt  wh  ftbore  ^  nrafnl  to  i 

kaya  of  tba  >tat»diMt— which  ths  MoHa  ttt 
HlipropriaUd  to  itself  after  the  &U  of  the  reg^  powar,iBl 
by  meane  of  which  it  had  poasteaed  itaelf  of  the  goTarsawrt 
— and  to  tuitniat  tbeat  only  to  thvae  avrraota  who  wUh  ibife 
persons  were  abaolutelj  and  exolunvdy  derotsd  U>  Um. 
In  respect  of  mmerahip  indeed  the  private  mcaaa  of  tW 
monRrch  remained,  of  course  strictly  separate  froB  iht 
property  of  the  state ;  but  Cfccear  took  in  hand  the  aAmtaa^ 
tration  of  the  whole  fin«nni*1  and  m<»etar7  ajstem  of  Ihi 
state,  and  condnoted  it  entu^jr  in  the  my  in  vUoh  ba  aid 
the  Roman  grandees  generally  were  wont  to  "f^gt  At 
administration  of  their  own  means  and  snbstanoe.  For  Ai 
future  the  levying  of  the  provinoisl  revenues  and  in  the  mA 
also  the  msnofiement  of  the  coinage  were  entrusted  to  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  Imperator,  and  m«n  of  tht 
senatorial  order  were  excluded  from  it— a  momentovs  st^ 
out  of  which  grew  in  course  of  time  the  important  class  of 
procurators  and  the  '  imperial  household.' 

Of  the  governorships  on  the  other  hand,  which,  after  they 

had  handed  their  financial  business  over  to  tin 
nrnaor-        new  imperial  tax-receivers,  were  still  more  thsa 
''*'  they    had    formerly    bettn    essentially    military 

commands,  that  of  Egypt  alone  was  transferred  to  the  ina» 
arch's  own  retainers.  The  country  of  the  Nile,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  geographically  isolated  and  politically  centnt 
ised,  was  better  fitted  than  any  other  district  to  break  off 
permanently  under  un  able  le&der  from  the  central  power 
as  the  atti-mpta  which  had  repeatedly  been  made  by  haid- 
pressed  Italian  psrty-chiefs  to  establish  themselves  then 
during  the  recent  crisis  sufficiently  proved.  Probably  it 
Aoa  simply  this  ccmsiderstiiin  that  induced  (Jneear  not  U 
declare  the  land  formally  a  province,  but  to  tolerate  \kt 
romparativxly  harmless  I^idae  there;  and  certainly  fei 
this  reason  the  legions  stationed  in  Egypt  were  oct  n 
trusted  to  a  man  iKOuugiug  ti>  the  senate  or  in  other  wordi 
10  the  former  government,  but  this  command  wna,  just  llkf 
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tbe  [>ostB  of  tox-receiverx,  treiited  as  a  meniitl  ofHce  (p.  516), 
In  general  however  tbe  consideration  had  weight  with  Cafr 
•ar,  that  the  soldiers  of  Rome  should  not,  like  those  of  . 
Oriental  kiiiga,  be  commanded  by  lackeys.  It  remained  tha 
rule  to  eiitriiRt  the  more  important  govtrnnrships  to  thosE 
vho  had  been  conauls,  the  less  important  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors ;  and  once  more,  instead  of  the  five  years'  in- 
^  terval  prescribed  by  the  law  of  703  (p.  391),  the 

cuniin^icement  of  the  governorship  wus  in  the 
Ucient  fashion  directly  annexed  to  the  close  of  the  oHicial 
fnoctions  in  the  oity.  On  the  other  hand  the  diatribution 
fd  the  prurinces  an^ong  the  qualified  candidates,  which  had 
hitherto  been  arranged  sometimes  by  decree  of  the  people 
or  senate,  sometimes  by  concert  among  the  niagistratcs  or 
by  lot,  passed  to  the  monarch.  And,  as  tbe  consuls  were 
frequently  induced  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  make  room  for  after-elected  consuls  (romvles  tuf- 
feeti) ;  as,  moreciver,  the  number  of  praetors  annually 
Dominated  was  raised  from  eight  to  sixter'n,  and  the  nomina 
tiun  of  half  of  them  was  entrusted  to  the  Imperatur  in  the 
«ame  way  as  that  of  the  half  of  the  quaestors ;  and,  lastly, 
me  there  was  reserved  to  the  Imperator  thu  right  of  nomi- 
naUng,  if  not  titular  couanls,  at  any  rate  titular  praetors  and 
titular  quaestors  ;  Cnesar  secured  ii  sufficient  number  of  can- 
didates acceptable  t<i  him  for  filling  up  the  governorships, 
Tlieir  recall  remained  of  onursc  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
regent  as  well  aa  thirir  nomination ;  as  a  rule  it  was  assumed 
that  the  consular  governor  should  not  remain  more  than  two 
yemra,  nor  the  praetorian  more  than  one  year,  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

TjUtly,  so  far  as  concerns  the  administration  of  the  city 

which  was  his  capital  and  residence,  tbe  Imperii 
SSbIbI*-  tor  evidently  intended  for  a  time  U>  entj-ust  tbi» 
^^^       also  to  magistiates  similarly  nominat^'d  by  him. 

He  revived  the  old  city-lieutenancy  of  the  regal 
period  (i,  68);  on  different  occasions  he  committed  during 
his  absence  the  administration  of  the  capital  to  one  or  moi'c 
■iich  lieutenants  nominated  by  him  without  ooasulliHg  tht 
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people  and  for  an  indefinite  period,  wIm  united  in  iImiiiiJHI 
the  funciians  of  all  tlie  adoaioiitntiTs  nugtatratM  and  pa* 
sessed  oven  the  right  of  ooioing  money  with  titeir  owe 
oame,  although  of  couna  nut  witli  their  own  e^f.  k 
707  and  In  the  fint  nine  months  of  709  tha* 
were^  moreover,  neither  praetora  not  enrale 
attdiles  nor  quMetora ;  the  consuls  too  were  nominated  in 
the  former  year  only  towards  its  dose,  and  in  the  latter 
Caesar  was  even  oonsul  without  a  oolleagu^  Thla  looks  at 
tt^ether  like  an  attempt  to  revlre  completely  the  old  mgil 
authority  within  the  raty  of  Rome^  as  far  as  the  timite  «■• 
joined  by  the  damocratio  paat  of  the  new  monarch;  in 
other  words,  of  magiatratea  additional  to  the  king  hlmsiit 
to  allow  only  the  prefeot  of  the  dty  during  the  king's  d^ 
sence  and  the  tribunes  and  plebeian  aedilea  appointed  fcr 
protecting  popular  freednm  to  continue  in  eziatetice,  and  to 
abolish  the  consulship,  the  censorship,  the  praetorahip,  the 
ourule  aedileship  and  the  quaestorship.*  But  Caesar  sdIv 
sequently  departed  from  this ;  he  neither  accepted  the  mjal 
title  himself,  nor  did  he  cancel  tho.'w  renerable  names  inter- 
woven with  the  glorious  history  of  the  republic.  1^  eoit 
sills,  praetors,  aediles,  tribunes,  and  quaestors  reteined  sub- 
stantially their  previous  formal  powers ;  nevertheless  thur 
position  was  totally  altered.  It  was  the  political  idea  lyhig 
at  the  foundation  of  the  republic  that  the  Ronian  emjnre 
was  identified  with  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  consistenoy 
with  it  the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  capital  were  treated 
throughout  as  magistrates  of  the  empire.  In  the  mooarcby 
of  Caesar  tliat  view  and  this  conaequence  of  it  fell  into 
nbt'yance ;  the  mogistratss  of  Rome  formed  theuoeforth  raij 
the  tirst  among  the  many  munidpalitiea  of  the  empire,  and 
the  consulship  in  particular  became  a  purely  titular  post, 
which  preserved  a  certain  practical  importance  only  in  vii^ 

■  HooM  socordinglj  the  eaudons  tunu  of  exprcoaion  on  th«  imo- 
lioD  of  th«ae  magiilraaies  in  CseMr's  lawg;  eiun  cnuor  aliim*  qiA 
HK^Utratm  Romae populi cenMum  agel  (C.  Jid.  Mim.  1.  144);  praOti 
fiM  giiti  Roma*  iurt  daatndo  pratrrit  (L  RiAr.  often)  ;  fumtmtr  i» 
Imtit  yanM  a<rario  pratrrit  (^L.JiU,  mmt  1.  87  eto.'i. 
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tue  of  the  revnrsiua  of  a  higher  govemoiship  annexed  to  it 
The  &te,  which  the  Roman  cominuDity  had  been  wont  to 
prepare  for  the  vanquished,  now  by  means  of  Caesar  liefel 
it«elf ;  its  sovareignty  over  the  Roman  umpire  waa  converted 
into  u  limited  rommunal  freedom  within  the  Roman  statEk 
That  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  the  praetors  and 
quaeslOD  waa  doubled,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the 
same  course  was  followed  with  the  plt-beian  aedilea,  to 
whom  two  new  "  corn-aediles  "  (aediles  Cerialet)  were  added 
to  superintend  the  supplies  of  the  capitul.  The  appoint- 
ment to  ihose  offices  remained  with  the  commimity,  and  was 
subject  to  no  restriction  as  respected  the  ctnsuls,  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  plebeian  aediles ;  we  have  already  Ad- 
verted to  the  fact,  that  the  linperator  reserved  a  right  of 
proposal  binding  on  the  electors  ns  regards  the  half  of  the 
praetors,  curule  aediles,  and  quaestors  to  be  annually  nomi- 
nated. In  general  the  ancient  and  sfci-ed  palladia  of  popu 
lar  freedom  were  not  touched;  which,  of  cout^e,  did  not 
prevent  the  individual  refractory  tribune  of  the  people  from 
being  seriously  interfered  with  and,  in  fact,  deposed  iuid 
erased  from  the  roll  of  senators. 

As  the  Imperator  was  thus,  for  all  the  more  general  and 
more  important  questions,  his  own  mini.ster ;  as  he  control- 
led the  finances  by  his  servants,  and  the  army  by  his  adju- 
tants ;  as  the  old  republican  state- magistracies  were  again 
converted  into  municipal  magistracies  of  the  city  of  Rome; 
and  OS  in  addition  to  all  this  he  acquired  the  right  of  him- 
nif  nominating  hia  sjoccssor — ths  autocracy  was  aulliciently 
established. 

In  the  spiritual,  hierarchy  on  the  other  hand  Caesar,  al- 
though be  issued  a  detailed  law  respecting  thta 
JJJ^!^-  portion  of  the  state-economy,  made  no  material 
alteration,  except  that  he  attached  the  supren-.e 
ponUficate  and  the  augurship  to  the  persi)n  of  the  regent; 
•nd,  partly  in  uonnection  with  thia,  one  new  stall  was  crea- 
ted in  each  of  the  three  supreme  colleges,  and  three  new 
Italia  in  the  fourth  college  of  the  banquet-masters.  If  the 
BoDun  BUte-hierarohy  had  hitherto  served  at  a  support  to 
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the  ruling  Jiguefay,  it  might  naaim 
tervioe  tn  the  new  monarohjr.  Hm  oonaerTBtira 
policy  of  tho  wntte  wu  tnoflfwrad  to  the  i^aw  Idngi  of 
Bome;  whan  tho  Btriotljr  <)OiMBr*«tiv«  Vuro  paUiiM 
ftbout  this  tinw  hii  Antiquitiea  of  Dirine  llu^i,**  tfat 
(reat  funcUunenbd  repoaitory  of  RonoMi  rtit^thBology,  k 
oould  dedicate  it  to  the  Amb/ra  Jfitnmw  CaeMV.  IW  Uht 
lustre  which  the  trorahip  nf  Jorla  ma  atall  able  to  impait 
■hone  ruund  the  newlj  Mtabltahad  throne  ;  and  tiw  old  »■ 
tionot  Ikilh  became  Id  ita  laatst^aa  thaiaatnuuMitof  aCW 
BBrion  papacy,  which,  howerer,  was  ttora  the  outsat  hat 
hollow  and  feeble. 

Iq  judinnl  matters,  first  of  ail,  the  old  regftl  jnriadtaUai 
was  r»«stablisbed.  As  the  king  had  orf^nalljr 
^2£JJ^.  been  judge  in  criminal  and  dril  eauaoa,  witboat 
being  legally  bound  in  the  former  to  respect  bd 
appeal  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  people,  or  in  tbt 
latter  to  commit  the  decision  of  the  question  In  dispute  to 
jurymen ;  so  Caesar  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  c^iitri 
oausen  as  well  as  private  processes  for  sole  and  final  decdskn 
to  his  own  bar,  and  disposing  of  them  in  the  event  of  fait 
presence  persanally,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  by  the  city- 
lieutenant.  In  fact  we  find  him,  quite  afW  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  kings,  now  sitting  in  judgment  publiely  in  th« 
Forum  of  the  capital  on  Roman  burgesses  accus  d  of  high 
treason,  now  holding  a  judicial  inquiry  in  his  house  regard- 
ing  the  cliunt  princes  accused  of  the  lilce  crime ;  so  that  Uw 
only  privii^o,  which  the  Roman  burgesses  had  as  compared 
with  the  other  subjects  of  the  king,  seems  to  have  oonsisted 
in  the  publicity  of  the  judicial  procedure.  But  this  raeus- 
dtated  supremo  jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  although  Caeaar 
diKhorged  its  duties  with  impartiality  and  oare,  could  only 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  find  practical  application  Ie 
exoeplioual  cases. 

For  thii  usual  procedure  In  criminal  and  civil  causes  tbs 
■attntko  former  republican  mode  of  administering  justia 
^^  was    substantially   retained.      &iminal    caoni 

>4v-Bif        were  stjll  disposed  of  as  formerly  heton  lb 
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t«aonof  diiferent  jury -com  missions  entitled  to  deal  with 
'™"™  the  seTeral  crimes,  dvil  causes  partly  buforo  the 

ci>urt  of  inheritance  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  of  the 
eentmnviri,  partly  before  the  single  jwAVm;  the  supcrinten 
dence  of  judicial  proceedings  was  as  formerly  conduL-ted  in 
the  capital  chiefly  by  the  praetors,  in  the  provinces  by  the 
guvemors.  Political  crimes  too  continued  even  under  the 
monarchy  to  be  referred  to  a  jury-commission;  the  new 
ordinance,  which  Caesar  issued  respecting  them,  spccilied  the 
acts  le-gally  punishable  with  precision  and  in  o  liberal  spirit 
which  excluded  all  prosecution  of  opinions,  and  it  HxcA  aa 
the  penalty  not  death,  but  biinishmcnt.  As  respects  the 
selection  of  the  jurymen,  whom  tho  senatorial  party  desired 
to  see  chosen  exelusively  from  the  senate  and  the  strict 
Graeehans  exclusively  from  the  equestrian  order,  Caesar, 
feithtni  to  the  principle  of  reconciling  the  parties,  left  tins 
matter  on  the  footing  of  the  compromise-law  of  Cotta 
(p.  122),  but  with  the  modification— for  which  the  way  was 
probably  prepared  by  the  law  of  Pompeius  of  699  (p.  388) — 
that  the  trihxini  aerarii  who  came  from  the  hiwer  ranks  of 
the  people  were  set  aside;  s<)  that  there  was  established  a 
rating  for  jurymen  of  at  least  400,000  sesterces  (£4,000), 
and  senators  and  equites  now  divided  tho  lunctions  of  jury- 
men which  had  so  long  been  an  apple  of  discord  between 
them. 

The  relations  of  the  regal  and  the  republican  jurisdiction 
were  on  the  whole  co-ordinate,  so  that  any  cause  might  be 
initiated  as  well  before  tiie  king's  bar  as  before  the  com 
petent  republican  tribunal,  the  latter  of  course  in  the  event 
of  collision  giving  way  ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  oue  or  the 
olher  tribunal  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  cause  was 
thereby  finally  disposed  of.  But  in  another  way  the  new 
Appeal  ID  '''"S  *<^q"»f  d  tlie  power  of  revising  under  certain 
ttc^Buv-  circumstances  a  judicial  sentence.  The  tribune 
of  the  people  might  interfere  so  as  to  cancel- 
like  any  other  official  act — the  sentence  pronounced  by 
jurymen  under  the  direction  of  a  magistrate ;  unlcM  wfaer* 
qMciftl  exceptional  Iftws  excluded  the  tribunicinn  interoeaaion 
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— ^which  waa  tha  cue  with  the  jury-ocarts  of  As  c 
and  of  the  diflerent  criminal  oomminitRW  i 
recent  laws.  With  the  exception  of  theM 
ingty,  the  Impentor  might  hj  viitoe  of  hb  i 
power  annul  any  judgment  of  jurymen,  and  partioulMl j  nj 
decision  in  the  ordmsry  prirate  prooen  Iwfora  aril  yajiam, 
and  might  then  by  virtue  of  hie  aupreme  judicial  prerapMiTC 
order  the  cauae  to  be  diaouaaed  anen  before  himadf.  Tkm 
Caesar  established,*  by  the  aide  of  hia  r^al  tribmial  of  £n* 
and  aole  jurisdiction  which  waa  coordinate  with  the  fimav 
ordinary  tribunals,  a  r^al  appellate  juriadidion;  aid 
thereby  originated  the  legal  form  of  appeal  to  •  Gonii  of 
higher  resort,  which  was  thoroughly  fiireign  to  the  ctrikt 
procedure,  and  which  was  to  be  ao  important  fiv  the  ia» 
ceeding,  and  even  for  modem,  time& 

Certtunly  theee  innovations,  the  most  important  of  which 

—the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  appeal- 
tin  judi-  cannot  oven  be  reckoned  absolutely  an  improve 
^„  ment,  by  no  means  healed  thoroughly  the  evils 

from  which  the  Roman  administration  of  justice 
was  Buffering.  Criminal  procedure  cannot  be  sound  in  any 
slave  state,  inasmuch  as  the  task  of  proceeding  against  slavw 
lies,  if  not  dtjure,  at  least  dt  facto  in  the  liands  of  the  maatcf. 
The  Roman  nnaster,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  punished 
throughout  the  crime  of  his  serf,  not  as  a  crime,  but  only  ao 
&r  as  it  rendered  the  slave  useless  or  disagreeable  to  him; 
slave  criminals  were  merely  drafted  off  somewhat  like  oxen 
addicted  to  goring,  and,  as  the  latter  were  sold  to  ths 
butcher,  so  were  the  former  sold  to  the  fighling-I>ooth.  But 
even  the  criminal  procedure  against  free  men,  which  had 
been  from  the  outset  and  always  in  great  part  continued  to 
be  a  political  process,  had  omiJst  the  disorder  of  the  laM 
generations  become  transformed  from  s  grave  lawsuit  into 
a  faction-fi^ht  to  be  fought  nut  by  means  of  favour,  mooej, 

■  Theso  ruUa  certsinly  uuinot  be  f^illj  pro*«d  to  have  existed  aa 
tenor  U>  Augtutm ;  bat,  aa  all  ihe  sloments  of  Uiis  remukable  JncHaU 
rsTomi  ue  implied  Id  tlie  powers  of  ths  Impentor  ■■  artaaged  bf 
C«es>r,  ve  mny  bs  nVo'^  to  refer  Ibcir  origia  to  him. 
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ftnd  violcDce,  Hie  blame  rented  jointi;  on  all  tliat  took 
part  in  it,  on  the  magistrates,  the  jury,  the  parties,  even  th< 
public  who  were  spectators ;  but  the  most  incurable  wounds 
were  inQict«d  on  justice  by  the  doings  of  the  advocates.  In 
proportion  as  the  parasitic  plant  of  Roman  forensic  cloi|iieucfl 
llourished,  all  positive  ideas  of  right  became  broken  np; 
and  the  distinction,  so  difficult  of  apprehension  bj  the  public, 
between  opinion  and  evidence  was  in  reality  expelled  fi'oin 
the  Roman  criminal  practice.  "  A  plain  simple  defenduni ," 
Mtya  a  Roman  advocate  of  much  experience  at  this  period, 
"  may  be  accused  of  any  crime  at  pleasure  which  he  has  or 
has  not  committed,  nnd  will  be  certainly  condemned." 
Numerous  pleadin^^s  in  criminal  causes  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  this  epoch ;  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which 
makes  even  a  serious  attempt  to  fix  the  crime  in  question 
and  to  put  into  proper  shape  the  prouf  or  con nterp roof.* 
That  the  contemporary  civil  procedure  was  likewise  in 
various  respects  unsound,  we  need  scarcely  mention  ;  it  too 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  party  politics  mixed  up  with 
all  things,  as  fur  instance  in  the  process  of  Publius  Quinctius 
(671 — 6T3),  where  the  most  contradictory  di> 
cisions  were  given  according  as  Ciima  or  Sulla 
had  the  ascendancy  in  Rome ;  and  the  advocates,  frequently 
Qon-juriBts,  produced  here  also  intentionally  and  unintea- 
lionally  abundance  of  confusion.  But  it  was  implied  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  purty  mixed  itaelf  up  with  such 
matters  ooly  by  way  of  exception,  and  that  here  the  quibbles 
of  advocates  oould  not  so  rapidly  or  so  deeply  break  up  the 
ideas  of  right;  accordingly  the  civil  pleadings  which  we 
a  from  this  epoch,  while  not  according  to  our  stricter 
I  efiectivo  compositions  for  their  purpose,  are  yet  ol 

*  JIhm  atim  Muito,  m;i  Cioero  ia  bis  treitisn  De  Oraiore  (ii.  i% 
17S),  pttmaril;  with  reference  to  criminal  triala,  Aomint*  i-adifont  itlio 
■>(t  amort  out  eupidUate  out  iraevndia  aui  dolore  a'U  laelilia  aul  tpe  out 
jimnrf  out  trrar*  mit  ciiqva  permotUmt  mtnlit,  quam  »erilalf  out  pra» 
wm  iyin  ant  inrit  nimna  aliipia  aut  nidieii /iiriniila  ant  Itgihta.  On  Ihi* 
•aaordin^j  ars  tcnvAtA  ibe  fiirther  initmcllonf  wbMi  ha  glvas  fm 
<M  aiileriiig  on  tluir  profeiiiou. 
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■  &r  less  libellous  And  ftr  mora  juristla  ci 
(Mat4:niporarjr  speeches  In  crimlnsi  eeosM;  If  Cbenr  pM^ 
mitted  the  curb  Imposed  on  the  eloquence  of  minOUm  If 
Pompcius  (p.  392)  to  ramsiD,  or  eren  rendered  it  imk 
Bcveri;,  there  iras  at  least  nothing  lost  hj  this;  md  mock 
was  gained,  when  better  selected  and  bottar  Miperintaided 
magistrates  and  jurymen  wore  nominttted  and  the  ftipaMi 
oorruptioD  and  intimidation  of  the  ooorta  cama  lo  iB  aal. 
bur,  the  sacred  senss  of  r^t  and  the  rannnoe  for  tba  kv, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  dtatroy  to  the  tntoda  of  Ike  mrititei^ 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reproduce.  llHnigh  the  legidatat 
did  away  with  Tartoas  abuses,  he  oould  not  henl  Oi»  root  of 
the  evil ;  and  It  mtftfat  be  doubted  whether  Ume.  wfaiefe  em 
tveryching  curable,  would  in  this  ease  bring  r«lief. 

The  Roman  military  system  of  this  period  iraa  nearlj 
In  the  BAme  condition  as  the  Oartli^iDian  at  the 
R!^^.„      time  of  Hannibal.     The  goreming  clasaes  fiir^ 
^^i^  nishod  only  the  officers ;  the  subjects,  ptebetiM 

and  provindals,  formed  the  army.  The  geuenl 
was,  financially  and  militarily,  almost  independent  ttf  ths 
central  government,  and,  whether  in  fortune  or  misfortunt, 
substantially  letl  to  himself  and  to  the  resources  of  hin  pro** 
ince.  Qvic  and  even  national  spirit  hod  vanished  from  ths 
army,  and  the  etprit  de  corps  was  alone  left  as  a  bond  of 
inward  union,     l^e  army  hod  ceased  to  be  « 


)  of  the  commonwealth  ;  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  had  ve 

i"  will  of  its  own,  but  it  was  doubtless  able  to  adopt  thatof 
the  master  who  wielded  it;  in  a  military  point  of  view  h 
sank  under  the  ordinary  miserable  leaders  intuadisorganiaed 
useless  rabble,  but  under  a  right  general  it  attained  a  milt- 
tary  perfection  which  the  burgess  army  could  never  rewiL 
Tlie  class  of  officers  especially  had  deeply  degenerated.  TV 
higher  ranks  senators  and  equltes,  grew  more  and  mora 
unused  to  arms.  While  formerly  there  had  been  a  zeaioa 
conipetition  for  the  posts  of  staff  officers,  now  every  man  of 
equestrian  rank,  who  chusu  to  serve,  was  sure  of  a  militar) 
taribunesbip,  and  several  of  these  posts  had  even  to  be  fiUad 
with  men  of  humbler  rank ;  and  any  man  of  quality  «t  aD 
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who  still  xerTtd  aought  at  least  to  finish  his  term  of  servlca 
in  Sicily  or  some  other  provincn  where  he  was  sure  not  tn 
&ce  the  enemy,  OfHcers  of  ordinary  bravery  and  efficiuncj 
were  stared  at  as  prodigies  ;  as  to  Pnmpuiiis  espuci fitly,  his 
contemporaries  practised  a  military  idolatry  which  in  avvrj 
r«sp»it  compromised  them.  The  stafT,  as  a  rule,  gave  ttis 
signal  tor  desertion  and  for  mutiny  ;  in  spite  of  the  ciilpaUa 
indulgence  of  the  coiumandeia  proposals  for  the  cashiering 
of  officers  of  rank  were  daily  occurrences.  We  still  possess 
the  picture — drawn  not  without  irony  by  Caesar's  own  hand 
— of  thu  state  of  matti;ra  at  his  head  quarters  when  onlers 
were  given  to  march  against  Ariovistus,  of  the  cursing  and 
weeping,  and  preparing  of  testaments,  and  presenting  even 
of  requcsto  for  furlough.  In  the  soldiery  not  a  trace  of  the 
better  classes  could  any  longer  be  discovered.  In  law  the 
genera!  obligation  to  bear  arms  still  suiisisted  ;  but  the  levy 
took  place  in  the  most  irregular  and  imfalr  manner ;  numer- 
ous persons  liable  to  serve  were  wholly  passed  over,  while 
those  once  li:vied  were  retained  thirty  years  and  Uingor 
bfjieath  the  eagles.  The  l&iman  Ijurgess-cavalry  now  merely 
vegetated  as  a  sort  of  mounted  noble  guard,  whose  perfumed 
cavaliers  and  exquisite  higlL-bred  horses  only  played  a  part 
in  the  festivals  of  the  capital ;  the  so-called  burgoss-infantry 
was  a  troop  of  mercenaries  swept  together  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  bui'gcss-population ;  the  Hulijecta  furnished  the 
eavalry  and  the  light  troops  exclusively,  and  came  to  be 
more  and  more  extensively  employed  also  in  the  infantry. 
The  poste  of  centurions  in  the  legions,  on  which  in  the  mode 
of  warfare  of  that  time  the  efficiency  of  the  divisions  eesen- 
^ally  depended,  and  to  which  according  to  the  national 
militBry  constitution  the  soldier  served  his  way  upward 
with  the  pike,  were  now  not  merely  regularly  conferred  ao 
wording  to  favour,  but  were  not  unfrequently  sold  to  ths 
bijjhest  bidder.  In  tonse^juence  of  the  bad  fuiancial  man* 
tgement  of  the  gjvemraent  and  the  venality  and  frand  of 
Jhe  great  niajcriiy  of  the  magistrates,  the  payment  of  ths 
soldiers  was  extremely  defective  and  irregular. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  the  ordi 
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Dtrj  course  of  thing*  the  Roman  amdei  {riTIaged  lite  pravli 
rials,  mutinied  againat  their  offioen,  and  ran  off  in  {  nana 
'if  the  enemjr ;  Instanoea  ooourred  where  ooaaideimble  anah% 
such  aa  the  Maoedonian  arm j  of  Plao  in  MT  (pL 
S63),  were  withoat  any  proper  deftat  nttntj 
Tained,  aimply  by  this  mieoooduct.  Capable  leaden  on  tliF 
ether  hand,  audi  -as  Pompehu,  Caeaar,  Gtabinio^  formad 
InubtlesBoutof  the  existing  msterialg  able  aadaffideD^and 
to  some  extent  exemplary,  armiea ;  hut  tbeae  armtea  belonged 
fitr  more  to  their  general  than  to  the  commonwealth.  Ilieidfl 
more  complete  decay  of  the  Roman  marine—which,  more- 
over, had  remidned  an  objeet  of  antipathy  to  tlie  Roman 
and  had  never  been  fiilly  nadonsliied— acareely  reqnbai  lo 
be  mentioned.  Here  too,  in  all  dirertions,  everythii^  thai 
oould  be  ruined  had  been  reduced  to  min  under  the  dtigw 
(jilc  gnvemmenb 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Roman  military  system  by 
Itenarn-  Caesar  was  subBtantially  limited  to  the  tighten- 
nin^Mi  ing  and  strengthening  of  the  reins  of  disdpline^ 
whi<di  had  t>een  relaxed  under  the  negligent  and 
incapable  supervision  previously  subsisting.  "Rte  Roman 
military  system  seemed  to  him  nuther  to  need,  Bur  to  he 
capable  of,  radical  reform  ;  he  accepted  the  elenaents  of  the 
army,  just  as  Hannibal  had  aooepted  them,  llie  enactment 
of  his  municipal  ordinance  that,  in  order  to  the  holding  ofa 
municipal  magistracy  or  sitting  in  the  municipal  ooundl 
before  the  thirtieth  year,  three  years'  service  on  horsehaEk 
— that  is,  as  officer — or  sis  years'  servioe  on  foot  should  ha 
required,  proves  indeed  that  he  wished  to  attract  the  better 
classes  to  the  army  ;  but  it  proves  with  eqnal  deamesa  that 
amidst  the  ever-increasing  prevalence  of  an  unwarlike  s^it 
in  the  nation  he  himself  held  it  no  longer  possible  to  assoo> 
ate  thd  holding  of  an  honorary  office  with  the  fiilfilment  of 
the  time  of  service  unoonditionally  ss  hitherto.  Thia  vcty 
circumstance  serves  to  explain  why  Caeaar  made  no  attempt 
to  re-cstabliBh  the  Roman  burgeas-cavalry.  The  levy  wik 
beMer  arranged,  the  time  of  service  was  regulated  and 
abridged ;  otherwiae  matters  remained  on  the  footing  thai 
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the  infantry  of  the  line  were  raised  chiefly  from  the  lower 
aiders  of  the  Roman  burgesses,  the  cavalry  nni  the  light 
infantry  from  the  other  subjects.  That  nothing  was  done 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  fleet,  is  snrprising. 

It  was  an  innovation — hazardous  beyond  doubt  even  in 
Foraiim  ^^^  *'^"  '■'^  '^^  author — to   which   the  untnist- 

•«™-  worthy  t;haracter  of  the  cavalry  furnished  by  the 

subjects  compelled  him  (p.  326),  ihat  Caesar  foi 
the  first  time  deviated  from  the  old  Roman  system  of  never 
fighting  with  mercenaries,  and  incorporated  in  the  cavalry 
hired  foreigners,  especially  Germans.  Another  innovation 
Ad'Diuta  *^*  '■^^  appointment  of  adjutants  of  the  legion 
"<J[i>*  with  pnwtorian  powers  {tegali  legionit pro  prae- 

lore).  Hitherto  the  military  tribunes,  iiominnted 
partly  by  the  burgesses,  partly  by  the  governor  concerned, 
had  led  the  legions  in  snch  a  way  that  six  of  them  were 
placed  over  each  legion,  and  the  command  iiltei-nated  among 
these;  a  single  commandant  of  the  legion  was  appointed  by 
the  general  only  as  a  temporary  and  extraordinary  measure. 
In  subsequent  times  on  the  other  hand  those  colonels  or 
adjutants  of  legions  appear  as  a  permanent  and  organic  in- 
stitution, and  as  nominated  no  longer  hy  tho  governor 
whom  they  obey,  but  by  the  supreme  command  in  Rome  ; 
both  changes  seem  referable  to  Caesar's  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  Gabinian  law  (p.  132.  The  reason  for  the 
introductionof  this  important  intervening  step  in  the  military 
hierarchy  must  be  sought  partly  in  the  necessity  for  a  moi'e 
energetic  centralization  of  the  command,  partly  in  the  felt 
want  of  able  superior  officers,  partly  and  chiefly  in  the 
design  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  governor  by  as 
■ociating  with  him  one  or  more  colonels  nominated  by  the 
Imperator. 

The  most  essential  change  in  the  military  system  con> 

sisted  in  the  institution  of  a  permanent  military 
SfJifJj-  head  in  the  person  of  the  Imperator,  who,  8UpCT> 
2^^^  seding  the  previous  unmililary  and    in  every 

respect  incapable  governing  corporation,  united 
a  bis  haods  iiU  whole  control  of  the  army,  and  thus  ooc 
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verted  it  Irom  •direotion  which  fiwUte  molt  part  wiMBMni) 
nominal  into  a  real  and  mergetio  iiipretBfl  aomuuad.  Wi 
ore  not  properly  informed  aa  to  tbe  poaition  which  tUi 
supreme  conimsad  occupied  towards  the  apacul  oownaadk 
hitherto  omnipotent  in  thdr  reapective  j^thereiL  Probablj 
the  analogy  of  the  relation  aubsiating  between  the  pnela 
iiid  the  consul  or  the  oon»uI  and  the  dictator  Barred  genenflji 
as  a  basis,  so  that,  while  the  governor  in  hia  own  right  i* 
tained  the  supreme  military  autJiority  in  his  previne^  thf 
Imperiitor  was  enticed  at  any  moment  to  take  it  anrmj  tmm 
him  and  ossunie  it  for  himself  or  his  dele^atea,  and,  ^Ik 
the  authority  (dHab  governor  was  confined  to  the  provbiot^ 
that  of  the  ImperMor,  like  the  reg^  and  the  earlier  oonsoUr 
authority,  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Horeover  it  it 
extremely  probable  that  now  the  nomination  of  the  offioai^ 
buth  tlie  military  tribunes  and  the  ceuturitms,  so  far  as  it 
hud  liitherto  belonged  to  Uie  governor,*  as  well  aa  tiie  nonii- 
uaiioii  of  the  new  iidjutants  of  the  legion,  passed  directiy 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperator ;  aud  in  like  manner  ev^ 
now  the  arrangement  of  the  leviei,  the  bestowal  of  leave  of 
absence,  and  the  more  important  criminal  cases,  may  hava 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  commandcr-iit«tuc£ 
With  this  limitntion  of  the  powers  of  the  govemora  and 
with  the  regulated  Control  of  the  Imperator,  there  was  no 
great  room  to  apprehend  in  future  either  that  the  armies 
might  bo  utterly  disorganized  or  that  they  might  be  cofr 
verted  into  retainers  personally  devoted  to  their  reapeotivs 
oBi-cru. 

But,  however  decidedly  and  urgently  the  drcunutanoM 
-^^  pointed   to   military    monarchy,   and    howew 

niuurj  dietinctty  Caesar  took  the  supreme  commaal 

^""^  exclusively  for  himself,  he  was  neverthi^lesa  nol 

at  »11  inclined  to  establish  hia  authority   by  means  of,  and 
_^^  .      on,  tbe  army.     No  doubt  he  deemed  a  BtandtD| 
0^  [too-        army  necessary  for  his  state,  but  only  becaiM 
from  its  get^aphioal  position  it  required  a  con* 

■  Wilh  tha  nomiQ&^n  of  a  part  of  the  nJlilarr  tribune*  bf  IM 
baigMws  (ii.  882)  Omsu— In  this  alia  a  demomat— did  not  laaidla 
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prehcQRive  regulation  of  the  frontiers  and  permnneDt  froiitiei 
garrisons.  Partly  at  earlier  periods,  partly  duiing  tli< 
rpcent  civil  war,  he  had  worked  at  the  Cranquilliziiig  of  Spain, 
and  had  established  strong  positions  for  the  defence  of  tba 
frontier  in  Africa  along  the  great  desert,  and  in  the  nortli- 
west  of  the  empire  along  the  line  of  thcKhine.  Ileoccupie^l 
himself  with  similar  plans  for  thecountries  on  the  Euphrates 
and  on  ihe  Dnnube.  Above  all  lie  designed  au  expedition 
against  the  Porthians,  to  avenge  the  day  of  Carrhae ;  he  had 
destined  three  years  for  this  war,  and  waa  resolved  to  settle 
accounts  with  these  dangerous  enemies  once  fur  all  and  nut 
less  cautiously  than  thoroughly.  In  like  manner  he  had 
projected  the  scheme  of  attacking  Boercliistas  king  of  the 
Gctae,  who  was  greatly  extending  his  power  on  both  sides 
of  the  Danube  (p.  353),  and  of  protecting  Italy  in  the  north- 
east by  border-districts  similar  to  those  which  be  had  created 
for  it  in  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all  that  Caesar  contemplated  like  Alexander  an  indefinite 
career  of  victory  ;  it  is  said  indeed  that  he  had  intended  to 
march  from  Parthia  to  the  Caspian  and  from  this  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  then  along  its  northern  shores  to  the  Danu'ui'., 
to  annex  to  the  empire  all  Scytlii.t  and  Germany  ob  far  as 
the  Northern  Ocean — which  aocordinf;  to  the  notions  of  that 
time  was  not  so  very  distjint  fi'om  the  Mediterranean—  and 
to  return  home  through  Gaul;  but  no  authority  at  ail  do- 
Mrvii[g  of  credit  vouches  for  the  existence  of  tl-::se  Sabulous 
projects.  In  the  ease  of  a  state  whidi,  like  the  iio:rian  stat« 
of  Caesar,  already  iiieluded  a  mass  of  barlK.ric  elumenls 
difficult  to  be  controlled,  and  had  still  for  centuries  to  come 
more  than  enough  to  do  with  their  assiinilation,  such  con- 
(jueats,  even  granting  their  military  practicability,  would 
have  been  simply  blunders  far  more  brilliant  and  far  ^rorse 
than  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander,  .l^idging  both 
from  Caesar's  conduct  in.Britain  and  Germany  and  from  the 
conduct  of  those  who  became  the  heirs  of  his  political  idea^ 
it  is  Iq  a  high  degree  pmbable  that  Caesar  with  Seipio  \_y 
Aemilianus  called  on  the  gods  not  Xa  increase  the  onipira, 
out  to  preserve  it,  and  that  hii>  scheioea  of  oonquost  weri 
Vol.  IV.— 26" 
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confined  to  a  settlement  of  the  frontier — measurad,  it  li 
true,  bj  his  own  great  >cale— which  should  Kcure  tht 
line  of  the  Euphrates  and,  inatitad  of  the  very  Tsriable  ani 
militarily  useless  boundary  of  the  empire  on  the  nortS 
east,  should  establish  and  render  defensible  the  line  of  thr 
Danube, 

But  if  it  remains  a  mere  probability  that  Coeur  ought 
^  not  to  be  designated  a  world-oonqueror  la  th 
(^M>r  la  same  sense  as  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  it  ii 
tarr  deiipot-  quite  certain  that  his  design  ires  not  to  rest  bii 
new  monarchy  primarily  on  the  support  vi  iba 
army  nor  generally  to  place  the  military  authority  aboft 
the  civil,  but  to  incorporate  it  with,  and  as  far  as  posnbls 
subordinate  it  to,  the  civil  commonwealth.  The  InTaluable 
pillars  of  a  military  state,  chosu  old  and  ffir-famed  Gallio 
If^ions,  were  honourably  dissolved  just  on  account  of  tb« 
incompatibility  of  thdr  eaprit  de  corpi  with  a  civil  commoih 
wealth,  and  their  glorious  name^  were  only  perpetuated  in 
newly-founded  civic  communities.  The  soldiera  presented 
by  Caesar  with  allnttnenCs  of  land  on  their  dischai^e  were 
not,  like  those  of  Sulla,  settled  together— as  it  were  militarily 
— in  colooies  of  their  own,  but,  especially  when  they  settled 
in  Italy,  were  isolated  as  much  as  possible  and  scattered 
throughout  the  peninsula ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  portioni 
of  the  Campanian  land  that  remained  at  his  disffbsal,  where 
an  aggregation  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Caesar  could  nut  ba 
avoided.  Caesar  sought  to  solve  the  difficult  task  of  keep; 
ing  the  soldiers  of  a  standing  army  within  the  sphere 'if 
tivil  life,  partly  bj  retaining  the  ftirmer  amuigeiiieiit  whidi 
prescribed  merely  certain  yearsof  service,  and  not  a  service 
strictly  constant,  that  is,  uninterrupted  by  any  dismissd; 
partly  bj  the  already  mentioned  (shortening  of  the  term  of 
service,  which  occasioned  a  speedier  diange  in  the  person^ 
composition  of  the  army ;  partly  by  the  regular  settlement 
of  the  soldiers,  who  hod  served  out  their  IJme  as  agricultural 
eolunists;  partly  and  principally  hy  keeping  the  army  tAovt 
from  Italy  and  generally  from  the  proper  seats  of  the  citil 
and  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  directing  tite  laldier  tt 
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the  points,  where  according  to  *.he  opinion  of  Jie  gr^at  king 
be  WBS  alone  in  his  place — to  the  frontier  atttiocs,  that  hn 
might  ward  off  the  extraneous  fue. 

1^6  true  criterion  also  of  the  military  state — ^the  develop- 
ment of,  and  the  privileged  poaici on  assigned  to,  the  corps 
of  guards — is  not  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  case  of  Caesar.  Al- 
Uioiigh  as  respecta  the  army  on  active  service  the  institution 
of  a  special  body-guard  for  inc  genera!  had  been  already 
long  in  existence  (iii.  245),  in  Caesar's  system  it  fell  com- 
pletely into  the  background ;  his  praetorian  cohort  seems  to 
have  essentially  consisted  merely  of  ordi.Tly  officers  or  non- 
military  attendants,  and  never  to  have  been  ;i  proper  select 
corps,  consequently  never  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  troops 
of  the  line.  While  Caesar  thus  as  general  practically 
dropped  the  body-guard,  ho  still  less  as  kin;;  tdlfrated  .i  , 
guard  round  his  person.  Although  constantly  beset  by 
lurking  assassins  and  well  awnre  of  it,  he  yet  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  senatu  to  iii.stitute  a  select  guard ;  dia- 
missed,  as  soon  as  things  grew  in  some  measure  quiet,  the 
Spanish  escort  which  he  lind  made  use  of  at  first  in  the 
capital;  and  contented  himself  with  the  retinue  of  lictors 
sanctioned  by  traditional  usage  for  the  Roman  supreme 
magistrates. 

However  much  of  the  ideal  of  his  party  and  of  his  youth 
— the  founding  of  a  Periclean  government  in  Rome  not  by 
virtue  of  the  sword,  but  by  virtue  of  the  confidcni*  of  the 
nation — Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  in  the  siniggle 
with  realities,  he  retained  even  now  the  fundameutiil  idea  of 
founding  no  military  monarchy  with  an  energy  to  which 
history  scarcely  supplies  a  parallel.  Certainly  this  too  was  ^ 
m  imoracticablc  ideal — it  was  the  sole  illusion,  in  regard  to 
which  .he  earnest  longing  of  that  vigorous  mind  was  mora 
powerful  than  its  clear  judgment.  A  government,  such  aa 
Oiteear  had  in  view,  was  not  merely  of  necessity  very  much 
based  on  his  personal  influence,  and  so  liable  to  perish  Witt 
the  death  of  its  author  just  as  the  kindred  creations  of 
Pericles  and  Cromwell  with  the  death  of  their  foanders;  but 
■nddat  tbe  deeply  disorganized  state  of  the  nation,  it  ww 
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Got  at  all  credible  that  the  eighth  king  of  Rome  would  n» 
ii>cd  even  for  his  lifetime  in  ruling,  as  hii  Beveii  predeoMnn 
li.'id  ruled,  bis  fellow-burgesses  merely  by  virtue  of  Jaw  ud 
justice,  iind  as  little  probable  that  be  would  auooeed  io 
iiiciirporating  the  standiog  army — after  it  had  during  th( 
btit  cifil  war  learned  its  power  and  unlearned  its  levaroiM 
— once  more  as  a  duly  aubordinate  elemont  in  civil  aocuij. 
To  Hti}  one  who  calmly  oonaidered  to  what  extent  reverenot 
fur  the  law  had  disappeared  from  the  lowest  am  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  the  former  hope  must  have  aeemad 
almost  a  dream ;  and,  if  with  the  Marian  reform-  of  tb« 
military  system  the  soldier  generally  had  ceoaed  to  be  > 
dtizen  (iii.  ^0),  the  Campanian  mutiny  and  the  baUl&£eld 
of  Thapsus  showed  with  Jalal  clearness  the  nature  of  the 
support  which  the  army  now  lent  to  the  law.  Even  the 
great  dwnocnit  could  only  with  difficulty  and  imperfectly 
hold  in  ch<:<ck  the  powers  which  he  hiul  uncliained  ;  tbousaodt 
of  swords  still  Hew  at  his  signal  from  the  scabbard,  but  they 
no  longer  returned  to  the  scabbard  at  his  signal.  Fate  in 
mi^'hticr  than  genius.  Caciiinr  dvsircd  to  become  thn  restorer 
of  the  civil  t-omn'ion wealth,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
military  monarchy  which  he  abhorred;  he  overthrew  the 
rigime  of  nristoorats  and  bankers  in  the  state,  only  to  put  ■ 
niilitjiiy  T^t/iine  in  their  place,  and  the  commonwealth  con- 
tinued IIS  before  to  bo  tyrannized  and  turned  to  profit  by  a 
privileged  minority.  And  yet  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  hi.hest 
natures  thus  erivitivoly  to  err.  The  brilliant  attempts  of 
great  men  to  realize  the  ideal,  (hou^li  tliey  do  not  reach 
their  aim,  form  the  bust  treasure  of  nations.  It  was  owing 
to  the  work  of  Gicsar  that  the  Roman  military  state  did 
n'lt  br-eome  a  police-stnto  till  after  the  lapse  of  several 
r^nturii'S,  and  that  the  Roman  Imporators,  however  little 
lliey  otherwi-e  resembled  the  great  founder  of  their  sover 
i'igiity,  yet  employed  the  soldier  in  the  main  not  against  th( 
;:ilizen  but  ii<,'ainst  the  public  foe,  and  esteemed  both  natioi 
and  army  tiH>  bjj^hty  Io  place  the  latter  as  constable  ovei 
Ibb  To  tiier. 

The  regulation  of  financial  matters  occa-ioned  oompart 
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nauMBi  t'^y  little  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  solii] 
idnlainn-  foundations  which  the  immense  magnitude  nf  the 
empire  and  the  exclusion  of  the  system  of  credit 
supplied.  If  the  state  had  hitherto  found  itself  in  perpetual 
tiuandal  embarrasanient,  the  fault  was  far  from  chai'geal>le 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  state  revenues  ]  on  the  cduCrnry 
these  had  of  lateyearBinimansely  increased.  To  the  eai'liei 
a^regate  income,  which  ia  estimated  at  200,000,000  aester 
OM  (in  round  numbers  £2,000,000)  there  were  added  85, 
000,000  sesterces  (£860,000)  by  the  erection  of  the  pro 
rinces  of  Biihynia-Pontus  and  Syria;  which  increase,  along 
with  the  other  i^ewly  opened  up  or  augmented  sources  of 
income,  especially  trom  the  constantly  increasing  produce 
of  the  taxes  on  luxuries,  far  outweighed  the  li^ss  of  the 
Campanian  rents.  Besides,  immense  sums  had  beon  brough'. 
m»m  extraordinary  sources  into  the  exchequer  through 
LuculluB,  Metellus,  Pompeius,  Cato  and  others.  The  cause 
of  the  financial  c-mbairassments  rather  lay  partly  in  the 
increase  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure, 
partly  in  the  disorder  of  nianiigement.  Under  the  former 
head,  tiie  distribution  of  corn  to  the  multitude  of  the  capital 
claimed  exorbitant  sunns ;  through  the  extension  given  to  it 
by  Cato  in  691  (p.  227)  the  yearly  expenditure 
for  that  purpose  amounted  lo  30,000,000  sestei^ 
^  oea  (£300,000)  and  aOer  the  abolition  in  606 

of  the  compensation  hitherto  paid,  it  swallowed 
up  even  a  fifth  of  the  state  revenues.  The  mi'itnry  budget 
also  had  risen,  since  the  garrisons  of  Cilicia,  Syri:>,  and  Gaul 
had  been  added  to  those  of  Spain,  Macedonia,  and  the  other 
provinces.  Among  the  extraordinary  items  of  expenditure 
must  be  named  in  the  first  place  the  gr^at  co^t  of  fitting  out 
fleets,  on  which,  for  example,  five  years  after  the 
great  razzia  of  687,  34,000,000  sesterces  (£340,- 
'MW)  were  expended  at  once.  Add  to  this  tiic  very  consi- 
derable sums  which  were  consumed  in  wars  and  warlike 
preparations;  such  as  18,000,000  sesterces  (£160,000)  paid 
UoQce  to  Piso  merely  for  the  <  utfit  of  the  Mncedocian 
arm;,  iU.000,000   sesterces  (£240,000)  even  annually  to 
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Pompoiiis  for  the  nuiinteDance  and  pay  oftheSpuiuhaniij 
Biid  siiniJor  siimB  to  Caesar  for  the  O^io  legioDi.  Ba 
considerable  aa  were  these  demands  made  on  the  Roni 
exchequer,  it  would  still  hftve  been  able  prrbably  to  netf 
thrm,  had  not  its  administration  once  ao  exemplary  hew 
aflected  bj  the  uniTeraal  laxity  and  diahonesty  of  thia  ega; 
the  payments  of  the  treasury  were  often  auapended  merely 
bccaauc  of  the  neglect  to  call  up  its  outatanding  oUmfc 
The  magistrates  placed  orer  it,  two  of  the  qiue«tor»— young 
men  annually  changed — contented  themselrea  at  the  best 
with  inaction;  among  the  oflicial  staff  of  clerka  and  otbcn, 
formerly  ao  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for  its  integrity,  tht 
worst  abuses  now  prevailed,  more  eapeoially  ainoe  audi  poMi 
had  come  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

As  soon  however  as  the  threads  of  Roman  8tate4iiianM 
TlouicM  "^^  concentrated  no  longer  as  hilberto  in  the 
Mfonu  of       senate,  but  in  the  cabinet  of  Caesar,  new  life, 

stricter  order,  and  more  compact  connection  il 
once  pervaded  all  the  wheels  and  springs  of  that  great  m» 
chine.  The  two  institutions,  which  originated  with  Gaini 
Gracchus  and  ate  like  a  gangrene  into  the  Roman  financial 
system — the  leasing  of  the  direct  taxes,  and  the  diatribu- 
tions  of  grain — were  partly  abolished,  partly  remodelled. 
Caesar  wished  not  like  Ins  predecessor  to  hold  the  nobility 
in  check  by  the  banker-aristocracy  and  the  populace  of  the 
capital,  but  to  set  them  aside  and  to  deliver  the  common- 
wealth from  all  parasites  whether  high  or  low ;  and  tbei» 
fore  he  went  in  these  two  important  questions  not  witk 
GaiuR  Gracchus,  but  with  the  oligarch  Sulla.     Theleanog 

system  was  allowed  to  continue  for  the  indirect 
S;^^^  tajes,  in  the  case  of  which  it  was  very  old  and— 
JjjJ^j^        under  the  maxim  of  Roman  financial  odminiatr* 

tion,  which  was  retained  inviolable  also  by  Cae' 
•ar,  that  the  levying  of  the  taxes  should  at  any  cost  be  kepi 
limplc  and  readily  manageable — absolutely  could  not  b« 
dispensed  with.  But  the  direct  taxes  were  thencefoHh  uu- 
versally  dther  treated,  like  the  Africa?,  and  Sardinian  d» 
liveries    of  corn  and  oil,   as   contributions  in   kind    to  bi 
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directly  s.ipplied  to  the  state,  or  tsonverted,  like  the  rc.venuca 
of  Asia  Minor,  inUi  fixed  money  payments,  ii  which  case 
dw  collection  of  the  sererfil  sumn  payable  Tas  entrusted  to 
the  tax-districts  thcniselTex. 

The  corn  distributions  in  the  capital  had  hitherto  been 

looked  on  aa  a  profitable  prerogative  of  the  cotn- 
f^MA-  munity  which  ruled  and,  because  it  ruled,  had  to 
Jj^"'        be  fed  by  its  subjects.     This  in&mous  principle 

was  Bet  aside  by  Caesar;  hut  it  could  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  multitude  of  wholly  destitute  bui^essM 
had  been  protected  solely  by  these  lai^i'sses  of  food  from 
atarvation.  In  this  aspect  Caesar  retained  Ihem.  While 
according  to  the  Scmpronian  ordinance  renewed  by  Cato 
every  Roman  burgess  settled  in  Rome  had  possessed  a  legal 
cl^m  to  brcad-com  vithout  payment,  this  list  of  recipients, 
which  had  at  last  risen  to  the  number  of  330,000,  was  re- 
duced  by  the  exclusion  of  all  individuals  having  means  or 
otherwise  provided  for  to  150,000,  and  this  number  was 
fixed  once  for  all  as  the  maximum  number  of  recipients  of 
free  orn  ;  at  the  same  time  an  annual  revision  of  the  list 
was  ordered,  so  that  the  places  vacated  by  removal  or  death 
might  be  filled  up  with  the  most  needful  among  the  appli- 
cants. By  this  conversion  of  the  political  privilege  into  a 
provision  for  the  poor,  a  principle  remarkable  in  a,  moral  as 
well  as  in  a  historical  point  of  view  came  for  the  first  time 
into  living  operation.  Civil  society  hut  slowly  and  gradually 
Rttnina  to  a  picrception  of  the  interdependence  of  interests  ;  in 
earlier  antiquity  the  state  doubtless  protected  its  members 
from  the  public  enemy  and  the  murderer,  hut  it  was  not 
bound  to  protect  the  totally  helpless  fellow-oitizen  fi-om  the 
worse  enemy,  want,  by  afibrding  the  needful  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  was  the  Attio  civilization  which  first  developed,  in 
the  Sotonian  and  subsequent  legislation,  the  principle  that  it 
k  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide/or  its  invalids  and 
for  the  poor  generally ;  and  it  was  Caesar  that  iirst  devel- 
oped what  in  the  restricted  compass  of  Attio  life  had  r» 
niMned  a  municipal  matter  into  an  organic  institutioti  of 
■tate,  and  transformed  an  arrangement  which  was  a  burden 
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and  a  disgmce  to  Uie  oommoawcalth  iato  the  first  ii  Hum 

iHs  tit)  It  ions — ill  moderii  times  equally  nunieroua  tnd  bcw 
ficiiil — whtTc  the  infinite  depth  of  human  oo.npaBuoB  en 
tends  wit)i  the  infinite  depth  of  bumMi  misery. 

In  addition  \a  these  fundamental  reforms  k  tbon>n|b 
P^^  revieion  of  the  income  and   expenditure  touk 

bajjfoirf  place.  The  ordinary  items  of  income  won 
crerywhere  regulated  and  fixed.  ExemptMR 
from  taxnlion  wiis  conferred  on  not  a  few  communities  and 
even  on  whole  dislricU,  whether  indiroctly  by  the  bestow*! 
of  the  Roman  or  Latin  franchise,  or  directly  by  special  prV 
vUege ;  it  wo^  obtained  «. ;.  by  all  the  Sicilian  oominuob 
ties  *  in  th\>  former,  by  the  town  of  Ilion  in  the  latter  var. 
Still  greater  was  the  number  uf  those  whose  proportion  of 
tribute  was  lowered ;  the  communities  in  Further  Spsin.Eir 
instance,  already  atler  Cucs.ir'a  goveruvirsliip  had  on  hii 
Huggestion  a  reduction  of  triliute  granted  to  tbem  by  the 
senate,  and  now  the  deeply  opprcsbed  prorhico  of  Asia  lud 
nut  only  the  levying  of  its  direct  taxes  facilitated,  but  diu 
a  third  of  them  wholly  rcmittfid.  The  nowiy  abided  taw^ 
such  as  tfaose  of  the  lointiiunitics  subduod  in  lllyria  and 
above  all  of  the  Gullic  communities — which  latter  togrthiT 
paid  annually  40,000,000  susUTces  (£400,000) — vere  fixed 
throughout  on  a  low  scule.  It  is  true  on  tho  other  hand  tbsl 
various  towns  such  as  Little  Leptis  in  Africa,  Sulci  in  Sue- 
din  is,  and  sovernl  Syinnish  communities,  hod  their  tribute 
raised  by  way  of  pcniilty  for  their  conduct  during  the  lirt 
war.  The  very  lucrativi;  Itnlian  harbour-tolls  abolished  in 
the  rocent  times  of  nnnrchy(p.  200)  were  ro-estAblisbcd  ill 
the  more  readily,  that  ibis  tax  fell  essentially  on  luxncia 
Imported  from  the  Eu»t.  To  these  new  or  revived  soorBV 
of  ordinary  income  were  added  the  sums  which  accrued  b/ 
extraordinary  means,  I'spttcially  in  consuqiienoc  of  the  dvil    I 

■  Thi?  rotlovd  from  tho  very  fnct  that  SieWj  obtaiaed  LoUn  t^ka; 
but  VniTci  nl'to  illrccll;  ntlciu  Che  di^icontlaufuice  of  the  Soilias  An 
iM'iii  u  (reoti.'ic  publi.'hal  afii^r  Cic^ro'e  deiitb  {De  B.  R.\fimp 
-  I  tho  coin-proTiiiccB  vhcni'C  Romn  dornvs  bw  ■* 
SI  ani]  Siiriliiiiu,  uu  liitiyer  Sicily. 
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w*r,  to  the  victor — the  booty  collected  in  Gaul ;  the  atock  of 
cash  in  tho  capital ;  the  trciisurrM  takrii  fnmi  the  Italittnand 
Spanish  temp!**;  the  sums  riiincl  in  the  shape  of  forced 
loan,  conipiilsory  present,  or  fine,  from  the  dependent  coin- 
munities  and  dynasts,  and  the  pecuniary  penalties  impuscd 
!n  a  ximilar  way  by  judicial  sentence,  or  simply  hy  sending 
an  order  to  pay,  on  individual  wealthy  Romans  ;  and  above 
all  things  the  proceeds  from  the  cstat«3  of  his  defeated  oppo 
nenta.  How  productive  these  sources  of  income  wen-,  we 
may  learn  from  the  Ciict,  that  the  Hue  of  the  Africun  capi- 
talists who  sat  in  the  oppnsition-senate  alone  amounted  la 
100,000,000  aeatercus  (£1,000,000)  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  property  of  Pompeiua  to  70,000,000 
aestorces  (£700,000).  Thiseoiirse  was  necessary,  beciiiiac  the 
power  of  the  beaten  nubility  rested  in  j^at  measure  on  theii 
colossal  wealth  and  could  only  be  effectually  broken  by  im 
posing  on  them  the  defrayment  of  the  coals  of  the  war.  Bui 
the  odium  of  the  contiseations  was  in  some  measure  mitiga 
ted  by  the  fact  that  Caesar  directed  their  proceeds  solely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  and,  insteiul  of  overlooking  after  the 
manner  of  Sulla  any  act  of  fraud  in  his  favourites,  exacted 
the  purchase-money  with  rigour  even  from  his  most  faithful 
adherents  such  at  Marcus  Antonius. 

Id  the  expenditure  a  diminution' was  in  the  first  place 
•g^  obtained  hy  the  considerable  resti-iotion  of  the 

^^J^  largesses  of  gi-ain.  The  distribution  of  corn  to 
•""^  the  piMjr  of  the  capital  «liich  was  retained,  as 

well  as  the  kindred  supply  of  oil  for  the  Roman  baths  newly 
introduced  by  Caesar,  were  at  least  in  great  part  charged 
cmoe  Jbr  all  on  the  contributions  in  kind  Irom  Sardinia  and 
especially  from  Africa,  and  were  thereby  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  kept  separate  from  the  exeheijuer.  On  the  other 
hand  the  regular  expenditure  for  the  military  system  was 
increased  partly  by  the  augmentation  of  the  standing  army, 
partly  by  the  raising  of  the  pay  of  the  legionary  from  48(1 
jesierces  (£5)  to  900  (£0)  annually.  Both  steps  were  \t 
bci  indispensable.  There  waa  a  total  want  of  any  real  i<y 
teaea  for  the  frontiera,  and  on  indispensable  prelimin  irjr  tc 
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it  wss  a  considerable  inoreue  of  the  nnny  ;  and  toe  doub 
ling  of  the  pay,  although  employed  doubtless  by  Chonr  tE 
ftttnch  his  soldiers  to  him  (p.  4S9),  was  not  introdnood  as  ■ 
perrnuiiuLit  altnration  on  that  account.  Tb.a  forroer  pay  of 
1)  sostcrccs  {Sid.)  per  day  had  been  fixed  in  very  ancirot 
times,  wticii  money  hod  an  altngetfaer  different  ralue  from 
that  which  it  had  in  the  Rome  of  Caesar's  day  ;  it  oould 
only  hnve  been  retained  down  to  a  period  when  (lie  commn 
day-labourer  in  the  capital  earned  by  the  labour  of  bii 
hand^  dally  on  an  average  S  sesterces  (7W.),  beoause  is 
those  times  the  soldier  entered  the  army  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  pay,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the-^n  great  measure 
illicit — perquisites  of  military  service.  The  first  oonditton 
in  order  to  a  serious  reform  in  the  military  system,  and  to 
the  getting  rid  of  those  irregular  gains  of  the  soldier  which 
formed  a  burden  mostly  on  the  provincials,  was  an  incrfaic 
suitable  to  the  times  in  the  regular  pay  ;  and  the  fixing  of 
it  at  2i  sesterces  (S^)  niay  bo  regarded  as  oquibible, 
while  the  grimt  burden  thereby  imposed  on  the  treasury 
waj  a  necessary,  and  in  its  consequences  a  very  bi^neficlsl, 

Of  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary  expense  ■  which 
Caesar  had  by  undertake  or  voluntarily  undertook,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  any  conception.  The  wars  themselves  consumed 
entirmous  sums;  and  sums  perhaps  not  less  were  required 
to  fulfil  the  promises  which  Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  tnaks 
during  the  civil  war.  It  was  a  bad  example  and  one  unhap- 
pily not  lost  sight  of  in  the  sequel,  thtit  every  commoa 
soldier  received  for  his  partidpntion  in  the  civil  war  30,000 
sesterces  (iSJOO),  every  burgess  of  the  multitude  in  the 
capi':al  for  his  n  on -participation  in  it  300  sesterces  (£3)  ss 
ta  addition  to  his  iilinjent',  but  Caesar,  aft^r  hnving  once 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  pledged  his  word,  w.is 
too  much  of  a  king  to  abate  from  it.  Besides,  Coesai 
answered  inniimeralde  demands  of  honourable  liberality, 
and  put  into  rirculation  immcnw  sums  for  building  mow 
espeeinlly,  which  had  been  shamefully  neglected  during  the 
tinaucial  distress  of  the  last  times  of  the  republic — the  floM 
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of  his  buildings  executed  partly  during  the  Gallic  campugiif^ 
parity  Hfterwards,  in  the  capital  was  reckoned  at  100,000,- 
000  (£1 ,600,000).  The  general  result  of  the  financial  admin 
istration  of  Caesar  is  expressed  in  the  lact  that,  while  bj 
sagadous  and  enei^tic  reforms  and  by  a  right  combination 
of  economy  and  liberality  he  amply  and  fully  met  all  equi- 
table  claims,  nevertheless  in  March  710  there  lay 
in  the  pnblic  treasury  700,000,000,  and  in  hii  : 
own  100,000,000  sesterces  (together  £8,000,000)— a  sura 
which  exceeded  by  tenfold  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury 
in  the  moat  nourishing  times  of  the  republic  (ii.  393). 

But  the  taslt  of  breaking  op  the  old  parties  and  furnish- 
ing the  new  commonwealth  with  an  iLppropriats 
ditKnat  "  constitution,  an  efficient  army,  and  well-ordered 
"■  finances,  difficult  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most 
difficult  part  of  Caesar's  work.  If  the  Italian  nation  was 
really  to  be  regenerated,  it  required  »  reorganization  which 
should  transform  all  parts  of  the  great  empire — Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  provinoes — to  the  very  foundation.  Let  ua  endeav- 
our here  also  to  dclint^ate  the  old  state  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  and  more  tolernble  timo. 

The  good  stock  of  the  Latin  nation  had  long  since  wholly 
disappeared  from  Rome,     It  is  implied  in  the 
wStni.  ^"""y  "^l"'^  of  'he  case,  that  a  capital  loses  it« 

municipal  and  even  its  national  stamp  mora 
quickly  than  any  subordinate  community.  There  the  upper 
classes  speedily  withdraw  from  urban  public  life,  in  order 
to  find  their  home  rather  in  the  state  ns  a  whole  than  in  a 
single  dty ;  there  are  inevitably  concentrated  the  foreign 
settlers,  the  fluctuating  population  of  travellers  on  pleasure 
or  business,  the  mass  of  the  indoli-nt,  lazy,  criminal,  finan- 
cially and  morally  bankrupt,  and  for  that  very  renson 
cosmopolitan,  rabble.  All  this  pre-eminently  applied  to 
Rome.  T^e  opulent  Roman  frequently  regarded  his  house 
in  town  merely  as  a  lodging.  When  the  urban  municipat 
offices  were  oonverted  into  imperial  magistracies  ;  when  tha 
nrbaa  eomitia  became  the  assembly  of  burgesses  of  thf 
Mnpira;  and  when  smaller  self^oveming  trlbul  or  otha 
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MKociations  w«re  not  tolerated  within  the  oi^ital ;  tQ  pnpt 
ootninuii.'Ll  life  ceued  for  Rome.  From  the  wtaole  compwi 
of  the  wiJe-apread  empire  puople  flocked  to  Borne,  for  tpw 
ulatiun,  for  dcbiuiohery,  for  intrigue,  for  Moompliahmait  ii 
crime,  or  even  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  tliere  from  tlM«f< 
of  thu  law. 

These  evils  arose  in  Bome  messure  neoeaasrily  from  tbt 

very  nature  of  a  capital ;  others  more  acddeiitil 
Uoil^li^       ^""^    perhaps  sUU  more  grave  vere  anociated 

with  ibem.  There  has  never  perhapa  axiated  t 
great  city  so  thoroughly  destitute  of  the  means  of  vuppoit 
as  Kome;  importation  on  thu  one  hand,  and  domeatiomanii- 
fiictiire  by  slaves  on  the  other,  rendered  any  free  industry 
from  ihc  outset  impossible  there.  The  injurious  oonscquc» 
ces  of  the  radical  evil  perviiding  the  polities  of  antiquity  is 
general — the  slnve-system — wuro  mure  conspicuous  in  ihs 
capital  than  anj  where  else.  Nowhure  were  such  masses  of 
slaves  accumulated  us  in  thu  city  palaces  of  (he  great 
feniilies  or  of  wf»lthy  upstarts.  Nowhere  wero  the  nstioot 
of  the  thr<«  continents  mingled  as  in  the  slave  population 
of  thi'  ciipitnl — Syrians,  Phrygians  and  other  half-flcUciiit 
with  Libyan!)  nnd  Moors,  Getue  and  Iberians  with  the  daily- 
increasing  influx  of  Celts  and  Germans.  The  deiiiorultza. 
tion  inseparable  from  the  absence  of  freedom,  and  the  terrible 
inconsistency  between  formal  and  moral  right,  were  fur  more 
glaringly  apparent  in  the  cose  of  the  half  or  wholly  cultivated 
— as  it  were  genteel — city-slave  than  in  tliat  of  the  rural 
serf  who  tilled  the  field  in  chains  like  the  fettered  ox.  Still 
worse  than  the  masses  of  slaves  were  those  who  had  bccf. 
dejure  or  simply  de/aclo  released  from  slavery — amiiturs 
of  mendicant  rabble  and  e.xtremely  rich  parvenus,  no  longei 
itliiveii  iind  not  yet  fully  burgesses,  economically  and  evec 
l('<!;illy  dependent  en  tliei'  master  and  yet  with  the  pretvu- 
si'iiis  of  free  men;  these  freedmen  were  peculiarly  attracted 
towards  the  capital,  where  gain  of  various  sorts  was  to  b» 
liad  and  the  retail  traffic  as  well  as  the  minor  handicraft! 
were  ulmost  wholly  in  their  hands.  Tlieir  influence  on  tlu 
eleci  ions  is  expressly  attested ;  and  tliat  they  took  a  leading 
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part  in  the  street  riots,  is  very  evident  from  the  ordinarj 
signal  by  means  of  wlitcli  thi-so  were  as  it  were  proclaimed 
by  the  demagogues — the  closing  of  the  shops  and  places  d> 

Moreover,  the  government  not  only  did  nothing  tocoun> 
MiHtiona  tcract  this  corruption  of  the  population  of  the 
"•^oiv  capital,  but  even  encouraged  it  for  the  benefit oi" 
^twpa-  their  seltish  policy.  The  judicious  rule  of  law 
which  prohibited  persons  condemned  for  a  oapi- 
tfti  oRence  fKim  dwelling  In  the  capital,  waa  not  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Diligent  police.  Yita  police^upervision  of  the 
association  and  clubs  of  the  rabble,  bo  urgently  required, 
was  at  first  neglected,  and  afterwards  (p.  168)  even  declared 
punishable  as  a  restriction  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  The  popular  festivals  had  been  allowed  so  to 
increase  that  the  seven  ordinary  ones  alone — the  Roman, 
the  Plebeian,  those  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  Ceres,  of 
Apollo,  of  Flora  (ii.  487)  and  of  Victoria — lasted  altc^ether 
Bixty-two  days ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  gladiatorial 
games  and  numerous  other  c':(traordinary  amusements  The 
duty  of  providing  grain  at  low  prices — which  oas  unavoid- 
ably necessary  with  such  a  proletariate  living  wholly  from 
hand  to  mouth — was  treated  with  the  most  unserupuloua 
ftiTolity,  and  the  fluctuntions  in  the  price  of  bread-corn  were 
of  a  fabulous  and  incnlculable  iles^'ription.*  Lastly,  the 
distributions  of  gntin  formed  an  official  invitation  to  the 
whole  hurgcsa-prolctariatc  who  were  destitute  of  food  and 
indisposed  for  work  to  ts.Ve  up  their  abode  in  the  capital. 

The  seed  sown  was  biid,  and  the  harvest  corresponded. 
AnuehTof  "^^  system  of  cluha  and  bands  in  the  sphere  of 
Otnpf-  politics,  the  worship  of  laia  and  similar  pious 
extravagances  in  that  of  religion,  had  their  root 
'ji  this  slate  >f  things.  People  were  constantly  in  prospect 
of  a  dearth,  and  not  unfrequentlv  in  utter&mine.     Nowhere 

'  In  Sicily,  the  couDtrj'  of  production,  ibe  moditu  wu  wtld  wicbic 
■  few  years  si  two  and  at.  Iveitty  sexlvrcee ;  from  tills  ve  mtj  gnvu 
vhnt  niuaC  hav*  1>e«n  tlie  fluctuatioua  of  piice  in  Boioe,  wblcb  subsisteil 
•o  trannnirinc  eoni  and  v;is  the  test  of  speculaton. 
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waa  a  man  leas  secure  of  his  life  than  in  the  capitHi ;  murdci 
professionally  prosecuted  bj  banditti  waa  the  nngte  ttadi 
peculiar  t<>  it;  the  alluring  of  the  victim  to  Rome  waa  tb« 
preliminary  to  his  assassination  ;  no  one  ventured  into  tin 
country  in  the  vidnity  of  the  capital  without  an  anuw) 
retinue.  Its  outward  condition  corresponded  to  this  inwara 
disorganization,  and  seemed  a  keen  satire  on  the  aristocratis 
govemmeni.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  r^ulation  of  tlv 
stream  of  the  Tiber ;  excepting  that  they  caused  the  ooli 
bridge,  with  which  they  still  made  shift  (iii.  486),  to  beooa 
structed  of  stone  at  least  as  &r  as  the  Tiber-island.  Ai 
little  waa  anything  done  toward  the  levelling  of  the  city  oo 
the  seven  bills,  except  where  perhaps  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish  had  effected  some  improvement.  Hie  streets  a» 
cended  and  Ocsoended  narrow  and  angular,  and  were  wretch- 
edly kept;  the  footpaths  were  small  and  ill  paved.  The 
ordinary  houses  were  built  of  bricks  negligently  and  to  a 
giddy  height,  mostly  by  speculative  builders  on  account  of 
the  small  pruprititors ;  by  which  meAna  the  former  became 
prodigiously  rich,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
Like  isolated  isUndy  amidst  this  sea  of  wretched  buildings 
were  seen  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  rich,  which  curtailed 
the  space  for  the  smaller  houses  just  as  their  owners  curtailed 
the  burgess-riglits  of  smaller  men  in  the  state,  and  beside 
whose  marble  pillars  and  Greek  statues  the  decaying  tem- 
ples, with  tlieir  images  of  the  gods  still  in  great  part  carved 
of  wood,  made  a  mehiiiclioly  figure.  A  polic&«up«r vision 
of  streets,  of  river-banks,  i>f  fires,  or  of  building  was  almost 
unheard  (if;  if  the  government  troubled  itself  at  all  about 
the  inundations,  conflagrations,  and  falls  of  houses  which 
were  of  yearly  occurrence,  it  was  only  to  ask  from  the  stat» 
ihcologions  their  report  and  advice  regarding  the  true  import 
of  such  signs  and  wonders.  If  we  try  to  conceive  to  our- 
selves a  London  with  the  slave-population  of  New  Orleans, 
with  the  ptilice  of  Constantinople,  with  the  i  ion -industrial 
character  of  the  modern  Home,  and  agitated  by  politict 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Parts  in  1S48,  we  shall  acf)uire  an 
approximate  idea   of  the  republican  gli>ry,  the  departur* 
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ot  whicb  Cic«ro  and  his  associates  in  their  sulky  letteri 
deplore. 

Caesar  did  not  deplore,  but  he  «ought  to  help  so  far  a» 
U^^^^^  help  was  possible.     Rome  remained,  of  course 

gSn^ten       '''**  ''  ^" — "  eosmopolitan  city.      Not  onljp 
teiha  would  the  attempt   to  give  to  it  once  more  n 

specially  Italian  character  have  betn  impracticti- 
ttle;  it  would  not  have  suited  Cseaar'a  plan.  Just  as  Alex- 
ander found  fur  his  Graeco-Orieotal  empire  an  appropriate 
capital  in  the  Hellenic,  Jewish,  Ef^ypUan,  and  above  all 
cosmopolitan,  Alexandria,  so  the  capital  of  the  new  Romano- 
Hellenic  universal  empire,  situated  at  the  meeting-point  of 
die  East  and  the  West,  was  to  be  not  nn  Italian  community, 
but  the  denationaliied  cnpital  of  many  natious.  For  this 
reason  Caesar  tolerated  the  worship  of  the  newly-settled 
f^yptian  gods  alongside  of  Father  Jovis,  and  granted  even 
to  the  Jews  the  free  exercise  of  their  strangely  foreign  ritual 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  empire.  However  ofTensiTS 
was  the  motley  mixture  of  the  parasitic — espfcially  the 
Helleno-Oriental — papulation  in  Rome,  he  nowhere  opposed 
it«  extension ;  it  is  significant,  that  at  his  popular  festivals 
for  the  capital  he  caused  dramas  to  be  performed  not  merely 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  in  other  languages,  probably  iu 
Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  or  Spanish. 

But,  while  Caesar  accepted  with  the  full  conaciousneag 

of  what  he  was  doing  the  fundamental  character 
ShcSos  "f  *he  capital  aa  he  found  it,  he  yet  worked  en- 
CrtuV  ergetically  at  the  improvement  of  the  lamentable 

and  disgraceful  state  of  things  prevailing  there. 
Unhappily  the  primary  evils  were  the  least  capable  of  being 
eradicated.  Caesar  could  not  abolish  slavery  with  its  train 
of  national  calamities;  it  must  remain  an  open  question, 
whether  he  would  in  the  course  of  time  have  attempted  at 
least  to  limit  the  slave  population  in  the  capital,  as  he  under- 
took to  do  so  in  another  field.  As  little  could  Caesar  con- 
jure into  existence  a  free  industry  in  the  capital ;  yet  the 
great  building -operations  remedied  in  some  nieasure  the 
vant  of  means  of  support  there,  and  opened  up  to  the  pro 
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letariale  a  Briiirce  of  small  but  hotinunbla  gwn  On  (In 
aHwi-  lioiid  Caesar  laboured  energetically  to  diniiDiali  lb« 
tnasa  of  tlic  freo  proletariate.  The  conitant  inSaz  of  penoni 
brought  by  the  com-largessea  to  Rome  iraa,  if  not  vhtdlf 
■topped,*  at  least  very  mMorially  restricted  by  the  en 
version  of  these  largesaea  into  a  proTision  for  tbo  poor  Uu- 
itc-J  to  a  fixed  number.  The  ranks  of  the  existing  pm 
leluiiute  were  thinned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tribuuk 
which  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  nnrelenting  rignv 
against  the  rablile,  on  tlie  other  hand  by  a  comprpbcBsn 
trflnsinarine  colonization;  of  tiie  60,000  coloniats,  wbom 
Cdesar  sent  l>fyond  the  aeaa  in  the  few  yeara  of  his  gov«» 
ment,  a  very  great  portion  must  have  Iwen  taken  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  population  of  the  capital ;  most  of  the 
Corinthian  settlers  indeed  were  fr(?edmen.  But  this  mint 
have  been  more  than  a  mere  temporary  arraDgemeat; 
Caesar,  coin'inced  like  every  other  man  of  sense  that  t.* 
only  true  remedy  for  the  misery  of  the  proletariate  consisted 
in  a  well-regulated  system  of  colonization,  and  placed  by  tba 
condition  of  the  empire  in  a  position  to  realize  it  to  u 
almost  imlirniled  extent,  must  have  had  the  design  of  per- 
msiiently  continuing  the  process,  and  so  opening  up  a  con- 
stant means  of  abating  an  evil  which  was  const^tly  repro- 
diiciiii;  itself.  Mea:jure8  were  further  taken  to  set  bounds  h> 
the  Hi-rious  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  most  important 
metLns  of  sulisistence  in  the  markets  of  the  oapital.  The 
newlvHsr^'anizcd  and  lit>era11y- ad  ministered  finauces  of  the 
stale  furnished  the  means  for  this  purpose,  and  two  newly- 
nominated  mngistratCK,  the  corn  aedilcs  (p.  575)  were 
ofaarged  with  the  special  Guper^'ision  of  the  contractors  and 
■  f  the  market  of  the  capital. 

The  club  system  was  chocked,  more  effeotually  tbsD  wm 

'  It  is  ■  ficC  not  withoul  iciterast  thnt  ■  polllical  writer  of  later  im 
but  much  juilgmeiii,  the  author  or  the  leticn  ad  dressed  ia  tbe  named 
Bsllust  t)  Caetur,  gices  the  klter  the  udtiuc  to  tranifcr  the  com  diKt 
butioD  of  the  capitiil  to  the  srveral  municipia.  There  in  good  seastii 
the  ndmoiiTiiou ;  as  iadocd  aiinUar  iileus  obTiouil;  prerailed  in  lb*  Mtk 
mniticipKl  provision  for  orpbsiu  under  Tr^ui. 
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rw dub  possible  through  proliibitive  laws, by  ilif  cliinge 
^■"j*'  of  the  constitution;    innsmuch  as  willi  the  r* 

public  and  the  republican  elections  and  tribunals 
the  corrupljon  and  violence  of  the  clin-ttuneering  ond  judidal 
tilUgia — and  generntly  the  political  Saturnalia  uf  the  canailU 
•  -came  to  an  end  of  themselves.  Min-enver  the  combina- 
tions called  into  existence  by  the  Cludiuu  law  were  I)roken 
up,  and  the  whole  system  of  association  was  placed  under 
the  Buperintendenee  of  the  governing  authurities.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ancient  guilds  and  associations,  of  the  re- 
ligiouit  unions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  specialty  excepted 
catt^ories,  for  which  a  simple  intimation  tu  the  senate  seems 
to  have  sufficed,  the  permission  to  constitute;  a  permanent 
society  with  fixed  times  of  assembling  and  standing  deposits 
was  made  dependent  on  a  concession  to  be  granted  by  the 
senate  after  the  consent  of  the  monarch  had  been  obtained. 

To  this  was  added  a  stricter  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  an  energetic  jjolice.  The  laws,  esp^ 
Jii£  cially  as  regards  the  crime  of  violence,  were  ren- 

dered more  severe ;  and  the  irrational  regulation 
uf  the  republican  law,  that  the  convicted  criminal  was  en- 
titled to  withdraw  himself  from  a  part  of  the  penalty  which 
be  had  incurred  by  sclFbanishment,  was  with  reason  set 
aside.  Tho  detailed  regulations,  which  Caesar  issued  re- 
garding the  police  of  the  capital,  are  in  great  part  still  pre- 
served ;  and  all  who  choose  may  convince  themselves  that 
the  Imperator  did  not  disdain  to  insist  on  the  house  pro- 
prietors putting  the  streets  into  repair  and  paving  the  foot- 
path in  its  whole  breadth  with  hewn  stones,  and  tu  issue 
Appropriate  enactments  regai'ding  the  carrying  of  litters  and 
rite  driving  of  waggons,  which  from  the  nature  of  tlie  streets 
trere  only  allowed  to  move  freely  through  the  capital  in  the 
erening  and  by  night.  The  supervision  of  the  local  police 
remained  as  hitherto  chitfly  with  the  four  aediles,  who  were 
hiatructed  ni>w  at  least,  if  nut  earlier,  each  to  superintend  a 
diaCinotly  mark ed-off  police  district  within  the  capital. 

Lastly,  building  in  the  capital,  and  the  pi'ovision  ood- 
Bectvd  therewith,  of  instituljons  for  the  public  benefit,  rfr 

Voi.  IV.— 2« 
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B„nj,„  jeivod  from  Caesar— who  ccmbinecl  in  bimfvlf 

'''^  the  lovof»r  building  of  »  Roraaaftnd  ofaaorgaa 

izer — a  sudden  stimulus,  which  not  merely  put  to 
shame  the  mix  management  of  the  recent  anarchic  times,  bat 
also  Ich  all  chat  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  done  in  their 
best  daj'G  as  far  behind  ds  the  genius  of  Caesar  surpassed  tU 
lioiicst  endeavours  of  the  Marcii  ond  Aemilii.  It  was  not 
merely  by  the  extent  of  the  buildings  in  themselves  and  tka 
magnitude  of  the  sumn  expended  on  them  that  Caesar  a- 
ccllrd  hia  predecessors;  but  a  genuine  ststesmanly  fw 
cnption  of  what  was  for  the  public  good  distinguishes  wbu 
Caesar  did  for  the  public  institutions  of  Rome  from  all 
similar  services.  He  did  not  build,  like  his  succesaon^ 
temples  and  other  splendid  structures,  but  he  relieved  the 
Diarkct-placc  of  Romc^in  which  the  burgcno  aonemblics,  iht 
seuts  of  the  chief  courtu,  the  exohtinge,  and  the  daily  busi- 
ness as  W(>1l  OS  the  daily  idleness,  titill  were  crowded  to- 
gether— at  any  Tute  from  the  assemblies  iind  the  ciiurts  by 
constructing  for  the  former  ii  new  comiliiim,  the  Sacpta  Julia 
in  the  Cfliiipits  Mnrliiis,  and  for  the  latter  a  separate  place 
of  judii-'atiire,  tho  Forum  Juliuiii  between  the  Capitol  and 
Palatine.  Of  a  kindred  spirit  is  the  arrangement  originating 
with  him,  by  which  there  were  supplied  to  the  baths  of  the 
capital  annually  three  million  pounds  of  oil,  moally  from 
Africa,  and  they  were  thereby  enabled  to  furnish  to  tbr 
bathers  the  ciil  required  for  the  anuinting  of  the  body  gratu 
itonsly — a  measure  <)f  cleanliness  and  sanitary  police  which, 
according  to  the  uneicnt  dietetics  based  aubstantinlly  on 
bathing  and  anointing,  was  highly  judicious. 

But  t1ii'si>  milile  arrangements  were  only  the  first  step* 
towards  a  compliti'.  remodelling  of  Rome.  Projects  were 
already  formed  for  a  new  senate-house,  for  a  new  ino^iificent 
biiitaar,  for  a  theatre  to  rival  that  of  Pompeius,  for  a  puhlig 
Latin  and  Greek  library  after  the  model  of  that  recenllj 
lestroyed  at  Ale.vanili-ia — the  first  institution  of  the  sort  iu 
Rome — lastly  for  ii  temple  of  Mars,  which  was  to  surpass 
all  that  huJ  hitherto  existed  in  riehes  and  glory.  Still  more 
brilliant  was  the  idea  of  altoriag  the  whole  lower  course  of 
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the  Tiber  and  of  conducting  it  from  the  present  Pwntc  Moll* 
— iDstead  of  between  the  Campus  Vaticanus  and  Ihe  Cnmpui 
MartiuB  to  Ostio — ronnd  the  Campus  Vaticttnus  and  the 
Janiculum  across  the,  Pomptine  murshea  to  the  port  of  Tui^ 
racina.  By  this  gigantic  plan  three  objects  would  have  been 
Kccomplished  at  unce:  the  extremely  limited  fkcilitics  fur 
building  in  the  capital  would  have  been  enlarged  by  substi- 
tuting the  Campus  VaticaauB  now  transferred  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  for  the  Campus  Martins,  and  employing 
the  latter  spacious  field  for  public  and  private  ediAtea-  the 
Pomptine  marshes  and  the  Latin  coast  generally  would  have 
been  drained  ;  ai:d  the  capital  would  have  been  supplied  with 
a  safe  seaport,  the  want  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Imperator  would  remove  mountains  and 
rivers,  and  venture  to  contend  with  nature  herself. 

Much  however  as  the  city  of  Rome  gained  by  the  new 
order  of  thinga  in  commodiousness  and  magnificence,  its 
political  supremacy  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  lost  to 
it  irrecoverably  through  that  very  change.  The  idea  that 
the  Roman  state  should  coincide  with  the  city  of  Rome 
had  indeed  in  the  course  of  time  become  more  and  more 
unnatural  and  preposterous ;  but  the  maxim  had  been  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  essence  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lie,  that  it  could  not  perish  before  the  republic  itself.  It 
was  only  in  the  new  state  of  Caesar  that  it  waa,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  some  legal  fictions,  completely  set 
B^de,  and  the  connmunity  of  the  capital  was  plaoed  legally 
oil  a  level  with  nil  other  municipulitiea  ;  indeed  Caeaar^ 
Iirtre  as  everywhere  endeavouring  not  merely  to  regulate 
Jie  thing,  iiiit  also  to  call  it  officially  by  the  rl^ht  name — 
iBtiited  his  Italian  municipal  ordinance,  beyond  doubt  pur- 
|M)sely  at  once  for  the  capital  and  for  the  other  uriiau  com* 
mu  it. us.  We  may  add  that  Rome,  just  because  it  Wat 
ifioapable  of  a  living  c<>mmunal  character  as  a  capital,  wai 
even  esBontially  inferior  to  the  other  mimicipolities  of  th« 
lmpen.tl  period.  Tlie  republican  Rome  was  a  den  of  rob- 
bers, hut  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  state ;  the  Rome  of 
Ibe  monarchy,  although  it  b^an  to  embellish  itself  witk 
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all  tba  glories  of  the  thriM  oontineota  and  to  gltttw  ia  goU 
and  marble,  was  yet  nothing  in  the  state  but  a  royal  r«i- 
dcnco  ill  cotiueotion  with  a  pooi>hou$e,  or  io  other  wordi  ■ 
necessary  evil. 

While  in  the  capital  the  only  object  aimed  at  wu  tc 

get  rid  of  palpable  evils  by  police  ordinandi 

on  the  greatest  scale,  ii  was  a  tar  more  diSicult 
task  to  remedy  the  deep  diaoi'gunization  of  Italian  societj. 
Its  radical  misfortunes  were  those  which  we  previously  no- 
tJoed  in  detail — the  disappearance  of  the  agricultural,  ud 
the  unnatural  increase  of  the  mercantile,  population — with 
which  an  endless  train  of  other  evils  were  assotuateJ.  The 
reador  will  not  fail  to  remember  what  was  the  state  of 

Italian  agriculture.  In  epitrt  of  the  most  eameit 
JStaJi.*"^"     attempts  to  check  the  annihilation  of  the  small 

holdings,  farm-husbandry  was  scarcely  any  longer 
the  predominaiit  species  uf  economy  during  this  epoch  ia 
any  region  of  Italy  proper,  with  the  exception  perhaps  cf- 
the  valleys  of  Um  Apcmiines  and  Abruzzi.  As  to  the  man- 
agement of  estulf*,  no  material  difiereuce  is  perceptible  be- 
twe^in  the  Catonian  system  formerly  set  forth  (ii,  431—442) 
and  that  described  to  us  by  Varro,  except  that  the  latter 
shows  the  trsuws  lor  better  and  for  worse  of  the  progresa 
of  fashionnblu  life  in  Rome.  "  Formerly,"  says  Varm, 
"  the  barn  on  the  eatate  wiii  iai-ger  than  the  manor-house; 
now  it  is  wont  to  be  the  reverse."  In  the  domains  of  Tu» 
eulum  and  Tibur,  on  the  shorts  c)f  Tarracimi  and  Baiae— 
where  the  old  Latin  and  Italian  farrncrx  hod  sown  and 
reaped — there  now  rose  in  barren  splendour  the  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  some  of  which  covered  the  space  of  a 
moderate-sized  town  witli  their  appurtenances  of  garden' 
grounds  and  aqueducts,  I're^li  and  sail  water  ponds  for  th« 
preservation  and  breeding  of  river  and  murine  fishes^  tjur 
series  of  snails  and  slu^s,  game-preserves  for  keeping  hares, 
rabbity  vi&^a,  rocs,  ami  wild  boars,  and  aviarii^s  in  which 
even  ciant-a  and  peacocks  wore  kept.  But  the  luxury  of 
t  great  city  enriches  also  many  an  industrious  hand,  and 
iU}>ports  more  poor  than  philanthropy  with  its  oxpenditun 
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of  alms,  Tbose  aviaries  and  Ashponds  of  tht'  grandeei 
were  of  course  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  very  costly 
indulgence.  But  this  sysleni  was  carrJtMl  to  Huch  an  extent 
and  prusecuted  with  so  much  keenness,  that  f.g,  the  stock 
vf  u  pj{,'eon-house  wa8  valued  at  100,000  seitercea  (£1,000) 
»  iiicihudical  system  of  tattening  had  sprung  up,  an<J  iha 
iiiniiure  got  fruin  the  aviaries  became  of  importance  in  ngri- 
cultui'C ,  a  single  bird-dealer  was  able  to  furnish  at  oiicn 
5,000  fieldfares — for  they  knew  how  to  rear  these  also — iit 
three  denarii  (2«.)  each,  and  a  single  possessor  uf  a  fishpond 
2,000  muraenae  ;  and  the  fishes  left  behind  by  Lucius  Lu- 
cullus  brought  40,000  sesterces  (£400).  As  may  readily 
be  conceived,  under  such  circumstanoea  any  one  who  ful 
lowed  this  occupation  industriously  and  intelligently  might 
obtain  very  large  profits  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
of  capital.  A  small  bee-breeder  of  this  period  sold  from 
his  thyme-garden  not  larger  than  an  acre  in  the  npighb<iur> 
"hood  of  Falerii  honey  to  an  average  annual  amount  of  at 
least  10,000  sesterces  (£100).  The  rivalry  of  the  growera 
of  fruit  was  carried  so  far,  that  in  elegant  villas  the  fruit- 
chamber  lined  with  marble  was  not  unfrequently  fitted  up 
at  the  same  time  as  a  dining-room,  and  sometimes  lina 
fruit  acquired  by  purchase  waa  exhibited  there  ua  of  home 
growth.  At  this  period  the  cherry  from  Asia  Minor  and 
other  foreign  fi-uit-treus  were  first  planted  iji  the  gardens 
of  Italy.  The  vegetable  gardens,  the  beds  of  roses  and 
violets  in  Latiunt  and  C:impaniA,  yielded  rich  produce,  and 
the  "market  for  dainties"  (forum  evpedinis)  by  the  side 
of  the  Via  Sacrii,  where  fruits,  honey,  and  chapleta  were 
wont  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  played  an  iinpurtiint  part  in 
the  life  of  the  capital.  Generally  the  management  of  e» 
tates,  worked  as  they  were  on  the  planter-system,  luid 
reached  in  an  ccononiic  point  of  view  a  height  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  1'he  valley  of  Rieti,  the  region  round  Iho 
Fucine  lake,  the  disiricU  on  the  Liris  and  Volturnua,  and 
mdecd  Central  Italy  m  general,  were  as  respects  huebandiy 
Id  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  even  certain  branches  uf 
Industry,  which  were  suiUble  acoompanimento  of  the  hmd 


Agenient  of  ait  eat«to  \>j  meuiB  of  slave*,  were  taken  uy 
by  intelligent  landlords,  and,  irfaero  the  cirooinsUiien 
were  fiivourahle,  inns,  weaving  factories,  and  espedall* 
hriokworka  were  ooastruoted  on  the  estate.  The  Italiu 
prcKlucers  of  wine  and  oil  in  particular  not  only  aupplinl 
the  Italinn  maritets,  but  carried  on  also  in  botb  article! 
a  considerable  business  of  transmarine  ezportatioa.  A 
humcly  profesfibnal  treatise  of  this  period  compares  Italj 
to  a  groat  fniit^arden ;  and  the  pictures  which  a  contem- 
porary poet  gives  of  his  beautiful  uative  land,  where  tlw 
well-wntcred  meadow,  the  luxuriant  oom-field,  the  pleaasot 
vine-covered  hill  arc  fringed  by  the  dark  line  of  the  oliv» 
trees — where  the  "ornament"  of  the  land,  smiling  in  varied 
charnis,  cherishes  tho  loveliest  gardens  in  its  bosom  and  is 
itself  wreathed  round  by  food-prodncing  trees — these  de- 
scriptiims,  evidently  faithful  pictures  of  the  landscape  daily 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  transplant  us  into  the 
most  dourishiiig  districts  of  Tuscany  nnd  Terra  di  Lavoru. 
The  pastoral  husbandry,  it  is  true,  which  for  reasons  foi^ 
nierly  explained  was  always  spreading  farther  especially 
in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Italy,  was  in  every  respect 
a  retrograde  movement;  but  it  too  participated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  the  general  progress  of  agriculture ;  much 
was  d(>ne  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  breeds,  e.  ff.  assei 
for  breeding  bmught  00,000  aostercca  (£600),  100,000 
(£1,000),  and  even  400,000  (^04,000).  The  solid  Italian 
husbandry  obtained  at  this  period,  when  the  general  6o- 
velopment  of  intelligence  and  abundance  of  capital  reif 
dered  it  fruitful,  far  more  brilliant  results  than  ever  ihs 
old  system  of  smnll  cultivators  could  have  given  ;  and  was 
carried  even  already  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  for  the 
Italian  agricuHitriHt  turned  to  aocount  large  tracts  in  the 
provinces  by  raising  cattle  and  even  cultivating  com. 

In  order  to  show  what  dimensions  money-dealing  as- 
sumed by  the  side  of  this  estate-husbiuidry  un 
ilon»j-4«iii-     naturally  prospering  over  the  ruin  of  the  amall 
farmers,  how  the  Italian  merchants  vying  witk 
the  Jews  poured  tbemselvea   into  all    the  provincoa  and 
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ftlient^tates  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  all  capital  ultiroatet} 
flowed  to  Rome,  it  will  be  euflicient,  after  what  haa  been 
already  aaid,  to  p  lint  to  the  single  fact  that  in  the  money- 
market  of  the  capital  the  regular  rate  of  interest  at  th'S 
time  was  six  per  cenu,  and  consequently  money  there  wtt 
olieaper  by  a  half  than  it  was  on  im  average  elsewaere  in 
antiquity. 

In  consequence  of  thia  economic  system  based  both  in 

its  agrarian  and  mercantile  aspects  on  maseea 
^1^1^^^,      of  capital  and  on  speculation,  there  arose  a  most 

fearful  disproportion  in  thti  distribution  of  weallh. 
The  often  used  and  often  abused  phrase  o(  a  commonwealth 
composed  of  milliimnairos  and  beggars  applies  perhaps  no- 
where so  completely  as  to  the  Rome  of  the  last  age  of  the 
republic  ;  and  nowhere  perhaps  has  the  essential  maxim  of 
the  slave-state — that  the  rich  man  who  lives  by  the  exe^ 
tions  of  his  slaves  is  necessarily  respectable,  and  the  poor 
man  who  lives  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  is  necessarily 
vulgar — been  recognized  with  so  terrible  a  precision  as  the 
undoubted  prindple  underlying  all  public  and  private  in- 
lercourae.*     A  rejil  middle  class  in  our  sense  of  the  term 

.  ■  Tlie  following  ezporitioa  in  Cicero's  treatise  Di:  OgUiU  (i.  43) 
is  cliBncteristic ;  Jam  dt  ai1\fidu  el  gaaculibu^,  gvi  tiheralet  habmdi, 
fui  tordidi  tini,  hate  fere  a/xepimut.  J'l-imam  iniprobatilvr  ii  qtuut- 
lut,  qui  in  odia  Aoiirtnurn  iiKumnt,  ul  portilonmi,  ul  fenrrtxlnrum. 
lliiberalei  aiitem  et  tordidi  guatiiut  mercmariomm  oiRnium,  qiionai 
aptrae,  mm  aiiei  emuniur.  Ett  auUm  in  illu  ipsa  mtred  auctoranuw- 
ttim  Mrcitult>.  Sordidi  tHaat  palandi,  qui  mercanlur  a  mertaloribu* 
quod  •foliwi  vttidaiU,  mhU  miin  ptvfieiaul,  niii  ailmodim  mentianiur. 
yte  vera  at  i/uidqiiam  lurpitu  sanilali:  Opifici'^ut  omnei  in  •nrdida 
mrte  verianluF  ;  me  tmm  quiilgiuun  ingauaan  haian  point  ^^ina, 
MRniatqae  arta  eat  proiandai,  gum  miriutrat  tv'il  i/oluplalviii, 

"  Cetarii,  lanii,  cogui,/arioret,  piicalorea," 

Mt  ail  TermiiMt.  Adde  /inc,  <i  placet,  ungutntarint,  taltaiuret,  tolum- 
fUd  tudim  lalarium.  Qtiibia  autem  arliiiui  aid  pradmlia  major  ineit, 
«■!  noH  medioerii  vWilnt  guaerilur,  til  medicijia,  ul  arMUctnra,  ul 
ioelTiiia  rtrwn  Aonei'amni,  eat  >u"l  iii,  gaornni  ordini  eonvenitmt, 
itMolat,  Jffl-Mtwra  aalim,  at  toiiiii  eil,  lordida  putlanda  at  i  *>H 
^tagma  tl  topiMO,  mtUla  uatfijiM  appoefait,  nmltejaw  nac  vanifal*  im 
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there  was  not,  u  Indeed  no  such  olua  can  exist  in  snj-  fhllj 
developed  s)ave«tate ;  what  Appears  as  if  it  were  a  good 
middle  daas  and  is  so  in  a  certain  measure,  is  compoeed  of 
thoso  rieh  men  of  business  and  landholders  who  are  so  ui> 
cultivHtcd  or  so  highly  cultivated  as  to  content  themselTM 
wilhin  the  sphere  of  their  activity  and  to  keep  aluof  from 
public  life.  Of  the  men  of  business — a  class,  among  whoa 
tlie  numerous  freedmen  and  other  upstarts,  as  •  rule,  wert 
seizud  with  the  giddy  fancy  of  playing  the  man  of  quality 
— there  were  not  very  many  who  showed  so  much  judg- 
ment. A  model  of  this  sort  was  the  l^tua  Pomponius  At^ 
^.iciiH  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  this  period. 
Ho  acquired  an  immense  fortune  partly  from  the  great 
estate-lai'ining  which  he  prosecuted  in  Italy  and  Epinuj 
partly  from  his  money-transactions  which  ramified  through- 
out Itiily,  Grt!(«e,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  at  tfao 
same  time  he  continued  to  be  throughout  the  simple  man 
of  business,  did  not  allow  himself  to  ho  seduced  into  so. 
liciting  office  or  even  into  monetary  transactions  with  the 
state,  and,  equally  I'emoto  from  tiie  avaricious  niggardliness 
and  from  tlie  prodigal  and  burdensome  luxury  of  his  lime — 
his  table,  for  instance,  was  maintaitieil  at  a  daily  cost  of  lOO 
sesterces  (£1) — amtented  himself  with  an  easy  existenn:  ap- 
propriating to  itself  the  cliariiis  of  a  country  and  a  city  life, 
the  pleasures  of  intercourse  with  the  best  society  of  Roma 
and  Greece,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  literaUtre  and  art. 

perlient,  nan  <d  admodum  viluprranda  ;  alqve  ttiam,  ti  vOiala  quaahk, 
ml  conlmin  pofiiit ;  «l  tafpi  a  alto  in  porlum,  rx  ipto  porlu  in  njrm 
n  poa'fisionaipK  eonlulerit,  ridriiir  irptimo  jure  pout  Inndari.  Om 
niHia  aultn  rtrwm,  tx  gnibtu  alitpiid  atijHiritar,  nihil  ttt  wrri'vAirs 
iNcfiiu,  niliil  ubiriit*,  nihil  duletiu,  nihii  homine  libera  digntHf.  A» 
^onlitii!  lo  lliis  tlio  rcupRduble  niuu  must,  in  ctcictiiesB,  bo  a  loiiiloiroei ; 
llic  imdo  of  a  tDcruliatit  bcuomes  liim  011I7  so  fur  us  il  is  u  ti.tMns  to 
tliis  iilcinulo  end ;  gi'lcntc  as  a  profussion  is  suitnble  only  for  iht 
Gri'CkB  and  for  Konian}  not  beTun^ng  tu  [lie  I'uling  clsfsvii,  who  b;  thii 
mvaiis  mity  purcliaso  al  nil  vveuta  n  vortuiu  lulcration  of  tlieir  jivTMina) 
prescDue  in  gcnliicl  vin:le^l.  It  il  s  Uioroiigblf  developed  aristocnc} 
of  pl.inierd,  wiili  a  strong  iufusion  of  niercanijla  speculation  aui  • 
•ligtL  shading  i>f  general  culture. 
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More  numerous  and  more  solid  were  thtj  Itatinn  luod 
holders  of  the  old  type.  Cootemporary  literatme  pro 
serves  id  the  description  of  SextuB  Roscius,  whn  was  muiv 
^dered  amidst  the  proscriptions  of  073,  tlie  pic- 
ture of  such  a  rural  nobieinun  {paler  fami'uu 
rtutieanm)  ;  his  wealth,  estinwttd  at  6,000,000  scstcrcfi 
(£60,000),  is  mainly  invested  in  his  thirteen  landed  I'sUitesj 
he  attends  to  the  managi'incnt  uf  it  in  pi'rson  systcihaliif 
ally  and  with  enthusiasm  ;  he  onmea  seldom  or  never  t>j 
tlie  capital,  and,  when  he  does  appear  there,  hy  his  clown- 
ish manners  he  contrasts  not  less  with  the  polished  seimtor 
than  the  iiinumcrable  liosts  of  his  uncouth  rural  sjuven  with 
the  elegant  train  of  domestic  slaves  in  tlic  cjipital.  Far 
more  than  the  circles  of  the  nobility  with  their  cosmopoli- 
tan culture  and  the  miTcantile  class  at  home  everywhere 
uid  nowhere,  these  landlords  nnd  the  "  country  towns"  to 
which  they  essentially  gave  tone  (mrtnicipia  rualieana)  pre- 
served as  well  the  discipline  and  manners  as  the  pure  and 
noble  Iwiguage  of  their  fiithers.  Tlie  order  of  landlordn 
was  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  the  speculator, 
who  has  made  his  iiirtune  and  wishes  to  appear  amotjg  the 
notables  of  the  land,  buys  an  estate  and  seeks,  if  not  lo 
beoome  himself  tliu  squire,  at  any  rate  to  rear  his  son  with 
that  view.  We  meet  the  traces  of  this  class  of  landlords, 
wherever  a  national  moveuient  appears  in  politics,  and 
wherever  literature  puts  forth  any  fresh  growth;  from  it 
the  patriotic  opposition  to  the  new  monarchy  drew  its  best 
rtnngtfa  j  to  it  lichmgiNl  Varro,  Lucretius,  Catullus;  and 
nowhere  perhaps  docs  the  comparative  freshness  of  this 
landlord-life  come  more  characteristically  to  li;^ht  than  ii: 
the  graceful  Ar,>iuati;  introduction  to  the  second  book  ol 
Cioero's  treatisH  De  Leyibus — a  green  oasis  amidst  the  fear- 
f  il  lii  sert  of  that  equally  empty  and  vr)luinin<ius  writer. 
But  the  cultivated  class  of  merehaiits  at:d  the  viKoroai 
I'vAqt  of  landlords  were  far  overgrown  by  the 
two  classes  that  gave  tone  to  society — the  masi 
o/  b^cMS.  and  the  world  of  quality  projier.  We  have  no 
■tatisiii-al  figures  to  iudicate  precisely  the  relative  projxir 
Vot.IV.— -0* 
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house.  Ihere  wm  once  ^old  for  15,000,000  Bestercw  (£150^ 
y>0).  The  bouse  of  Marcus  Lepidus  (consiil  in  676)  whkt 
'.t'lis  al  tho  time  of  the  death  of  SuUu  the  finest  in  Itom^ 
ilid  not  rank  a  i^onerntion  aftfirwards  even  aa  the  hundradtk 
on  the  ItsC  of  Roman  palacon.  We  have  already  mentioDtt 
(he  extnivagance  practised  in  the  matter  of  country Jionwa; 
v/v  find  that  4,000,000  sesterces  (£40,000)  were  paid  fgt 
Hiich  i>  hou^i^  which  waa  valued  chiefly  for  its  fishpond; 
and  the  thoroughly  fashionable  grandee  now  netided  at  leut 
two  villas — ime  in  the  Sabine  or  Alban  mountains  near  the 
capital,  and  a  second  in  the  vicinity  nf  the  Campanian  baliH 
— and  in  addition  if  possible  a  garden  immediately  outaide 
of  ihe  gates  of  Home.  Still  more  irrational  than  then 
villo-palacps  vcre  the  palatial  sepulchres,  several  of  which 
Htilt  existing  nt  the  present  day  attest  whai  a  lofVy  pile  of 
masonry  the  rich  Roman  needed  in  order  to  die  as  bei.'ama 
\un  rank.  Fanciers  of  liorsca  and  dogs  too  w.to  nut  want- 
ing ;  24,000  sesterces  (£240)  was  no  uncommon  price  f.-r 
a  showy  horse.  They  indulged  in  furniture  of  fine  wood — 
a  tnhle  of  .\frican  cypnis-wood  cost  1,000,000  sestercei 
(£10.000)  ;  in  dresses  i)f  purple  stuffs  or  tranipnrcnt  gauze* 
nct'iimp.inied  by  an  elegant  adjiiBtment  of  their  folds  liefur* 
ihe  mirror — the  orntor  Horlensina  is  said  to  have  brought 
nn  nctioLi  of  damages  against  a  collei^rue  because  he  ruffled 
hi.s  rireas  in  a  crowd  ;  in  preciou^i  stones  and  pearls,  whieh 
first  lit  tliis  period  took  the  place  of  the  fiir  more  beautiful 
nnd  more  artistic  orn;nnent!i  of  gold — it  was  alreaily  uttei 
barbarism,  when  nt  the  triumph  of  Poinp'-ius  over  Mithr* 
dates  the  inia;;^  of  llie  victor  appeared  wrought  wholly  of 
pearls,  imd  when  th  sofas  and  the  shelves  in  the  dining- 
hall  were  silver-mounted  and  even  the  kitebeii-utensils  were 
!iiade  of  silver.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  cc.lle.-tors  of  thi» 
;-iTiod  took  '"It  the  artistic  medalliouR  from  Hi--  old  silvei 
i^ups,  to  Bet  them  :[iiew  in  veHfels  of  gold.  Nor  was  theri 
any  lack  of  luxury  also  in  travelliiig,  "  Wheti  the  govcr 
n-.r  travelled,"  Cieen.  tells  us  as  to  <,n«  of  the  Sicilian  gov- 
sn:oi-s,  "  uhit'li  of  crmrse  he  did  not  in  winter,  hut  only  at 
ihe  beginning  i)f  a[iring — not  the  "pHn-;  of  the  c-alerdsr  biti 
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the  beginning  of  the  season  of  roses — he  \\&i  himself  con 
nyai,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  kings  of  Bithyiiiti,  in  a 
litter  with  eight  bearers,  sitting  on  a  cushion  of  Maltesu 
gnuze  stuffed  with  rose-leaves,  with  one  g&rlaad  on  his  head 
nnd  a  second  twined  round  his  r.eck,  applying  to  his  nose  a 
Uttle  smelling-bag  of  line  linen,  with  minute  meshes,  dlled 
ffith  rosea;  and  thus  he  had  himself  carried  even  lo  hi? 
"•ed-chamber." 

But  no  sort  of  luxury  flourished  so  much  as  the  coarsest 
of  all — the  fujiury  of  the  table.  The  whole  villa  arrange- 
ments and  the  whole  villa  life  hod  ultimate  reference  tu 
dining;  not  only  had  they  ditlerent  dinin<^-rooms  fur  win- 
ter and  summer,  but  dinner  was  served  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery, in  the  fruitrchamber,  in  the  aviary,  or  on  a  platform 
erected  in  the  deer-park,  around  which,  when  the  bespoken 
*'  Orpheus  "  appeared  in  theatrical  costume  and  blew  his 
flourish,  the  duly  trained  rocs  and  wild  bonrs  congregated. 
Such  was  the  care  bestowed  on  decamtiin  ;  but  amidst  all 
this  the  reality  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  Not  only  wns 
the  cook  a  graduate  in  gastronomy,  but  the  master  himsi'lf 
often  acted  as  the  instructor  of  his  cooks.  The  roost  had 
been  long  ago  thrown  into  the  shade  by  marine  fishes  and 
oysters ;  now  the  Italian  river-tishos  were  utterly  banished 
from  good  tables,  and  Italian  di^licacics  and  Italian  wines 
were  looked  on  as  almost  vulgar.  Now  even  at  the  popii- 
lar  festivals  there  were  distributed,  besides  the  Italian  Fa- 
lerian,  three  sorts  of  foreign  wine — Sicilian,  Lesbian,  Chiim, 
wliiie  a  generation  before  it  had  been  suHicieiit  even  at  great 
bancjuets  tc  send  nnnid  Greek  wine  onee ;  in  the  cellar  ul 
the  orator  Ilorteiisius  there  was  found  a  stock  of  10,000 
|.-i:-s  (at  33  quarts)  of  foreign  wine.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
be  Ii:ilian  wine  gri>wers  began  to  complain  of  the  comp<v 
■,ili.,r.  of  the  wines  fr«m  the  Grotk  islands.  No  naturalist 
ciuld  ransack  land  aid  sea  more  zealously  for  new  animiils 
and  plants,  than  the  epicures  of  that  d:iy  ransacked  them 
for  new  culinary  dainties.  Thd  circumstance  of  the  guest 
tkking  ail  emetic  after  a  banquet,  to  av<iid  the  Cinisequenoei 
''f  the  varied  farese'.  before  him.  no  lunger  cre»tt;d  surprisf 
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Delia iiohi.'ry  of  every  sort  became  so  sj'iteniatic  and  ■ggn 
vnted  that  it  fiund  ita  professor*,  who  enroed  a  livelibooj 
by  serving  as  iDBtruotors  of  the  youth  of  quality  In  'ii 
theory  and  practice  of  vice.* 

It  trill  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  ooniii3«j 
picture,  so  monotonoua  in  its  varic-ty ;  and  tha 
less  so,  that  the  Romans  were  &r  from  ori^ml 
ir,  tliis  respect,  and  con6Tied  themselves  to  exhibitii^  a  oop; 
of  tlie  H  el  I  CD  0- Asiatic  luxury  still  more  exa^crated  tod 
stupid  than  their  model.  Plutoa  naturally  devours  hii 
cliildren  as  well  as  Kronos;  the  competition  for  all  tbess 
mo!)t1y  worthless  objects  of  &shionable  longing  ao  forced  u{ 
prices,  that  those  who  swam  with  the  stream  found  the 
most  colossal  estate  melt  away  in  a  short  time,  and  era 
those,  who  only  for  credit's  sake  joined  in  what  vas  most 
necessary,  saw  their  inhiTited  and  ftrmly-established  wealth 
rapidly  undermined.  The  canvass  for  the  consulship,  for 
instance,  was  the  usual  highway  to  ruin  for  houses  of  dis- 

■  We  h>To  adll  (Macrobius  iii  IS)  the  bill  of  fsre  of  the  buqiut, 
which  MuciuB  Lentulue  Niger  gave  before  SSI  on  eolo^ 
ing  on  his  pcmlificate,  and  of  which  the  pontifioea — Cumt 
included  —the  Veatal  Virgins,  and  aome  otlicr  priests  and  ladiea  iieail} 
related  lo  them  partook.  Before  the  dinner  pmper  came  »ea-hpd|». 
bogs;  freah  ojstera  as  many  ss  the  (;iiesta  wislicd ;  Ihi^  niiuiaeli; 
ephondtU ;  fieldfnrea  with  aapamgiiR;  fattened  fowU;  ojater  and  tna^ 
■el  pasties;  black  and  white  xoa-aooms ;  ephond^li  again;  gljcimi- 
ridca;  sen-netti- a ;  bocaBcoes;  roe-ribs;  boar'a-riba ;  fowls  dressed  wiik 
Bour;  bei'afieoca ;  purple  Hhell-fiah  of  two  sortE.  The  dinner  itaetf 
CODsiated  of  ft>w'B  udder;  bonrVhead ;  Rsh-pnaties;  boar-pastis; 
duck.*;    bulled    teals;     )iares ;    roasted    fowls;    atarch-pastrj ;    Pontic 

Tt'ese  are  the  college  banquets  regarding  wltieh  Tarm  {Di  A  S. 
%  S,  ]{)  ra.va  that  tbej  larced  up  the  price  of  all  delioacies.  Tarn 
m  one  oi  his  aatirea  enumerates  the  following  as  the  most  notable  tor 
elijn  di'liiaciea  peacocks  from  Samoa ;  grouse  from  Pbrygia  ;  cnuiet 
fmin  McloB  ;  kids  from  Ambracia  ;  tunnj  Eahes  from  Gislcedon  ;  ml 
rsenos  frum  the  Straits  of  Qodea ;  asa-fishea  (T  attlli)  from  reasinoi; 
ojstera  and  scallops  from  Tarentnm ;  eturgcona  (t)  from  Rhodes ;  aiaru* 
Babes  (f)  from  (Mioia  ;  nuts  from  Thaaoa;  dalss  from  Egjpi ;  asoM 
from  Spain. 
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tinctioa ;  and  nearly  tho  same  description  nppliea  to  tlis 
games,  tho  great  buildings,  and  all  those  other  plciisuiil  bul 
doubtless  expensive  pursuits.  The  princely  wealth  of  thai 
period  is  only  surpassed  by  its  still  more  princely  liabili. 
Ues ',  Cnesar  owed  about  6!)2,  af^cr  deducting  liia 
■  assets,  25,000,000  sesterces   (£250,000);  Mat^ 

eus  Antonius,  at  the  age  of  twenty-fiur,  6,000,000  sestoi-- 
oes  (£60,000),  fourteen  years  aftcrwurds  40,000,000  (£400,- 
000) ;  Curio  owed  fi0,000,000  (£600,000) ;  Milo  70,000,. 
000  (£700,000).  That  those  extravagant  habits  of  ihe 
lb>man  world  vX  quality  rested  throughout  on  credit,  is 
shown  by  thn  foct  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  Rome  was 
once  suddenly  raised  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  through 
the  borrowing  of  the  difTerent  competitors  for  the  consul' 
ship.  Insolvency,  instead  of  leading  in  due  time  to  a  nieet- 
iug  of  creditors  or  at  any  rate  to  a  liquidation  which  might 
at  least  place  matters  once  more  on  a  clear  footing,  was 
ordinarily  prolonged  by  the  debtor  as  much  as  posHJblc; 
instend  of  selling  his  property  Hud  especially  his  landed 
natates,  he  continued  to  borrow  and  to  present  the  sem- 
blance of  riches,  till  the  crash  only  became  the  worse  and 
the  winding-up  yielded  a  result  like  that  of  Milu,  in  which 
the  creditors  obtained  somewhat  above  four  per  ceiiL  of 
the  sums  for  which  they  ranked.  Amidst  this  startlingly 
r^id  transition  from  riches  to  bankruptcy  and  this  system* 
atio  swindling,  nobody  of  course  gained  so  much  as  the 
cool  banker,  who  knew  how  to  give  and  refuse  credit.  I'he 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  thus  returned  almost  to  tiie 
SBine  point  at  which  lliey  had  stood  in  the  worst  times  of 
the  aodal  crises  of  thr  fiflh  century  ;  the  nominal  land- 
owners held  virtually  by  suiTeranoe  of  their  creditors;  the 
debtors  were  cither  in  siTvile  subjection  to  their  creditors, 
•o  that  the  humbler  of  tliem  appeared  like  freedmen  in  the 
oreditor's  train  and  those  of  higlier  rank  spoke  and  voted 
even  in  the  senate  at  the  nod  of  their  creditor-lord  ;  or  they 
were  ready  to  make  war  on  property  itself,  and  either  to 
Intimidate  their  creditors  by  threats  or  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  oonspiracy  and  dvil  war.    On  these  relatioss  wh  bMed 
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the  power  uf  Crassua  ;  out  of  them  aruae  the  inaurrectiou 
—whose  motto  wns  'a  clear  sheet  "—of  Gnna  (lii.  Sll^ 
393)  and  still  more  definitely  of  Catiliiia,  uf  Coeliiu,  oT 
Dolabella,  ontirel;  resemhling  the  battles  betweep  th(M 
who  had  tind  those  who  had  not,  which  a  century  hefi4t 
Imitated  the  Hellenic  world  (ii.  346).  Thai  amidst  so  rot- 
kii  un  I'conomio  condition  every  financial  or  political  erini 
should  occasion  the  most  dreadful  coufusiuti,  was  to  be  n- 
pecU^d  from  the  natui-e  of  the  cose ;  we  need  hardly  mm- 
tion  thut  the  usual  phenomena — the  disappearance  of  ci[ri' 
lal,  the  sudden  depreciation  of  landed  estates,  innumerabla 
bankrupwies,  and  an  alinost  universal  insolvency — made 
their  nppenronce  now  during  the  civil  war,  just  as  they  had 
done  during  the  Social  and  Mithradatic  wars  (iii.  492). 
Under  such  circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  coursi',  morst 
ity  and  family  life  were  treated  as  uutifgu^itd] 
things  (imong  all  ranks  of  society.  To  be  poor 
was  not  merely  the  scirest  disgrace  and  the  worst  crlmi 
but  the  only  disgrace  and  th&  only  crime:  for  money  the 
statesman  sold  the  atiite,  and  the  burgeits  sold  his  freedom  ; 
the  post  of  the  officer  and  the  vote  of  the  Jurymui  were  to 
be  hnd  for  money  \  for  money  the  lady  of  quality  surrrti- 
dered  her  person  as  well  as  the  common  courtesan  ;  falsi- 
lying  of  documents  and  perjuHes  hod  become  so  common 
tliat  in  a  popular  pcui^t  of  this  age  an  oath  is  called  *'  the 
piaster  for  debts."  Men  had  forgotten  what  honesty  w»s; 
a  person  who  refused  a  bribe  wns  regarded  not  as  an  ii[>- 
right  mail,  but  as  a  personal  fc»<.  Th>:  criminal  statistic 
of  all  times  and  countries  will  hardly  furnish  a  parallel  in 
th<  dreadful  piirturo.  c>f  crimes — so  varit'd,  so  horrible,  aiiil 
so  unnatural — whi(-h  the  trial  of  Aulas  Cliientius  unrolli 
Iji'fiire  us  in  the  liosom  of  one  of  the.  most  respectable  liinii> 
,\fi  <if  HU  Itailiin  ciumtry  town. 

But  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  national  life  the  sliiric 
was    thus    constantly    accumulatiiiff    more   and 

Frieoilihip.  ,    ,  .         ,  ,      ,         ,  ,        . 

more  delclonously  and  deeply,  so  much  in» 
mori^  sjTiKOth  und  tTHttiTing  wns  the  surface,  overlaid  wilt 
ihe  x'iirnisli  of  poli-flud  mamiei-s  uud  universal  fiicndshi|- 
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AD  the  world  in  .erchanged  visits  ,  so  that  in  I  he  hmrscs  ol 
quiUity  it  was  neccasarj'  to  admit  tlin  peraons  presenting 
themselves  every  morning  fur  the  levee  in  a  certain  order 
fixed  hj  the  master  or  occaaionnlly  b;  the  atti'nd.iiit  in 
waiting,  and  to  give  audience  only  to  the  more  notable  ont 
by  one,  while  the  rest  were  more  summarily  admitted 
partly  in  gronps,  partly  in  a  body  at  the  close — a  distini>< 
\}ox\  which  Gaius  Gracchus,  in  this  too  the  first  founder  of 
the  new  monarchy,  is  said  to  have  introduced.  The  inter- 
<^nge  of  letters  of  courtesy  was  carried  tn  as  great  an 
extent  aa  the  visits  of  courtesy  ;  "  friendly  "  letters  flew 
over  Imid  and  sea  between  persons  who  had  neitlier  pot* 
Honat  relations  nor  business  with  eaoh  otlier,  whereas  prop- 
er and  ^brmal  business-letters  scarcely  occur  except  where 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  rorporiition.  In  like  manner 
invitations  to  dinner,  the  customary  new  year's  presents, 
the  domestic  festivals,  were  divested  of  iheir  proper  char- 
acter and  converted  almost  into  public  lercmoiiials  ;  ev^n 
defttb  itself  did  not  release  the  Roman  fmm  these  atten- 
tions to  his  countless  ■'  neighbours,"  but  in  order  to  die 
with  due  respectability  he  had  to  piuvidii  cich  of  them  at 
any  rate  with  a  keepsake.  Just  iis  \n  certain  ci^cl<^s  uf  our 
mercantile  world,  the  genuine  tntiniuty  uf  family  ties  and 
family  friendahipa  had  so  totally  vanished  I'rom  the  Rome 
of  that  day  that  the  whole  interotinrsi!  of  busineaa  and  ao- 
quaintanoe  could  be  garnished  with  fcrms  fiid  flourishes  of 
aSeotioQ  which  had  lost  all  meaning,  nnd  thus  by  degrees 
the  reality  came  to  be  superseded  by  that  so°etrul  shadow 
of  "friendship,"  which  holds  by  no  moons  the  'o^st  place 
among  the  various  evil  spiritti  brooding  over  tV  proscrip- 
tions and  civil  wars  of  this  age. 

An  equally  characteristic  feature  in  the  brilltxnt  decay 
of  this  period  was  the  emancipation  of  <Bomen, 
In  an  economic  point  of  view  the  wotn^  had 
lor^  since  made  themselves  independent  (ii,  484) :  in  the 
present  epoch  we  even  meet  with  solicitors  acting  speoial'y 
fcr  women,  who  officiously  lend  their  aid  to  solitBry  ri^V 
iB^n  in  the  msnageroent  of  t^eir  property  and  their  la-« 
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suiU,  niakt^  an  iinpressioa  on  them  by  their  knowledge  •( 
hu^int:S8  and  Iaw,  and  thereby  procure  for  themaelvet  txa 
[ilcr  perquisites  and  legacies  than  other  loiingcra  on  tht 
excliange.  But  it  was  not  merely  from  the  economic  guar 
(lianship  <>r  Tather  or  husbaud  that  women  folt  thuRUvlvn 
eiiiancipati-d.  Love-in trigues  of  ali  sorts  were  oonsUuitJt 
ill  progresa  The  ballet-dancers  (mimae)  were  quite  • 
in^toh  fur  those  of  the  present  day  in  the  variety  of  Uteii 
pursuits  and  the  skill  with  which  they  followed  diem  out; 
their  primadonnas,  Cytheris  and  the  like,  pollute  even  tht 
pages  of  history.  But  their,  as  it  were,  licensed  trftde  wM 
vnry  materially  injured  by  the  Iree  art  of  the  ladies  iif 
aristocratic  circles.  Liaisons  in  the  first  houses  bad  b» 
ooine  so  frecjucut,  thai  only  a  scandal  altogether  ejuceptiunal 
o(iuld  muke  tliem  the  subject  of  special  talk  ;  a  judicial  iiK 
terforence  aeeiiicd  now  almost  ridiculous.  An  uupiLralleled 
scandal,  such  as  Publius  Clodius  produced  in 
693  at  tiie  women's  festival  in  tlic  house  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  althouj^'h  a  thousand  times  worse  thun 
the  occurrences  which  fifly  years  hefure  had  led  to  a  soriet 
<if  capital  sentences  (iii.  522),  [>a.ssed  almost  witliuut  inves- 
tigation and  wholly  witliuut  punishment.  The  waterii^ 
place  seas'Ui — in  April,  when  political  business  was  su*- 
pended  and  the  world  of  quality  congregated  in  Baiae  and 
Putcoli — derived  its  chief  churni  from  the  relations  liiil 
and  illicit  which,  aloug  with  music  and  sung  ajid  elegant 
breakfasts  on  biiard  or  on  shore,  enlivened  the  gondula  voy- 
aftcs.  There  the  ladii's  held  ubBolutt-  sway  ;  but  they  were 
by  no  means  content  with  this  Ooniaiii  which  rightfully  b^ 
longed  to  them  ;  they  also  acted  as  politicians,  appeared  in 
party  conferences,  and  tO"k  part  with  their  money  and  their 
inlrigues  in  the  wild  cotcrie-pi-occediugs  of  the  time.  Ant 
une  who  boil' Id  these  female  statesmen  performing  on  ih" 
stage  of  Scipiu  and  Cuto  and  saw  at  their  side  the  youn^ 
fop— 4ts  with  sniuoth  chin,  delicate  voice,  and  iniiKung  gait, 
with  headdress  and  neckerchiefs,  frilled  robe,  &nd  womeirt 
oundals  he  copied  the  loose  cuurtesan— might  well  have  i 
horror  of  the  unnatural  world,  in  which  the  sexes  ■eemci' 
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>■  though  they  wished  to  change  parts.  What  ideM  aa^to 
divorce  prevailed  in  the  circles  of  the  aristui-racy  may  b« 
diacemed  in  the  conduct  of  their  best  and  most  moral  hero 
Marcus  Cato,  who  did  doc  hesitate  to  separate  from  his  wift 
At  the  request  of  a  friend  desirous  to  marry  her,  and  as  tik 
tie  aorupled  on  the  death  of  this  friend  to  inarry  the  sn:no 
wife  a  second  time.  Celitiacy  and  childlessness  becamo 
more  and  more  common,  especially  among  the  uppisr  clns» 
ea.  While  among  these  marrifige  had  for  long  been  regard- 
ed as  a  burden  which  people  touk  upon  them  nt  thr.  bust  in 
the  public  interest  (ii.  516;  iii.  502),  we  now  encounU<r 
oven  in  Cato  and  those  wbu  sh&red  Cato's  sentiitients  the 
maxim  to  which  Polybtus  a  century  before  traced  tho  di'cay 
of  Hellas  (liL  61),  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  keep 
great  wealth  together  and  therefore  not  to  begiit  too  many 
children.  Where  were  the  times,  when  the  desigtiatiun 
"  diildren-producer  "  ^^prolelaritia)  hod  been  a  temi  of  hon- 
our for  the  Roman  1 

In  consequence  of  such  a  sociiil  condition  the  listiu  stuck 

in  Italy  underwent  an  alarming  diminution,  and 
^^f^JlJi,     its  fair  provinces  were  overspread   partly   by 

parasitic  Immigrants,  partly  by  sheiir  desoliu 
tJon,  A  considerable  poiaion  of  the  pupulntlim  of  Itnly 
flocked  to  foreign  lands.  Already  tlie  H^gre^^iite  anuiuut 
of  talent  and  of  working  power,  which  the  supply  of  Ital- 
ian magistrates  and  Italian  garriacns  for  the  whole  domain 
of  the  Mediterranean  demanded,  transcended  the  resources 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  as  the  elements  thus  sent  abroad 
were  in  great  part  lost  for  ever  to  the  nation.  For  the 
more  that  the  Rninan  community  grew  into  an  empire  cnv- 
bracing  many  nati<ins,  the  more  llie  pfovt^ming  ahs'.iicnu'y 
loat  the  habit  of  looking  on  ituly  lu  their  exclusive  home  ) 
while  of  the  men  levies!  or  ealisied  for  service  a  eonuder- 
able  portion  [>erishfd  In  the  many  wars,  ebpiicially  in  iIm 
bloody  civil  war,  and  another  portion  l>ecHine  wholly  e» 
tranged  from  their  native  country  by  the  long  period  of 
serviw,  which  sometimes  lasted  for  a  generation.  In  like 
manacr  with  the  public  service,  specuUtion  kept  a  portiop 
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of  tlie  tandhulders  und  almoat  the  whole  body  of 
all  thuir  Htus  or  at  &Dy  rats  fur  a  long  time  cut  of  Ai 
country,  nnd  the  demoralizing  itinerant  habits  of  the  lattn 
in  partlc  ilar  estranged  them  altogether  ham  civic  eiiatem 
in  tlie  mother  country  and  from  the  various  restrainta  of 
Ciiiiily  life.  As  a  compensation  for  these,  Italy  obtaiMd 
on  ihc  one  hand  the  proletariate  of  slaves  and  freednx^ 
on  the  other  hand  the  craflcmen  and  traders  flocking  tbitbii 
from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  who  flourished  cUcdf 
in  the  ciipitnl  and  still  more  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Ostia, 
Puteoli,  and  Brundisium  (iii.  509).  In  tbe  largest  anl 
most  important  part  of  Italy  however,  there  was  not  e*fa 
such  a  substitution  of  impure  elements  for  pure ;  but  ^ 
piipulatinn  was  visibly  on  the  decline.  Especially  wm 
this  true  of  the  pastoral  districts  such  as  Apulia,  the  diosea 
land  of  cattle-breeding,  M'hich  is  called  by  contemporaries 
the  most  deserted  part  of  Italy,  and  of  the  region  around 
Uonie,  where  the  Gimpagnii  was  annually  becuming  men 
desolate  under  the  constant  reciprocal  action  of  the  retro- 
grade agriculture  and  the  increasing  malaria.  Labici,  Oiibii, 
Bovillae,  once  cheerful  little  country  towns,  were  so  decayei^ 
that  it  was  diflicult  to  find  repraseutatives  of  them  fur  tbe 
ceremony  of  the  Latin*  festival.  Tusculum,  although  still 
one  (if  the  must  emiuent  communities  of  Latium,  consisted 
almost  solely  of  some  families  of  rank  who  lived  in  the 
capital  but  retained  their  native  Tusculan  franchise,  and 
was  far  inferior  in  the  number  of  burgesses  entitled  to  ixt 
even  to  small  comniunitii's  in  the  interior  of  Italy.  Hm 
stock  of  men  capable  of  arms  in  this  district,  on  which 
Itome'a  abilitv  to  defend  herself  had  once  mainly  depended, 
had  so  totiilly  vanished,  that  people  read  with  astooishuicot 
and  perhiips  with  horror  tho  accounts  of  the  annals — souMi 
ing  liibiiious  in  comparison  with  things  as  they  stood— 1» 
!p(^rting  the  Acquion  and  Volscian  wars.  Mutters  wen 
Mt  so  bad  everywhere,  especially  in  the  other  piirtiona  of 
Geiitral  lt;ily  and  in  Campania ;  nevertheless,  as  Vans 
complains,  "  the  onco  populous  cities  of  Italy  "  in  gondii 
'  stood  desolate." 
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II  Is  a  dreadful  picture— this  picture  of  Italy  ■nder  thi 
rule  of  the  oligarchy.     There  was  nothiug  td 
thsoUgmt'       bridge  over  or  sof1:«n  th«  fatal  contraat  betwc«i: 
^'  the  world  of  the  beggars  and  the  world  of  the 

rich.  The  more  cli-sriy  and  painfully  this  contrast  whs  fe.) 
on  both  sides — the  giddier  the  height  to  which  riches  rose, 
the  deeper  the  abyss  of  poverty  yawned — the  more  fre- 
quently, amidst  that  changeful  world  of  speculation  and 
playiDg  at  hazard,  were  individuals  tossed  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  and  again  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Ilia 
wider  the  chaam  by  which  the  two  worlds  wei'e  externally 
divided,  the  more  completely  they  coincided  in  the  like  an* 
Bihilation  of  family  life — which  is  yet  the  germ  and  core 
of  all  nationality — in  the  like  laziness  and  luxury,  the  like 
unsubstantial  economy,  the  like  unmanly  dependence,  the 
like  corruption  differing  only  in  its  scale,  the  like  criminal 
demoralization,  the  like  longing  to  begin  the  war  with 
property.  Riches  and  misery  in  close  league  drove  the 
Italians  out  of  Italy,  and  filled  the  peninsula  partly  with 
■warms  of  slaves,  partly  with  awful  silence.  It  is  a  terri* 
ble  picture,  but  not  one  peculiar  to  Italy;  wherever  the 
government  of  capitalists  in  a  slave-state  has  fully  deveW 
oped  itself,  it  has  desolated  God':)  lair  world  in  the  same 
way.  As  rivers  glistvn  in  different  colours,  but  a  commoa 
■ewer  everywhere  looks  like  itself  so  the  Italy  of  the 
Ciceronian  epoch  resembles  substantially  the  Hellas  of 
Pulybius  and  still  more  decidedly  the  Carthage  of  Ilanni- 
bal's  time,  where  in  exactly  similar  fashion  the  all-powerful 
rule  of  capital  ruined  the  middle  clnss,  raised  trade  and 
eatate-^rming  to  the  highest  prosperity,  and  ultimately  led 
to  a — hypocritically  whitewashed — moral  and  political  cor 
ruptian  of  the  nation.  All  the  arrant  sins  that  capital  hait 
been  guilty  of  against  nation  and  civilizatioi  in  the  modiTii 
world,  remain  as  tar  inferior  to  the  abomiuutious  of  the 
MDoient  capitalist-stales  as  the  free  man,  bo  he  ever  so  poor, 
remuna  superior  to  the  slave;  and  not  until  the  dragott 
■nod  of  North  America  ripens,  will  the  world  have  agi^l 
■hnilar  fruits  to  reap. 
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These  evils,  under  which  the  nstional  ecomnnj  or  falj 

lay  proGtrati',  were  in  their  deepeat  esaeiira  iTni 
Q^f^^"'      niediable,  and  so  much  of  diem  ss  still  admittM 

of  remedy  depended  esaenti&lly  for  its  Mscnl 
ment  on  the  people  and  on  time  ;  for  the  wisest  gonn 
lucnt  ia  as  little  able  as  the  most  ekiUal  phTaidac  to  ^n 
freshnc&s  to  the  corrupt  juices  of  the  organUin,  or  to  do 
more  iu  the  oue  of  the  deeper-rooUwl  evils  than  to  pn 
vent  those  accidents  which  obstruct  the  remedial  power  of 
nature  in  its  working.  The  peaceful  energy  of  the  tie* 
rule  even  of  Itself  fumi^ed  such  a  preventiTe,  for  hj  iti 
means  some  of  the  worst  excrescnoes  wera  done  tmj, 
such  OS  the  artificial  pampering  of  the  proletariate,  tbt 
impunity  of  crimeei,  the  purchase  of  ofBces,  and  vaiioai 
others.  But  the  government  could  do  something  more  tbau 
■imply  abstain  from  harm.  Caesar  was  not  one  of  Umm 
civcr-wise  people  who  refuse  to  embank  the  sea,  beosuM 
forsooth  no  dike  can  defy  some  sudden  influx  of  the  Udb 
It  is  better,  if  a  nation  and  its  economy  follow  spoutSM- 
ously  the  path  prescribed  by  nature ;  but,  seeing  that  the; 
had  got  out  of  this  path,  Caesar  applied  all  His  energitatt 
bring  back  by  special  interventjon  the  nation  to  ita  Imnm 
and  family  life,  and  to  reform  the  uatiunol  economy  by  i» 
and  decree. 

With  a  view  to  check  the  continued  absence  of  the  Itit 

iana  from  Italy  and  to  induce  the  world  of  qoit 
JS^^^t,.  ity  and  the  merchants  to  establish  their  homci 
•mMMbom     ;„  ^]^^■^J.  native  land,  not  only  was  the  terra  rf 

service  for  the  soldiers  shortened,  but  men  of 
Bcuatorial  rank  were  altogether  prohibited  from  taking  vf 
their  abode  out  of  Italy  except  when  on  public  busioo^ 
while  the  other  Italians  of  marriageable  i^e  (from  ti» 
twentieth  to  the  fortieth  ye^r)  were  enjoined  not  to  beik 

sent  from  Italy  for  more  thim  three  consccultit 
Kris™  ■  years  In  the  same  spirit  Caesar  had  almdf 
rw^oribB     „,  jjig  Cfat  cimsulship  on  founding  the  colon;  of 

Capua  kept  specially  in  view  fathers  viio  U 
leveral  children  (p.  244) ;  and  now  as  Imperstor  he  pi 
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posed  eitraordin»ry  rewards  for  the  fftthen  of  nuiniu-oui 
fiunilies,  while  he  at  the  Bsm«  time  as  supreme  judge  of 
the  nation  treated  divorce  and  adultery  with  a  rigour  Vi- 
cording  to  Roninn  ideas  unparalli'led. 

Nor  did  he  even  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  issue  « 
detailed  law  as  to  luxury — whi<.-h,  among  other 
afutOag         points,  cut  down    extravagance  in  building  at 
^"^^  least  in  one  of  its  moat  irrational  forms,  ihnt 

of  sepulchral  monuments ;  restricted  the  use  of  purple 
robes  and  pearls  to  certiun  times,  ages,  and  classes,  and 
totally  prohibited  it  in  grown-up  men ;  fixed  a  maximum 
tor  the  expenditure  of  the  table ;  and  directly  forbade  a 
Dumber  of  luxurious  dishea.  Such  ordinances  doubtless 
were  not  new  ;  but  it  was  a  new  tiling  that  the  "  master  of 
morals "  seriously  insisted  on  their  observance,  superin- 
t«tded  the  provision-markets  by  means  of  paid  overseers, 
and  ordered  that  the  tables  of  men  of  rank  should  be  ex* 
amined  by  his  officers  and  the  forbidden  dishes  on  them 
rtould  be  confiscated.  It  is  true  that  by  such  theoretical 
and  practical  instructions  in  moderation  as  the  new  mo* 
nitrchical  police  gave  to  the  iashionablc  world  hardly  more 
oould  be  accomplished  than  the  compelling  luxury  to  retire 
■omewhat  more  into  concealment ;  but,  if  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  uniler  the  circumstanaes 
vi  the  times  even  a  semblance  of  propriety  enforced  by 
pcdice  measures  was  a  step  towards  improvement  not  to  be 

The  measnrea  of  Caesar  for  the  better  regulation  of 
Italian  monetary  and  agricultural  relations  weni 
JSUii*^  of  a  graver  character  and  promised  greater  re- 
sults. "Hie  first  question  here  related  to  tem- 
porary enactments  respecting  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
Ifae  debt^risia  generally.  The  law  called  forth  by  the  out- 
ory  as  to  locked-up  capital — that  no  one  should  have  on 
huid  more  thsn  60,000  sesterces  (£000)  in  gold  and  silver 
cash — was  probably  only  issued  to  allay  the  indignation 
oif  the  blind  public  against  the  usurers ;  the  form  of  pub 
Heatioii,  which  proceeded  on  the  fiction  that  this  was  merely 
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the  ri^nened  eafnrcing  of  an  earlier  lav  that  had  fiUloi  bu 
oblivion,  ahons  that  Caeear  wm  aahamed  of  this  snactmari 
and  it  can  hardly  have  paeaed  into  actual  application.  A 
&r  more  serioua  question  was  the  treatment  of  the  pen^ag 
claims  for  debt,  the  complete  remission  of  which  waa  ytht- 
mently  demanded  from  Caesar  hj  the  party  which  railed 
itself  b;  his  name.  We  have  already  mentaooed,  that  Im 
did  not  yield  to  this  demand  (p.  549] ;  but  two  iniportaat 
concessions  were  made  to  the  debtors,  and  thiit  aa  eariy  ai 
705.  First,  the  interest  in  arrear  waa  atriKk 
off,*  and  that  which  waa  p<ud  was  deducted  from 
the  capital.  Secondly,  the  creditor  was  oompelled  to  tt- 
ccpt  the  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  the  debbir 
in  liou  of  p.ijmcnt  at  the  estimated  value  whieh  his  effwh 
had  before  the  civil  war  and  the  general  depreciation  wbick 
it  had  occasioned.  The  latter  onactnient  was  not  unreason- 
able ;  if  the  creditor  waa  to  be  looited  on  de  facto  a«  the 
ownei  of  the  property  of  hia  debtor  to  the  amount  of  tlM 
sum  due  to  him,  it  was  doubtless  proper  that  he  ahonld 
bear  hia  share  in  the  general  depreciation  of  the  property. 
On  the  (rther  hand  the  cancelling  of  the  payments  of  iDtci> 
eat  made  or  outstanding — which  practically  amouDl«d  to 
this,  that  tlie  creditors  lust,  besides  the  interest  itself  a 
ait  average  25  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  entitled  to  cltiK 
as  capital  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  law — wa<  n 
fact  nothing  else  than  a  partial  conuessioii  of  that  t^xA 
ling  of  creditor's  claims  springing  out  of  loans  for  which 
the  democrats  had  c'lmouied  so  vehemently  ;  and,  bo* 
ever  bad  rjiay  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  usurers,  it  ii 
not  possible  thereby  to  justify  the  universal  and  rrir* 
upectivu  abolition  of  all  claims  for  interest  without  diitisfr 
tion.  In  order  at  least  to  understand  it,  we  must  reccJIert 
how  the  democratic  party  stood  towards  the  question  d 
l&tcrest.      I'he   legal    prohibition    against    taking    interei^ 

*  This  u  not  stated  bj  our  authorities,  bat  it  nrrriwiilj  li 
IkOD  the  porraiseioii  to  ded  icC  tlie  iolereBt  paid  bj  cash  or  a^ff 
(a  fiiW  ujpira*  nomin*  numerndiin  aut  ptncriptum  fitimttt  ft 
Oatt.  4S),  as  paid  contrar;  to  lav,  fivm  tlie  capital 
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which  the  old  plebeian  opposition  had  eitnrtc^ 
in  413  (i.  890),  had  no  doubt  been  prncticall; 
disr^arded  by  the  nobility  which  controlled  the  civil  pr> 
cedure  by  means  of  the  praetorsiiipj  but  had  still  remnined 
Binco  that  period  Tormally  valid  ;  and  the  denincrats  of  the 
Mvcnth  century,  who  r^arded  themaeJves  throughout  as 
the  contiuuers  of  that  old  agitation  as  to  privilege  and 
•ocial  position  (p.  212),  had  maintained  the  illcgnlity  of 
payment  of  interest  at  any  time,  and  even  already  prao- 
tically  enforced  that  principle,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  Marian  period  (iii,  312).  It  ia  not  credi- 
ble that  Caesar  shared  the  crude  views  of  hia  party  on  the 
intereet  question  ;  the  fact,  that  in  hisi  account  of  the  mat- 
ter of  liquidation  he  mentions  the  enactment  aa  to  the  aiir- 
render  of  the  property  of  the  debtor  in  lieu  of  payment 
but  is  silent  as  to  the  cancelling  of  the  interest,  is  perhaps 
a  tacit  aelf-reproaoh.  But  he  was,  like  every  party-leader, 
dependent  on  his  party  and  could  not  directly  repudiate 
tbe  traditional  maxims  of  the  democracy  in  the  question 
of  interest ;  the  more  especially  when  he  had  to  decide 
this  question,  not  as  the  all-powcrfiil  conqueror  of  Phar- 
■alus,  but  even  before  his  departure  for  Epirus.  But,  while 
lie  )>ermitted  perhaps  rather  than  originated  thi^  violation 
of  legal  order  and  of  property,  it  is  certainly  his  merit 
that  that  monstrous  demand  for  the  annulling  of  all  claims 
arising  from  lonns  was  rejected  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
looked  on  as  o  saving  of  his  honour,  that  the  debtors  were 
fer  more  indignant  at  the — according  to  their  view  ex- 
tremely un  satis  factory  ^-concession  given  to  them  than  the 
injured  creditors,  and  made  under  Caeliua  and  Dolabella 
those  foolish  and  (as  already  mentioned)  speedily  frustrated 
Mtempts  to  extort  by  riot  and  civil  war  what  Caesar  refused 
to  them. 

But  Caesar  did  not  confine  himself  to  helping  the  debtor 

at  the  moment ;  he  did  what  as  legialator  he 

yisyf  te      oould,  permanently  to  keep  down   the   fearful 

^^^"f*^-     omnipotence  of  capital.     First  of  all  the  great 

legal  maxim  was  proclaimed,  that  freedi-m  is  not  a  pos«e» 
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lion  commensurable  uUh  property,  but  an  fttunal  right  ol 
man,  of  which  the  state  ia  entitled  judicially  to  deprive  tiM 
criminal  alone,  not  the  debtor.  It  was  Caeear,  who,  p(^ 
hap»  stimulated  in  this  cose  also  b;  the  more  bumut 
Egyptian  nnd  Greek  legislation,  espetnally  that  of  Solon,* 
introduced  thia  principle — diametrical ly  opposed  to  thi 
maxims  of  the  earlier  ordinances  as  to  debt — into  the  com- 
mon law,  where  it  has  since  retained  its  plnco  undisputed. 
According  to  Rnmnn  law  the  debtor  unable  to  paj  beiame 
tbo  slave  of  bis  creditor  (i.  216).  The  Poetelian  law  do 
dtmbt  had  allowed  a  debtor,  who  bad  baoome  unable  to  paj 
through  temporary  embarrassments,  not  through  genuine 
insolvency,  to  save  his  personal  freedom  by  the  ocssion  of 
his  property  (i.  391)  ;  nevertheless  for  the  really  insolvent 
that  principle  of  law,  though  doubtless  modified  in  second- 
ary points,  had  been  in  substance  retained  unaltered  foi 
five  hundred  years  ;  a  direet  recourse  to  the  debtor's  eslata 
only  occurred  exci-ptionaljy,  when  the  debtor  had  died  ot 
had  forfeited  his  burgess-righls  or  could  not  be  found.  It 
was  Caesar  who  first  gave  an  insolvent  the  right — on  which 
our  modern  bankruptcy  regulations  arc  based^-of  formilly 
ceding  his  estate  to  his  creditors,  whether  it  niight  suffice 
to  satisfy  them  or  not,  8<>  as  ti)  save  at  all  events  hia  pe^ 
Bonal  fffcdom  although  with  diminished  honorary  and  |H^ 
litical  rigbiB,  and  to  iiegln  a  new  fiuam:ial  existence,  in  which 
he  could  only  be  sued  on  account  of  claims  proceeding  from 
the  earlier  period  and  not  protected  in  the  liquidation,  if 
he  could  pay  tlicm  without  renewed  financial  ruin. 

While  tliuii  the  great  democrat  had  the  imperisbabU' 

lionour   of  emancipating    personal    freedoni   in 

principle  from  capital,  he  attempti^d  nioreover 

to  impose  a  police  limit  on  the  exoensive  power  of  capital 

by  usury-laws.     He  ilid  not  aifect  to  disown  the  democrotio 

•  The  ERjpOan  roynl  Xuvs  (Diodoniu,  i.  78)  ■nd  likcwiM  the  Icgta- 
[ition  of  Soliin  (Plutarcli,  SU.  13,  15}  forbade  bonds  in  wbieh  tbe  !<« 
ti  tliu  peraonol  )ib«rt)'  uf  tlie  debtor  wu  mule  tiie  pu»ltj  of  ooo- 
paymcnl;  und  at  Xo.aat  the  latter  imposed  oa  tlie  debtor  in  th*  ev«a 
of  bBnkrnptey  no  mne  tliui  ihe  ccksIod  of  his  wbole  iMvta. 
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kn'.ipathy  to  stipulations  for  interest.  For  Italian  uioney 
dealing  there  was  ftxed  a  maximum  amount  of  the  loans  at 
mterest  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  individual  capital 
ist,  which  appears  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  Itnlinn 
landed  eatato  belonging  to  each,  and  perhaps  amountt'd  W 
half  ita  value.  Tran^ressions  of  this  enactment  wtre,  .ifter 
the  fashion  of  ^he  procedure  prescribed  in  tliu  repjiilicaii 
usury-laws,  treated  as  criminal  ofTenct-a  ar.d  sent  before  n 
Hpecial  jury-commission.  If  these  regulations  were  siit- 
ceaefully  carried  into  effect,  every  Italian  man  of  busineof 
would  b«  compelled  to  become  at  the  same  time  an  Itnli^ui 
landholder,  and  the  class  of  capitaiists  subsisting  merely 
nn  their  interest  would  disappear  wholly  from  Itnly.  In- 
directly tuo  the  no  less  injurious  category  of  insolvent 
landowners  who  practically  managed  their  estates  merely 
for  their  creditors  was  by  this  menus  materially  curtailed, 
inasmuch  as  the  creditors.  If  they  desired  to  continue  their 
lending  business,  were  compelled  to  buy  for  themselves. 
From  this  very  fitct  besides  it  is  plain  that  Caesar  wished 
by  no  means  simply  to  renew  that  naive  prohibition  of 
interest  by. the  old  popular  party,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
allow  the  taking  of  interest  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
very  probable  however  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
that  injunction — which  applied  merely  to  Italy — of  a  max- 
imum amount  of  sums  to  be  lent,  but  also,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  provinces,  prescribed  maximum  rates  for  in- 
terest itself.  The  enactmonta^that  it  was  illegal  to  take 
higher  interest  than  1  per  cent,  per  mouth,  or  to  tiike  in- 
terest on  arrears  of  interest,  or  in  fine  to  make  a  judicial 
cUunr.  for  arrears  of  interest  to  a  greater  amount  than  u 
sum  equal  to  the  capital — were,  probiibly  also  after  tlie 
Gracoo-Egjptian  model,*  first  introduced  in  the  Roman 
empire  by  Ludus  Luciillus  for  Asia  Minor  and  retained 
there  by  his  better  successors ;  soon  afterwards  they  were 

*  At  lean  the  latter  nils  oocurs  in  tlie  old  Egyptian  roval  liiwi 
[Diodoma,  L  TB).  On  the  other  hud  the  Solonlan  tegiaUtioi  kiiowi 
■D  iialikilliini  on  Intarem,  but  on  the  cootrar;  eipressl;  iIIqwc  intcreM 
to  b*  ftsed  of  BD7  uouiuU  at  pleunrt. 
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transferred  to  other  prorinoea  by  ediota  of  tfaa  goienun 
and  ultimatt-ly  at  leut  part  of  tbem  wm  prorided  tridi  ihi 
force  of  law  in  all  prOTincen  by  a  decree  of  tbe  Bodik 
senate  of  704.  Tbe  ftot  that  theae  Lucullan  « 
lUrtments  aflerwarda  appear  in  all  tbeir  cumpaK 
M  imperial  law  and  ao  became  the  boais  uf  the  Roman  anj 
Indeed  of  modern  legislation  aa  to  intereat,  ma;  perhapa  b« 
traceable  to  an  ordinance  of  Caeur. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  efforts  to  gamrd  apinat  Ihi 
ascendancy  of  capital  went  the  endeavoiira  to 
SnSuhi'Ja'  *'""g  '***^''  agriculture  to  the  path  widtit  wai 
moat  advantageous  for  the  commonwealth.  Far 
'his  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  adminiatratiun  of  jua- 
tice  and  of  police  was  very  essentinl.  Hitherto  nobody  in 
Itiiiy  had  been  sure  of  his  life  and  of  his  moveable  or  im> 
moveable  property  ;  Roman  eoHdotlieri  for  iDstonce,  at  the 
interviils  when  their  gan;;s  were  not  helping  to  manage  tba 
politiCN  of  the  capital,  applied  themselves  to  robbery  in  the 
forests  of  Etruria  or  rounded  off  the  country  estates  of 
their  paymasters  by  fresh  acquisitions;  but  this  sort  of 
club-law  WHS  now  at  an  end;  and  in  particular  tJie  sgri<ul> 
tiirat  population  of  all  classes  must  have  felt  the  beneficial 
tfU'Cts  uf  the  change.  The  plans  of  Caesar  for  great  worlu 
also,  which  were  not  at  all  limited  to  the  capita],  were  in- 
tended to  tell  in  this  respect;  the  construction,  for  instance, 
of  a  convenient  high  rood  froth  Rome  through  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  was  deugned  to  atiraulate 
the  interaal  traffic  of  Italy,  and  the  lowering  the  level  of 
the  Fucine  lake  to  benefit  the  Marsian  farmers.  But  Ca» 
aar  also  sought  by  more  direct  mcnsurea  to  influence  the 
atute  of  Italian  husbandry.  The.  itaiian  giaziera  were  re. 
quired  to  tuke  at  least  a  third  uf  their  herdsmen  from  firee- 
born  adults,  whereby  brigandage  whs  checked  and  at  th« 
same  time  a  source  i>(  gain  was  opened  iO  the  free  prole- 
tariate. h\  the  agrarian  (question  Caesar  whc 
KitribntiiHi  already  in  liis  first  cgusulsh^p  had  been  in  a  po 
sition  to  regulate  it  (p.  244),  more  jiidit^oni 
than  Tiberius  Gracchus,  did  not-aeek  to  restore  tlin  fiirmcr 
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iystem  at  any  price,  CTen  at  that  of  a  resolution — concealed 
under  juristic  clausea^-directed  against  property  ;  by  him 
fin  the  contrary,  as  liy  every  other  genuine  statesman,  the 
■ecnriiy  of  that  wliii^h  is  property  or  is  at  any  rate  regardct) 
by  .he  public  as  property  was  esteemed  as  the  first  and 
inoD  inviolable  of  all  political  maxims,  and  it  was  only 
within  tlie  limits  assigned  by  this  maxim  that  he  scugni 
to  accomplish  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  small  holdingt 
which  appeared  to  him  as  a  vital  question  for  the  nation. 
Even  as  it  was,  there  was  much  still  left  for  hint  in  thi» 
respect  to  do.  Every  private  right,  whether  it  was  called 
property  or  designated  as  heritable  possesition,  whetiiei 
traoeabie  to  Oraeohua  or  to  Sulla,  was  uQconditionally  le- 
apeeted  by  him.  On  the  other  hand  Laesar,  atler  he  had 
in  his  strictly  economical  fashion — which  tolerated  no  wtuite 
and  no  negligeiioc  even  on  a  small  scale — instituted  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  Italian  titles  Co  property  by  the  revived 
commission  of  twenty  (p.  247),  destined  the  whole  actual 
domain  land  of  Italy  (including  a  considerable  portion  of  , 
the  lands  that  were  in  the  hands  of  epirttual  guilds  but  ^ 
legally  belonged  to  the  state)  for  distribution  in  the  Grao- 
chan  fashion,  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  was  fitted  for  agricul- 
ture; the  Apiilian  summer  and  the  Samnite  winter  pas- 
tures belonging  1.0  the  state  continued  to  be  domtun ;  and 
it  was  at  least  tho  design  of  the  Imperntor,  if  these  domains 
■hould  not  suffice,  to  procure  the  additional  land  requisit« 
by  the  purchase  of  Italian  estates  from  the  public  funds. 
In  the  selection  of  the  new  farmers  provision  was  naturally 
made  first  of  all  for  the  veteran  soldiers,  and  aa  far  as  pos^ 
aible  the  burden,  which  the  levy  imposed  on  the  mother 
country,  was  converted  into  a  benefit  by  the  fact  thut  Ca» 
Bar  gave  the  proletarian,  who  was  levied  from  it  as  a  re- 
cruit, back  to  it  as  a  farmer  ;  it  is  remarkable  also  thai  the 
desolate  Latin  communities,  such  as  Vdi  and  Cupena,  seem 
to  have  been  especially  provided  with  new  colonists.  The 
regulation  of  Oiesar  that  the  new  owners  should  not  be 
entitled  to  alienate  the  lands  received  by  them  till  aftet 
twenty  yeara,  waa  a  happy  medium  between  the  full  le 
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Gtuwal  of  tne  right  of  alienation,  which  vould  have  brougfal 
the  larger  portion  of  the  distributed  land  apeedilj  b*ct 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  permaneiil 
restrictions  on  free  trade  in  land  which  Hberius  Gncchnt 
(iii.  1 14, 132,  164)  and  Sulla  (iii.  429,  iv.  118)  had  enacts, 
both  equally  in  vain. 

Lastly  while  the  government  thus  enei^ticslly  applieil 
itaeir  to  remove  the  diseased,  uid  to  atrengtluB 
th«  lauoisi-  the  sound,  elements  of  the  Italian  national  lii^ 
[IK  iiyi  -m.  ^^^  newty-reguUted  municipal  system — vbidi 
had  but  recently  developed  itself  out  of  the  crisis  of  tin 
Social  War  in  and  alongside  of  the  stat»«oonomy  (iii.  453) 
— viaa  intended  to  communicate  to  the  new  absolute  mon- 
archy the  communal  life  which  was  compatible  with  it,  and 
"M  impart  to  the  sluggish  circulation  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  public  life  once  more  a  quickened  action.  The  leading 
principles  in  the  two  municipal  ordinnnces  issued 
"■  "  in  706  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  in  709  for  lul.v,* 

the  latter  of  v>!iioh  remained  the  fundamental  law  for  all 
succeeding  times,  are  apparently,  first,  the  strict  purifying 
of  the  urban  corporations  from  all  immoral  elements,  while 
yet  no  trace  of  political  police  occurs  ;  secondly,  the  utmost 
rastriction  of  centralization  and  the  utmost  freedom  of 
movement  in  the  communities,  to  which  there  was  even 
now  reserved  the  election  of  magistrates  and  a  limited  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  general  police  enactments, 
Biich  as  the  restrictions  on  the  right  of  association  (p,  601), 
oame,  it  is  true,  into  operation  also  here. 

Such  were  the  ordinances,  by  which  Caesar  attempt^] 
to  reform  the  ItAlinn  national  economy.  It  is  easy  both  to 
show  their  inauAicicncy,  seeing  thnt  they  allowed  a  multi- 
liide  3.*  evils  still  to  exist,  and  to  prove  that  they  operated 
in  various  rospetta  injuriously  by  imposing  restrictions, 
Bijme  of  which  were  very  severely  felt,  on  freedom  of  trade. 
It  is  still  easier  to  show  that  the  evils  of  the  Italian  nation^ 
economy  generally  were  incurable.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
practical  statesman  will  admire  the  work  as  well  as  tht 
*  Of  Iratb  law*  MMwtdenible  ftvgnnDts  itUl  rxiM, 
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niasCei^worknian.  It  was  no  small  achievement,  that  in  ctr 
ciimstances  where  a  man  like  Sulla,  despairing  of  remedy 
had  contented  himself  with  a  mere  formal  reorganization 
the  evil  was  seized  in  its  proper  sent  and  grappled  'riTtt 
there;  and  we  may  well  conclude  that  Caesar  with  his  vn 
(orms  came  aa  near  to  the  measure  of  what  was  possible  ns 
it  waa  given  to  a  statesman  and  a  Roman  to  come.  lie 
could  not  and  did  not  expect  from  them  the  I'egcneration  of 
Italy  ;  but  he  aouglit  on  the  contrary  to  attain  this  in  a  very 
different  way,  for  the  right  apprehension  of  which  it  ig 
necessary  first  of  all  to  review  the  condition  of  the  prov- 
inces as  Caesar  found  them. 

The  provinces,  which  Caesar  found  in  existence,  were 
fourteen  in  number  :  seven  European — the  Fur- 
ther and  the  Hither  Spain,  Transalpine  Gaul, 
Italian  Gaul  with  lllyricum,  Macedonia  with  Greece,  Sicily, 
Sardinia  with  Corsica;  live  Asiatic — Asia,  Githynia  and 
Pontus,  Ciiicia  with  Cyprus,  Syria,  Crete ;  and  two  African 
— Cyrene  and  Africa.  To  these  Caesar  added  three  new 
ones  by  the  erection  of  the  two  new  governorships  of  Lug- 
dunese  Gaul  and  Belgia  (p.  343)  and  by  constituting  Iliyria 
a  separate  province.* 

In  the  administration  of  these  provinces  oligarchic  mis> 
rule  reached  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  vari- 
Si^TS^.  ous  noteworthy  performances  in  this  line,  no 
^gj^^'jf  second  government  has  ever  attained  at  least  in 
the  West,  and  which  according  to  our  ideas  it 
seems  no  longer  possible  to  surpass.  Certainly  the  respon 
Bibility  for  this  rests  not  on  the  Romans  alone.  Almost 
everywhere  before  their  day  the  Greek.  Phoenician,  or 
Asiatic  rule  had  already  driven  out  of  the  nations  the  higher 
■pirit  and  the  sense  of  right  and  of  liberty  belonging  to  i>et- 

*  As  sccordmg  to  (^esttt'B  ordinance  annuallj  sixteen  propraclan 
Bad  two  procotisula  divided  the  governorships  nmati^  thero,  uid  Iha 
latter  remained  two  fears  in  office  (p.  BT-I),  we  might  conclude  that  h4 
inleoded  to  bring  tlie  number  of  provinces  in  all  up  to  tirenty.  Ce^ 
Uintj  is,  however,  the  les^)  sctainoblc  as  to  iliis,  seeing  that  Caesar  pep 
1m|m  dodgDedlj  iniiituled  fewer  olBe«a  than  candidataret. 
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tcr  tiinea.  It  ttm  doubtless  hard,  that  every  acciued  {v» 
viiieial  was  bound,  when  asked,  to  appuor  personally  ic 
Rome  to  answer  for  himself;  that  the  Roman  governor  !» 
tcrfcn-d  at  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  tin 
nianogpmoiit  of  ths  dependent  communities,  pronouncol 
napital  sentences,  and  cancelled  transactions  of  the  niuniti 
pnl  counc-j] ;  and  that  in  esse  of  nar  he  treated  the  iniUtb 
us  he  chose  and  ollen  infiunously,  as  e.  g.  when  Cotta  at  Uif 
siege  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea  assigned  to  the  militia  all  the 
posts  of  danger,  to  save  his  Italians,  and  on  tbe  «iege  not 
going  according  to  hia  wish,  ordered  the  heads  of  bis  engi- 
neers to  be  laid  at  his  feet.  It  was  doubtless  hard,  that  so 
riilt;  of  morality  or  of  penal  justice  was  longer  binding  0.1 
the  Roman  administrators  and  their  trun,  and  that  violent 
outrages,  rapes,  and  murders  With  or  without  form  of  lav 
were  uf  daily  occurrence  in  the  provinces.  But  theae  things 
wt'i'e  at  least  nothing  new;  almost  everywhere  men  had 
long  been  accustoiiu'd  to  be  treated  like  slaves,  and  it  signi- 
fied little  iu  ihe  loug  run  whotlier  a  Carthaginian  overseer, 
a  Syrian  satrap,  or  .1  Roman  proeotiaul  acted  as  the  local 
tyrant.  Their  muteriiil  well-being,  almost  tbe  only  thing 
lor  which  the  provincials  still  cnred,  was  far  less  disturbed  by 
those  occurrences,  which  although  numerous  in  proportion 
to  tht:  many  tyrants  y<.'t  afluctcd  merely  isolated  individuals, 
than  by  the  financial  exactions  pressing  heavily  on  all,  whi^ 
had  never  previously  been  prost^uted  with  such  energy. 

The  Ronians  now  gave  fearful  proof  of  their  old  mast4.'ry 
of  ilnaiice  in  this  fii^Id,  We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  Roman  system  of  provincial  oppression  in  its 
'nodeitt  iLiid  nttioiial  foundations  as  well  as  in  its  growth  and 
curriiption  (iii.  474r-484)  ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  latter 
cent  on  increasing.  The  ordinary  tuxes  l)ccame  &r  nioie 
u|>,  n<ssive  from  the  inequality  of  their  disCribuiii'n  and 
fri'ni  the  prepostenms  system  of  levying  them  tlmn  from 
their  high  amount.  As  to  the  burden  of  quartering  troops, 
Roman  statesmen  themselves  expressed  the  opinion  that  * 
town  snfTcrcd  nearly  to  the  same  extent  when  a  Romu 
army  look  up  winter  quarters  in  it  as  when  an  enemy  toob 
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it  by  storm.  While  the  taxation  in  its  original  chnractci 
bad  been  sd  indcmnificatioii  fur  the  burdea  of  military  do 
feuce  undertaken  by  Rome,  and  the  community  paying  trib 
ute  had  thus  a  right  to  remain  exempt  from  ordinary  aer- 
vice,  garriaoii-aervice  was  now — an  is  attested  «.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Sardinia — for  the  most  part  impoaeii  on  the  pnivin 
cials,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  arntiea,  besides  other  duties, 
the  whole  hpavy  burden  of  the  cavalrv-serviee  was  devolved 
on  them.  The  extraordinary  contributions  demanded — such 
OS,  the  deliveries  of  grain  for  little  or  no  compensation  ic 
benefit  the  proletariate  of  the  capital ;  the  frequent  and 
costly  naval  armaments  and  coast-defenfMui  in  ordi'r  to  check 
piracy  ;  the  taak  of  supplying  works  of  art,  wild  beasts,  or 
other  demands  of  the  insane  Roman  luxury  in  the  theatre 
and  the  chase ;  the  military  requisitions  in  case  of  war — 
were  just  as  frequent  as  they  were  oppressive  and  incalcula- 
ble. A  single  instance  may  show  how  far  things  were  car- 
ried. During  the  three  yeaiV  aduiinistration  of  Sicily  by 
.Gains  Verres  the  number  of  farmers  in  Leuutini  fell  from 
84  to  33,  in  Motya  Itoqi  1S7  to  S6,  in  Herbita  from  252  to 
120,  in  Agyrium  from  250  to  80 ;  so  that  in  four  of  the 
iDoat  fertile  districts  of  Sicily  59  per  cent,  of  the  landhold* 
era  preferred  to  lut  their  fieliJs  lio  fallow  than  to  cultivate 
them  under  this  r'tgimt.  And  these  landholders  were,  as 
their  small  number  itself  shows  and  as  is  expressly  stated,  not 
at  all  small  fanners,  bill  respectable  planters  and  in  gn'At 
part  Roman  burgesses ! 

In  the  client  states  the  forms  of  taxation  were  somewhat 
difTerent,  but  the  burdens  themselves  were  if  possible  stjll 
worae,  since  in  addition  tu  the  exactions  of  the  Roinana 
there  came  tliosc  of  tlie  native  courts.  In  Cuppadocia  and 
Egypt  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  king  was  bankrupt;  the 
former  was  unable  t<)  satisfy  the  tax-collector,  the  latter  ivai 
unable  to  satisfy  his  Roman  creditor.  Add  to  these  the  et- 
kctions,  properly  so  called,  not  merely  of  the  governor  him- 
•el^  but  also  of  hu  "  friends,"  each  of  whom  Cincicd  that  h« 
hod  u  it  were  a  dratt  on  the  governor  and  a  title  BccordiMf^ 
Ij  t:  return  from  the  province  a  made  man.  The  Runiai 
Vol.  IV.— 27* 
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oligarchy  in  this  reipect  esacUjr  reMmUed  a  gsngoT  rob- 
bers, mid  followed  out  the  plundering  of  the  proriudab  in 
a  pr  ifessional  and  buaineaa-Iike  manner ;  the  able  memben 
of  tlie  gang  set  to  work  not  too  nicely,  for  they  had  in  £ut 
to  share  the  spoil  with  the  advocates  and  the  juiymen,  and 
Ihe  more  they  atole,  they  did  so  the  more  securely,  TV 
notion  of  honour  in  theft  too  waa  already  deTaloped  j  tht 
big  roblwr  looked  down  on  the  little,  and  the  latter  on  ihr 
mere  thief,  with  contempt ;  any  one,  who  had  been  once  fbi 
a  wonder  condemned,  boasted  of  the  high  figure  of  tbi 
sums  which  ho  waa  proved  to  have  exacted.  Such  was  ihi 
behaviour  in  the  provinces  of  the  suooeasors  of  those  nm 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  home  nothing  from  their 
administration  but  the  thanks  of  the  subjects  and  the  appnr 
bation  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  still  worse,  if  possible,  and  still  less  subject  to  any 
control  was  the  havoc  committed  by  the  Italian 
fli^^^°  ''')^"  "^  business  among  the  unhappy  provincials. 
mvtaiM.  "^^  mo9\,  lucrative  portions  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty and  the  whole  commercial  and  monetary 
business  in  the  provinces  were  concentrated  in  their  hands, 
The  estates  in  the  transmarine  regions,  which  belonged  to 
Italian  grandees,  were  exposed  to  all  the  misery  of  manag» 
meut  by  stewards,  and  never  saw  their  owner ;  excepting 
possibly  the  hunting-parks,  which  occur  as  early  as  this  time 
in  Transalpine  Gaul  with  an  area  amounting  to  nearly  twen- 
ty square  miles.  Usury  flourished  as  it  had  never  floui^ 
ished  before.  The  small  landowners  in  Dlyricum,  Asia,  (uid 
I^ypt  managed  their  estates  even  in  Vorro'a  time  in  great 
part  praeiioaliy  as  the  debtor-slaves  of  their  Roman  or  non- 
Roman  creditors,  just  as  the  plebeians  in  former  days  f -r 
their  patrician  lords.  Cases  occurre^d  of  capital  being  leiil 
Bvc-n  to  urban  cojnmunities  at  four  per  cent,  per  month,  ll 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  an  energetic  and  influeniia]  man  of 
business  to  get  either  the  title  of  envoy  *  given  to  him  bj 

*  nta  ia  the  Bo-called  "free  embassj"  {Ithtra lagMiii\  iiaiDdjat 
•ntMMj  without  uii  proper  public  emnd. 
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the  Benste  oi  that  of  officer  hy  the  governor,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  have  men  pot  at  his  service  for  the  better  prosctii- 
tioii  of  hia  affairs ;  a  case  19  narrated  01.  credible  authority, 
where  one  of  these  honourable  mtirtial  bankers  on  acccunt 
of  a  claim  against  the  town  of  Salamis  in  Cypius  kept  itr 
tnuiiicipal  council  blockaded  in  the  town-house,  itnlil  five  of 
the  members  had  died  of  hunger. 

To  these  two  modes  of  oppression,  each  of  which  by  it- 
self  was  intolerable  and  which  were  always  be- 
coming  better  arranged  to  work  into  each  oth- 
er's hands,  were  added  the  general  calamities, 
for  which  the  Roman  government  was  also  in  great  part,  at 
li'Sst  indirectly,  responsible.  In  the  various  wars  11  targe 
amount  of  capital  was  dragged  away  from  the  country  and 
a  larger  amount  destrojed  sometimca  by  th"  bnrbiirians, 
sometimes  by  the  Ttomiin  armies.  Owing  to  ihe  worthless- 
ne«e  of  thn  Roman  land  and  mflritime  police,  brigands  and 
pirates  suurmed  everywhere.  In  Sardinia  and  (he  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  brigandage  was  endemic ;  in  Africa  and 
Further  Spain  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  all  buildings 
constructed  outside  of  the  oity-onclosures  with  walls  and 
towers.  The  fearful  evil  of  piracy  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  another  connection  (p.  55).  The  panaceas  of  the 
prohibitive  system,  with  which  the  Roman  governor  was 
wont  to  interpose  when  scarcity  of  money  or  dearth  ofr 
curred,  as  under  such  circumstances  they  could  not  fiiil  to 
do — the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  gold  or  grain  frimi  (he 
piovince — did  not  mend  ilie  matter.  The  oommiiiml  affairs 
were  almost  everywhere  embarrassed,  in  adUitiun  in  ItiA 
general  distress,  by  local  disorders  and  frauds  of  the  publio 
officials. 

Where  such  grievances  afflicted  communities  and  indi 
viduals  not  temporarily  but  for  generations  with 
U*nSr£t  *"  inevitable,  Steady  and  yearly-increasing  oi» 
J2S^_  prcasion,  the  best  regulated  public  and  private 
economy  could  not  but  succumb  to  them,  and 
the  moat  unspeakable  misery  could  not  but  extend  over  sU 
:he  nations  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Euphrates.     "  All  l^ 
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oominunities,"  it  i^  aaid  in  a  trectise  ptilAafaci 

as  early  as  684,  "  are  ruined  ; "  the  aame  trntk 
■9  specially  attested  as  regards  Spain  and  NarboneM  Gul^ 
the  very  provinces  which,  comparatavely  speaking,  wen 
still  in  the  most  tolerable  economio  position.  In  A>ii 
Minor  even  towns  like  Samoa  and  Halicarnassua  atood  al 
iio$t  empty  ;  legal  slavery  seemed  here  a  haven  o(  rest 
compared  with  the  torments  to  which  the  free  proriDtiil 
Bucuutnbed,  and  even  the  patient  Asiatic  had  become,  a» 
cording  to  the  descriptions  of  Roman  statesmen  themselves 
weary  uf  life.  Any  one  who  desires  to  fathom  the  deptlu 
to  which  man  can  sink  in  the  criminal  infliction,  and  in  tfaa 
no  less  criminal  endurance,  of  all  conceivable  injuadce,  may 
(gather  together  from  the  criminal  records  of  this  period  tba 
tvroiiss  which  Roman  grandees  could  perpetrat«  and  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Phoenicians  could  aufler.  Even  the  statesmea 
(if  Rome  herself  publicly  and  frankly  conceded  that  the 
Roman  name  was  unutterably  odious  through  all  Greece 
and  Asia ;  and,  when  the  burgesses  of  the  Pontic  Heraclca 
on  one  occasion  put  to  death  the  whole  of  the  Roman  tas- 
C(>llect'>r9,  the  only  matter  for  regret  was  that  such  things 
did  iiot  occur  oftener. 

The  Optimales  scoffed  at  the  new  master  who  went  in 

person  to  inspect  his  "farms"  one  afler  tba 
■Ddiha  other;    in  reality   the  condition  of  ihe  severtl 

proT  Dc«.  provinces  demanded  all  the  earnestness  and  all 
the.  wisdom  of  one  of  th()se  rare  men,  who  redeem  the 
name  of  king  from  lieing  regarded  hj  the  nations  as  merely 
a  coii^picuoua  example  of  human  insudiciency.  The  woundi 
inflicted  had  to  be  hculed  by  time  ;  Caesar  took  care  thiit 
'.hi'y  might  lie  so  healed,  and  that  there  sh<>u!d  be  no  frcsk 
iillictions. 

'llie  system  <)f  administralion  was  thoroughly  romodelli^d. 

The  Suilon  proconsuls  and  propraetors  had  beer 
wiin  in  their  provinces  csst-nti ally  sovereign  and  piac- 

n<gi<itrsti&  tically  subject  to  no  control ;  those  of  Caesar 
were  the  well-disciplined  si'.rk'auts  of  a  stern  master,  wlio 
from  the  very  unity  md  lifiMenore  of  his  power  suH^inei' 
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A  more  natural  and  mora  tolerable  relatioa  to  the  subject! 
than  those  aumtrous,  annually  changing,  petty  tyrants 
The  guveroorahips  were  no  doubt  still  distributed  among 
the  aiuinally  retiring  two  conaula  and  sixteen  praetoi-s,  but, 
as  the  Impurator  directly  nominated  eight  of  the  latter  and 
the  distribution  of  the  provinces  among  tbe  competitors  do> 
pended  solely  on  him  (p.  573),  they  were  in  reality  bw 
atovred  by  the  Imperator.  The  functions  also  of  the  gov- 
ernors were  practically  restricted.  The  superintendence  of 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  administrative  control 
of  the  communities  remained  in  their  hands ;  but  their  com- 
mand was  paralyzed  by  the  new  supreme  ooramand  in  Rome 
mad  its  adjutants  associated  with  the  governor  (p.  583),  and 
the  raising  of  the  taxes  was  probably  oven  now  committee 
in  the  provinces  substantially  to  imperial  officials  (p.  573), 
so  that  the  governor  was  thenceforward  surrounded  with  an 
auxiliary  staiT  which  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Im- 
perator  in  virtue  eitiier  of  the  laws  of  the  military  hierarchy 
or  of  the  still  stricter  laws  of  domestic  discipline.  While 
hitherto  tbe  proeonsul  and  his  quai'stor  had  appeared  as  if 
they  were  membera  of  a  gang  of  robbers  despatched  to  levy 
Oontribu lions,  the  magistrates  of  Caesar  were  present  U) 
prol«ct  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  and,  instead  of  the 
previous  worae  than  useless  control  of  the  equestrian  or 
senatorian  tribunals,  they  had  to  answer  for  themselves  at 
die  bar  of  a  just  and  unrelenting  monarch.  The  law  aa  to 
exactions,  the  enaclmenta  of  which  Caesar  had  already  in 
his  tirst  uonsulato  made  more  stringent,  was  applied  by  him 
against  the  chief  c^mmandauls  in  the  provinces  with  an  in- 
exorable severity  going  even  beyond  its  letter;  and  the  tax- 
:ili.:£rs,  if  indeed  they  ventured  to  indulge  in  an  injustice, 
a.oried  for  it  to  their  master, as  slaves  and  frcedmcu  accord- 
iii.^  to  the  cruel  domestic  law  of  that  time  were  wont  to 

tt<itlC. 

^Die  extraordinary  public  burden»  were  reduced  to  ihe 

right  proportion  and  tbe  actual  necessity;  the 

yKJIiS^      ordinary  burdens  were  materially  lessened.    We 

have  already  mentioned  tt  e  comprehensive  itpv 
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[atioD  of  taxation  (p.  590) ;  the  extension  of  the  exemptioni 
from  tribute,  the  general  lowering  of  the  direct  taxes,  th* 
liniilHiio'ii  of  the  aystem  of  deeumae  to  AfiicA  and  Sardinia 
the  cumplute  setting  aside  of  middle-men  in  the  co.'Jeotica 
of  the  direct  taxes,  were  most  beneficial  reforms  for  Ur 
provini-iftls.  That  Caesar  after  the  example  of  one  of  hir 
grontcsl  democratic  prcdeceesors,  Sertoriua  (p.  36),  wished 
to  free  ttic  subjects  from  the  burden  <if  quartering  troops 
and  to  insist  on  the  soldiers  erecting  for  themaelTea  pemifr 
nent  encampments  resensbling  towns,  cannot  indeed  be 
proved ;  but  he  was,  at  least  afl«r  be  had  exchanged  the 
part  of  pretender  for  that  of  king,  not  the  man  to  abandon 
the  subject  to  the  soldier;  and  it  vas  in  keeping  with  hii 
spirit,  when  the  heirs  of  his  policy  created  such  militarj 
camps,  and  then  converted  them  into  towns  which  formed 
rallying-points  for  Italian  civilization  amidst  the  barbarian 
frontier  districts. 

It  was  a  tasli  far  more  difHcult  than  the  checking  of  ofli- 
cial  irregularities,  to  deliver  the  provincials  from 
theapitn]'  the  Oppressive  ascendancy  of  Roman  capitaL 
***™°'  Its  power  could  not  be  directly  broken  without 
applying  means  which  were  still  more  dangerous  than  the 
evil ;  the  government  could  for  the  time  being  abolish  only 
isolated  abuses — as  when  Caesar  for  instance  prohibited  the 
employment  of  the  title  of  state-envoy  for  financial  pur- 
poses— and  meet  manifest  acts  of  violence  and  palpable 
usury  by  a  sharp  application  of  the  general  penal  laws  and 
of  the  laws  as  to  usury,  which  extended  also  to  the  prov- 
mces  (p.  627) ;  but  a  more  radical  cure  of  the  evil  was  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  reviving  prosperity  of  the  provin- 
cials under  a  better  administration.  Temporary  enact 
ments,  to  relieve  the  insolvency  of  particular  provinces 
had  been  issued  on  several  occasions  in  recent  times.  Ca& 
siir  himself  had  in  694  when  guvenior  of  Fur- 
ther Spain  assigned  to  the  creditors  two-thirds 
of  the  income  of  their  debtors  in  order  to  pay  theinsclvci 
from  that  source.  Lucius  Lucullus  likewise  when  gi  vernot 
nf  Asia  Mir.or  had  directly  cancelled  a  porti<'>n  of  tlie  ar 
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rears  of  interest  which  had  swelled  beyond  o'.easure  a^id  had 
Tor  the  remaining  portion  assigned  to  the  creditors  a  Tourll 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  their  debtors,  as  well  as 
a  suitable  proportion  of  th«  piofitB  accruing  to  them  fi'om 
house-renta  or  alave-labour.  Wc  nre  not  exprcaaly  told 
that  Caesar  after  the  civil  war  instituted  similar  genera 
iiijuidatioas  of  debt  in  the  provinces ;  yet  from  what  hsa 
JLit  benn  remarked  and  from  what  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Italy  (p.  037),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliot  Caesar  likewise 
directed  liis  effurtti  towards  this  object,  or  at  least  that  it 
formed  part  of  his  plan. 

While  thus  the  Imperator,  as  far  as  Iny  within  humat  • 
power,  relieved  the  provincials  from  the  oppressions  of  th( 
magistrates  and  capitalists  of  Rome,  it  might  at  the  samt 
time  be  with  certainty  expected  from  the  government  tc 
which  he  imparted  fre^h  vigour,  that  it  would  scare  off  the 
wild  border-peoples  and  disperse  the  freebooters  by  land 
and  sea,  as  the  rising  sun  chases  away  the  mist.  However 
the  old  wounds  might  still  smart,  with  Caesar  there  ap- 
peared for  the  sorely  tortured  Buhjects  the  dawn  of  a  more 
tolerable  epoch,  the  first  intelligent  and  humane  govern- 
ment that  had  appeared  for  centuries,  and  a  policy  of  peace 
which  rested  not  on  cowardice  but  on  strength.  Weil 
might  the  subjects  in  particular  mourn  along  with  the  best 
Romans  by  the  bier  of  the  great  liberator. 

But  this  abolition  of  existing  abuses  was  not  the  m^n 
matter  in  Caesar's   provincial  reform.     In  the 
SiJ^Uifi     Roman  republic,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
2^J^j       nristocracy  and  democracy  alike,  the  provinces  /  J 

had  been  notjiing  but — what  they  were  frequent-  "^ 

ly  call->d — Bountry-estates  of  the  Roman  people,  snd  they 
were  employed  and  worked  out  as  such.  This  view  had 
now  passed  away.  ITie  provinces  as  such  were  gradually 
to  disappear,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  renovated  Helleno- 
Italic  nation  a  new  and  more  specious  home,  of  whose  sev- 
eral component  parts  no  one  existed  merely  for  the  sake  of 
•DOther  but  all  for  each  and  each  for  all ;  the  new  existenc* 
In  the  renovated  home,  the  freaher,  broader,  grander  n* 
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tiontkl  life,  wu  of  itaelf  to  overbear  the  sorrowa  and  wrao|i 
of  the  nation  for  which  there  waa  do  help  in  the  old  Italj. 
These  ideas,  as  is  well  known,  were  not  new.  llie  einigifr 
tion  from  Italj  to  the  provinces  that  had  been  r^ularlj  g»- 
ing  on  tbr  centuries  had  long  siace,  though  uacons^uuiljr  oB 
the  part  of  the  emigrant*  themselves,  pared  the  way  for 
fiLch  an  extension  of  Italy.  The  firet  who  in  a  systematii 
vay  guided  the  Italians  to  settle  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy 
WHS  Gains  Gracchu^  the  creator  of  the  Roman  democratia 
monarchy,  the  author  of  the  Transalpine  conquests,  th« 
founder  of  the  colonies  of  Carthage  and  Narbo.  Then  tlte 
second  statesman  of  genius  produced  by  the  Roman  donnc- 
racy,  Quintus  Sertorius,  began  to  introduce  the  barlKimua 
Occidentals  to  Latin  civilization ;  he  gave  to  the  Spaiiisli 
youth  tif  rank  the  Roman  dress,  and  urged  them  to  speak 
Latin  and  to  acquire  the  higher  Italian  culture  at  the  traiiv- 
ing  institution  Ibunded  by  hin)  in  Osca.  When  Caesir 
entered  on  the  government,  a  large  Italian  population — 
though,  in  great  part,  lacking  stability  and  couoentration— 
already  existed  in  all  the  provinces  and  client-states.  I'c 
say  nothing  uf  the  formally  Italian  towns  in  Spain  and 
southern  Gaul,  we  need  only  recall  the  numerous  troops  of 
burgesses  raised  by  Seitoriue  and  Pompeius  in  Spain,  by 
Caesar  in  Giaul,  by  Julia  in  Numidiii,  by  the  coDstitutiuiinl 
paity  in  Africa,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Crete; 
the  Latin  lyre — ill*tuued  doubtlusa^-on  which  the  town-poets 
of  Corduba  as  early  as  the  Sertovian  war  sang  the  praise? 
of  the  Roman  generals  ;  and  the  translalions  of  Greek  poerry 
valued  on  account  of  their  very  elegance  of  language,  whidi 
the  earliest  extni-lialiau  poet  of  note,  the  Transalpine  Pub- 
liui«  Tercntius  Vorro  of  the  Aude,  published  sh^irtly  oiler 
Caspar's  death. 

On  llic  other  hand  the  Interpcnetrntion  of  the  Latii)  atiil 
IleltenJc  chiiraist^i'  wus,  wo  might  say,  itsuld  as  Rome.  On 
oocasiou  (if  the  union  of  Italy  the  conquering  Uttiu  nntino 
jiod  nssitiiilutud  to  itself  all  the  other  coni^uered  nationaU 
Ues,  excuptiiijit  only  tlie  Greek,  which  was  received  just  a« 
It  stood  without  any  attempt  at  external  amalgnmatioii 
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Wherever  the  Bumitn  legionary  went,  the  Gn^e<  sclioolmu 
ter,  no  leaa  a  conqueror  in  his  own  way,  follrwed  ;  at  an 
early  date  we  find  famoua  teachers  of  the  Gree/i  language 
settled  on  the  GiiadalquiTir,  and  Greek  waa  as  well  tajght 
■8  Latin  in  the  institute  at  Osca.  The  higher  Roman  cul 
'.ure  itaelf  was  in  laci  nothing  else  than  the  proclamation  of 
(ii«  great  gospel  of  Hellenic  manners  and  art  in  the  Italian 
idiom  ;  against  the  modest  pretension  of  t  U  civilizing  con 
querors  to  proclaim  it  first  of  all  in  their  own  language  tc 
the  barbariaOB  of  the  West  the  Hellene  at  least  cuuld  not 
londly  protest.  Already  the  Greek  everywhere — and,  most 
decidedly,  Just  where  the  national  feeling  was  purest  and 
Btrongest,  on  t^e  frontiers  threat«ned  by  barbaric  denation- 
alization, e.  g.,  in  Massilia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris — descried  the  pro- 
tector and  avenger  of  Hellenism  in  Rome ;  and  in  fact  the 
foundation  of  towns  by  Pompeius  in  the  far  East  resumed 
after  an  interruption  of  centuries  the  beneficent  work  of 
Alexander. 

The  idea  of  an  Italo- Hellenic  empire  with  two  languages 
and  a  single  nationality  was  not  new — otherwise  it  would 
have  been  nothing  but  a  blunder  ;  but  the  development  of 
It  from  floating  projects  to  a  firmly-grasped  conception,  from 
scattered  initial  eSbrta  to  the  laying  of  a  secure  and  concen- 
trated foundation,  was  the  work  of  the  third  and  greatest 
of  the  democratic  statesmen  of  Rome. 

The  first  and  most  essential  oundition  for  the  political 

and    national  levelling  of  the  empire  was  the 

J^oll?*       preservatjon  and  extension  of  the  two  nations 

destined  to  joint  dominion,  along  with  thu  ab' 

■orptitn  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  barbarian  races,  or 

those  termed  barbarian,  existing  by  their  side 

In    a  certain  sense  we  might  no  doubt  nam« 

along  with  Romans  and  Greeks  a  third  nationality,  whicb 

vied  with  them  in  ubiquity  in  the  world  of  Ihat  day,  and 

was  destined  to  play  no  insignificant  part  in  the  new  stat« 

of  CaMar.     We  speak  of  the  Jews.     This  remarkabl  >  pet^ 

pifl,  yielding  and  yet  tenacious,  was  iu  the  ancient  as  i:i  tbf 
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modern  woi  Id  everywhere  and  nowhere  st  home,  wd  «nrj 
whore  and  nowhere  powerful.  The  auccessors  of  David  rod 
^i>lomon  were  of  hardly  more  significsnce  for  the  Jews  of 
tliat  iigo  than  Jerusalem  for  those  of  the  present  day ;  tb( 
iintion  found  doubtless  (or  ita  religious  and  intellectual  anil} 
a  visible  rally ing-point  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Jerumlem, 
hut  the  nation  itself  consisted  not  merely  of  the  subfedi 
o(  the  Hasmonaeans,  but  of  the  iuiumerable  bodie*  of 
Jews  scattered  through  the  whole  Parthian  and  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  Within  the  cities  of  Alexaadria  eapedslly 
and  of  Cyrene  the  Jews  formed  special  ommunities  admifr 
istratively  and  even  locally  distinct,  not  unlike  the  "  Jewif 
quarters  "  of  our  towns,  but  with  a  freer  position  end  •ii> 
perintended  fay  a  "  master  of  the  people  "  as  superior  judge 
and  administrator,  llow  numerous  even  in  Rome  the  Jew- 
ish population  was  already  bi-forc  Caesar's  time,  and  how 
closely  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  oven  then  kept  together 
M  t'el low-country  men,  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  an  author 
of  this  period,  that  itw.is  dangwous  for  a  governor  to  offend 
the  Jews  in  his  province,  because  ho  might  then  certainly 
reckon  on  being  hissed  after  bis  return  by  the  [>opulace  of 
the  capital.  £ven  at  this  time  the  predominant  business  <^ 
the  Jews  was  trade;  the  Jewish  trader  moved  everywhere 
with  the  conquering  Roman  merchant  then,  in  the  same  way 
as  h(t  afi«rwiirds  accompanied  the  Genoese  and  tlie  Vene- 
tian, and  capital  flowed  in  on  all  hands  to  the  Jewish,  by  the 
side  i)f  the  Roman,  merchants.  At  this  period  too  we  en- 
counter the  peculiar  uniipathy  of  the  Occidentals  towards 
this  so  thoroughly  Orienlal  race  and  their  foreign  opinion* 
and  customs.  This  Judaism,  although  not  the  most  plo.is- 
ing  feature  in  the  nowhere  pleasing  picture  of  the  mixture 
of  nations  which  then  prevailed,  was  nevertheless  a  histoti- 
al  element  developing  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  thin^% 
which  the  statesmen  could  neither  ignore  nor  combat,  and 
which  Oiesar  on  the  contrary,  just  like  his  pi-edeceswr 
Alexander,  with  correct  discernment  of  the  drcimi stances, 
fostered  as  far  as  possihlc.  While  Alewndcr,  by  laying  tlw 
foundation  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  did  not  much  leas  foi 
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the  nation  th«u  ita  own  David  by  building  tbe  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  Ceesar  also  advanced  the  interests  of  tbe  Jews 
ID  Alejiandna  and  in  Rome  by  special  favours  and  privi 
leges,  nod  protected  in  particular  their  peculiai  worship 
•gainst  the  Roman  as  weil  as  t^ainst  the  Greek  locnl  priests. 
I^e  two  great  men  of  course  did  not  cont«mplate  placing 
the  Jewish  nationality  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hellenic 
or  Italo-Hellenic.  But  the  Jew  who  has  not  lilte  -Jie  Occi- 
dental received  the  Pandora's  gift  of  political  orgMiization, 
aid  stands  aubatantially  in  a  relation  of  indifference  to  the 
stite  ;  who  moreover  is  as  reluctant  to  give  up  the  essence 
of  his  national  idiosyncrasy,  as  he  ia  ready  tii  clothe  it  with 
any  nationality  at  pleasure  and  to  adapt  himself  up  to  a 
certain  degree  to  foreign  habits — the  Jew  was  for  this  very 
reason  as  it  were  made  for  a  state,  which  was  to  be  built  on 
tbe  ruins  of  a  hundred  living  polities  and  to  be  endowed 
with  a  somewhat  abstract  and,  from  the  outset,  weakened 
nationality.  In  the  ancient  world  also  Judaism  was  an 
effective  leaven  of  cosmopolitanism  and  of  natiunal  decom- 
position, and  to  that  extent  a  specially  privileged  member 
in  the  Caesarian  slate,  the  polity  of  which  was  really  noth- 
ing but  a  citiwnship  of  the  world,  and  the  nationality  of 
which  was  really  nothinp  but  humanity. 

But  the  Latin  and  Hellenic  nationalities  continued  to  be 
exclusively  the  poailive  elements  of  the  new  citi- 
zenship. The  distinctively  Italian  state  of  tbe 
republic  was  thus  at  an  end;  but  the  r\imour  that  CaesaT 
was  ruining  Italy  and  Rome  on  pui-poRe  to  transfer  the  cen- 
tre of  the  empire  to  the  Greek  East  and  lo  make  llion  or 
Alexandria  its  capital,  was  nothing  but  a  pieci;  of  talk — 
Tery  easy  to  be  accounted  fjr,  but  niso  very  silly — of  tbe 
•ngry  nobility.  On  the  contmrv  in  Caesar's  organiznli':iii 
the  Latin  nationality  always  nlained  the  ascendancy  ;  as  i^ 
indicated  in  the  very  fitet  that  he  issued  all  his  enactments 
is  Latin,  although  those  destined  for  the  Greek-speaking 
eountriea  were  at  the  same  time  issued  in  Greek.  In  gene-  /  / 
ral  he  arranged  th?  rehiiions  of  the  two  great  nations  in  hi» 
mcmarchy  just  oa  his  republican  predecessors  had  arraiged 
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them  io  the  united  Italj  ;  the  HeUenic  natiooalitf  WM  pi» 
tected  where  it  existed,  the  ItaliMi  wu  extended  aabt  m 
circumstances  permitted,  and  the  iniieritance  of  the  raoM  tc 
be  absorbed  was  destined  for  it.  This  was  neoesasry,  W 
caude  an  entire  equalizing  of  the  Greelc  and  Latia  elemcnb 
in  the  state  would  in  all  probability  have  in  a  very  Aott 
time  occasioned  that  catastrophe  which  Bysantinism  brosght 
about  several  centuries  later ;  for  the  Greek  element  «« 
superior  to  the  Roman  not  merely  in  all  intelleotnal  aspact^ 
but  also  in  the  measure  of  its  predominance,  and  it  had 
within  Italy  itself  in  the  hosts  of  Hellenes  and  hal^Hellenea 
who  migrated  compulsorily  or  voluntarily  to  Italy  bo  end* 
less  number  of  apostles  apparently  insignificnnt,  but  whuss 
>nflu(?nce  could  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  To  meatioB 
only  the  moat  conspicuous  phenomenon  in  this  respect,  ths 
rule  of  Greek  lackeys  over  the  Roman  monarchs  is  as  old 
as  the  monarchy.  The  tirst  in  the  equally  long  and  repnl 
sive  list  of  these  personages  is  the  confidential  servant  of 
Pompcius,  Thcophanes  of  Mytilene,  who  by  his  power  over 
his  weak  master  contributed  probably  more  than  any  one 
else  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Pompeius  and  Cae- 
sar. Not  wholly  without  reason  he  was  ^er  his  death 
treated  with  divine  honours  by  his  countrymen  ;  he  com- 
menced, forsooth,  the  valet  de  ckambrt  government  of  the 
imperial  period,  which  in  a  certain  measure  was  just  a  do- 
minion of  the  Hellenes  over  the  Romans.  The  governmcDt 
had  accordingly  every  reason  not  to  encourage  by  its  direct 
action  the  extension  of  Hellenism  at  least  in  the  West;  hut 
the  Greek  elimniit,  wherever  it  existed,  was  preserved  anii 
protected.  However  political  crises  might  suggest  to  the 
Impcrator  the  demolition  of  the  strong  pillars  of  Hell^jisin 
in  tht'  West  and  in  Egypt,  Mnssilia  and  Alexandria  weie 
iii'lthiT  destroyed  nor  denationalized.  If  Sicily  was  .lol 
simply  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  decumat  but  had  its 
coit  mi  unities  invested  with  Latin  rights,  which  was  probably 
meant  to  be  titllowcd  in  due  time  by  full  equalization  witk 
Italy,  Caesar's  design  beyond  doubt  was  not  to  Latinize 
Sicily,  but  to  attaeh  tbit  glorious  island — which  nature  bw 
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Intined  not  ao  much  to  bo  an  appenii^o  to  Italy,  as  to  bt 
the  finest  of  its  provinces— to  the  association  of  the  lialian 
oommunitiea,  under  retention  of  its  Hellenic  nationality. 
jiist  like  NeapoliK  and  Rhegium. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Roman  element  was  promoted  bj 
the  government  through  colonization  and  Latin- 
izing with  all  vigour  and  at  the  most  various 
points  of  the  kingdom.  The  principla,  which  originated  no 
doubt  from  a  bad  combination  of  formal  law  and  brute 
Ibnte,  but  was  inevitably  necessary  in  order  to  deal  freely 
with  the  nations  destined  to  destruction — that  all  the  soil  in 
the  provinces  not  ceded  by  special  act  of  the  government  to 
communities  or  private  persons  was  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  the  holder  of  it  fur  the  time  being  had  merely  an 
heritable  possession  on  sufferance  and  revocable  at  any  time 
—was  retained  by  Caesar  and  raised  by  him  from  a  demo- 
cratic party-theory  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  monarchi- 
cal law. 

Gaul,  of  course,  fell  to  be  primarily  dealt  with  in  the 
extension  of  Roman  nationality.  Cisalpine  Gaul 
§[3f**  obtained  throughout — what  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  had  long  enjoyed — political  equalii»- 
tioo  with  the  leading  country  by  the  admission  of  the  TraD» 
padane  communities  into  the  Roman  burgess-union,  wbicA 
had  for  long  l^ecu  assumed  by  the  democracy  as  aocom- 
^  plished  (pp.  14,  314)  and  was  now  (705)  finally 

accomplished  by  Giesar,  Practically  this  prov- 
ince had  already  completely  Latinized  itself  during  the  forty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  bestowal  of  I^^tln  rights. 
^e  exclusives  might  ridicule  the  broad  and  gurgling  accent 
of  the  Celtic  Latin,  and  miss  "an  undefined  somethitjg  of 
the  grace  of  the  capital "  in  the  Insubrian  or  Venetian,  who 
M  Caesai-'s  legionary  had  conquered  for  himself  with  his 
aword  a  placu  in  the  Roman  Forum  and  even  in  the  Ronuui 
aeuate.  Nevertheless  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  its  dense  chieAy 
i^cultural  population  was  even  before  Caesar's  time  proc 
tically  an  Italian  coimtry,  and  remained  for  oeaturics  tlw 
t»  le  asylum  of  Italian  manners  and  Italian  oulttir-  ;  indeer 
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the  tencfaen  of  Latin  literaturs  found  nowhere  else  outd 
the  capital  so  much  encouragement  and  approbation. 

While  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thus  substantially  merged  it 
Italy,  the  place  which  it  had  hitherto  occupieJ 
Inn  ^'        waa  taken  by  the  old  Tninsalpine  provinoe,  whid 
"  had  been  converted  by  the  conquests  of  OaesH 

rn>m  a  fi-ontier  into  an  inland  provinoe,  and  which  by  It> 
Ticinity  as  well  as  by  its  diniata  was  fitted  beyond  all  othci 
regions  to  become  in  due  course  of  time  likewise  an  Italian 
land.  Thiiber  principally,  acoording  to  the  old  aim  of  tin 
transmarine  settlements  of  tiie  Roman  democracy,  was  ihi 
stream  of  Italian  emigration  directed.  There  the  ancient 
colony  of  Narbo  was  runforoed  by  new  settlers,  wid  font 
new  burgt.'9»«olunies  were  instituted  at  Baeterrae  (Beziefa) 
not  fiir  frtim  Narbo,  at  Arelate  (Arks)  and  Arauaio  (Oran^) 
on  the  Rhone,  and  at  the  new  seaport  Forum  Julii  (Frcjus); 
while  the  names  assigned  to  them  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served the  memory  (if  the  brave  legions  which  had  annexed 
northern  Gaul  to  the  empire.*  The  townships  not  fumishvd 
with  colonists  appear,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
been  led  on  towards  Romanizatiun  in  the  same  uny  as 
Transpadane  Gaul  io  former  times  (iii.  300)  by  the  bestowal 
of  Latin  rights;  in  partieulikr  Nematisus  (Nlnies),  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  territory  talcon  from  the  Massiliots  in  coih 
sequence  of  their  revolt  against  Caesar  (p.  467),  was  cofr 

*  Narbo  was  called  the  coIodj  of  the  Dedmaul,  Baeterraa  of  lb> 
Septimani,  Forum  Julii  of  tlie  Oi^tavuii,  Arelate  (nnd  bpsides  thia  iIm 
Latin  olaa;  of  Kuscinn)  of  tliv  Seitsni,  Araiieio  of  the  SecundanL 
Tlio  iiintli  le^oD  is  nautin^,  because  it  bid  diigiaced  its  DUDit»er  bj  th« 
luudtij  of  PlBC?ntia  (p.  ISS).  Tliat  the  coIoqisu  of  these  colodei  be- 
longed lo  ilie  legioDB  I'rom  wliieh  they  tooli  their  names,  is  not  (U'^^ 
and  is  not  credible;  llie  Telrrans  tbemseWes  were,  at  luuet  tlie  gieal 
majorit]'  of  Ehcm,  settled  in  lulj  (p.  BSS).  (!icero's  cnrnplaioc,  'Jul 
Oacsaf  "  had  eonSscaled  whole  provincca  and  dirtriets  at  a  blow  "  (/)( 
Of.  ii.  7,  27 ;  oomp.  FAilij>p.  liii.  IB,  31,  33)  relates  beyond  doubt,  M 
ib  close  conneciioD  with  the  ccusure  of  tbe  triamph  over  tlie  Masuliota 
pioTcs,  tu  the  ronGscatioua  of  land  made  od  account  of  theao  coloiiid 
In  the  Naitenose  prorinM  and  primaiilj  to  the  loswi  of  territoij  im 
posed  on  UiMllk. 
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Torted  from  n  Maiiailiot  village  into  a  Latin  urban  com 
munity,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  teiTitory  and  ever 
with  the  right  of  coinage.*  While  Cisalpine  Gaul  thus  ad> 
vanced  from  the  pre[>urutory  stage  to  full  equality  with 
Italy,  Ihe  Narbonese  pjuvince  advanced  at  the  snrne  time 
into  thai  prepanitory  stage ;  just  as  previously  in  Cisalf 'iii« 
Gaul,  the  most  considerable  communities  there  had  the  full 
franchise,  the  rcsl  Latin  rights. 

In  the  other  nun-Greek  and  non-Latin  regions  of  the 
empire,  which  were  still  more  remote  from  the  influence  of 
Italy  and  the  process  of  assimiladcn,  Caesar  coniined  him 
self  to  the  establishment  of  several  centres  for  Italian  civi- 
lization such  ae  Narbo  had  hitherto  been  in  Gaul,  in  order 
by  Dheir  means  to  pave  the  way  for  a  future  complete  equali- 
ladon.  Such  preliminary  foundations  cou  be  pointed  out 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 

poorest  and  least  important  of  all,  Sardinia, 
g^"*^        How  Caesar  proceeded  in   Northern  Gaul,  we 

have  already  set  forth  (p.  343) ;  the  Latin  lan- 
guage obtained  there  general  official  recognition,  though  not 
yet  employed  for  all  branches  of  public  intercourse,  and  the 
Qolony  of  NovioduDum  (Nyon)  arose  uu  the  Leman  lake  as 
the  most  northerly  town  with  an  Iialiiin  constitution. 

In  Spain,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  the  most 

densely  peopled  country  of  the  Roman  empire, 

Caesarian  colonists,  so  far  as  we  see,  were  settled 
only  in  the  important  Helleno-lberian  seaport  town  of  Em- 

*  We  ire  not  eipressly  infotmed  from  whom  the  Idlio  Hghta  of 
Iba  non-colon iied  loirnships  of  tliig  region  and  especial);  of  Kcmausui 
piooeeded.    But  Caesu  himMir  (£.  C.  i.  36)  vinually  suicb  that  Ne- 
msUBua  up  to  70G  Has  a  Hiasiliot  Tillage ;  as  acoordlpg  U> 
*■  LiYy'a  account  (Dio,  ili.   26;  Flor.  \\.   18;  Oroa.  vi.   16) 

lllis  Ter7  portion  of  lerritorj  waa  taken  from  tbe  Maasiliota  by  C*«ur ; 
and  Unly  is  even  un  pre-Augustan  uoina  uid  then  in  Strsbo  the  lo»n 
qtpeaiB  an  a  community  of  Latin  rights,  Caesar  alone  can  have  been  th« 
author  uf  Chta  bcBtooal  of  LatiiiLty.  Aa  (□  Ruacino  {Rouasillon  neu 
F^rpigiuii)  and  other  communitiea  in  Nubonese  Oaul  which  earlj  at- 
Mined  ■  IjStin  constitulion,  we  can  only  ronjeclnre  that  thej  recelTed  1* 
J  with  N«niauau». 
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poriae  by  the  side  of  (he  >ld  popalation.  Oft  tiM  oIIni 
hmod  the  andent  and  wea.thj  meroantile  dty  oft  Gadob 
whoae  muiiioipal  ayakem  CSaaaar  even  when  praetor  had  » 
modelled  auitably  to  the  timeay  now  obl^ned  from  the  hn 
perator  the  foil  rights  of  the  Italian  wmnie^ 
(705)  and  beoaaie — what  ISiaonlum  had  been  ia 
ital}  (i.  446)— 4lie  first  extra4talian  oommmUty  not  foiuided 
by  Rome  which  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  burgess 
nnioD.  Some  years  afterwarda  (709)  almilar 
rigfata  were  confiured  alao  on  aome  other  Sfan» 
lah  communitiea^  and  Lathi  rights  probably  qa  still  more. 
In  Africa  the  prqeot,  whioh  Gains  Oraodma  had  ^ol 
been  allowed  to  bring  to  an  issiie^  waa  now  ei^ 
ried  out,  and  on  the  i^t  where  dio  dty  of  the 
hereditary  foes  of  Borne  had  stood,  8,000  Italian  oolenfati 
and  a  great  number  of  the  tenants  on  lease  and  suffsranee 
resident  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  were  settled  ;  and  the 
new  **  Venu»<solony,"  the  Roman  Carthage,  throve  with 
amazing  rapidity  under  the  singularly  fiivourable  circum- 
stances of  the  locality.  Utico,  hitherto  the  capital  and  first 
commercial  town  in  the  province,  had  already  been  in  some 
measure  compensated  beforehand,  apparently  by  the  be 
stowal  of  Latin  rights,  for  the  revival  of  its  superior  rival. 
In  the  Numidian  territory  newly  annexed  to  the  empire  the 
important  Cirta  and  the  other  communities  assigned  to  the 
Roman  condottiere  Publius  Sittius  for  himself  and  his  troops 
(p.  .585)  obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  military  oolonies. 
The  stately  provincial  towns  inoeed,  which  the  insane  fury 
of  Ji  ba  and  of  the  desperate  remnant  of  the  constitutional 
part}  had  converted  into  ruins,  did  not  revive  so  rapidly  as 
iliey  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  many  a  ruinous  site 
I  ecalled  long  afterwards  this  &tal  period  ;  but  the  two  new 
Julian  colonies,  Carthage  and  Cirta,  became  and  oontinoed 
to  be  the  centrea  of  Afrioano-Roman  civilization. 

In  the  desolate  land  of  Greece,  Caesar,  besides  othec 

plans  such  as  the  institution  of  a  Roman  odiooj 

in  Buthrotum  (opposite  Corfu),  busied  himself 

above  all  with  the  restoration  of  Corinth.     Not  only  was  t 
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con»derable  burgess-colony  conducted  thither,  but  a  plan 
was  prujected  for  outtjitg  through  the  isthmus,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  circumnavigation  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  to 
make  the  whole  traffic  tit-tween  Itiilj  and  Asia  pass  through 
the  Corintho-Saronic  gulf.  Lastly  even  in  tlu^ 
remote  Hellenic  East  the  monarch  called  into 
existence  Italian  settlements ;  on  the  Black  Sea,  for  instance, 
at  Heraclea  and  Sinope,  which  towns  the  Italian  colonists 
ahared,  as  in  the  case  of  Emporiac,  with  the  old  inhabitants ; 
(HI  the  Syrian  coast,  in  the  important  portofBerytus,  which 
like  Sinope  obtained  an  Italian  constitution  ;  and  even  in 
Egypt,  where  a  Roman  station  was  established  on  the  lighU 
house-island  commanding  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 

Through  these  ordinances  the  Italian  municipal  freedom 

the  iwim''  more  comprehensive  than  had  been  previously 
MDiMul'ua  'he  case.  The  communities  of  full  but^esaos — 
g^  !«"•  that  ia,  all  the  towns  of  the  Cisalpine  province 
and  the  burgess-colonies  ai>d  burgess-municipia 
Mattered  in  Transalpine  Gaul  and  elsewhere — were  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Italian,  in  so  far  as  they  administered 
their  own  afTairs,  and  even  exercised  a  somewhat  limited 
jurisdiction;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  more  important 
processes  came  before  the  Roman  authority  c<^mpetcllt  to 
deal  with  them — as  a  rule,  the  governor  of  the  province.* 

•  That  no  communitj  of  full  bui^asos  had  more  than  limited  jnri»- 
diction,  ia  certain.  Bat  the  fact,  wliich  is  diBtinctl;  apparent  from  the 
Caesarian  nmnicipal  ordinance  fur  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ia  a  Kurpriainf!  one — 
that  Uie  proceiisea  Ijing  beyond  muDiripal  compeicni:;  from  this  prov 
ince  went  not  before  iU  governor,  but  before  tlie  Roniua  praetor  ;  for  in 
other  cane*  the  governor  ia  in  his  prorince  quite  as  niueli  representative 
of  the  praetor  who  admltiiftent  juistiic  between  burgeasea  a»  of  the 
pnetor  who  admiuiaters  juKtiou  butweei.  burgess  auil  non-burgesa,  ami 
Is  thorou^j  competent  to  determine  nil  processes.  Beyoud  doubt  thii 
is  ■  remnint  of  tlie  ammgemcut  before  Sulla,  nailer  which  in  the  wliole 
eoDtinental  territory  as  far  af  the  Alps  the  urban  magistrates  alone  were 
cotnpeteat,  lad  thus  ail  the  prDceaaes  there,  where  the;  exceeded  mu- 
nidja]  oompctency,  necca»rily  ciine  before  the  praelon  in  Rome.  In 
Vnbo  agaiii,  Qides,  Oarthige,  Corinth,  the  processes  in  such  a  casci 
Vou  IV_28 
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The  formnlly  autoiiuniuus  Latin  and  the  other  emancipated 
communities — iocliiding  now  those  of  Narbonese  Gaul,  all 
those  of  Sicily,  bo  far  as  they  were  not  burgcss-cominuiii- 
tjus,  mid  a  considerable  number  also  in  the  other  prorincei 
— had  not  merely  free  administration,  but  probably  uulim- 
itod  jurisdiction  ;  so  that  the  governor  was  only  entitled  to 
interfere  there  by  virtue  of  his — certainlj'  very  arbitrary- 
administrative  control.  No  doubt  even  earlier  there  had 
been  commuaitirs  of  fVill  burgesses  within  the  proTUK«s  of 
guvprnors,  such  as  Aquikia,  Ravenna,  Narbo,  and  whole 
governors'  provinces,  such  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  had  consisted 
of  communities  ivith  Italian  constitution  ;  but  it  was,  if  not 
in  law,  ut  least  in  a  political  point  of  vicv  a  singularly  im- 
portant innovation,  that  there  was  now  a  province  which  m 
well  as  Ituly  was  peopled  solely  by  Roman  burgesses,*  and 
that  others  promised  to  become  such. 

With  this  disajipearL'd  the  first  great  practical  distiao 
tuiviod  ''""  'hat  separated  Italy  from  the  provinoos;  and 
iheproT-  the  second — that  ordinarily  no  troops  were  sta- 
dncedto  tioned  in  Italy,  while  ihey  were  stationeil  in  the 

provmocs — was  Ukewise  m  the  course  of  d» 
appearing ;  troops  were  now  stationed  only  where  there  was 
a  frontier  to  be  defended,  and  the  commandants  of  the  prov- 
inces In  which  this  was  not  the  case,  sueh  as  Narbo  and 
Sicily,  were  officers  only  in  name.  The  formal  contrast  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  province;!,  uhich  had  at  all  times  dv 

weat  certainly  to  the  governor  conccmed ; 

cal  considomtluna  Ihe  cairjing  of  a  Buit  I 

tfaouglit  of. 

■  It  is  dilBcuIc  to  iie«  wli;  tbe  beiioiml  of  the  Ruman  IraacliiBe  on 

D  province  collcelivelf,  uiiil  tbe  conllDuance  of  a  pruviacial  adminiMni. 

ti  --a  for  it,  alioiild  be  ii^uullj  eoiit'civcii  aa  L-oatraata  oxi:lu<ling  eu.')!  utUr. 
Bcaidea,  Cis^iljiiiie  Gnu)  noliirioaslj  olitained  tliv  ciiifoi  U 
latest  in  7<>S,  while  it  remained  a  province  as  long  at  Oa» 

tar  liTtd  and  iras  onlv  uuiled  with  Italy  aflcr  liis  death  (Die,  xlvlii  IS); 
the  governiira  aJso  can  be  pointed  out  down  to  711.  Tha 
very  fact  that  tliu  (.'aesariaii  ordinance  never  dedgnalea  iha 

eoantry  aa  Italy,  but  as  Cisalpine  Qaul,  ought  to  have  led  te  tbe  ri^ 

view 
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pended  on  other  distinctions  (ii,  82),  continued  certainlji 
rtill  to  subsist— Italy  being  the  sphere  of  the  civil  jurisdi* 
tioH  and  of  the  consuls  and  pmetora,  while  the  provintoi 
were  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  martial  law  iind  sul^ 
joct  to  proconsuls  and  propract«)rs  but  the  procedure  ac 
cording  to  civil  and  according  to  martial  law  had  f^ii'  long 
I'cen  practically  coincident,  and  the  different  titles  of  tlia 
iniigistrates  signified  little  after  the  one  Imperator  was  over 
al]. 

In  all  these  various  municipal  foundations  and  ordinances 
—which  are  traceable  at  least  in  plan,  if  n'>t  perhaps  ali  iu 
execution,  to  Caesar — a  definite  system  is  apparent  Italy 
was  converted  from  the  mistress  of  the  subject  peoples  into 
the  mother  of  the  renovated  Ital')- Hellenic  nation.  The 
Cisalpine  province  completely  equalized  with  Ihe  mother- 
cx>untry  was  a  promise  and  a  guarantee  that,  in  the  mcm- 
srchy  of  Caesar  just  as  in  the  healthier  times  of  the  repub- 
lic, every  Latintied  district  might  expect  to  be  pUced  on  an 
equal  footing  hy  the  side  of  its  elder  sistei-s  and  of  the 
mother  herself.  On  the  threshold  of  full  national  and  p(^ 
titical  equalization  with  Italy  stood  the  adjoining  lands,  the 
Greek  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Guul,  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming Latinized.  In  a  more  remote  stage  of  preparation 
stood  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which,  just  aa 
hitherto  in  southern  Gaul  Narbo  hod  been  a  Romau  colony, 
the  great  maritime  cities — Emporiae,  Gades,  Carthage,  Cor- 
inth, Heraclea  in  Puntus,  Sinope,  Berytus,  Alexandria — now 
became  Itnlian  or  Helleno-ltalian  communities,  the  centrea 
of  an  Italian  civilization  even  in  the  Greek  East,  the  funiliv* 
mental  pillars  of  the  future  national  and  political  equaliza- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  rule  of  the  urlian  cmimunity  ,( 
Rutne  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at  an  end  ; 
in  ita  stead  came  the  new  Mediterranean  state,  and  its  first 
act  was  to  ato.ie  for  the  two  greatest  outrages  which  tliat 
urban  community  had  perpetrated  on  civilization.  While 
the  deatmction  of  the  two  greatest  marbi  of  commerce  in 
the  Boman  dominions  marked  the  turning  point  at  whieli 
tte  protMtorate  of  the  Boman  community  degenerated  intc 
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politicRl  tyrannizlog  over,  and  finaiiOMl  exactKKi  from,  tht 
■ubjcct  lands,  'hs  prompt  and  brilliant  restoration  of  Car 
''  tliage  and  Corinth  marked  tbe  foundation  of  the  new  gnat 

commonwealth  which  was  to  train  up  all  the  regions  on  tb 
Medit«rr.inean  to  national  and  political  equality,  to  union  in 
•  genuino  state.  Well  might  Caesar  bestow  on  tbe  city  i4 
Corintli  id  addition  to  itA  far-famed  ancient  name  the  ti«« 
one  of  "  Honour  to  Julius  "  (Lavs  Jtli). 

While  thus  the  new  united  empire  was  furnished  witlti 
,    /  /  national  oharacter,  which  doubtleas  necessarilj 

C''  Urn  of  tbe      lacked  individuality  and  was  ratlier  an  iuaQimsu 

Bw  aapu«.  ppoduQ^  ^f  gj^  jjy^  j  [rtsti  growth  of  nature,  it 
furtliur  had  need  of  unity  in  those  institutions  which  m> 
press  the  general  life  of  nations — in  constitution  and  admiii' 
iatration,  in  religion  and  jurisprudence,  in  money,  measure^ 
and  weights ;  as  to  which,  of  course,  local  diversities  of  the 
most  varied  character  were  quite  compatible  with  essentiil 
union.  In  all  these  departments  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
initial  steps,  lor  the  thorough  formation  of  the  monarchy 
of  Caesar  into  on  unity  was  the  work  of  the  future,  and  all 
that  he  (lid  was  to  lay  tbe  foundation  for  the  building  of 
centuries.  But  of  the  lines,  which  the  great  man  drew  in 
'  thi:3e  departments,  several  can  still  be  recognized  ;  and  it  ii 

more  pleasing  to  tiillow  him  here,  than  in  tbe  task  of  recon- 
struction fi'um  the  ruins  of  the  nation  all  ties. 

As  to  constitution  and  admin Jst ration,  we  have  already 
noticed  elsewhere  the  most  important  clenienti 
SSSfi^  of  the  new  unity— the  transition  of  the  sover- 
eignty from  the  municipal  couticil  of  Kuiae  tc 
the  sole  muster  of  the  Mediterranean  monarctiy  ;  tliu  con- 
version of  that  munii'ipal  council  into  a  supreme  imperial 
council  repreaeuting  Italy  and  the  provinces  ;  above  all,  the 
transference — now  commenced — of  the  Rucnan,  and  genu- 
raliy  of  the  Italian,  muiiioipal  organization  to  the  provincial 
communities.  This  latter  course — the  bestowal  of  Latin, 
and  thercatler  of  Roman,  rights  on  the  communities  ripe  foi 
full  admission  to  the  united  state — gradually  of  itself  brought 
aljout  uniform  communal  arrangements.     In   one    reaped 
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klone  this  procesi  could  not  be  waited  for.  llie  new  empire 
Deeded  immediately  an  institution  which  should  place  btfur* 
the  government  at  a  glance  the  principal  bases  of  admiiiifr 
tratioii — the  proportions  of  population  and  property  in  lh« 
diflercDt  communities — in  other  words  an  improved  census. 
Fii-st  the  census  of  Italy  was  reformed.  Hitherto,  strange 
to  nay,  it  bad  been  always  held  exclusively  in  the  capital,  ^r 
the  annoyance  of  the  burgesses  and  to  the  injury  of  bust- 
ness.  According  to  Caesar's  ordinance  •  in  future,  wheii  a 
census  took  place  in  the  Roman  community,  there  were  to 
be  simultaneously  registered  by  the  highest  authority  in 
each  Italian  community  the  name  of  every  municipal  bur- 
gess and  that  of  his  father  or  manumitter,  his  district,  his 
age,  and  his  property  ;  and  these  lists  were  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Roman  censor  early  enough  to  enable  hint  to  com- 
plete in  proper  time  the  general  list  of  Roman  burgesses 
and  of  Roman  property.  That  it  was  Caes-ir's  intention  to 
introduce  similar  institutions  also  in  the  provinces  is  attest> 
ed  partly  by  the  measurement  and  survey  of  ihe  whole  em- 
pire ordered  by  him,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  nrrangc- 
ment  itself;  for  it  in  {act  furnished  the  general  instrument 
appropriate  for  procuring,  as  well  in  the  Italian  as  in  the 
non-Italian  communities  of  the  state,  the  information  rcqu> 
site  for  the  centr.-il  administration.  Evidently  here  too  it 
was  Caesai''s  intention  to  I'evert  to  the  ti'aditions  of  the 
eArlier  republican  times,  and  to  reintroduce  the  census  of 
the  empire,  which  tho  earlier  republic  had  effected — essen- 
tially in  tho  same  way  as  Caesar  effected  the  Italian — by 
analogous  extension  of  the  institution  of  the  urban  ceuiiii^ 
■hip  with  ita  set  terms  and  other  essential  rules  to  all  Ihe 
Bubject  communities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  (i.  540,  )i.  65). 
This  had  been  one  of  the  first  institutions  which  tho  torpid 
aristocracy  allowed  to  drop,  and  in  this  way  deprived  the 
aupreme  governing  authority  of  any  general  view  of  the  ro 
MNirces  in  men  and  taxation  at  its  disposal  and  consequently 

*  ThaA  tbii  WH  ■  diuigc  introduced  bj  Oaenr,  uid  not  poraibij  ai 
WBtraeut  tixfAj  mads  in  conKquence  of  the  Social  War,  ihonld  neTv 
feara  baan  donbwd  ICSc  Vtrr  act.  i.  IB,  M  lad  dMwbere). 
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of  &I1  possibility  of  an  elTectivB  control  (ii.  402).  The  indi 
cations  etill  extant,  and  tbe  very  connection  of  ibinga,  sbo« 
irrefragably  that  CaeMr  made  preparations  to  renew  tb« 
general  census  that  ha<i  been  obsolete  lot  centuries. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  in  religion  and  in  jurisprn 
dence  no  thorough  levelling  could  be  thought  of; 
«!^^£^  y"*-  w>^^  '1'  toleration  towarda  local  faiths  and 
municipal  statutes  the  new  Aate  needed  a  com- 
mon worship  consonant  to  the  Itolo-Hellenic  nationality  tod 
u  gi'neral  code  of  law  superior  to  the  inuni<apal  statute*. 
It  needed  them  ;  tor  de/aeto  both  were  already  in  existence 
In  tlm  field  of  religion  men  had  for  centuries  been  busied  ia 
fusing  together  the  Italian  and  Hellenic  worships  partly  by 
extenml  adoption,  partly  by  internsl  adjustment  o{  their  n- 
spective  conceptions  of  the  gods ;  and  owing  to  the  pliant 
formless  character  of  the  Italian  Gods,  there  had  been  do 
grout  difficulty  in  resolving  Jupiter  into  Zeus,  Venus  into 
Aphrodite,  and  so  every  essential  idi'a  of  the  Latin  laith  into 
its  Ilelleuio  counterpart.  The  Italo-Hcllenic  religion  stood 
fitrth  in  its  outlines  ready-made.;  how  much  in  this  very  do- 
partmcnt  men  were  conscious  of  having  gone  bt>yond  the 
specifically  Roman  point  of  view  and  advanced  towards  an 
Its lo Hellenic  <jU8si-naCiunality,  is  shown  by  the  distinction 
mode  in  the  already  mentioned  theolcgy  of  Varro  between 
the  "  common "  gods,  that  is,  those  acknowledged  by  Rtv 
mans  and  Greeks,  and  the  special  gods  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  field  of  criminal  and  police  law, 
whore  the  government  more  directly  interferes 
ia^re."'*  "'"^  ^^'^  necessities  uf  the  ciise  aru  substantially 
met  liy  a  judicious  legislation,  there  was  no  d'ffi- 
Dulty  in  attaining,  in  tlic  way  of  legislative  action,  that  it> 
gree  of  material  uniformity  which  certainly  was  in  this  d&- 
partment  needful  for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  In  the  civil 
law  again,  where  the  initiative  lielonga  to  commercial  inter- 
course  and  merely  the  formal  shape  to  the  legislator,  thf 
code  fur  the  united  empire,  which  the  legislator  certainly 
eould  not  ha;e  created,  had  been  already  long  since  devel 
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oped  naturally  by  commercial  intercourse  itselC  llie  Ro. 
muu  urbmi  law  was  still  indeed  Ifgiilly  baaed  on  the  em 
hodiuiciit  of  the  Latin  national  law  contained  in  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Lat<T  lawa  had  doubtless  introduced  various  im* 
provemonts  of  detail  suited  tit  the  times,  among  which  tlm 
most  important  was  probably  the  abolition  of  the  old  in- 
convenient mode  of  commencing  a  process  through  standing 
foriT.B  of  declaration  by  the  parties  (i.  209)  and  the  substi- 
tution of  an  instruction  to  the  ^tingle  juryman  drawn  up  in 
writing  by  the  presiding  mngistrate  (formvla) :  but  in  the 
main  the  popular  legislation  had  only  piled  upon  that  ven- 
erable foundation  an  endless  chaos  of  special  laws  long  since 
in  great  part  antiquated  and  forgotten,  which  can  only  be 
com[>arcd  to  the  English  statutes  at  large.  The  attempts  to 
impart  to  them  scientific  shnpe  and  system  had  c»Tt,iinly 
rendered  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  old  civil  law  accessible, 
and  thrown  light  upon  them  (iii.  567) ;  but  no  Roman 
Blnckatonc  could  remedy  the  fundamental  def^-ct,  that  an 
urban  code  composed  four  hundred  years  ago  with  ita 
equally  diffuse  and  confused  supplemcnCa  was  now  to  serve 
as  the  law  of  a  great  state. 

Commercial  intcrciiursc  provided  for  itself  a  niorc  thor- 
ough remedy.  The  lively  commerce  between 
urbKi  ;a*oT  R»muns  and  nun-Romans  ha<l  long  ago  devel- 
oped in  Rome  an  internalinnal  private  law  (itu 
gentium;  i.  213),  th:it  is  to  say,  a  body  of  nuixims  espe- 
cially relating  to  commercial  matters,  ar?cording  to  which 
Roman  judges  pronounced  judgment,  when  a  cause  could 
not  bo  decided  either  according  to  their  own  or  any  other 
naljonal  code  and  they  were  compelled — setting  aside  the 
peouliarities  of  Roman,  Hellenic,  Phoenician  and  other  law 
—to  revert  to  the  common  perceptions  of  right  underlying 
ft]]  commercial  dealings.  The  formation  of  the  newer  l;iw 
proceeded  on  this  basis.  In  the  first  place  as  a  standard  fcf 
the  l^al  dealings  cif  Roinun  burgesses  with  each  other,  it 
i&yae/o  substituted  for  the  old  urban  law,  which  had  become 
practically  useless,  a  new  code  based  in  substance  on  a  com 
promiw  between  the  national  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  tni 
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the  international  Iaw  or  so-called  law  of  nations  Tin 
fui'iiipi'  was  essentially  adhered  to,  though  (if  cx>uT*e  vid 
n)o<]tfLCiitions  suited  to  the  dmes,  iu  the  law  of  marria^^ 
family,  and  inheritance ;  wherpas  in  all  regulations  whici 
concerned  dealings  with  property,  and  consequently  iii  itl 
i-rcnce  to  ownership  and  contracts,  the  internatioDal  law  wm 
the  sUindard ;  in  these  matters  indeed  Tarious  important  xr- 
inngeiuents  were  borrowed  even  from  local  provincia]  Uk, 
such  as  the  legislaUon  as  to  usury  (p.  627),  and  the  institu- 
tion of  hypotheea.  Through  whom,  when,  and  bow  thii 
comprehenaive  innovation  came  into  eziat«nce,  Trhether  at 
once  or  gradually,  whether  through  one  or  several  autboi^ 
arc  quc.stiona  to  which  we  cannot  fumiah  a  satisfactory  an- 
eu  cr.  We  know  only  that  this  reform,  as  was  natural,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  instance  from  the  urban  court;  that  it 
wiis  first  embodied  in  the  instructions  annually  issued  by 
the  praetor  iirbanvs,  when  entering  on  office,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  jiiirties  in  r^'fiTcnce  to  the  most  important  maxims  of 
law  to  bo  observed  in  the  judicial  year  then  beginning 
[edictum  annuum  or  perpcluum  praetorit  urhani)  •  and  that, 
idtbough  various  preparatory  steps  towards  it  may  have 
been  taken  in  earlier  limes,  it  certainly  only  attained  in 
completion  in  this  epoch.  The  new  code  was  theoretic  and 
abstract,  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  view  of  law  had  therein 
divesti'd  itaelf  of  such  of  its  national  peculiarities  as  it  had 
become  aware  of;  liut  it  was  at  the  same  time  practical  and 
positive,  inasmueh  as  it  by  no  means  faded  away  into  ihp 
dim  twilight  of  gom-rul  equity  or  even  into  the  pure  notli- 
iiigni'ss  of  the  Ro«alled  law  of  nature,  but  waa  applied  by 
definite  functionaries  for  definite  concrete  cases  according  to 
Hill]  rules,  and  was  not  merely  capable  of,  but  had  already 
eR.<iutiBlly  received,  a  statutory  embodiment  in  the  urbu 
filiet.  This  code  moreover  cori-espondcd  in  matlor  to  th« 
wunts  of  the  time,  in  so  far  as  it  furnished  the  inon;  con- 
venitnt  forms  required  by  the  increase  of  commerce  fm 
legal  procedure,  for  acquisition  of  property,  and  for  conclu- 
sion of  contracts.  Lastly,  it  had  already  in  the  main  b» 
come  subsidiary  law  throughout  the  compna"*  of  the  [koman 
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empire,  inasmuch  as — while  the  manifold  l(X»l  etatutes  nen 
retaiaed  ibr  those  lejjal  relations  which  weie  not  directly 
oommerciiil,  as  well  as  for  local  transactions  between  meini 
bera  of  the  same  legal  district — dealing»  relating  to  pro{> 
erty  between  subjects  of  the  empire  b(^longing  to  differonl 
legal  districts  were  regulated  throughout  after  the  model  ot 
the  urbaa  edict,  though  nut  applicable  de  Jure  ta  these  coses, 
both  in  luly  and  in  the  provinces.  The  law  of  the  urbaa 
edict  had  thus  essentially  the  same  position  in  that  ag» 
which  the  Roman  law  has  occupi<>d  in  our  political  develop 
ment;  this  also  is,  so  fui-  ss  such  opposites  can  be  com 
bined,  at  once  abstract  and  positive  ;  this  also  recommend- 
ed itself  by  its  (compared  with  the  earlier  legal  codo)  (lexi 
bit;  forma  of  intercourse,  and  took  its  place  by  the  side  ol 
the  local  Btati:teB  as  universal  auxiliary  law.  But  the  Ro 
man  legal  development  had  an  essential  advautuge  over  ouri 
in  this,  that  the  denationalized  legislation  appeared  not,  as 
with  uSf  prematurely  and  by  artiiicial  birth,  but  at  the  right 
time  and  agreeably  to  nature. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  Caesar  found  it.     When 

he  projected  the  plan  for  a  now  code,  it  is  not 
^l^jj^  difficult  to  divine  his  intentions.  This  code  could 
^™*"  only  comprehend  the  law  of  ILjman  burgesses, 

and  could  be  a  general  code  for  the  empire 
merely  so  far  as  a  code  of  the  ruling  t.i.tion  suitable  to  the 
times  could  not  but  of  itself  become  gbneral  subsidiary  law 
throughout  the  compass  of  the  empire.  In  criminal  law, 
If  the  plan  embraced  this  at  all,  tl^i-e  was  needed  only  a 
revision  and  adjustment  of  the  Sullan  ordinances.  In  civil 
law,  for  a  state  whose  naticinality  was  strictly  humanity,  the 
necessary  and  only  possible  formal  shape  was  to  invest  that 
urban  edict,  which  had  already  spontaneously  grown  out  of 
lawfiil  commerce,  with  the  8i;ciirily  and  precision  of  stutnti> 
Uw.     The  first  step  towards  tf.is  had  been  tikcn  by  tlia 

Cornelian  law  of  687,  when  it  enjoined  the  judge 

to  keep  to  the  maxitjs  set  forth  ut  the  neginning 
sf  his  magMtracy  and  not  arbitrarily  to  administer  othei 
Uw  (p.  I95^— a  ri'gulntion,  wh  r-h  may  well  be  compari'^ 
Vol.  IV.--2«* 
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M'ilh  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  aud  which  became  at 
luoist  an  significant  for  the  fixing  of  the  l&tt«r  urban  Uvm 
thui  collection  for  the  fixing  of  the  earlier.  But  althoi^h 
ftfli;!'  the  Cornelian  decreu  of  the  people  the  edict  waa  u 
lunger  subordinate  (o  tbe  judge,  but  the  judge  was  hj  lt« 
Biilijfut  to  the  edict;  and  though  the  new  code  had  pnttt 
tally  dispossessed  the  old  urban  law  in  judicial  usage  aa  in 
legal  instruction — every  urban  Judge  waa  still  free  at  his 
entrance  on  olRce  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  to  alter  tin 
edict,  and  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  with  its  additkmi 
sUlI  always  outweighed  formally  the  urban  edict,  bo  Hui  ii 
each  individual  cuse  of  collision  the  antiquated  rule  bad  to 
bi!  set  aside  by  arbitrary  interference  of  the  magistrate  asd 
therefiire,  strictly  speaking,  by  violation  of  formal  law. 
The  subsidiary  application  of  the  urban  edict  in  the  court 
of  the  praetor  peregrmut  at  Rome  and  in  the  different  pro- 
vincial judicatures  waa  entirely  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
pleasuru  of  the  individual  presiding  magistrate  It  was. 
evidently  necessary  to  set  aside  definitively  the  old  urlun 
law,  so  for  as  it  bad  not  been  transferred  to  tbe  newer,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  to  set  suitable  limits  to  its  arbitrary 
alteration  by  each  individual  urban  judge,  possibly  also  to 
regulate  its  sulisidiary  application  by  the  side  of  the  local 
statutes.  This  was  Caesaj's  design,  when  he  projected  tba 
plan  for  his  code ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
The  plan  was  nut  executed  ;  and  thus  that  troublesome  stata 
of  transition  in  Roman  jurisprudence  was  perpetuated  till 
this  necessary  reform  was  accomplished  six  centuries  aflei^ 
wards,  and  then  but  imperfectly,  by  one  of  the  Buece:>sun 
of  Caesar,  the  eniperot  Justinian. 

liOstly,  in  mon^y,  nieasurcs,  and  weights  the  substantial 
ri|ii(ui£aiioi>  i.1  the  Latin  and  Hellenic  systems  had  long 
been  in  progtetis.  It  was  very  ancient  so  fur  as  cuiicerued 
the  definitions  of  Weight  and  the  measures  of  capacity  and 
of  length  indispensable  fur  trade  and  cummcroe  (i,  273), 
and  in  the  monetary  isyslem  little  mure  recent  than  the  in- 
troduction of  the  silver  coinage  (ii.  452).  But  these  oldei 
^uatious  were  not  sulbi-icnt,  beeause  in  the  Hellenic  world 
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'.tself  the  Liosl  rariod  uietrirnl  and  monetnry  syatemB  luh 
sisted  side  by  side;  it  was  neccasnry,  and  formed  pari 
doubtless  of  Caesar's  pluti,  now  to  introduce  everywhere  in 
the  new  united  empire,  so  tar  »n  this  had  not  been  doito 
already,  Roman  money,  Roman  measures,  and  Rumati 
Weights  in  sueh  a  manner  that  they  alone  should  be  reck- 
oned by  in  official  intercourse,  and  that  the  non-Roman  sys- 
tems should  bo  reatricted  to  local  currency  or  placed  in  a — 
once  for  all  regulated — ratio  to  the  Roman.  The  action  of  . 
Caesar,  however,  can  only  be  pointed  out  in  two  of  the  ^ — "^ 
most  important  of  these  departments,  the  monetary  system 
and  the  calendar. 

The  Roman  monetary  system  was  based  on  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  circulating  side  by  side  and  in  a 
bnperiiii  fiscd  relation  to  each  other,  gold  being  given  and 

""™''"  taken  accurding  to  weight,*  silvei-  in  the  form 
of  coin ;  1>ut  practieally  in  eonaequencc  of  the  extensive 
tronsmurjiie  intercourse  the  gold  far  preponderated  over  the 
silver.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  Roman  silver  money 
was  not  even  at  on  earlier  period  obligatory  throughout  the 
empire,  is  uncertain;  at  any  rate  uncoined  gold  essentially 
supplied  the  place  of  imperial  money  throughout  the  Ro- 
man territory,  the  more  so  as  the  Romans  had  prohibited 
the  coining  of  gold  in  all  the  provinces  and  clicnt-siatcs,  and 
the  denarius  had,  in  addition  to  Italy,  de  jure  or  de  facto 
iMturalized  itself  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain  and 
various  other  places,  especially  in  the  West  (iii.  498).  P"S 
the  imperial  coinage  begins  with  Cuesar.  Exa-jtly  iiRe 
Alexander,  he  marked  the  foundation  of  the  new  inonarehy 
embracing  the  civilized  world  by  the  fact  that  the  ciily  metal 
forming  an  universal  medium  obtained  the  first  place  in  *he 

*  The  gold  picceB,  whii:h  Sulk  (iii.  4SCI)  and  coDMmporarilj  F  jia- 
l^m  cUMtd  to  be  struck,  both  in  sniall  quanlil;,  do  nol  invalidato  tlili 
propoaitioD  ;  for  thef  probabl;  came  lo  be  taken  uulcly  by  weight  jiut 
like  tlie  gol  len  Fbillippei  which  were  Id  circuludun  even  down  to  Cse- 
■ar'a  tiue.  Tliej  are  cerUlnlj  reDiorkable,  because  Ibe;  antidpa^e  iii* 
OiiMiiin  impeiial  gold  juit  M  Bulla's  regency  utidpated  thv  nea 
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coimigo.  The  greatness  of  the  scale  on  which  the  new  Ct» 
snrinn  gold  piece  (SOr.  Id.  according  to  the  present  vsloeof 
th«  metftl)  wns  immediately  coined,  is  shown  bjr  the  ficl 
that  in  a  single  treasure  buried  seven  years  &fl«r  Caeur'i 
death  there  were  fouod  80,000  of  these  pieces.  It  is  tiw 
that  financial  speculations  may  hare  exercised  a  collaten] 
inl1ii(>iice  in  this  respect.*  As  to  the  silver  inoDCj,  the  e» 
elusive  rule  of  iho  Roman  denariiu  in  al]  the  West,  foi 
which  the  foundation  had  previously  been  laid,  vaa  Gnally 
established  by  Caesar,  when  he  definitely  cloved  the  onlj 
Occidenlal  mint  that  still  competed  in  silver  currency  wii 
the  Itoman,  that  of  Massilia.  The  coining  of  silver  or  oojv 
])er  small  money  was  still  permitted  to  a  number  of  Ocd- 
dental  communities ;  three-quarter  denarii  were  struck  bj 
some  Latin  communities  of  southern  Gaul,  half  dtnarxi  liy 
several  cantons  in  northern  Gaul,  copper  small  coins  in  vik- 
ri'iits  instances  even  after  Caesar's  time  by  commuoes  of 
the  Went ;  but  this  small  money  was  throughout  coined 
at^er  the  Roman  standard,  and  its  acceptance  moreover  wu 
pnihnbly  obligatory  only  in  local  dealings.  Caesar  dua 
not  seem  any  more  than  the  earlier  government  to  have  too- 
teinplated  the  rcgulntion  with  a  view  to  unity  of  the  moo* 
tary  systfm  of  the  East,  where  great  masses  of  coarse  sil- 
ver  money — much  of  which  too  easily  admitted  of  being 
debased  or  worn  away — and  to  some  extent  even,  as  to 
Egypt,  a  copper  coinage  akin  to  our  paper  money  were  io 
circulation,  nitd  the  Syrian  commercial  cities  would  have 
felt  very  soven-Iy  the  want  of  their  previous  national  cnin- 
i^e  covresponding  to  the  Mesopotamian  currency.  We  find 
hi-re  suhscqucnlly  the  arrangement  that  the  denartat  hsi 

*  It  appears  to  wit,  that  ia  earlier  times  the  claimi  of  the  sUW- 
^tediturs  payable  in  Mvtr  could  not  bo  paid  igainat  their  vill  in  gold 
■L't'ording  to  its  Ipgal  ralio  to  silver;  wbcreaa  it  adniite  of  do  donli^ 
that  rn>ni  Cni'sar's  time  [lio  gold  piece  had  to  be  iakva  nitlHiut  oppon- 
dun  f  T  100  silver  sesUTccs.  Tliis  Has  juat  !it  [hat  liiLo  Uie  mor«  in 
(Hirt^int,  aa  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantities  of  gold  put  inloeir' 
tulilkiitbj  Caci^nr  iln'Mod  for  n  iinie  in  the  eun-GDCT  of  trade  St  p* 
cent,  below  the  legal  ratia 
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sverywherb  legal  currency  and  is  the  only  niedium  uf  oAV 
cial  reekoning,*  while  the  local  coins  have  legal  currency 
within  their  liniit«d  range  but  according  to  a  tarJIT  \m 
favourable  for  them  as  compared  with  the  denaTi»u.\  Thii 
was  probably  not  introduced  all  at  once,  and  in  part  per- 
haps may  have  preceded  Caesar  ;  but  it  was  at  any  rale  th* 
<73!sential  complement  of  the  Caesarian  arrangement  as  to 
Ihe  imperial  coinage,  whose  new  gold  piece  found  its  immo- 
dinte  mode]  in  the  almost  equally  heavy  coin  of  Alexander 
mi  was  doubtless  calculated  especially  for  circulation  in  - 
the  East. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  was  the  reform  of  the  calendar. 
The  republican  calendar,  which  strangely  enough 
2^^I5,J^_  was  still  the  old  decemviral  calendar — an  imper- 
fect adoption  of  the  ottaeleria  that  preceded 
Melon  (i.  601) — had  by  a  combination  of  wretched  mathe- 
matics and  wretched  administrntioii  come  to  anticipate  the 
true  time  by  67  whole  days,  so  that  t.  g.  the  festival  of 
Flora  was  celebrated  on  the  llth  July  instead  of  the  28th 
April.  Caesar  finally  removed  this  evil,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Greek  mathematician  Sosigenes  introduced  the  Ibilian 
brmer's  year  r^utated  according  to  the  Egyptian  calendar 
of  Eudoxus,  as  well  as  a  rational  system  of  intercalation, 
into  religious  and  official  use;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
beginning  of  the  year  on  the  1st  March  of  the  old  calendar 
was  abolished,  and  the  date  of  the  Ut  January — fixed  at 
first  H9  the  term  for  changing  the  supreme  mitgistratcs  and, 
in  consequence  of  thin,  long  since  predominant  in  civil  life 
•—was  assumed  as  the  calcndar-perind  for  commencing  the 

*  Tbere  Ib  probabi;  nn  iascription  of  the  Imperial  period,  which 
tpeciSes  sums  oF  hiodsj  othenrise  than  iu  BomnD  coin. 

f  ThoB  the  Attic  drachma,  although  Hcuaibtj  tieavicr  thui  the  tttn^ 
riiu,  wu  jet  reokoned  equal  to  it;  the  li Iradrachmiyn  n{  Antioch, 
■cighing  on  an  iveragi;  IS  grfunm^B  of  niver,  mu  made  equal  to  3  Ro. 
maa  dfiarii,  which  onlj  weigh  about  12  giamniee ;  Ihe  eislophorw  of 
Aaia  Uinor  was  according  to  ttie  TaluB  of  ailrer  above  S,  according  to 
die  legal  taritr^  3i  denarii ;  the  Rhodian  half  draduna  acconUiig  to 
Ibe  Tihw  of  nlver  ^  J,  according  to  the  legal  tariff  -~  f  of  a  dfluriaa 
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y<>4ir,  Iloth  changes  came  into  effect  on  the  l&t  JaDtui} 
709  uf  the  city,  45  b.  c,  and  along  with  them  the  iiae  of  iIh 
Julian  cilundar  so  named  after  its  author,  which  long  afta 
the  iiill  uf  the  munarchy  of  CaeBiir  remained  the  regtilatlTc 
BUndiird  uf  the  civiliKud  world  and  in  the  mun  is  so  itiD 
lly  wa/  of  explanation  there  was  added  in  a  detailed  edicl 
ft  Btar-calendar  derived  from  the  Egyptian  aatrooomical  oU 
wrrations  and  transferred — not  indeed  very  skilfully — tn 
Italy,  wliich  fixed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  atara  namid 
according  to  days  of  the  calendar.*  In  this  domain  also  tbt 
Roman  and  Greek  worlds  were  thus  placed  on  a  par. 

Such  were  the  foundations  of  the  Meditermuean  uion- 
archy  of  Caesar.  For  the  second  time  in  Roma 
SnSrC*  the  social  qui'stion  had  reached  a  crisis^  at  wbiok 
the  antagonisms  not  only  appeared  to  be,  hut 
actually  were,  in  the  fiirm  of  their  exhibition,  insoluble  aod, 
in  their  expression,  irreconcilable.  On  the  first  occaMon 
Rome  had  been  saved  l>y  the  fact  that  Italy  was  nierged  Ie 
Kome  and  Rome  in  Italy,  and  in  the  new  enlarged  and 
allured  home  those  old  antaggnlama  were  not  reoondled, 
but  fell  into  abeyance.  Now  Rome  was  once  more  saved 
by  the  fact  that  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
merged  in  it  or  became  prepared  for  merging ;  the  war  be- 
tween the  Italian  poor  and  rich,  which  in  the  old  Italy  could 
only  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  notion,  had  no  longer 
a  battle-field  or  o  meaning  in  the  Italy  of  three  continMila. 
The  Liitin  colonies  closed  the  gap  which  threatened  to  swal 
low  up  the  Roman  community  in  the  fiflh  century  ;  the 
deeper  chasm  o'  the  seventh  century  was  filled  by  the  Trans. 

■  The  iileutit;  of  t)iia  edict  drawn  up  perbapa  bj  UaTcns  iltTiia 
(Huiob.  Sal.  \.  14,  2)  sad  Uie  allegi-d  trvatUe  uf  Oiettx  De  St«Uii,  ir 
ihunti  by  thi!  joke  uf  Uicvru  (I'lutircb,  Catt,  BS)  that  uoir  (he  Ljie  riict 
uc<>rtliiig  ill  edict. 

Miinvvcr  it  wus  known  even  bernre  Caesar,  that  the  solar  Jfx  of 
tiin  iluTa  6  boure  nbicb  waa  the  Imiiis  of  the  Egyptian  calendar,  and 
wbtvh  he  Diade  Uic  bHsit  -it  liis,  was  sooiewhat  too  long.  The  moat  ol- 
ml  lulimlution  of  tbe  tropit-al  year  which  the  ancient  world  was  as 
qu^iiiilvd  witli,  that  of  Hipparcbua,  put  it  at  366  d.  S  b.  Sa*  IS*;  (bt 
nie  length  U  3GB  d.  e  h.  48"  48". 
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Klpia«  and  transmarine  colonizations  of  Gains  Gracchus  and 
Caewr.  For  Rorin!  alone  histoiy  not  merely  perfurmed 
iniriicles,  but  also  repeated  its  nilrncles,  and  twice  cured  tlic 
uiternul  vrisis,  which  in  the  sliite  itaelf  was  incurable,  by 
regenerating  the  aiate.  There  was  doubtless  much  corrup 
tion  in  title  regeneration ;  as  the  union  of  Italy  was  accinu- 
plbfa.'d  uver  the  ruins  of  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  nations, 
BO  the  Mediterranean  monarchy  built  iteclf  on  the  i-uin«  of 
countless  states  and  tribes  once  living  and  vigoroiis ;  but  it 
was  a  corruption  out  of  which  sprang  a  fresh  growth,  part 
of  u'hic-h  remains  green  at  the  presiint  day.  What  waa 
pulle-]  down  fur  the  sake  of  the  new  bnilding,  was  merely 
the  secondary  nationalities  which  had  long  since  beeD 
marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  levelling  hand  of  civilixa' 
tion.  Caesar,  wherever  he  came  forward  as  a  destroyer, 
only  carried  out  the  pronounced  verdict  of  historical  devel- 
<)pment;  but  he  protected  the  germs  of  culture,  where  and 
OS  he  found  them,  in  his  own  land  as  well  as  among  the  sis- 
ter nation  of  the  Hellenes.  He  saved  and  renewed  the  Ro- 
man element ;  and  not  only  did  he  spare  the  Greek  element, 
but  with  the  same  self-relying  genius  with  which  he  accom- 
plished the  renewed  foundation  of  Rome  he  undertook  also 
the  regeneration  of  the  Hellenes,  and  resumed  the  inter- 
rupted work  of  the  ^reut  Alexander,  whose  image,  we  may 
well  believe,  never  was  absent  from  Caesar's  soul.  Htt 
■olved  thene  two  great  tasks  not  merely  side  by  side,  but 
the  one  by  means  of  the  other.  The  two  great  esaentiala 
of  humanity — general  and  individual  development,  or  state 
and  culture — once  in  embryo  united  in  those  old  Grai-co- 
Italians  feeding  their  (locks  in  primeval  simplicity  far  from 
tlii  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  beoome 
disaevered  when  these  were  parted  into  Itulians  and  Hel- 
lenes, and  had  theucoforth  remained  apart  for  many  centu- 
iriea.  Now  the  descendant  of  the  Trojan  prince  and  the 
I^tiu  king's  daughter  created  out  of  a  state  without  dif^ 
linctire  culture  and  a  cosmopolitan  civilization  a  new  whole^ 
in  which  state  and  culture  again  met  together  at  the  acmt 
uf  human  existence  in  the  rich  fulni^ss  of  blessed  maluril/ 
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u\d    H'orthily    fillscl    the    sphens  appropriate    tc    vxA  m 
uniuii. 

The  outlines  have  thus  been  set  forth,  which  Cse«ar  dm 
for  this  work,  according  to  which  he  laboured  himself  ud 
accctrding  to  which  posterity — for  many  centuries  ouDfinet 
tt>  ihe  paths  which  this  great  man  mark^  uut^-endeavonred 
to  prosecute  the  work,  if  not  with  the  intellect  and  enei^, 
yel  oil  the  whole  in  accordance  with  the  intentions,  of  tbt 
illustrious  master.  Little  was  finished;  much  was  merelj 
begun.  Whether  the  plan  was  complete,  those  who  ven- 
ture to  vie  in  thought  with  such  a  man  may  decide  ;  we  ob- 
serve no  maMrial  defect  in  what  lies  before  us — every  sin 
gle  stone  of  the  building  enough  to  make  a  man  iminortKl, 
and  yet  all  combining  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  Gu.- 
sar  ruled  as  king  of  Rome  for  five  years  and  a  half,  not  half 
as  long  as  Alexander  ;  in  llie  Intervals  of  seven  great  cam- 
paigns, which  allowed  him  to  stay  not  more  than  fifleco 
months  altogether  *  in  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  r^u- 
lated  the  destinies  of  the  world  for  the  present  and  ihe 
future,  from  the  establishment  of  ihe  boundary-line  be- 
tween civilization  and  barbarism  down  to  the  removal  of 
the  rain-poola  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  yet  retuned 
time  and  composure  enough  attentively  to  follow  the  pri»* 
pieces  in  the  theatre  and  to  confer  the  chaplet  on  the  vicioi 
with  improvised  verses.  Tlie  rapidity  and  precision  with 
which  the  plan  was  executed  prove  that  it  had  bec-n  long 
meditated  thoroughly  and  all  ita  parts  settled  in  detail ;  but, 
even  thus,  they  remain  not  much  less  wonderful  than  tho 
plan  itself.  The  outlines  were  laid  down  and  thereby  lh» 
new  state  was 'defined  fill"  all  coming  time;  the  boundless 
future  alone  could  complete  the  structure.  So  far  Caisar 
might  wiy,  that  his  object  was  attained ;  and  this  wjia  prob- 
ilily  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  were  sometimes  heard 
to  full  from  him — that  he  had  lived  long  enough.     But  pro 

•  Cai-sar  sluvcd  ia  Home  jn  April  uid  Deu.  70S,  on  each  ocosiau 
^    j,_  for  II  few  doys    from  SofJt.  (o  Dec  707 ;  «anie  fwir  monthi 

^0.  in  Llie  aucuiiiD  of  tlie  year  uf  GfleeD  niuntlii  708,    •lu' 

*■    **■  frn.1  0.1.  70»tu  Manli71o, 
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cisely  becauise  the  building  wiu  an  cndlcHs  onc^  the  master 
as  long  ea  he  lived  restkssly  added  stuuo  to  stone,  with 
always  the  same  desteritj'  and  iilwuys  the  same  elusticitj 
liusy  at  hiB  work,  without  ever  overturning  or  altciing,  Jun 
fts  if  there  were  for  hini  merelj  a  tonJay  and  no  to-raorrow. 
Thus  he  worked  and  created  as  never  any  mortal  did  be^'n 
3r  alter  him  ;  and  as  a  worker  and  creator  he  still,  oIUt 
wttlninh  two  thousand  years,  lives  in  the  memory  of  tht 
Miloii3 — the  first,  and  the  unioue.  Impcstur  Caesar. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

KaUOtON,  OULTURK,  LltKRATOHB,  AHD  AB(. 

)■  the  development  of  religion  and  philosophy  no  dm 
eletiient  appeared  during  this  epoch.  The  So 
■^•■rMi-  rnano-IIellenic  state- religion  and  the  Stole  stat* 
philosophy  inseparably  combined  with  it  wert 
not  merely  a  convenient  instrument  for  every  giiveriiment 
^-oligarchy,  dcMiiocriicy,  or  monarchy — but  nltogether  ii> 
dispensable,  because  it  was  just  as  impnsKilile  to  constniit 
the  state  wholly  without  religious  elements  as  to  diseoviT 
any  new  state-religion  adapted  to  form  a  substitute  for  the 
old.  So  the  besom  of  revolution  swept  doublless  at  tiinu 
v'^ry  roughly  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  augural  Itird-lure; 
n^'Verllielesa  the  rotten  niacliine  creaking  at  every  joint 
tmrs'Lved  the  earthquake  which  swallowed  up  the  repub- 
He  itself,  and  preserved  its  insipidity  and  ibi  arrogano« 
without  diminution  for  transference  to  the  new  monarchy. 
As  u  matter  of  citurae,  it  fi-U  more  and  more  into  disfavour 
with  all  those  who  manifested  freedom  of  judguient.  To- 
wards the  stntc-i'eligiun  indeed  publie  opinion  maintained 
»n  attitude  csai-ntially  indifferent;  it  was  on  all  sides  n- 
xignized  as  an  instituli.m  of  i>oliiiea!  convenience,  aiid  no 
"DC  specially  troiiiiled  himself  about  it  with  the  cxceptiuii 
^r  political  and  antiquarian  literati.  But  towards  its  philo- 
sophical Kjster  there  grndunlly  sprang  up  among  the  unpri- 
judiced  public  ihat  hostility,  which  the  emjity  and  yet 
perfidious  hyjKicrisy  of  M't  phrases  never  fails  in  the  loi^ 
rur  to  awaken.     That  s  presa  ttiment  of  ila  own  worthira* 
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DeBS  began  to  dawn  on  the  Stoa  itself,  is  nhown  by  its  M 
tempt  artificiatiy  to  infuse  into  itse^lf  snnie  fresh  spirit  in 
the  wttj  of  aj-iicrctiBm.  Antiochus  of  Ascalon  (flourishim; 
about  C75),  uho  proftssed  to  have  amalgamated 
the  Stoic  and  P]atoiiio-ATist(>teIian  sjetcms  int' 
WW  organic  unity,  in  reality  so  fur  succeeded  that  his  m\v 
■hapen  doctrine  became  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  thi 
conservatives  of  his  time  and  vas  conscientiously  studied 
by  the  genteel  dilettanti  and  literftti  of  Ilome.  Every  one 
who  displayed  intellectual  vigour,  opposed  thu  Stoa,  or 
ignored  it.  It  was  principally  antipathy  towards  the  boast- 
ful and  tiresome  Roman  Phariaccs,  coupled  doubtless  with 
the  increasing  dis])osition  to  take  refuge  from  practical  lifn 
in  indolent  apathy  or  empty  irony,  that  occiisioncd  during 
this  epoch  the  extension  of  the  system  of  Epicurus  to  a 
larger  circle  and  the  naturalization  of  thi;  Cynic  philosophy 
of  Diogenes  in  Rome.  However  stale  and  poor  in  thought 
the  former  might  be,  a  philosophy,  which  did  not  seek  the 
way  to  wisdom  through  an  alteration  of  traditional  terms 
hut  contented  itself  with  those  in  existence,  nrid  throughout 
recognized  only  the  perceptions  of  scnai^a»i  true,  wiis  always 
better  than  the  terminological  jingli;  and  the  hollow  con- 
ci'ptions  of  the  Stoic  wisdom  ;  and  the  Cynic  philosophy  was 
of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  timed  in  so  far  by 
much  the  bust,  as  its  system  wiks  confined  to  th<^  having  no 
syiitem  at  all  and  sneering  at  all  systems  and  all  sj  fttt-'matizera. 
In  both  fields  war  was  waged  against  the  Stoa  with  Ecnl  and 
sncei'ss;  iiir  serious  men,  the  Epicurean  Lucn^tius  pri'achi-d 
with  the  full  aci-ents  of  heartfelt  (.^mviction  and  of  holy  xeal 
against  the  Sioieal  faith  in  the  Gods  and  Providon<-e  and  tha 
Btuiual  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  ihewml;  lor  the  grmt 
public  ready  to  laugh,  the  ('ynic  Vjirro  hit  the  mark  elill 
Diorc  sharply  with  the  living  diirts  of  liis  extensively-ri'uil 
satires.  U'hile  Ihiis  th.^  abk«t  men  of  the  older  geni'i-at ion 
made  war  on  th;  Stoa,  the  youiigiT  gi-neration  aj^ain,  such 
U  Catullus,  stood  in  no  inward  relation  to  it  at  all,  and 
pMMMl  a  fiir  sharpttr  censure  on  it  by  completely  ignoring  it 
But,  if  ID  the  present  instance  a  &ith  no  lunger  believed 
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Ths  ori-         *"  tnu'tntained  oat  of  politic&l  cnnvenienM,  the} 
•nttiTsii'        amply  made  up  for  this  in  other  respects     U» 

belief  and  superatition,  different  hues  uf  Om  wui 
iiislorical  phenomenon,  vent  in  tlie  Ronian  world  of  lU 
day  hand  in  hand,  and  there  wsa  no  lack  of  individuala  «kt 
in  themHclves  cotnbined  both — who  denied  the  gods  vitt 
Epicurus,  and  yet  prayed  and  sacrificed  before  every  shniN. 
Of  coui-se  only  the  gods  that  came  from  the  Sast  were  still 
in  vogue,  and,  as  the  men  continued  to  flock  from  the  Gredl 
lands  to  Italy,  so  the  gods  of  tJie  East  migrated  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  to  the  West,  The  importance  of  tlw 
Phrygian  cultus  at  that  time  in  Rome  is  sho^n  both  by  the 
polemical  tone  of  the  older  men  such  as  Varro  m&  Lucr» 
tius,  and  by  the  poetical  glorification  of  it  in  the  &shionalil« 
Catullus,  which  concludes  with  the  characteristic  request 
that  the  yoddess  may  deign  to  turn  the  heads  of  others  only, 
»nd  not  that  of  the  poet  himself. 

A  fresh  addition  wa»  the  Persian  worship,  which  is  said 
Wonhipoi  ^  ^^y  first  reached  the  Occidentals  through  tlw 
HiihiB.  medium  cif  the  pirates  who  met  on  the  Medite^ 

ranejin  from  the  East  and  from  the  West ;  ths 
oldest  seat  of  this  cultus  in  the  West  is  stated  to  have  been 
Mount  Olympus  in  Lycia.  That  in  the  adoption  of  Orieotal 
worships  in  the  Weat  such  higher  speculative  and  moral 
elements  as  they  contained  were  generally  allowed  to  dmp, 
is  strikingly  evinced  by  thu  fuct  that  Ahuramazds,  the 
supretne  god  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zarathustm,  remaiued 
vi.-lually  unknown  in  the  West,  and  adoration  there  was 
psjiei-ially  directed  to  that  god  who  had  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  old  Persian  national  religion  and  had  been 
transferrcil  hy  Znrathustra  to  the  second — the  songod 
Mithra. 

But   the  brighter   ami   gentler   celestial   forms  of  tb* 

Pcrbian  religioii  did  not  so  rapidly  gain  a  foot- 
vonhip  Qt      jj,„  jjj  jiQnie  as  the  wearisome  mystical  host  of 

the  firoti'squc  divinities  of  Egypt — Isis  the 
jQOiher  of  nature  with  her  whole  trnin,  the  constantly  dying 
■nd  constantly  reviving    Osiris,  the  gloomy    Sarspis,  (lii 
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tadtum  and  grave  Hftrpocrates,  the  do^wiici]  Anubis 
In  the  year  when  Clodius  emandpated  the  clubt 
and  conventiclea  (696),  and  doubtless  in  const* 
quence  of  this  very  emancipation  of  the  populncc,  that  host 
even  prepared  to  maku  its  entry  into  the  old  stronghold  of 
the  Koraan  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  invasion  was  prevented  and  the  inevitable  temiilcs 
were  banished  at  least  to  the  suburbs  of  Home.  No  worship 
WAd  equally  popular  an[iong  the  lower  orders  of  the  popul^ 
tion  in  the  capital :  when  the  senate  ordered  the  temples  of 
\«a  coostmcted  within  the  ring-wall  to  be  pulled  down,  no 
labourer  ventured  to  lay  the  first  baud  on  them,  and  the 
couaul  Lucius  Paullus  was  himself  obliged  to  apply  the  first 
stroke  of  the  axe  (704) ;  a  wager  might  be  laid, 
that  the  more  lajt  any  woman  was,  the  more 
piously  she  worshipped  lais.  That  the  casting  of  lots,  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  similar  liberal  arts  supported 
their  professors,  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  casting  of 
horoscope*  was  already  a  scientific  pursuit ;  Lucius  Tarutius 
of  Firmum,  a  respectable  and  in  his  own  way  learned  man, 
a  friend  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  with  all  gravity  cost  the 
nativity  of  kings  Romulus  and  Numa  and  of  the  city  of 
Kome  itself,  and  for  the  edification  of  the  credulous  on  either 
«ide  confirmed  by  mums  of  his  Chuldoean  and  Egyptian 
wisdom  the  aoeuiints  of  the  Roman  annals. 

But  by  far  the  must  remurkoble  phenomenon  in  this 
,|-  ji^^  domain  was  the  tii'st  attempt  to  reconcile 
*»3i^  crude  faith  with  speculative  thought,  the  first 
appearance  of  those  tendencies,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  describe  as  Neo-PIatonic,  in  the  Komno 
world.  Their  oldest  apostle  there  was  Publius  Nigidins 
■m^M,^  Figulus,  a  Koman  of  rank  belonging  to  the 
Ks">c*-  strictest  section  of  the  aristocracy,  who  filled  the 
o-  *f  pruetorship  in  096  and  died  in  709  as  a  politioil 

exile  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  With  astonishing  copi- 
onsneaa  of  learning  and  still  moro  astonishing  strength  of 
frith  he  erealed  out  of  the  moit  dissimilar  elements  a  phi 
ItMophico-religious  structure,  the  singular  outline  of  whioi 
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he  probably  developed  atill  more  in  his  oral  diaooarseatku 
in  his  theological  and  physical  writings.  In  philoeopbj, 
seeking  deliverance  from  the  skeletons  of  the  current  ■;• 
terns  and  abstractionB,  he  recurred  to  the  neglected  fiiuntun 
of  the  pr&Socratio  philosophy,  to  whose  snuent  Mgw 
thought  had  still  presented  itself  with  aensuoua  vividntsi. 
The  researches  of  physical  s^ence — which,  suitably  treated, 
afibrd  even  now  so  excellent  a  handle  for  mystic  delusioa 
and  pious  sleight  of  hand,  and  in  antiquity  with  its  nHin 
defective  insight  into  phywcal  lans  lent  theniselvett  still 
more  easily  to  such  objects-clayed  in  this  oue,  as  inay 
readily  be  conceived,  a  considerable  part  His  tbeolog; 
was  based  essentially  on  that  strange  medley,  in  whkh 
Gri^^ks  of  a  kindred  spirit  had  intermingled  Urphio  and 
other  very  old  or  very  new  indigenous  wisdom  with  Pereisn, 
Chaldaean,  and  Egyptian  secret  doctrines,  and  with  which 
Figolua  incorporated  the  quasi-results  of  the  Tosckh  inves- 
tagations  into  nothing  and  of  the  indigenous  lore  touching 
the  flight  of  birds,  so  as  to  produce  further  harmonious  con- 
fusion. The  whole  system  obtained  its  consecration — pcb 
liticul,  religious,  and  national — from  the  name  of  Pythigo 
ras,  the  ultra-conservative  statesman  whose  supreme  priiu^ 
pic  was  "  to  pi-omote  order  and  to  check  disorder,"  the 
miracle- worker  and  necromancer,  the  primeval  sage  who 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  who  was  interwoven  evea  with  the 
legendary  history  of  Rome,  and  whose  statue  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Runion  Forum,  As  birth  and  death  are  kindred 
with  each  other,  so — ^it  seemed — Pythagoras  was  to  stand 
not  merely  by  the  cradle  of  the  republic  aa  friend  of  the 
wise  Numa  and  colleague  of  the  sagacious  mother  E^cria, 
but  also  by  its  grave  as  the  last  protector  of  the  aaored 
bird-lore.  But  the  new  system  was  not  merely  marvellous 
it  also  worked  marvels ;  Nigidius  announced  to  the  &tbeT 
of  the  subsequent  emperor  Augustus,  on  the  very  day  wbea 
the  latter  was  born,  the  future  greatness  of  his  son;  nay  tbi 
prophets  conjured  up  spirits  for  the  credulous,  and,  what 
WAS  of  more  moment,  they  pointed  out  to  them  the  placea 
where  their  lost  money  lay.  The  new-and-old  wisdom,  suck 
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as  it  was,  made  a  profound  imprpssion  on  its  eonteinpora 
ries;  men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  grfal«st  Icurniiig)  of 
the  most  solid  ability,  belonging  to  very  different  parties-' 
^  the  consul  of  700  Appius  Claudius,  the  learned 

Marcus  Varro,  the  brave  officer  Publius  Vati- 
uiua — took  part  in  the  citation  of  spirits,  and  it  even  np- 
pears  that  a  police  inlerferenco  was  necessary  against  the 
proceedings  of  these  aocieties.  Those  last  atlempla  to  save 
the  Roman  theology,  like  the  similar  efforts  of  C^to  in  the 
lield  of  polilica,  produce  at  once  a  comical  and  a  melancholy 
impression ;  we  may  sinile  at  the  creed  and  its  propagators, 
but  still  it  is  a  grave  matter  when  able  men  begin  to  addict 
themselves  to  absurdity. 

The  training  of  youth  followed,  as  may  naturally  be 
_^.  .  supposed,  the  course  of  bilingual  humane  culture 

orjonth.  chalked  out  in  the  prfvious  ('{loch,  and  the  gene> 
I'ftI  culture  also  of  the  Itomaii  woi'lJ  eonformed  more  and 
wore  to  the  forms  established  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  bodily  exercisL-s  advani^cd  from  ball- 
playing,  running,  and  fencing  to  the  nioro  artistically  devel- 
oped Greek  gymnastic  cttntests ;  though  there  were  not  yi-t 
uiy  public  institutions  fiir  gymnastics,  in  the  principai 
country 'houses  the  palattlra  was  already  to  he  found  by  the 
side  of  the  balh-rooms.  The  maimer  in  which  the  cycle  of 
general  culture  had  changed  in  the- Roman  world  during  the 

course  of  a  century,  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
^^^°*  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  Cato  (ii.  556)  with  the 
th^MiM.      "Iinilar  treatise  of  Varro  "  eonetniing  the  schoid- 

sciences."  As  constituent  elements  of  non-pro. 
fessional  cultur«,  '.here  appear  in  Cato  the  art  of  oratory, 
the  Bcieuces  of  agriculture,  of  law,  of  war,  and  of  medicine; 
in  Varro — according  to  probable  conjecture— gramniar, 
logic  or  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astrono- 
my, music,  medicine,  and  architecture.  Consequently  ii 
the  course  of  the  seventh  century  the  sciences  of  war,  juris- 
prudence,  and  agriculture  had  been  converted  irom  | 
into  professional  studios.  On  the  other  hand  ^ ' 
Hellenio  edu<atioit  appears  nlrendj  in  all  U 
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by  the  &ide  of  the  course  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  And  phSom 
phy,  which  had  been  introduced  at  au  earlier  period  inu 
Italy,  wc  now  find  the  course  which  had  so  nng  remuncd 
distinctively  Hellenic,  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  aBtroDotuf 
and  music.*  That  astronomy  more  especially,  which  in  th 
Ouinenclature  of  the  stars  gratified  the  thoughtless  enuUlt 
diivttuntism  of  the  age  and  in  its  relations  to  astrol<^ 
ministered  to  the  prevailing  religious  delusioDS,  vas  rega 
Jarly  and  zealously  studied  by  the  youth  in  Italy,  can  ba 
proved  also  otherwise ;  the  astronomical  didactic  poeini  of 
Aratiia,  among  all  the  works  of  Alexandrian  literature,  found 
earliest  admittance  into  the  instruction  of  Roman  youtli. 
To  this  Hellenic  course  thei-e  was  added  the  study  uf  medi- 
cine retained  from  the  older  Roman  education,  and  lastly 
that  of  iirchitccture  so  indispensable  to  the  Romaa  of  tank 
at  tills  period,  who  instead  of  cultivating  the  ground  built 
houses  and  villas. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  epoch  the  Greek  u 

eiMkin-        well  as  the  Latin  training  improved  in  exteol 

'  "'^        and  in  scholastic  strictness  quite  as  much  as  it 

declined  in  purity  and  in  refinement.   The  increasing  esge^ 

ness  allur  the  knowledge  of  Greek  gave  to  in- 
jJSSSl  struction    of  itself  an    erudite    character.    To 

expluin  Homer  or  Euripides  was  afler  all  no 
great  art ;  teachers  and  scholars  found  their  account  better 
in  handling  the  Alexandrian  poems,  which,  besides,  were  in 
their  spirit  fiir  more  cotigenid  to  the  l^mun  world  of  that 
d.'  J  than  the  genuine  Greek  national  poetry,  and  which,  if 
they  were  not  quite  so  venerable  as  the  Iliad,  possessed  at 
any  rate  an  age  sufficiently  respectable  to  pass  ns  clasrl.A 
with  schoolmasters.  The  erotic  poems  of  Euphorion,  t.ia 
"Causes"  of  Callimachiis  and  his  "  Ibis,"  the  comically  ob- 
scure "  Alexandra"  of  Lycophnm  contaim'd  in  rich  abund- 
ance ra^e  vocables  (ffUnaae)  suitable  fur  being  extracted  aod 

■These  form,  a3  ia  well  kDowa,  the  go-oalled  sereo  liberal  art^ 
vhich,  wiih  tliia  diBiiaction  between  the  three  sptcdea  of  diiei^lM 
tarlier  lutDnlizcd  In  Italy  oud  tlie  fo-lr  lubaeqaeallT  reoeiTBd,  mua 
lained  their  pouiion  iVnMighout  the  middle  ages 
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interpreted,  sentences  laboriously  involved  and  d.OicuU  of 
Kaalfeis,  prolix  digressions  full  of  mystic  combinations  of 
antiqaated  myths — in  foot,  a  store  of  cumbersome  erudllJon 
of  alJ  sorts.  i£ducation  required  exercises  more  find  more 
difficult;  these  productions,  in  great  part  model  efforts  of 
sdioolmasters,  were  excellently  adapted  to  be  lessons  for 
Aiodel  scholars.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  poems  took  a  per- 
manent place  in  Italian  aeholastio  instruction,  especially  aa 
trial-tliemes,  and  certainly  promoted  knowledge,  although 
at  the  expense  of  taste  and  of  discretion.  The  same  unhealthy 
appetite  for  culture  moreover  impelled  the  Roman  youths 
to  derive  their  Hellenism  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
fountain-bead.  The  courses  of  the  Greek  masters  in  Rome 
sufficed  only  for  initiation ;  every  one  who  wished  to  be 
able  to  converge  heard  lectures  ou  Greek  philosophy  at 
Athens,  and  on  Greek  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  made  a  lite- 
rsry  and  artistic  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  where  the  old 
krt-treasures  of  the  Hellenes  were  still  in  great  measure  to 
be  found  on  the  spot,  and  the  cultivation  of  tiie  fine  aria 
had  been  continued,  although  somi^what  mechanically ; 
whereas  the  more  dbtanl  Alexandria,  especially  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  the  exact  sfjeiices,  was  far  more  rarely  the 
point  whither  young  men  desirous  of  culture  directed  theii 
travels. 

llie  progress  <^  Latin  mstruction  was  similar  to  tbe 
Greek.  This  in  part  resulted  from  the  mere 
^Jl£^  reflux  influence  of  the  Greek,  from  whieh  it  in 
fact  essentially  borrowed  its  methods  and  its 
stimulants.  Moreover,  the  state  of  politic.^,  the  impulse  to 
HOend  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum  which  the  demo- 
TTHtic  agitation  communicated  to  a  daily  enlarging  circle, 
sontributed  not  a  little  to  the  diffusion  and  increase  of  orit- 
torimi  exercises;  "wherever  one  casta  his  ejes,"  says 
C3cen>,  "every  place  is  full  of  rhetoricians."  Besides,  the 
writings  of  the  sixth  centur,i,  the  farther  they  receded  into 
the  past,  began  to  be  more  decidedly  regarded  as  classical 
tuta  of  the  golden  time  of  Latin  literature,  and  thereby 
gare  a  greater  preponderance  to  the  instruction  which  >ai< 
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essentially  ouDcentrated  upon  them.  Lastly  the  immign' 
tion and  spieading of  barbariau  elements  from  m&n;  quvten 
eud  the  incipient  Latinizing  of  extenaive  Celtio  and  Spaniih 
districts,  naturally  gave  to  Latio  grammar  and  Latin  ia- 
structiuQ  a  higher  importance  than  they  could  hare  had,  m 
long  as  Latium  alone  spoke  Latin ;  the  teacher  of  Latia 
literature  had  from  the  outset  a  different  position  in  Comum 
and  Narbo  than  he  had  in  Proeneste  and  Ardea.  Yet  dis 
aggregate  result  was  a  falling  u£F  rather  than,  an  improrfr 
nient  of  culture.  The  ruin  of  the  Italian  country  towns,  tiw 
extensive  intrusion  of  foreign  elements,  the  political,  ec<n» 
mic,  and  moral  deterioratioD  of  the  nation,  above  aL,  tbt 
distracting  civil  ware  inflicted  mure  injury  on  the  langusge 
than  all  the  schoolmasters  of  the  world  oould  repair.  The 
closer  contact  with  the  Hellenic  culture  of  the  present,  (ht 
more  decided  influence  of  the  loquacious  Athenian  wisdom 
and  of  the  rhetoric  of  Rhodes  and  Asia  Minor,  supplied  to 
the  Uomaii  youth  just  the  very  elements  that  wire  moat 
pci'nieious  in  Hellenism.  The  prnpugaudist  mission  uhich 
Latium  undertook  among  the  Celts,  Iberians,  and  Lihysni 
— proud  as  the  task  was — could  not  but  have  the  like  coo- 
sequence!)  for  the  Latin  language  aa  the  Hellenizing  of  tbe 
East  liad  had  for  the  Hellenic,  'J"he  fact  that  the  Roman 
public  of  this  period  applauded  the  well  arranged  and 
i^ythmically  balanced  periods  of  the  orator,  and  any  offence 
in  Imiguagu  or  meti'e  cost  the  actor  dear,  doubtless  shu«i 
that  the  insight  into  the  mother  tongue  which  was  the  refliMS 
tion  of  scholastic  training  was  becoming  the  common  pi>ssu»> 
sion  of  a  daily  widening  eirclc  But  at  the  sanie  time 
contemporaries  capable  of  judging  complain  that  the  Hellenic 
culture  in  Italy  about  690  was  ut  u  fiir  lowtr 
level  tlian  it  had  been  a  generation  before ;  that 
opportunities  of  hearing  pure  and  good  Latin  were  but  rare, 
and  tliese  chiefly  from  the  mouth  of  elderly  cultivated  ludiesj 
that  the  tradition  of  genuine  culture,  the  good  old  Idtiu 
mother  wit,  the  Luciliim  polish,  the  cuUivat«d  circle  </ 
raaders  of  the  Scipionic  age  were  gradually  disappearing. 
Ihe  o-.rvuni stance  that  the  term  urbaniKu,  and  the  idea  of  « 
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polisbod  DfttAonal  culture  which  it  expreasecl,  arose  duriii|; 
tiiia  period,  proves,  not  that  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  but 
that  it  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  people  were  keenly  alive 
to  ths  abseaoe  of  this  urbanilat  in  the  language  and  the 
habits  of  the  Latinized  barbarians  or  barbarized  Latins. 
Where  we  slill  meet  with  the  url>ane  tone  of  converjntion, 
as  in  Varro's  Satires  aad  Cicero's  Letters,  it  is  an  tcho  tif 
the  old  fiuhion  which  was  not  yet  so  obsolete  in  Reate  and 
Arpinura  as  iu  Rome. 

Thus  the  previous  culture  of  youth  remained  substan- 
Q^f^f^f  tially  unchanged,  except  ihat — not  so  much  from 
its  own  deterioration  as  from  ihe  general  decline 
of  the  nation — it  was  productive  of  less  good 
ind  more  eviJ  than  in  the  preceding  epoch,  Caesar  initiated 
a  revuhiljon  also  in  this  department.  While  the  Roman 
■enate  had  first  eombated  and  then  at  the  most  had  simply 
tolerated  culture,  the  government  of  the  new  Italo-Hcllenio 
empire,  whose  essential  character  in  fact  was  humaiiilat, 
oould  not  but  adopt  measures  to  stimulate  it  after  the 
Hellenic  fashion.  If  Caesar  conferred  the  Roman  franchiso 
wi  all  teachers  of  the  liberal  sciences  and  all  tht;  physicians 
of  the  capital,  we  may  discover  in  this  step  a  paving  uf  the 
way  in  some  degree  for  those  institutions  in  which  subse- 
quently the  higher  bilingual  culture  of  the  youth  of  the 
empire  was  provided  for  on  the  |)art  of  the  state,  and  which 
form  the  most  significant  expression  of  the  new  state  of 
hvmanilat ;  and  if  Caesar  had  further  resolved  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  capital 
and  had  already  nominated  the  most  learned  Roman  of  tlie 
agti,  Marcus  Varro,  as  principal  librarian,  this  implied  un- 
inislakeably  the  design  of  opening  up  the  cosmopolitan 
monarchy  tc  cosmopolikm  literature. 

The  development  of  the  language  during  this  period 
f^^^  turned  on  the  distinction  between  the  classical 
Latin  of  cultivated  society  and  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  common  life.  The  former  itself  was  a  prodiitt  of 
the  distinctively  Italian  culture  ;  even  iu  the  Scipionic  cirola 
*  pure  Latin  "  had  become  the  cue,  and  the  mother  toii^iif 
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was  flpoken,  no  longer  in  entire  ntHvett,  but  in  oomeioot 
contradistinction  to  the  language  of  the  gieat  mnldtadt 

This  epoch  opens  with  a  remarkable  nte&m 
im  oi^A^  against  t))e  classiciam  irhioh  had  hitherto  frtdft 
*''"<^'  sively  prevailed  in  the  higher  language  of  «* 

versation  and  aooordingly  also  in  literature — a  resctiiw 
nhich  hill)  inwardly  and  outwardly  a  close  connection  vitt 
the  reaction  of  a  similar  nature  in  Greece.  Just  about  thi« 
tjme  the  rhetor  and  romance- writer  Hegerias  of  Hagnew 
and  the  numerous  rhetors  and  literati  of  Asia  Minor  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  began  to  rebel  against  ths 
orthodox  Atticism.  They  demanded  full  recognition  for 
the  language  of  life,  without  distinction,  whether  the  word 
or  the  phrase  originated  in  Attica  or  in  Caria  and  Phrygii; 
they  tliemselves  spoke  and  wrote  not  for  the  tasta  of  leanied 
cliques,  but  for  that  of  tlie  great  public.  There  could  be  do 
reasonable'  dispute  as  to  the  principle ;  but  certainly  At 
result  could  not  be  better  than  was  the  public  of  A«ta 
Minor  of  that  day,  which  had  totally  lost  the  taste  for 
chasteness  and  purity  of  productiim,  and  longed  only  after 
the  showy  and  brilliant.  To  say  nothing  of  the  spurious 
forms  (if  art  thiU  sprang  out  of  this  tendency  ^-especially 
the  romnnce  imd  the  history  assuming  the  form  of  romsnn 
—the  very  style  of  these  Asiatics  was,  as  may  readily  be 
conceived,  abrupt  and  without  modulation  and  finish,  minced 
and  effeminate,  full  of  tinsel  and  ]>ombast,  thoroughly  vul|u 
and  affected ;  "  any  one  who  knows  Hegesias,"  says  Cicero, 
"knows  what  silliness  is." 

Yet  this  new  stylo  found  its  way  also  into  the  Latir 

world.  When  the  Hellenic  fashionable  rhetors, 
"J^^,^^      after  having  at  the  close  of  the  previous  epoch 

obtruded  into  the  Latin  instruction  of  youth  (iii, 
B30),  took  at  the  i>eginning  of  the  present  period  the  final 

step  and  mounted  the  Roman  rostra  in  the 
B^tuulu      pprB„n  „f  Quintus   Hortensius  (640-704),  the 

most  celebrated  pleader  of  the  Sullan  age,  it 
adhered  closely  even  in  the  Latin  idiom  to  the  bad  Greek 
laste  of  the  time;  and  the  Roman  public,  no  loi^or  havii^ 
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Ui«  pure  aDCl  chaate  culture  of  the  Scipinnic  aga,  naturBlIj 
applauded  with  zeal  the  innoviitor  who  knew  how  to  giv« 
to  Tulgaristu  the  seniblauce  of  an  artistic  pcrfurniano^ 
This  waa  of  great  impurtnnce.  Aa  in  Gi'e«cB  the  battles  uf 
language  were  always  wnged  at  6rst  ia  the  schoula  ^f  ttic 
rheturiciana,  so  in  Ilome  the  forensic  oration  tu  a  certain 
extent  e?en  mure  than  lit«rature  set  the  standard  of  st^lu, 
and  accordingly  there  waa  combined,  as  it  were  af  right, 
with  the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  prerogative  of  giving  the 
tone  to  thn  fiuhionable  mode  of  speuking  and  writing  Thd 
Atiiatic  vulgarism  of  Ilortensius  thus  disl'idged  classicism 
-     ■■  from  the  Roman  platform  and  partly  also  from 

literature.     But  the  faehiun  soon  changed  once 

more  iu  Greece  and  in  Rome.  In  the  former  it 
ibl^ML     **^  '''^  Rhodian  school  of  rhetoriuiaiis,  which, 

without  reverting  to  all  the  chaste  severity  of 
the  Attic  style,  attempted  to  strike  out  a  middle  course 
between  it  and  the  modern  iashion  :  if  the  Rhodian  mastJ^TB 
were  not  too  particular  as  to  the  internal  corrcctniss  uf 
their  thinking  and  speaking,  th<-y  at  least  insisted  on  purity 
of  languagtt  and  style,  on  the  careful  selection  uf  words  und 
phrases,  and  the  thocough  modulation  of  scntenoes. 

In  Italy  it  was  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  (648-711)  who, 
loe-M.  '^^^  having  in  bis  early  youth  gono  along  with 

MMtaniu-     tbo  Uortensian  manner,  was  brought  by  h«ariiig 

the  Rhodian  maaiers  and  by  his  own  more 
matured  taste  to  l>etter  paths,  and  thenceforth  addicted  him- 
self to  strict  purity  of  language  and  the  thorougli  pcriodio 
arrangement  and  modulation  of  his  discourse,  Tlie  modelw 
of  language,  which  in  this  rosjioct  he  followed,  he  fuuud 
espedally  in  those  circles  uf  the  higher  Ronian  society 
which  had  suffered  but  little  or  not  at  all  frum  vulgarism; 
and,  as  waa  already  said,  there  were  still  such,  nlthougb 
they  were  b^inning  to  disappear.  The  earlier  Latin  and 
the  good  Greek  literature,  however  considerable  was  the 
■■fluenoe  uf  the  latter  more  cfpetnally  on  the  rhythm  of  hit 
aratory,  wer«  in  this  mutter  only  of  secondary  moment: 
Ihja  purifying  of  tlte  language  waa  by  do  neaju  a  roacti-if 
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of  the  language  or  books  against  that  uf  conreisalioD,  bat 
a  reaction  of  the  language  of  the  really  cultivated  aguM 
the  jargon  of  spurious  and  partial  culture.  Caesar,  in  tht 
department  of  language  also  the  greatest  master  of  hii  time 
expressed  the  fundamental  idea  of  Roman  classicism,  when 
he  enjoined  that  in  speech  and  writing  erery  foreign  won) 
should  be  avoided,  as  rocks  are  avoided  hy  the  maiiner; 
the  poetical  and  the  obsolete  word  of  the  older  lfteratur« 
was  rejected  as  well  as  the  rustic  phrase  or  tbat  borrowed 
from  the  language  of  common  life,  and  more  e9pe<na]l7  tin 
Greek  words  and  phrases  which,  as  the  letters  of  this  period 
show,  had  to  a  very  great  extent  found  their  way  into  cm- 
versntinnul  language.  Nevertheless  this  soholaatic  and 
artificial  classicism  of  the  Ciceronian  period  stood  to  tttr 
Scipionic  as  repentance  to  innocence,  or  the  French  of  tfat 
clasaicistg  under  Napoleon  to  the  model  French  of  Moliere 
and  Boileau  ;  while  the  former  clnsnioism  had  sprung  out  of 
the  full  freshness  of  life,  the  latter  as  it  were  caught  just  in 
right  time  the  last  breath  of  a  race  perishing  beyond  re- 
covery. Such  as  it  was,  it  rapidly  diffused  itself.  With 
the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  dictatorship  of  language  and 
taste  passed  from  Ilortensius  to  Cicero,  and  the  varied  and 
copious  authorsiiip  of  the  latter  gave  to  this  classicism — 
what  it  had  hitherto  lacked^-extensive  prose  texts.  Tbm 
Cicero  became  the  crentor  of  the  modern  classic-al  Latin 
prose,  and  Roman  classicism  attached  i'wif  throughout  and 
altogether  to  Cicern  as  a  stylist ;  it  was  to  the  stylist  Cicero, 
:iot  to  the  author,  still  less  to  the  statesman,  that  tbe  ei- 
'ravagant  paiiegyricn — yet  not  made  up  wholly  of  verbiaga 
— applied,  with  which  the  most  gifted  representatives  of 
classicism,  such  as  Caesar  and  Catullus,  loaded  him. 

They  soon  went  farther.     What  Cicero  did  in  prrae, 

was  carried  out  in  poetry  towards  the  end  of 
JJi'JJJ^;     the  epoch  by  the  new  Roman  school  of  poet^ 

which  modelled  itself  on  the  Greek  fashionable 
poetry,  and  in  which  the  man  of  most  considerable  talent 
was  Catullus.  Here  too  the  higher  language  of  converse 
tion  dislodged  the  archaic  reminisoences  which  hitherto  to 
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ft  large  extent  prevailed  in  this  domain,  and  na  Latin  pi-oM 
aubmitted  to  the  Attic  rhythm,  so  Latin  |  oetry  submitted 
gradually  to  the  strict  or  raUier  painful  metrical  laws  of 
the  Alexandrine^ ;  «.  g.  from  the  time  of  Catullus,  it  ia  nn 
longer  allowable  at  once  to  begin  a  verse  and  to  close  a 
sentence  begun  in  the  verse  preceding  v/ith  a  monosyllabir 
word  or  a  dissyllabic  one  not  specially  weighty. 

At  length  science  stepped  in,  fixed  the  law  of  language, 
and  developed  its  rule,  which  was  no  longer  de- 
termined by  experience,  hut  asserted  the  claim 
to  deterniine  experience.  The  endings  of  de- 
■tension,  which  hitherto  had  in  part  been  variable,  were 
now  to  be  once  for  all  fixed;  e.  g,  of  the  genitive  and 
dative  forms  hitherto  current  side  by  side  in  the  aocalled 
fourth  declension  [senatiiia  and  senalus,  senatiii  and  leiuitu) 
Oiesar  recognized  exclusively  as  valid  the  contracted  forma 
(«»  and  m).  In  orthography  various  changes  were  made, 
to  bring  the  written  more  fully  into  correspondence  with 
the  spoken  language;  thus  the  v  in  the  niiJJIe  of  words 
like  maxumul  was  repliict'd  after  Caesar's  precedent  by  i  ; 
and  of  the  two  letteis  which  had  become  superfluous,  A  and 
q,  the  removal  of  the  first  was  effected,  and  that  of  the  sec- 
ond was  at  least  proposed.  The  language  was,  if  not  yet 
ttereotyped,  in  the  course  of  becoming  so  ;  it  was  not  yet 
indeed  passively  dominated  by  the  rule,  but  it  had  already 
become  conscious  of  its  influence.  That  this  action  in  the 
department  of  Latin  grammar  derived  generally  its  spirit 
and  method  from  the  Greek,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
Latin  language  was  also  directly  rectified  in  accordmice  with 
Greek  precedent,  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  treatment 
iif  the  final  a,  which  till  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch 
had  received  at  pleasure  sometimes  the  value  of  a  <xmsi> 
nant,  sometimes  that  of  a  vowel,  but  was  treated  by  the 
new-&shioned  poets  throughout,  as  in  Greek,  as  a  eonao- 
naiital  termination.  This  regulation  of  language  is  tha 
proper  domain  of  Roman  classicism  ;  in  the  most  varioui 
vaya,  and  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  significantly 
tte  rule  ia  inculcated  and  the  oSunce  against  it  rebuked  bj 
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the  corjphaei  of  cluaicUm,  by  Cioero,  by  Caeur,  «vca  x 
the  poems  of  Catullus ;  whereas  the  older  geoentioti  u 
presses  itself  with  nutursl  keenness  of  feeling  reepectia| 
the  revolution  which  had  affected  the  field  of  language  ■• 
remorselessly  as  the  Held  of  politics.*  But  while  the  Dei 
classicism — that  is  to  say,  the  standard  Latin  govomed  b} 
rulo  and  as  far  as  possible  placed  on  a  parity  with  the  abtni 
nrd  Grt^ek — which  arose  out  of  a  oonsoioua  reaction  agucst 
the  vulgarism  intruding  into  faigber  society  and  even  intc 
lit«rBture,  acquired  literary  fixity  and  systematic  siuip*, 
the  latter  by  no  means  evacuated  the  field.  Not  only  do 
we  iiud  it  naively  employed  in  the  works  of  secondary  pe^ 
sonoges  who  have  drilled  into  the  ranks  of  authors  merd; 
by  ac^idetit,  as  in  the  account  of  Caesar's  sect)nd  Spauiik 
war,  but  we  shull  meet  it  also  with  an  impress  niore  ot 
less  distinct  in  literature  proper,  in  th(i  mime,  in  the  semi- 
roiituncc,  in  tlm  uesllietio  writir^gs  of  Varro ;  and  it  is  s 
significant  circumstance,  that  it  maintains  itself  predselj' 
in  the  most  national  departments  of  literature,  and  that 
truly  eonscrvative  men,  like  Varro,  take  it  into  pnnection. 
Classicism  was  b.osed  on  the  death  of  the  Italian  language 
as  monarchy  on  the  decline  of  the  Italian  nation  ;  it  was 
completely  consistent  that  the  men,  in  whom  the  republic 
waH  still  living,  sliould  couUnue  to  accord  its  rights  to  the 
living  language,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  comparative  vitality 
and  nationality  should  tolentto  its  aesthclio  defects.  Thus 
then  the  lin^ruistic  opinions  and  tendencies  of  this  epotb 
are  everywhere  divergent ;  by  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned 
poetry  of  Lucretius  appears  the  thoroughly  modern  poetrj 
of  Catullus,  by  the  side  of  Cicero's  weU-modulated  period 
stands  the  sentence  of  Varro  intentionally  disdaining  all 
siLbdivision.  The  field  of  language  likewise  mirriTs  lbs 
ilist-r  action  of  the  age. 

In  the  literature  of  this  period  we  are  first  of  all  struck 
UMiini*       ^y  ^^^  outward  increase,  as  compared  with  the 

•  Th  ■■  ViiiTO  {0«  A  fl.  L  2)  MTU  j 

tint  a  palribm  lOilrii ;  ul  ayrrigiiri'ir  ab 
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former  epooti,  of  literary  effort  in  Rome.  Il 
nuin  waaliaig  since  the  litorary  activity  of  the  Grevlu 

flourished  no  mnre  in  the  free  atmosphere  of 
dvio  indop«ndeiice,  but  only  in  the  scientific  institutiooa  <<f 
the  larger  ciliM  and  especially  t>f  the  courts.  Left  to  <i& 
poad  on  the  favour  aad  protection  of  the  great,  aud  dia 
lodged  frcni  the  former  seats  of  the  Muses*  by  ihe  cxtiiio- 

ticjn  of  the.  dynasties  of  Perjiamus  (621 ),  Cyrcno 
tt  n.  ti.     (658),  Bithynia  (679),  and  Syria  (690)  and  by 

the  waning  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  I^agi- 
dke — moreover,  since  the  death  of  Alcxnnder  the  Great, 
necessarily  cosmopolitan  and  at  least  quite  as  much  stran- 
gers among  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  as  among  the  Latini 
^-the  Hellenic  literati  began  more  and  more  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  Rome.  Among  the  host  of  Greek  iittondaiits 
with  which  the  Komon  of  quality  at  this  time  surrounded 
himself,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  laeinoir-writ^ 
played  conspicuous  parts  by  the  side  of  the  cook,  the  boy- 
fovourite,  and  the  jester.     We  meet  with  literuti  of  note 

'  nM  dedloitloii  of  the  poeikal  description  of  Che  earth  which 
jiiiMnn  ander  the  name  of  Scymnui  is  remaricable  in  referenoe  lo  tbuaa 
velatiaD*.  After  the  poet  has  declared  faia  purpase  of  prapnring  in  Ihi 
bronrite  HeuudrUa  lueature  a  ak«tch  of  guognpbf  iDtelllgiUe  fur 
MfaoUia  and  eaaj  to  be  lettmed  b;  heart,  he  dcdiuales — lu  Apollodoru* 
dedicated  bis  sitnilar  blstorical  coiDpenilium  to  Attalus  Ptiiladelphoi 
king  of  Feigamoi 

idiyator  itty4itorTa  filar  'ArrilA^ 

j^  hii  maDml  to  NmoidmIm  ITL  king  (SHSf-Cfa)  of  ■ 

*■"  thTnla 


■■1  lapaytv^ndpt  lol  rr  Ba'-iXiit  l<ri'  Ittir. 
Ill  Tj  ^pabiaii  aiuBo-iKir  JttXiti/iiir 
.   .    .   .  Tlr  'KwiWuta   Til   &.tu^^   .... 
•I  Ml  ax^ir  iii^irra  (a!  rtriurnfyin 

Th'i  «iA«Mii>Hif  in)<)»xai)  trr'mr. 
▼OL     IV.— JO* 
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in  such  i)ositionti  ■,  the  Epicurean  Philodcmus,  for  iiwtaBK 
was  inatftlled  aa  domestic  philosopher  with  Lucius  Piso  eofr 
sill  in  896,  and  occasionally  edified  the  initiated 
with  his  clever  epigrams  on  the  coarse  Epicu- 
reanism uf  his  patron.  From  all  ndes  the  most  notabl* 
representatives  of  Greek  art  and  science  migrated  in  dsilj 
increasing  numbers  to  Rome,  where  literary  gains  wer< 
now  more  abundant  than  anywhere  else.  Among  Oum 
thus  mentioned  as  settled  in  Rome  we  find  the  phyndv 
Asclepiades  whom  king  Mithradates  vainly  endeavoured  to 
draw  away  from  thence  into  his  service ;  the  uniTeraallri 
m  learning,  Alexander  of  Miletus,  termed  Polyhistor;  tti 
poet  Parthenius  from  Nicaea  in  Bithynia ;  PosidoDitu  of 
Apamea  in  Syria  equally  celebrati?d  as  a  traveller,  tcai^, 
and  author,  who  at  a  great  age  migrated  in  703 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome  ;  and  various  others.  A 
touse  like  that  of  Lucius  Lucuilua  was  a  seat  of  Hellenic 
culture  and  a  rendeivous  for  nellonic  literati  almost  lika 
the  Alexandrian  Museum  ;  Roman  resources  and  Hellenic 
connoissL'urship  had  gathered  in  these  halls  of  wealth  and 
science  an  incomparable  collection  of  statues  and  painting* 
of  earlier  and  contemporary  masters,  as  well  as  a  lihrar; 
as  carefully  selected  as  it  was  munificently  fitted  up,  and 
every  person  of  culture  and  especially  every  Greek  wm 
welcome  there — the  master  of  the  house  himself  was  often 
seen  wnlking  up  and  down  the  beautiful  colonnade  in  philo- 
logical or  philosophical  conversation  with  one  of  his  learned 
guests.  No  doubt  these  Greeks  brought  along  with  their 
rich  treasured  of  culture  their  preposterousnass  and  servil- 
ity to  Italy  ;  one  nf  these  learned  wanderers  for  instance, 
the  author  of  the  "  Art  of  Flattery,"  Aristodeniiia  of  Nysa 
(about  TOO)  reoommended  himself  to  his  ma» 
ters  by  demonstrating  that  Homer  was  a  native 
*f  EoniG ! 

In  the  same  measure  aa  the  pursuits  of  the  Greek  lito* 
rati  prospered  in  Rome,  literary  activity  and  literary  inter 
EBsDtDt  ^^^  increased  among  the  Romans  themselves. 
Ui*  iitaruT      Even  Greek  composition,  which  the  stricter  taatt 
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le  Sdpionio  age  had  U 
DOW  revived.  The  Greek  language  was  bom 
univerMlly  ouirent,  and  a  Greek  treatise  found  a  quite  di£ 
ferent  publio  from  a  Latin  oni^ ;  therefore  Romans  of  rank, 
auch  as  Ludus  LucuUua,  Marcus  Cicero,  Titus  Atticus 
Quintus  Scaevola  (tribune  of  the  pieople  in  700), 
like  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Mauretania,  pub- 
lished occasionally  Greek  prose  and  even  Greek  verses. 
Such  Greek  authoi'ship  however  by  native  Romans  t&- 
roained  a  secondary  matter  and  almost  an  amusement ;  th« 
literary  as  well  as  the  political  parties  o(  Italy  all  coincided 
in  adhering  to  their  Italian  nationoliiiy,  only  more  or  lesa 
pervaded  by  Hellenism.  Nor  could  there  Ixi  any  com- 
plaint at  least  as  to  want  of  activity  in  tlie  fiuId  of  Latin 
KUthorship.  There  was  a  flood  of  books  and  pamphlet*  of 
all  aorta,  and  above  nil  of  poems,  in  Romp.  P<iets  swarmed 
there,  as  they  did  only  in  Taratis  or  Alexandria;  poetical 
publications  had  become  ihe  standing  juvenile  ain  of  live- 
lier natures,  and  even  then  the  writer  was  reckoned  fortu- 
nate whose  youthful  poems  compassionate  oblivion  with- 
drew from  criticism.  Any  one  who  understood  the  art, 
wn>t«  without  difficulty  at  a  sitting  his  five  hundred  hex- 
■meters  in  which  no  schoolmaster  found  anything  to  cen- 
Bure,  but  no  reader  discovered  anything  to  praise.  The 
female  world  also  took  a  lively  part  in  these  literary  pur- 
suits ;  the  ladies  did  not  confine  themselves  to  dancing  and 
music,  but  by  their  spirit  and  wit  ruled  conversation  and 
talked  excellently  on  Greek  and  Latin  literatui-o;  and,  when 
poetry  laid  siege  to  a  maiden's  heart,  the  beleaguered  for- 
tress not  unfrequently  capitulated  likewise  in  graceful 
yeravB.  Rhythms  became  more  and  more  the  fashionable 
plaything  of  the  big  children  of  both  sexes  ;  poetical  epis- 
tles, joint  poetical  '»xerciaea  and  competitions  among  good 
friends,  were  of  common  occurrence,  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  epoch  institutions  were  already  opened  in  the  capi' 
tal,  at  which  unfledged  Latin  poets  might  learn  verse-mak- 
ing for  money.  In  consequence  of  the  large  oonEuniptioc 
vf  ho6kB  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  ccpies  Ww 
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Bii1)sluntJn]Iy  perfected,  and  publicfttion  wu  effected  nil 

cujjiparativ«  rapidity  and  oheapneu;  bookaelUng  becmm 
a  I'uspectable  and  lucrative  trade,  and  tbe  bookseller*!  Agy 
a  uaunt  meit'ing-plaoe  or  men  of  oulture.  Reading  had  b» 
(Mme  a  tiuthion,  nay  a  mania ;  at  table,  trbere  ooaraer  pa* 
inifis  and  not  already  intruded,  reading  waa  regularly  mtro- 
rliiced,  aii(]  any  one  who  meditated  a  journey  seldom  forgot 
to  pack  up  a  travelling  library.  The  superior  officer  wti 
Men  in  the  camp-tent  with  the  (ibscene  Greek  romance,  tlw 
statesman  in  the  aenate  with  the  philosophical  treatiae,  ia 
his  hands.  Matters  accordingly  stood  m  the  Roman  at«* 
aa  they  have  stood  and  will  atand  in  every  atate  where  tk 
citizens  read  "  from  the  threebold  to  tbe  closet."  The  Pw 
thian  vizier  was  not  far  wrong,  when  be  pointed  out  to  tba 
citizens  of  Seleuda  the  romances  (bund  in  the  campof  Gn» 
KUs  and  asked  them  whether  they  still  rt^rded  the  reader* 
ol'  such  books  as  formidable  opponents. 

The  literary  tendency  of  this  age  was  varied  and  could 

not  be  otherwise,  for  the  age  itself  was  divided 
dstmndtiw     between  the  old  and  the  new  modes.     The  same 

tendencies  which  came  into  conflict  on  tbe  field 
of  politics,  the  nutional-ItaliaD  teiidency  of  tbe  conserva. 
lives,  the  Helleno-ltaJiaii  or,  if  the  term  l>e  preferred,  oo» 
rnopoHtan  tendency  of  the  new  monarchy,  fought  their  bat- 
tles also  on  the  field  of  literature.  The  former  attached 
itself  to  the  older  Latin  literature,  which  in  the  theatre,  in 
the  school,  and  in  erudite  research  assumed  more  and  more 
the  character  of  classical.  With  less  Ukste  and  stronger 
party'  tendencies  than  the  Scipionic  epoch  showed,  Enniua, 
Pncuvius,  and  especially  Plautus  were  now  exalted  to  tba 
skies.  The  leaves  of  the  Sibyl  rose  in  price,  the  fewer  they 
iscame ;  the  relatively  greater  nationality  and  relatively 
.rcatcr  productiveness  of  the  poets  of  the  sixth  century 
wore  never  more  vividly  felt  than  in  this  epoch  of  (inished 
Epigonism,  whicli  in  literature  as  decidedly  as  in  politia 
'ooked  lip  to  the  century  of  the  llannibalic  warriors  as  to 
the  golden  age  that  had  now  unhappily  passed  away  beyond 
recall.     No  doubt  there  was  in  this  admiration  of  tti»  old 
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dnssicsuo  small  ponionof  the  satne  hollciwnesa  and  liyp(X> 
my  which  are  chara43teii£tio  of  the  conservatism  of  tills  agt 
in  general ;  and  here  too  there  was  nc  want  of  trimmers. 
Cicero  for  instance,  although  in  prose  one  of  the  chief  repro 
sontaljves  of  the  modern  tendency,  revered  nevertheless 
the  older  national  poetry  nearly  with  the  same  antiquarian 
•i^peot  which  ho  paid  to  the  aristocratic  constitution  and 
She  augural  discipline  \  "  patriotism  rt.'quirea,"  we  find  him 
•aying, ''  that  we  should  rather  read  a  nutoriously  wretched 
traiwhitjon  of  Sophocles  than  the  original."  While  thus 
the  mod^n  literary  tendency  cognate  to  the  democratic 
monarchy  numbered  secret  adherents  enough  even  among 
the  orthodox  admirers  of  Ennius,  there  were  not  wanting 
already  bolder  judges,  who  treated  the  naUve  literature  as 
dierespecttully  as  the  senatorial  politics.  Not  only  did 
they  resume  the  sitrict  criticism  of  the  Scipionio  epoch  and 
give  weight  to  Terence  only  in  order  to  condemn  Ennius 
and  slil!  more  the  Eniiianists,  but  the  younger  and  boidor 
men  went  much  farther  nnd  ventured  already — though  only 
w  yet  in  heretical  revolt  against  liturary  orthodoxy — to 
call  FlautuB  a  rude  jester  and  Lucilius  a  bad  verse-smJth. 
This  modem  tendency  attached  itself  not  to  the  native 
authorship,  but  rather  to  the  more  recent  Greek  literature 
or  the  so-called  Alexandrinism. 

We  cannot  avoid  saying  at  least  so  much  respecting 
this  remarkable  aflergrowth  of  IIellr>nlc  lan- 
atmnmiiriiH  guage  and  ait  as  is  requisite  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Roman  literature  of  this  and  the  later 
op'>chB.  The  Alexandrian  literature  was  bused  on  the  do> 
eline  of  the  pure  Hellenic  idiom,  which  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  superseded  in  daily  life  by  an 
inferior  jargon  deriving  iu  origin  from  the  contact  of  the 
Macedonian  dialect  with  various  Greek  and  barbarian 
tribes ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Alexandrian  lit- 
•rsturc  sprang  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hellenic  nation  gen- 
■rally,  which  had  to  perish,  and  did  perish,  in  its  national 
individuality  in  order  to  establish  the  universal  monarchy 
of  Alexander  and  the  empire  of  Hellenism.     Had   Alel 
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ander'n  universal  empire  continued  to  Bubrist,  thr  foriMi 
national  and  popular  literature  would  have  been  mieceeded 
by  a  cosmopolitat]  literature  Hellenic  merely  in  uun^ 
essentially  denationalized  and  called  into  life  in  s  cert^ 
measure  by  royal  patronage,  but  at  all  events  ruUng  Uh 
world ;  but,  as  the  state  of  Alexander  was  unhinged  bj 
bis  death,  the  germs  of  the  literature  corresponding  to  it 
rapidly  perished.  Nevertheless  the  Greek  nation  with  kll 
that  it  had  possessed — with  its  nationalit;,  its  language,  iti 
ait — btlongcd  Co  the  past.  It  was  only  in  a  comparatinlf 
narrow  circle  not  of  men  of  culture — for  such,  rtrictlj 
Hpeaking,  no  longer  existed — but  of  men  of  erudition  tlitl 
the  Grei^k  literature  was  still  cherished  even  when  dead; 
that  the  rich  inheritance  which  it  had  left  was  inventoriei 
with  melancholy  pleasure  or  arid  refinement  of  resesrck; 
and  that  the  living  sense  of  sympathy  or  the  dead  erudi- 
tion was  elevated  into  a  semblance  of  producttveness,  Thii 
posthumous  productiveness  constitutes  the  s(M^Ied  Alex- 
andrinism.  It  is  essentially  similar  to  that  literature  of 
scholars,  which,  keeping  aloof  from  the  living  Romanic 
nationalities  and  tiieir  vulgar  idioms,  grew  up  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  among  a  cosmopolitan  cir 
cle  of  erudite  phllologers — as  an  artiRoial  aftergrowth  oX 
the  departed  antiquity  ;  the  contrast  between  the  clasaiol 
and  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  it 
doubtless  less  strongly  marked,  but  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, different  from  that  between  the  Latin  of  MaoutiuB  aod 
the  Italian  of  Macehiavelli. 

Italy  had  hitherto  been  in  the  main  disinclined  towardi 

Alexandrinlsm.  Its  season  of  comparative  brit 
aifiondriD-     liance  was  the  period  shortly  before  and  after 

the  first  Punic  war ;  yet  Naeviua,  Ennlus,  P* 
juvius  and  generally  the  whole  body  of  the  national  Ro 
tn^n  authors  down  to  Varro  and  Lucretius  in  nil  branchei 
of  poetical  production,  not  excepting  even  the  didaotio  poem. 
attached  themselves,  not  to  their  Greek  contemporaries  of 
very  recent  predecessors,  but  without  exception  to  Homvf, 
Euripides,  Menander  and  the  other  masters  of  the  living 
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and  iiatiimal  Greek  literature.  Roman  literaTore  waa  nevei 
fbKh  and  national ;  but,  as  long  as  there  was  a  Roman  peo 
pie,  its  authors  intttinctirely  sought  for  living  and  national 
models,  and  copied,  if  not  always  to  the  best  purpose  or 
the  best  authors,  at  lenst  such  as  were  orif^inal.  The  Greek 
.tterature  which  sprang  up  after  Alexander  found  its  first 
Roman  imitators — fur  the  slight  attempts  of  thfi  Mariuti 
»ge  (iii.  556)  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account — among 
the  contemporaries  of  Cicero  and  Caesar;  and  now  the 
Rotnar.  AlexAnJrinism  spread  with  singular  rapidity.  In 
part  this  arose  from  external  causes.  The  increased  con- 
tact with  tlie  Greeks,  especially  the  frequent  jdiirneys  of 
tiie  Romans  into  the  Hellenic  provinces  and  the  assemblage 
of  Greek  literati  in  Rome,  naturally  procured  a  public  even 
among  tho  Italians  for  the  Greek  literature  of  the  day,  for 
the  epic  und  elegiac  poetry,  epigrams,  and  Milesian  tales 
current  at  that  time  in  Greece.  Moreover,  us  we  have 
already  stated  (p.  673),  the  Alexandrian  poetry  had  its 
established  place  in  the  instruction  of  the  Italian  youth ; 
and  thus  reacted  on  Latin  literature  all  the  more,  since  the 
latter  continued  to  be  essentially  dependent  at  all  times  on 
the  Hellenistic  school-troining.  We  find  in  this  respect 
eYcn  a  direct  connection  of  the  new  Roman  with  the  new 
Greek  literature ;  the  already  mentioned  Parthenius,  one 
of  the  better  known  Alexandrian  elegists,  opened,  appar- 
ently  about  700,  a  school  for  literature  and  po- 
etry in  Rome,  and  the  excerpts  are  still  extant 
in  which  he  supplied  one  of  his  noble  pupils  with  materials 
for  Latin  elegies  of  an  erotic  and  mythological  nature  ao 
eording  to  the  well  known  Alexandrian  receipt.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  ainiply  such  accidental  occasions  which  called 
into  existence  the  Roman  Alexandrinism ;  it  was  on  the 
contrary  a  product — perhaps  not  pleasing,  but  thoroughly 
inevitable — of  the  political  and  national  development  of 
Rome.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Hellaa  resolved  ^tself  into 
Hellenism,  so  now  Latlum  resolved  itself  into  Romanism  ; 
the  national  development  of  Italy  became  overgrown  and 
**«  merged  in  Caesar's  Mediterranean  empire,  just  as  thf 
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Hellenic  development  in  tfae  EaslerD  empire  uf  Aloundec 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  new  empire  rested  un  the  fitl 
that  the  might/  streums  of  Greek  and  Latin  r«tioniity, 
afliT  having  (lowed  in  parallel  channels  for  manj  oenturiM 
tvivi  at  length  coalesced,  the  Italian  literature  had  Ml 
jiii>rely  as  hitherto  to  seek  its  groundwork  generalJj  in  ihi 
Greek,  but  had  also  to  put  itself  on  a  level  with  the  Greek 
'.itfratni'e  of  the  present,  or  in  other  words  witb  A1bu» 
drinism.  With  the  scholatitic  Latin,  with  the  closed  nui» 
ber  of  classics,  with  the  exclusive  circle  of  classioruMliDg 
urAani,  the  national  Latin  literature  was  dead  and  at  u 
«nd;  there  arose  instead  of  it  a  thoroughly  degenerate 
artificially  fostered,  imperial  literature,  whicii  did  nut  rest 
on  any  delinite  nationality,  but  proclaimed  in  two  langaasM 
the  universal  guspel  of  humanity,  and  was  dependent  in 
point  of  spii'it  tliroughout  and  cuuauiously  on  th^  old  Met 
lenii',  in  point  of  language  partly  on  this,  partly  on  tbt-  ul'i 
Roman  popular,  literature.  This  waa  no  improvement. 
The  Mediterranean  monarchy  of  Cuesar  was  doubtless  a 
grand  and — what  is  more — a  necessary  creation ;  but  it 
had  been  called  into  life  by  an  arbitrary  superior  will,  and 
therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  it  of  the  fresh 
popular  life,  of  the  overRiiwing  national  vigour,  which  are 
eharocteristic  of  younger,  more  lijiiited,  and  more  natural 
commonwealths,  and  which  the  Italian  state  of  the  sixlb 
century  hod  still  b<«n  able  to  exhibit.  The  ruin  of  ths 
Italian  nationality,  accomplished  In  the  creation  of  Coesiir, 
nipped  the  promise  of  literature.  Every  one  who  hj*a  any 
xense  uf  the  close  affinity  between  art  and  nationality  will 
always  turn  back  from  Cicero  aud  Horace  to  Cato  and 
Lucretius  ;  and  nothing  but  the  schoolmaster's  view  of  his- 
tory aid  of  littraturo — which  has  acquired,  it  is  true,  is 

Kis  department  the  sanction  of  prescription— could  hava 
callcrl  the  epoch  of  art  beginning  with  the  new  monarchy 
pre-eruinenlly   the  golden  age.      But  while   the    Romano 

Ilcilcuii?  Alexandrinism  uf  the  age  of  Caesar  and  Atigustw 
must  be  di.'cmed  inferior  to  the  older,  however  imperfect, 
national  literature,  it  is  on   the  other  hand  as  decidedli 
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■upcrii'r  lu  the  Alexsndrinism  of  the  nge  uf  the  Diadoohi 
•s  Caesar's  enduring  structure  to  tlic  t'pheuieial  crealioii  of 
Alexander,  We  shall  have  afterwards  t'l  show  that  tha 
AiigustAQ  litorature,  compared  with  the  kindred  Jiteratuie 
of  the  pct'iod  i>f  the  Diadochi,  was  for  less  a  literature  of 
()hiti 'logers  and  far  more  an  imperial  literature  than  the 
latter,  and  therefore  hod  a  far  more  permanent  and  &r 
mnre  gener^  influence  in  the  upper  circles  of  society  than 
tha  Greek  Alexandriniam. 

Nowhere  was  the  prospect  more  lamentable  than  in 
^.^     _i  dramatic  literature.     Tragedy  and  comedy  kod 

already  licfure  the   present   epoch   become  in- 

\jim-  wardly  extinct  in  the  lioman  national  literature. 
***"*  New  pieces  were  no  longer  performed.     That 

tlie  public  still  in  the  SuUan  age  expected  to  see  such,  ap- 
pears from  the  reproductions — belonging  to  this  epoch — of 
Plautine  comedies  with  the  titles  iind  names  of  the  persons 
altered,  with  reference  to  which  the  managers  well  added 
that  it  was  better  to  see  a  good  old  piece  ilmn  ii  bad  new 
one.  From  this  the  step  was  not  great  to  that  entire  shr- 
render  of  the  stage  to  the  dead  poets,  which  we  And  in  t^ 
Ciceronian  age,  and  to  which  Alcxandrinism  made  no  op 
position.  Its  productiveness  in  this  department  was  worse 
than  none.  Real  dramatic  composition  the  Alexandrian 
literature  never  knew;  the  spurious  drama  alone,  which 
was  written  primarily  for  reading  and  not  for  exhibition, 
could  be  introduced  by  it  into  Italy,  and  soon  accordingly 
these  dramatic  iambics  began  to  be  quite  as  prevalent  in 
Rome  as  in  Alexandria,  and  the  writing  of  tragedy  in  par- 
ticular began  to  figure  among  the  regular  diseases  of  ado- 
lescence. We  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
quality  of  these  productions  from  the  fact  that  Quintua 
Cicero,  in  order  homoeopath ically  to  beguile  the  weariDeri 
of  witil«r  quarters  in  Gaul,  composed  four  tragedies  in  six- 
teen days, 

In  the  "picture  of  life"  or  mimus  alone  the  last  stiff 

^^  vigorous  product  of  the  national  literature,  th( 
Atellan  farce,  became  engrafted  with  the  ethv 
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lo^'ical  ofTshoota  iif  Greek  comedy,  whitA  Alexandririn 
cultivated  with  greater  poetionl  vigour  and  better  soceoi 
thnti  any  other  branch  of  poutry.  The  mimua  orignnt«£ 
out  of  the  dftiices  in  character  to  the  flute,  which  had  Ion* 
been  usual,  and  which  were  performed  sometimes  ou  otJin 
occasions,  e.  g.  for  the  entertAinment  of  the  guests  during 
dinner,  but  more  espedally  in  the  pit  of  the  thcatro  diuv| 
lJi«  intervals  between  the  acts.  It  was  not  difficult  lo  fi)ra 
out  or  these  dances — in  which  the  aid  of  speech  had  doabt- 
less  long  since  been  oocasionally  employed — by  means  of 
th«  introduction  of  a  more  organised  plot  and  a  regular 
dialogue  little  comedies,  which  were  yet  essentially  diatifr 
guishcd  from  the  earlier  comedy  and  even  from  die  &rot 
by  the  facts,  that  the  dance  and  the  lasciviouanesa  insepar*- 
ble  from  such  dancing  continued  in  this  case  to  play  a  chitf 
part,  and  that  the  mimuR,  as  belonging  properly  not  to  the 
boards  but  to  the  pit,  threw  aside  all  ideal  scenic  elTecta, 
such  as  masks  fur  the  face  and  theatrical  buskins,  and — 
what  was  specially  important — admitted  of  the  female  char- 
acters being  rcprcsentad  by  women.  This  new  mimTis, 
which  first  seenifl  to  have  come  on  the  stage  of  the  capital 
about  673,  soon  swallowed  up  the  national  hsrlt^ 
quinade,  with  which  it  indeed  in  the  most  cssmv 
tial  respects  coincided,  and  w;ia  employed  as  the  usnal  in- 
terlude and  especially  as  afterpiece  along  with  the  other 
dramatic  performances.*     The  plot  was  of  course  still  more 

*  Cicero  testifies  thai  tbe  mimus  in  hU  Ume  had  Uken  the  pliMoT 
iLe  Awllitna  {Ad  Fam.  ii.  16);  iritb  tbia  accords  tlifl  fact,  tbit  the 
mtmi  and  mtnuu  (irat  Rppcnr  sbDUt  the  Sullan  epoch  {Ad  IltT.  \.  14, 
S4;  ii.  13,  19;  Alta  F.:  1  RihbecK  ;  Plic,  H.  A'",  rii.  48,  158;  r\n 
torch  SaU,  !,  86).  The  doBignalion  mimiM,  howeTpr,  is  ftometiniM  in 
•tfCumWlj  applipd  to  the  comedian  generally.  Thua  the  titittmt  wht 
apputircd  at  (he  fealival  of  Apollo  in  642-H3  (Fettui 
*"  ondw  iiilva  ris  at;  comp.  Cicero  De  Oral.  ii.  6B,  Hi) 

Wu  evldeotlj  nothiiiR  but  an  actor  or  die  palliata,  for  there  wls  uI 
till*  period  no  room  in  the  development  of  the  Roman  tbcitre  for  rnl 

With  the  tnimuB  or  tbe  cUfisicai  QneV  pei4od — proae  diatognea,  i( 
which  gmrt  pictures,  particulurlj  of  a  rural  kfaid,  i 
RoiDan  miintu  had  no  especial  mlation. 
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iodilTerent,  loose,  And  absard  than  in  the  hsrleguinade ;  U 
it  vas  only  sufficiently  chequered,  so  that  the  bpggar  sud 
deiily  became  a  Croesus  and  so  forth,  they  did  not  rcmon 
■trate  with  the  poet  who  instead  of  untying  the  knot  cut  it 
to  pieces.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  of  an  amorous  nature. 
mostly  of  the  licentious  sort ;  for  example,  poet  and  public 
without  exception  took  part  against  the  husband,  and  poet^ 
leal  justice  consist«d  in  the  derision  of  good  morals.  The 
krtistic  charm  depeuded  wholly,  as  in  the  Atellana,  on  the 
portraiture  of  the  manners  of  common  and  low  life;  in 
which  rural  pictures  are  laid  aside  for  those  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  the  capital,  and  the  sweet  rabble  of  Rome — just 
■8  in  the  similar  Greek  pieces  the  rabble  of  Alexandria^ 
is  summoned  to  applatid  its  own  likeness.  Many  subjects 
■re  taken  from  the  life  of  tradesmen ;  there  appear  the — 
here  also  inevitable — "  Fuller,"  then  the  "  Ritpemaker," 
the  "  Dyer,"  the  "  Salt-man,"  the  "  Female  Weavers,"  the 
"  Rascal ;  "  other  pieces  give  flketehea  of  character,  as  the 
"Forgetful,"  the  "Braggart,"  the  "Man  of  100,000  ses- 
terces ; "  •  or  pictures  of  other  lands,  the  "  Etruscan 
Woman,"  the  "  Gauls,"  the  "  Cretan,"  "  Alexandria  ,  "  or 
descriptions  of  popular  festivals,  as  the  "  Comjiitalia,"  the 
"Saturnalia,"  "Anna  Percnna,"  the  "Hot  IJaihs;"  or 
parodies  of  mythology,  as  the  "  Voyage  to  the  Under- 
world," the  "  Arvemian  Lake."  Apt  nicknames  and  short 
eommiinplaees  which  were  easily  retained  and  applied  were 
weleume ;  but  every  pip«e  of  nonsense  was  of  itself  privi- 
leged ;  in  this  preposterous  worl  f  Bacchus  is  applied  to  for 
water  and  the  fountain-nymph  for  wine.  Isolated  examples 
even  of  the  political  allusions  formerly  so  strictly  prohili- 
ited  in  tlie  Roman  th'uitre  are  found  in  thc^e  mime!<.f     As 

■  With  tbe  poasesitan  of  Itils  sum,  vlilch  constituted  the  qi:i)l)'' 
cation  Tar  tbe  tint  Toting-nlHSs  nnd  ntibjected  the  inheritance  to  thi 
Toconlui  law,  the  bounddrj  line  win  ciosbciI  which  separsted  Inftriot 
{Unm/rra)  from  respectable  people.  Therefore  tlia  poor  client  of  C% 
inllnl  (xxiii.  26)  beseeches  the  gods  to  help  him  to  this  foKune. 

f  In  ihn  *■  DesoensBS  sd  Inferos  "  oC  Laberloa  all  sorts  or  peopit 
■MB*  ilDnf ard,  who  bars  seen  wonders  and  signs ;  to  one  then  appearaj 
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regards  metrical  forjn,  tliese  poets  gave  themselvM,  as  tbqr 
tell  us,  "  bi.t  moderate  trouble  with  the  versifK^tion ; "  iEm 
language  abounded,  even  in  the  piecea  prepared  for  poblm 
tion,  with  vulgar  expressioDS  and  low  iigurea.  The  mioii 
was,  it  is  plain,  id  substance  nothing  but  the  former  laiM} 
with  this  exception,  that  the  character-maaka  and  the  stand- 
ing scenery  of  Atella  aa  well  as  the  ruatio  imprew  an 
dropped,  and  in  their  room  the  life  of  the  capital  in  Ui 
boundless  liberty  and  licenae  is  brought  od  the  irt^ 
Most  pieces  of  this  sort  were  doubtless  of  a  very  Aigitira 
nature  and  made  no  pretension  to  a  plaee  ii 
literature;  but  the  mimes  of  Ijiberiua,  full  of 
pungent  ditlincation  of  character  and  in  point  of  languagt 
and  metre  exhibiting  the  hand  of  a  master,  maintwaed  their 
ground  in  it ;  and  even  the  historian  must  regret  that  we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  compare  the  dnuna  of  the  r» 
publican  death-struggle  in  Rome  with  its  great  Attic  ooun- 
terpart. 

With  the  worthlesaness  of  dramatic  literature  the  in 
crease  of  scenic  spectacles  and  of  scoiiic  porap 
went  hand  in  hand.     Dramatic  representation 
obtained  their  regular  place  in  the  public  life 
not  oiily  of  the  capital  hut  also  of  the  country  towns  ;  the 
former  also  now  at  length  acquired  by  means  of  Porapeiui 
a  permanent  theatre  (699  ;  see  p.  363X  and  the 
Campanian  custom  of  stretching  canvas  over  the 
theatre  for  the  protection  of  the  actors  and  spectators  dur- 
ing the  performanc*,  which  in  ancient  times  always  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  now  likewise  found  admission  to 
Rome  (676).     Aa  at  that  time  in  Greece  it  wai 
not  the — more  than  pale — Pleiad  of  the  Aloi> 

.1  huattand  with  two  «iv«(,  wbeceapon  a  oeighbonr  is  of  oplolm  that 
Cliij  19  alill  worao  than  the  TtaioD,  reccDtl;  seen  b;  ■  soothaafer  In  ■ 
drcan'..  if  eix  aeilUes.  CnesBT  forsootb  desired— aocording  to  the  taft 
of  tli«  time — io  introduce  poIfgamT  in  Rome  (SueMnius,  Caet.  8S)  tad 
ae  noininalcd  Ii  reHlity  ail  aediles  instead  of  four.  Ooe  aee*  from  ihit 
Uial  Iisberius  understood  hoir  to  eierciaa  the  foora  ptiiil^e  and  Caeaaf 
luiir  10  permit  the  fDol'a  freedom. 
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mdrian  dramatists,  but  the  classic  drsma,  ab(  ve  all  thf 
tragedies  nf  Euripides,  which  amidst  the  amplest  devulop 
muni  of  scenic  resources  kept  the  stage,  so  in  Rome  at  thp 
lime  of  Cicero  the  tragedies  ofEnnius,  Pacuvius,  and  Ao 
diis,  and  the  comedies  of  Plautus  were  those  chiefly  prO' 
iuced.  While  the  latter  had  been  in  the  previous  period 
■upplanted  hy  the  more  tastefijl  but  in  point  of  comic  vig 
our  far  inferior  Terence,  Roscms  and  Varro,  or  in  other 
words  dramatic  art  and  antiquarian  scholarship,  co-operated 
to  procure  for  him  a  resurrection  similar  to  that  which 
Shakespeare  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Garrick  and  John- 
son ;  but  even  Plautus  had  to  suffer  from  the  degenerate 
susceptibility  and  the  impatient  haste  of  an  audience  spoilt 
by  the  short  and  slovenly  farces,  so  that  the  managers  found 
themselves  compelled  to  excuse  the  length  of  the  Plautine 
comedies  and  even  perhaps  to  make  omissions  and  altera- 
tions. The  more  limited  the  stock  of  plays,  the  more  the 
activity  of  the  managing  and  executive  staff  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  public  was  directed  to  the  scenic  representa- 
tion of  the  pieces.  There  was  hardly  any  more  lucrative 
trade  in  Rome  than  that  of  the  actor  and  the  dancing^irl 
of  the  first  rank.  The  princely  estate  of  the  tragic  actor 
Aeaopus  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  610)  ;  his  still 
more  celebrated  contemporary  Roscius  {iii.  549)  estimated 
his  annual  income  at  600,000  sesterces  (£6,000)  •  and  the 
dancer  Dionysia  estimated  hers  at  200,000  sesterces  (£2,. 
000),  At  the  same  time  imnjense  sums  were  expended  on 
decorations  and  costume ;  now  and  then  trains  of  six  hun- 
dred mules  in  harness  crossed  the  stage,  and  the  Trojac 
theatrical  army  was  employed  to  present  to  the  public  a 
tableau  of  Ihe  nations  vanquished  by  Pompeius  in  Asia. 
The  muiic  which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  inserted 
ionises  likewise  obtained  a  greater  and  more  indcpeiideni 
importance ,  as  the  wind  sways  the  waves,  says  Varro,  so 

■  He  obtained  from  the  slate  Tor  every  da;  od  wbicli  Le  ided  1,00C 
intarii  (£4i))  aiid  be^dei  thia  the  pty  fur  h]a  compu>T.  In  later  jMri 
b»  dadintil  the  hoiionTium  for  liiauelf 
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the  shilibt  flute-player  sways  tbe  minds  of  tbt  listenen  whl 
every  tnodulatioQ  of  meludy.  It  acoustonied  itself  to  liir 
USD  of  quicker  time,  and  thereby  compelled  the  player  to 
more  lively  action.  Musical  and  dramatic  connoisseurabip 
was  developed ;  the  habitui  recognized  every  tune  by  the 
first  note,  and  knew  the  tests  by  heart ;  every  £tult  in  tbt 
inuaic  or  recitation  was  aeverely  censured  by  the  audiesca 
The  state  of  the  Roman  stage  in  the  time  of  Cicero  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  modem  Trench  theatre.  As  the  Roinu 
mimo  corresponds  to  the  loose  tableaux  of  tbe  pieces  uf 
the  day,  nothing  being  too  good  and  nothing  too  bad  foi 
cither  the  one  or  the  other,  so  we  find  in  both  the  snot 
traditionally  classic  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  the  man  of 
oulture  is  In  duty  bound  to  admire  or  at  least  to  applaud. 
The  multitude  ia  satisfied,  when  it  mecta  its  own  reSectioa 
In  the  farce,  and  admires  the  decorative  pomp  and  raceiies 
tht  general  impression  of  an  ideal  world  in  the  drama ;  the 
mail  of  higher  culture  concerns  liimself  at  the  theatre  not 
with  the  piece,  but  only  with  its  artistic  representation. 
Moreover  the  Roman  histrionic  art  oscillated  in  its  differ^ 
eut  spheres,  just  lilce  the  French,  between  the  cottage  and 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  Roman 
dancing-girls  to  throw  off  at  the  finale  the  upper  robe  and 
to  give  a  daiico  in  undress  for  the  benefit  uf  the  public; 
but  on  the  other  hand  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Talma  the 
supreme  law  of  his  art  was,  not  the  truth  of  nature,  but 
symmetry. 

In  recitative  poetry  metrical  annals  after  the  model  of 
those  of  Ennius  seem  not  to  have  been  want- 
JJj^iS'  'og ;  but  they  were  perhaps  sufficiently  criti- 
cised by  that  graceful  vow  of  his  mistress  cf 
which  Catullus  sings — that  the  worst  of  the  bad  heroic 
jjoeiiis  should  be  presented  as  a  saorifioe  to  holy  Venus,  if 
she  would  only  bring  back  her  lover  fi'oiii  his  vile  political 
poetry  to  her  arms, 

IndeiMl  in  the  whole  field  of  recititive  poetry  at  thii 
epoch  the  older  national-Roman  tendency  is  rep 
resented  only  by  a  single  work  of  note,  whidL 
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however,  is  altogether  one  of  the  moat  imptirtanl  poetical 
products  of  Roman  litBiature,  It  ia  the  didactic  poem  of 
Titus  Lucretius  Carus  (055-61*9)  "  Concerning 
the  Nature  of  Things,"  whose  author,  belonging 
to  the  bust  circles  of  Roman  society,  but  taking  no  part  in 
public  life  whether  from  weakness  of  health  or  from  di^ 
JDcliDation,  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  shortly  be&M 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  As  a  poet  he  attachti  him- 
Mlf  decidedly  to  Ennius  and  thefeby  to  the  classical  Greek 
literature.  Indignantly  he  turns  away  from  the  "  hollow 
Hellenism "  of  his  time,  and  professes  himself  with  bia 
whole  soul  and  heart  to  be  the  scholar  of  the  "  chaste 
Greeks,"  as  indeed  even  the  Sftcred  earnestness  of  Thucy- 
dides  has  found  no  unworthy  echo  in  one  of  the  best-known 
aectioDs  of  this  Roman  poem.  As  Ennius  draws  his  wis- 
dom from  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerus,  so  Lucretius  bor- 
rows the  form  of  his  representation  from  Einpedocles, 
"  the  most  glorious  treasure  of  the  richly  endowed  Sicilian 
isle  ; "  and,  as  to  the  matter,  gathers  "  all  the  golden  words 
tf^tber  from  the  rolls  of  Epicurus,"  "  who  outshines  other 
wise  men  as  the  sun  obscures  the  stars."  Like  Ennius, 
Lucretius  disdiuns  the  mythological  lore  with  which  poetry 
was  overloaded  by  Alexandrinism,  and  requires  nothing 
from  his  reader  but  a  knowledge  of  the  legends  generally 
current.*  In  spite  of  the  modern  purism  which  rejected 
foreign  words  from  poetry,  Lucretius  prefers  to  use,  as 
Ennius  had  done,  a  significant  Greek  word  in  place  of  a 
feeble  and  obscure  Latin  one.  The  old  Roman  alliteration, 
the  want  of  mutual  adjustment  between  the  divisions  of 
the  vene  and  those  of  the  sentence,  and  generally  the  older 
modes  of  expression  and  composition,  aro  still  frequently 
fbutid  in  Lucretius'  rhythms,  and  although  he  handles  the 

■  Sooh  at  individoal  sppucDt  eiception  as  Panchaea  the  lud  of 
tDcense  is  lo  be  eiplunud  from  (he  ciruumBttnce  that  this  had  pasBed 
nrom  the  romanee  of  the  Trarela  of  Eubemeraa  alreadj  perhaps  inta 
Um  poetry  of  Enniu*,  at  an;  rate  into  the  poema  of  Lucius  Uao- 
Um  (ill.  BS5 ;  PllD.  H.  N.  i.  3,  4)  and  tlienoe  ira«  well  krown  to  tbi 
nbOe  for  nhidi  Lucretiua  wrote. 
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Terse  more  melodiously  thsn  Ennius,  ht>  hexftn«t«n  mwti 
not,  OS  those  of  the  modern  poetical  school,  with  »  liTdf 
grace  like  the  rippling  brook,  liut  with  a  atfttely  iIowmm 
like  the  stream  of  liquid  gold.  Philosophically  »nd  pr» 
tically  also  Lucretius  leans  ttiruughout  on  Ennius,  the  <nlj 
indigenous  pot^t  whom  his  poem  celebrates.  Hw  txx&^ 
sion  of  faith  of  the  singer  of  Rudiae  (ii.  536)^ 

Bgo  daunt  getau  OMt  •emxper  did  tt  ditam  toJitum, 
Std  tot  tu/n  curare  cpinor,  guid  agai  AtonaiuBt  fwm — 

describes  completely  the  religious  standpoint  of  L«Mirfl(ii^ 
ftnd  not  unjustly  for  that  reason  he  himself  terms  Ua  po«i 
as  it  were  the  continuation  of  Eltinius  : — 

Btmiut  tU  Hotter  eteinit,  q\a  primnt  amoema 
DOiiUt  ex  ffeliamt  perBuii  frtmdt  eonHuni, 
Per  fftniii  Ilaia*  hominum  gwu  elara  elutrtL 

Once  more — and  for  the  last  tim»~-the  poem  of  Lucr»- 
tius  is  resonant  with  the  whole  poetic  pride  and  the  whole 
poetic  earnestne«B  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which,  amidit 
the  images  of  the  formidable  Carthaginian  and  the  glorious 
Scipiad,  tiie  imagination  of  the  poet  is  more  at  home  thaa  in 
kis  own  degenerate  age.*  To  him  too  his  own  song  "  grac6- 
fully  welling  out  of  the  abundance  of  feeling"  sounds,  tt 
compared  with  the  common  poems,  "  liiie  the  brief  soi^ 
of  the  swan  compared  with  the  cry  of  the  crane ;  "^with 
nim  too  the  heart  swells,  listening  to  the  melodies  of  iu 
own  invention,  with  the  bo[>e  of  illustrious  honours — joit 
as  Ennius  forbids  tlie  men  to  whom  he  "gave  from  tbe 
depth  of  the  heurt  a  foretaste  of  fiery  song,"  to  mourn  M 
his,  tiie  immortal  singer's,  tomb. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fatality,  that  this  man  of  extraordi- 
nary  talenl»,  far  superior  in  originality  of  poetio  endow- 

*  This  noiTelj  appetrs  In  the  desoriptionB  of  nr,  tn  whM  Iht 
lempctts  Eb^  destroy  andies,  sad  (be  haat«  of  depbanta  ttwt  tnmpli 
down  tho^  who  are  on  their  own  uda — pidurea,  that  is,  from  iha  Pnito 
■ara — appear  ai  If  they  belong  lo  the  innnediaU  praaeot.  Coop.  H 
41;  T.  IS2e.  IStS  18>9. 
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ments  to  most  if  not  to  all  his  contomporarius,  fel'.  upun 
an  age  in  which  he  felt  himself  strange  ttnd  forlorn,  and  io 
consequence  of  this  made  the  moat  singular  mist;ike  in  the 
■election  of  «  subject.  The  system  of  Epicurus,  wlileh  con- 
verts the  universe  into  a  great  vortex  of  atoms  and  under- 
takes to  explain  the  origin  and  end  uf  the  world  as  well  as 
k11  the  problems  of  nature  and  of  life  in  a  purely  mechan- 
ical way,  was  doubtless  somewhat  less  silly  than  the  cod- 
veraioo  of  myths  into  history  which  was  attempted  bjr 
Euhemerus  and  after  him  by  Enniua;  but  it  was  not  an 
ingenious  or  a  fresh  system,  and  the  task  of  poetically  un< 
folding  this  mechanical  view  of  the  world  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  never  probably  did  poet  expend  life  and  art  on 
a  more  ungrateful  theme.  The  philosophic  reader  censures 
in  the  Lucretian  poem  the  omission  of  the  finer  points  of 
the  system,  the  superficiality  especially  with  which  contro- 
versies are  presented,  the  defective  division,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  with  quite  as  good  reason  as  the  poetical  reader 
freU  at  the  mathematics  put  into  rhythm  which  makes  a 
great  portion  of  the  poem  absolutely  unreadable.  In  spite 
of  these  incredible  defects,  before  which  every  man  of 
mediocre  talent  must  inevitably  have  succumbed,  this  poet 
might  justly  boast  of  having  carried  off  from  the  poetio 
wilderness  a  new  chaplet  such  as  the  Muses  had  not  yet 
bestowed  on  any ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  merely  the 
occasional  similitudes,  and  the  other  inserted  descriptions 
i»f  mighty  natural  phenomena  and  yet  mightier  passions, 
wlueh  acquired  for  the  poet  this  chaplet.  The  genius  which 
marks  the  view  of  life  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  Lucretius 
depends  on  his  unbelief,  which  came  forward  and  was  en- 
titled to  come  forward  with  the  full  victorious  power  of 
truth,  and  therefore  with  the  fiill  vigour  of  poetry,  in  oppo' 
■Hion  to  the  prevailing  hypocrisy  or  superstition. 

Sumana  OTitt  oeulM  /■fdr  cum  vita  jaeertl 
In  terra  oppreaa  riravi  tub  religiont. 
Quai  tapui  a  well  rtffioniiui  ottrndtbat 
BorribUi  mptr  atptetn  morlalihut  irvilanf, 
JWoHim  itraiiu  homo  morla'is  Undert  nonlra 

Vol.  IV.— 30 
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Brgo  wiMa  «u  mumi  ptnrimi^  U 
Proetmit  Umg$  JUmmamHa  tmomi* 
Aiqui  omtu  immmgum  pmrt^gtwrii  wmtU 


The  poet  accordingly  was  xealous  to  overthrow  the  gjdi^ 
as  Brutus  had  oyerthrown  the  kiugSy  and  **  to  relaaae  natnt 
from  her  stem  lorda."  But  it  was  not  against  the  long  age 
collapsed  throne  of  Jovts  that  these  flaming  words  wen 
hurled ;  just  like  £nnius^  Lucretius  fights  pnotioally  above 
all  things  agiunst  the  wild  fbrdgn  fiuths  and  superstitions 
of  the  multitude,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  foi 
instance  and  the  diildish  lightning4ore  of  the  EtmsctfUL 
Horror  and  antipathy  towards  that  terrible  world  in  gen> 
end,  in  which  and  for  which  the  poet  wrote,  suggested  Ida 
poem.  It  was  composed  in  that  hopeless  time  when  the 
rule  of  the  oligarchy  had  been  overthrown  and  that  of 
Caesar  had  not  yet  been  established,  in  the  sultry  years 
during  which  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was  awaited 
with  long  and  painful  suspense.  If  we  seem  to  perceive 
in  its  unequal  and  restless  utterance  that  the  poet  daily  ex- 
pected to  see  the  wild  tumult  of  revolution  break  forth 
over  himself  and  his  work,  wo  must  not  with  reference  to 
his  view  of  men  and  things  forget  amidst  what  men,  and 
in  prospex^t  of  what  things,  that  view  had  its  origin.  In 
Ilellas  at  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  a  cu]> 
rent  saying,  and  one  profoundly  felt  by  all  the  best  men, 
that  the  best  thing  of  all  was  not  to  be  bom,  and  the  next 
best  to  die.  Of  all  views  of  the  world  possible  to  a  ten- 
der and  poetically  organized  mind  in  the  kindred  Caesariaa 
age  ttiis  was  the  noblest  and  the  most  ennobling,  that  it  is 
a  benefit  for  man  to  be  released  from  a  belief  in  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  thereby  from  the  evil  dread  of 
death  and  of  the  gods  which  malignantly  steals  over  meD 
like  terror  creeping  over  children  in  a  dark  room  ;  that|  as 
the  sleep  of  the  night  is  more  refreshing  than  the  trouble 
of  the  day,  so  death,  eternal  repose  from  all  hope  and  fear, 
is  better  than  life,  as  indeed  the  gods  of  the  poet  thenv 
selves  are  nothing,  and  have  nothing,  but  an  eternal  blessed 
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rest ;  that  the  pains  of  hcII  torment  man,  not  sHer  life,  IjiH 
during  its  course,  in  the  wild  and  unruly  passions  ol  hii 
throbbing  heart ;  that  the  task  of  man  is  to  attune  his  soul 
to  equanimity,  to  esteem  the  purple  no  higher  than  tlie 
warm  dress  worn  at  home,  rather  to  remain  in  the  r.inki 
of  those  tiiat  obey  than  to  press  into  the  confnsed  cr<nvd 
of  candidates  for  the  office  of  ruler,  rather  to  lie  on  the 
grass  beside  the  brook  than  to  take  part  under  the  goldtm 
ueiting  of  the  rich  in  emptying  his  countless  dishes,  'Jliia 
phlluaophico-practical  tendency  is  the  true  ideal  essence  of 
the  Lucretian  poem  and  is  only  overlaid,  not  choked,  by 
all  the  dreariness  of  itii  physical  demonstrations.  Essen- 
tially  on  this  rests  its  comparative  wisdom  and  truth.  The 
man  who  with  a  reverence  for  his  great  predecessors  and 
a  vehement  Beal,  to  which  this  century  elsewhere  knew  no 
parallel,  preached  such  doctrine  and  embellished  it  with  the 
charm  of  art,  may  be  termed  at  once  a  good  citizen  and  a 
great  poet.  The  didactic  poem  wjnccrning  the  Nature  of 
Things,  however  much  it  may  challenge  censure,  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  brilliant  stars  in  the  poorly  illuminated 
expanse  of  Roman  literature ;  and  with  reason  the  great- 
est of  German  philologists  chose  the  task  of  making  the 
Luoretian  poam  once  more  readable  as  hia  last  and  most 
masterly  work. 

Lucretius,  although  his  poetical  vigour  as  well  as  his 
art  was  admired  by  his  cultivated  contempo- 

The  Halle-  .  ,  ■      j         ^  i   ^  .l  l 

nia^hion-  ranes,  y"t  remamed — of  late  growth  as  he  was 
B  8  piwtrT.  — ^  mastor  without  acholars.  In  the  Hellenic 
fnsbionable  poetry  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  lack  at 
loast  of  scholars,  who  exertud  themselves  to  emulate  thr 
Alexandrian  masters.  With  true  tact  the  more  gifted  of 
ihe  Alexandrian  poets  avoided  larger  works  and  the  pure 
forms  of  poetry — the  dramu,  the  epos,  the  lyric;  the  moal 
pleaaing  and  successful  performances  consisted  with  them, 
just  as  with  the  new  Latin  poets,  in  "short-winded"  tasks 
and  especially  in  such  aa  belonged  to  the  domains  borde^ 
[ng  <Hi  the  pure  forms  of  art,  more  especially  tu  the  widfc 
field  intwvening  betweeti  narrative  and  song,     Mcltifartoui 
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didactic  pi^enis  were  written.  Sm^l  half  heroie,  half  erotit 
epics  were  great  favourites,  and  especially  an  erudite  sett 
of  Icvc-ekgf  peculiar  to  this  autumnal  summer  of  Greek 
pcetry  and  characteristic  of  the  philological  source  wfaeiicr 
it  sprang,  in  which  the  poet  mors  or  leas  arbitrarily  inler 
wove  the  description  of  his  own  feelings,  chiefly  amatury, 
vith  epic  shreds  from  the  cycle  of  Greek  l^end.  Festal 
luya  were  diligently  and  ingeniously  manufactured  ;  in  gen- 
eral, owing  to  the  want  of  spontaneous  poetical  feeling,  the 
occasional  poem  preponderated  and  especially  the  epigram, 
of  which  the  Alexandrians  produced  excellent  specimens, 
^le  poverty  of  materials  and  the  want  of  freshness  in  lan- 
guage and  rhythm,  which  inevitably  cleave  to  every  litera- 
ture not  national,  nien  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  con- 
ceal under  odd  themes,  fiir-fetched  phmses,  rare  words  and 
artificial  versification,  and  generally  under  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  philological  and  antiquarian  erudition  and  tech- 
nical dexterity. 

Such  was  the  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  Roman 
boys  of  this  period,  and  they  came  in  crowds  to  hear  and 
to  practise  it ;  already  (about  700)  the  love 
poems  of  Euphorion  and  similar  Alexandrian 
poetry  formed  the  ordinary  reading  and  the  ordinary  pieces 
for  declamation  of  the  cultivated  youth.*  The  literary 
revolution  took  place ;  hut  it  yielded  in  the  first  instance 
with  rare  exceptions  only  premature  or  unripe  fruits.  The 
number  of  the  "new-fashioned  poets"  was  le^on,  but 
poetry  was  rare  and  Apollo  was  compelled,  as  always 
when  so  many  throng  towards  Parnassus,  to  make  verj 
abort  work,  ITie  long  poems  never  were  worth  anytJiing, 
the  short  ones  seldom.    Even  in  this  literary  age  the  poetry 

•  "  No  doubt,"  nji  fficero  {Tiue,  Ul.  19,  4S)  In  refeience  to  ft.- 

ttliu,  " the  gloriaos  poet  is  de»pi»ed  bj  our  r«cit«rt  of  Eapborion' 
"  I  hsTC  mte]y  nmred,"  be  vritea  to  AtticuB  (til  S  tm/.),  "  is  a  moal 
fiiTourabtc  north  wiad  blew  for  ua  acrow  rrom  EplruB.  This  ipondai* 
line  jou  may,  \(  you  chaoH<?,  si^ll  to  one  of  the  new-fuUoned  poets  h 
tour  own "  (ila  belle  nnhit  JlavU  ab  Epiro  Uttiitumui  C 
Bum  Twtrlniiom  ri  «i  vvia  rar  Hwripmr  pro  (ho  VM^iM). 
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of  the  dajr  hiid  become  a  public  nuisance;  it  sometimes, 
happened  that  one's  friend  would  send  hume  to  him  by 
way  of  moukery  as  a  festal  present  a  pile  of  trasliy  versca 
fresh  from  the  bookseller's  shop,  vhose  value  was  at  ono0 
lictrnyed  by  the  elegant. binding  and  the  smooth  paper.  A 
ren)  public,  in  the  sense  in  which  national  literature  has  a 
jiublio,  was  wanting  ♦  ,  the  Roman  Alexandrians  as  well  as 
to  the  Hellenic;  it  was  thoroughly  the  poetry  of  a  clique 
or  rather  cliques,  whose  membera  clung  closely  together, 
tbused  intruders,  read  and  e.riticised  among  themselves  ihc 
new  pnems,  sometimes  also  quite  after  the  Alexandrian 
fesfaion  celebrated  the  suocessful  productions  in  fresh  verst-a, 
and  variously  aoiight  to  seonre  for  themselves  by  clique- 
praises  a  spurious  and  ephemeral  renown.  A  notable  teach- 
er of  Latin  literature,  himself  poetically  active  In  this  new 
direction,  Valerius  Cnto  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sort 
of  Bcholastie  patronage  over  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  this'rircle  and  to  hitve  pronounced  final  decision  on  the 
relative  value  of  the  poems.  As  compared  with  their 
Greek  models,  these  Roman  poets  evince  throughout  a 
wnnt  of  freedom,  sometimes  a  schoolboy  dependence;  most 
of  their  products  must  have  been  simply  the  austere  fruits 
of  a  school  poetry  still  occupied  in  learning  and  by  no 
means  yet  dismissed  as  mature.  Inasmuch  as  in  language 
and  in  measure  they  adhered  to  the  Greek  patterns  far 
more  closely  than  ever  the  national  Latin  poetry  had  done, 
s  greater  correctness  and  consistency  iu  language  and  metre 
were  certainly  attained ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
flexibility  and  fulness  of  the  national  idiom.  As  respecta 
the  subject-matter,  under  the  influence  partly  of  effeminatfl 
models,  partly  of  an  immoral  age,  amatory  themes  acquired 
a  surprising  preponderance  little  condnoive  to  poetry  ;  but 
the  favourite  metrical  compendia  of  the  Greeks  were  also 
is  various  cases  translated,  such  as  the  astronomical  treatiifl 
of  AratuK  by  Cicero,  and,  either  at  the  end  of  this  or  more 
probably  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  period,  1h« 
eeographical  manual  of  Eratosthenes  by  Publius  Varro  of 
the  Aude  and  the  physico-medicinal  manual  of  Nicandai 
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by  Aemillus  Mocar.  It  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  noi 
r^retted  that  of  this  countless  host  of  poets  l>ut  few  namei 
have  been  preserved  to  us  j  and  even  these  are  moatlj  me* 
tioiied  merely  as  curiositied  or  aa  once  upon  a  time  great ; 
BUch  lis  the  orator  Quintus  Hortensiiis  with  his  "  five  hun- 
dred thousand  lines  "  of  tiresome  obscenity,  and  the  aome- 
what  more  frequently  mentioned  Loevius,  whose  Ervli>- 
foegnia  attracted  a  certain  interest  only  by  their  compli- 
cated measures  and  affected  phraseology.  Even  the  small 
epic  of  Smynia  by  Gaius  Helvius  Cinna  {+. 
710?),  much  as  it  was  praised  by  the  clique, 
bears  both  in  its  subject — the  incestuous  love  of  a  daughter 
for  her  father — and  in  the  nine  years'  toil  bestowed  on  it 
the  worst  characteristics  of  the  time. 

Those  poets  alone  of  this  school  constitute  an  original 
and  pleasing  exct-ption,  who  knew  how  to  combine  with  it* 
neittness  and  its  versatility  of  form  the  national  elements 
of  worth  still  existing  in  the  republican  life,  especially  in 
that  of  the  country-towns.  To  say  nothing  here  of  Ijal>e- 
•!ius  and  Varro,  this  description  applies  especially  to  the 
three  poets  already  mentioned  above  (p.  385)  of  the  re- 
publican opposition,  Marcus  Furius  Bibaculus 
^^^\  {652-601),   GaiuH    Licinius    Calvus   (672-706) 

tt-tt.  ^^    Quintus   Valerius   Catullus    (6QT-1;.   700). 

Of  the  two  former,  whose  writings  have  per- 
ished, we  can  indeed  only  conjecture  this ;  respecting  the 
poems  of  Catullus  we  can  still  form  a  judg- 
ment. He  too  depends  in  subject  and  form  an 
the  Alexandrians.  We  find  iu  his  collection  translationa 
of  pieces  of  Caltimachus,  and  these  not  altogether  the  very 
good,  but  the  very  dtfficulL  Among  the  original  pieces 
Hc  nieet  with  claboratitly-tumcd  fashionable  poems,  such 
BK  the  over-artilicial  Galliambics  in  praise  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother ;  and  even  the  poem,  otherwise  so  beautiful,  of  the 
morriagc  of  Thetis  has  been  artistically  spoiled  by  ths 
truly  Alexandrian  insertion  of  the  complaint  of  Ariadna 
in  the  principal  poem.  Bui  by  the  tude  of  these  s(^iool> 
pieces  wc  meet  with  the  melodious  lament  of  the  eenuint 
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tilegj,  tbe  festal  poem  in  the  full  pomp  of  individual  and 
Almost  dramatic  execution,  above  all,  the  freshest  miniature- 
painting  of  cultivated  social  liff,  the  pleasant  and  vorj 
unreserved  amatory  adventures  of  which  half  the  charm 
Cflnsists  ill  prattling  and  poetizing  aljout  the  mysteries  ol 
love,  the  delightful  lifu  of  youth  with  full  cups  and  emplv 
pursps,  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  of  poetry,  the  Romar 
and  still  more  frequently  the  Veronese  anecdote  of  th(> 
town,  and  the  humorous  jest  amidst  the  familiar  circle  of 
Inenda,  But  not  only  docs  Apollo  touch  the  lyre  of  the 
poet,  he  wields  also  the  buw  ;  the  winged  dart  of  sarcasm 
spares  neither  the  tedious  verae-malter  nor  the  provincial 
who  eort-upts  the  language,  but  it  hits  none  more  fro- 
queutly  and  more  sharply  than  the  potenbites  by  whom 
the  liberty  of  tlie  people  is  endangered.  Tlie.  short-lined 
and  merry  metres,  often  enlivened  by  a  graceful  refrain, 
are  of  finished  art  and  yet  free  from  the  ri'pulsivo  smooth- 
ness of  the  manufactory.  These  poems  lead  us  alternately 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Po ;  but  the  poet  is  in- 
comparably more  at  homo  in  the  latter.  His  poems  are 
based  on  Alexandrian  art  doubtless,  but  nt  the  same  time 
on  the  distinctive  feelings  of  a  burgess  and  a  burgess  in 
act  of  a  rural  town,  on  tlie  contrast  of  Verona  with  Rome, 
on  the  contrast  of  the  homely  municipal  with  the  high-bom 
lords  of  the  senate  who  usually  malCreAt  their  humble 
friends — as  that  contrast  was  probably  felt  more  vividly 
than  anywhere  else  in  Catullus'  home,  the  flourishing  and 
com[iaratively  vigorous  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  most  beauti- 
ful of  hia  poems  reflect  the  sweet  pictures  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  and  hardly  could  any  man  of  tlie  capital  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  lilte  the  deeply  pathetic  one  on  his  brother's 
death,  or  the  excellent  genuinely  homely  festal  hymn  for 
the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Aurunculeia.  Catullus,  al- 
though  dependent  on  the  Alexandrian  masters  and  in  the 
oiidst  of  the  fasliionable  and  clique  poetry  of  that  age,  wai 
ytjt  not  merely  a  good  scholar  among  many  mediocre  and 
Dad  ones,  but  himself  as  much  superior  to  his  masters  ai 
the  burgess  of  a  fr(<e  Italian  community  waa  superior  to  the 
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cosmopolitan  Hellenic  roan  of  letters,  Eminent  ivettin 
vi^rour  indeed  and  high  poetic  intentions  we  may  not  locA 
for  in  him  ;  he  is  a  richly  gifl«d  and  graceful  but  not  ■ 
great  poet,  and  his  poems  ore,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
nothing  but  "  pleasantries  and  trifles."  Yet  when  ve  find 
not  merely  his  contemporaries  electrified  by  these  fugitive 
songs,  but  the  art-critics  of  the  Augustan  age  also  char&cy 
terizing  him  along  with  Lucretius  as  the  most  importaol 
poet  of  this  epoch,  hi s^  contemporaries  as  well  as  their  sua 
cessors  were  completely  right.  The  Latin  nation  has  pr[> 
duccd  no  second  poet  in  whom  the  artistic  substance  and 
the  artistic  form  appear  in  so  symmetrical  perfection  as  in 
Catullus;  and  in  this  sense  the  collection  of  the  poems  of 
Catullus  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  which  Latin  poetry 
as  n  whole  can  show. 

L.istly,  poetry  in  a  prose  form  begins  in  this  epocL 

The  I»w  of  genuine  naive  as  well  as  conscious 
J^*'"        art,  which  had  hitherto  remained  uncfaangpable 

— that  the  poetical  sulijeet-matter  and  the  met- 
rical petting  should  go  together — gave  way  before  the  in- 
termixture and  disturbance  of  all  kinds  and  f'>rms  of  art, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  this  period. 

As  tu   romances   indeed  nothing  farther  is  to  he 

noticed,  than  that  the  most  famous  historian  of 

this  epoch,  Sii^enna,  did  not  esteem  himself  too  good  to 

translate  into  Latin  the  much-read  Milesian  tales  of  Aris- 

tides — licentious  iiisbionable  novels  of  the  most  stupid  sort, 

A  more  orijiinal  and  pleasing  phenomenon   in  the  do- 

biitPAble  border-land  between  poetry  and  prose 
■^II^D  was  the  aesthetic  writings  of  Varro,  who  was 
""'  not  merely  the  most  important  rep resenia tire 
of  L.itin  philologieo-historical  research,  but  one  of  the  most 
fcilile  and  most  interesting  authors  in  bellet-lettrts.  D» 
sci'.iide<t  from  a  plebeian  gem  which  had  its  home  in  'h« 
Sabine  land  but  had  l)elonf:e<l  for  the  last  two  h'jndred 
years  to  the  Roman  senate,  strictly  reared  in  antique  dis 
upline  and  decorum,  and  already  at  the  beginning  rf  thii 
epoch  a  man  of  maturity,  Marcus  Terenti  is  Vaito  of  Reatt 
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(638-727)  belonged  in  politics,  as  a  matter  of 

course,  to  the  constitutional  party,  and  bore  an 
honourable  and  energetic  part  in  tlit  doings  and  sufferings.* 
He  supported  it,  partly  in  literature— aa  when  he  oouibated 
the  lirst  coalition,  the  "  three-headed  monster,"  in  |>amph< 
lets;  partly  in  more  serious  warfare,  where  we  found  hini 
ID  the  urmy  of  Pompeius  as  commaiidant  of  Further  Spain 
(p.  458).  When  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  lost,  Vario 
was  destined  by  his  conqueror  to  be  libiarian  of  (he  library 
which  was  to  be  formed  in  the  capital.  The  troubles  of 
the  following  period  drew  the  old  man  once  more  into  their 
Tortex,  and  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after  Caesar's 
death,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  well-ucciipii-d  life,  that 
death  called  him  away. 

The  aeathctii!  writings,  which  h>Lve  made  him  a  name, 

were  brief  essays,  some  in  simple  prose  and  of 
2^^  graver  contents,  others  humorous  sketches  the 

prose  groundwork  of  which  was  liiluiU  with 
various  poetical  elTusions.  The  former  were  the  "  philo- 
sophioo-historicat  dissertations"  (LogUtorici),  the  latter  the 
Menippean  Satires,  in  neither  case  did  he  fullo\v  Latin 
models,  and  the  Satura  of  Varro  in  particular  was  by  no 
means  baaed  on  that  of  Luciliua.  In  fact  the  Roman  Salura 
in  general  was  not  properly  a  fixed  spi^cies  of  art,  but  only 
indicated  negatively  the  fact  that  the  "  multifarious  poem  " 
was  not  to  be  included  under  any  of  the  recognized  forms  of 
art;  and  accordingly  the  .Sii/uT-a -poetry  assumed  in  the  handa 
of  every  gifted  poet  a  diflerent  und  peculiar  cluiracter.  Il 
was  rather  in  tlie  pre- Alexandrian  Greek  poetry  that  Varro 
found  the  models  fur  hia  more  severe  as  well  as  for  hit 
lightet  aesthetic  works;  for  the  graver  dissertations,  iti 
the  dialogues  of  Ileraclides  of  Heraclea  on  the  Black  Sea 

*  "  Fot  me  when  a  bo;,"  he  aoinEnherc  saj^s,  "  there  sufficed  a  sin- 
gla  rough  coat  ml  ■  siogle  uader-garuieat,  slioes  wilbuul  stockinj^  ■ 
hone  nldiout  ■  saddle ;  I  had  no  dul<r  wartu  ball),  aud  but  eeldoia  > 
riTW^uub."  On  Buoount  of  hit  peiaooal  lalour  he  obtained  in  die 
Pbado  war,  where  be  eanunanded  a  diTiiion  oT  the  Beet,  the  nata^ 
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jjj  (+8bout  450),  Tor  the  satirea,  in  the  writings  of 

Menippu9  of  Cbdara  in  Syria  (flourishing  aboa 
474),  The  choice  was  significant.  Heraclides^ 
stimulated  as  an  author  by  Plato's  philosophic  dialc^ei 
hod  amidst  the  brilliance  of  their  form  totally  lost  sight  of 
the  scientific  conl*>nts  and  made  the  poelico-fabulistio  drea 
the  main  matter;  he  waa  an  agreeable  and  iorgely-rrad 
auLbor,  but  far  from  a  philosopher.  Menippus  iraa  quite 
as  little  a  philosopher,  but  the  most  genuine  literary  repr» 
aentative  of  that  philosophy  whose  wisdom  consisted  in 
denying  philosophy  and  ridiculing  philosophera,  the  cynical 
wisdom  of  Diogenes ;  a  comic  teacher  of  serious  wisdom, 
he  proved  by  examples  and  merry  sayings  thAt  except  aa 
upright  life  everything  is  vain  in  earth  and  heaven,  and 
nothing  more  vain  than  the  disputes  of  so-called  sages. 
These  were  the  true  models  for  Varro,  a  man  full  of  old 
Roman  indignation  at  the  pitiful  times  and  full  of  old 
Roman  humour,  by  no  means  destitute  withal  of  plastic 
talent,  but  as  to  everything  which  presented  the  appearance 
not  of  palpable  fact,  but  of  idea  or  even  of  system,  utterly 
stupid,  and  perhaps  the  most  un philosophical  among  the 
iin philosophical  Romans.*  But  Varro  was  no  slavish  pupil. 
The  impulse  and  in  general  the  form  he  derived  from  Herfr 
elides  and  Menippus ;  but  his  was  a  nature  too  individual 
and  too  decidedly  Roman  not  to  keep  his  imitatiTe  crea- 
tions essentially  independent  and  national. 

For  his  grave  dissertations,  in  which  a  moral  maiim 
or  other  subject  of  general  interest  is  handled,  he  disdained 
Tarro'aphi-  'i^  ^'^  framework  to  approximate  to  the  Mile- 
'™^"'*        sian  tales,  as  Heraclides  had  done,  and  so  to  serve 

■  Tliera  ia  hardlj  SDything  more  childish  thui  Trnro'i  scheme  (il 
t)1  'lie  ptiiloBophios,  which  id  the  firat  phicc  Bummaril;  declares  all  ijh 
■eitia  that  tlu  not  proposo  the  happiness  of  mim  as  their  altiniate  aim 
(11  be  non-cii9l«nt,  and  then  reckons  the  number  of  philosopliies  con- 
ci'irnUe  under  this  suppo^tiun  u  two  hundred  and  eighty^lghl  Thi 
able  miin  va£  unfortunalelT  too  much  n  scholar  to  conCen  that  bl 
n<-iili«r  conid  Dor  would  be  a  philoMpher,  and  acounliaglj  oa  SBcb 
tbrougbout  life  he  performed  a  blind  dan^e — not  allogetber 
— between  the  Stoj,  Pjthagorcnnisin,  iind  DiogeDiam. 
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iiMonaa  "P  *o  *'"'  ""eadsr  even  childish  li'llo  atoriei 
•■■'^  like  those  of  Aliaris  and   of  the   maiden    ri> 

awakened  to  life  after  lieing  seven  days  dead.  But  seldom 
he  borrowed  the  dress  from  ihc  nobler  mythes  of  the 
Greeks,  as  in  the  essay  "  Orestes  or  concerning  Madness  ;  " 
history  ordinarily  afforded  him  n  worthier  frame  for  hii 
■ubjects,  more  especially  the  contemporary  history  of  his 
country,  so  that  these  essays  became,  as  they  were  called, 
Imidationet  of  esteemed  Romans,  above  all  of  the  Cory- 
phaei of  the  constitutional  party.  Thus  the  dissertation 
"concerning  Peace ''  was  at  the  same  time  »  memorial  of 
Metellus  Pius,  the  last  in  the  brilliant  series  of  successful 
generals  of  the  senate;  that  "concerning  the  Worship  of 
the  Gods  "  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  highly -respected  Optimate  and  Pontifex 
Gains  Curio;  the  essay  "on  Faie  "  was  connected  with 
Marius,  tiiat  "on  the  Writing  of  History"  with  Sisenna 
the  first  historian  of  tliis  epoch,  that  "on  the  Beginnings 
of  the  Roman  Stage"  with  the  princely  giver  of  scenic 
spectacles  Scaurus,  that  "on  Numbers  "  with  the  highly- 
polished  Roman  banker  Acticus.  The  two  philosophico- 
hist>irical  essays  "  Laelius  or  concerning  Friendship," 
"  Cato  or  concerning  Old  Age,"  which  Cicero  wrote  prob- 
ably after  the  model  of  those  of  Varro,  may  give  us  some 
approximate  idea  of  Varro's  half  didactic,  half  narrative, 
treatment  of  these  subjects. 

The  Menippean  satire  was  handled  by  Varro  with  equal 
originality  of  form  and  contend  ;  the  bold  mix- 
Unippmi      ture  of  prose  and  verse  is  foreign  to  the  Gi-cek 
"''"^  original,  and  the  whole  intellectual  contents  are 

pervaded  by  Roman  idiosyncrasy — one  might  say,  by  a 
•avour  of  the  Saliine  soil.  These  satires  like  the  essays 
already  noticed  handle  some  moral  or  other  theme  adapted 
to  the  larger  public,  as  is  shown  by  the  several  titles—- 
Colvmnae  ffercalia,  irep!  A6^  ;  ECptv  yj  Aoiras  to  Ilu^ui, 
T«fK  Ttyafi.t}KOTtM ;  Ett  Modu*  Malulae.  Trtpl  Wi&ip;  "  Pot 
piapapat,  vifA  'EyKUfuaw."  The  plastic  dress,  which  ii 
this  cose  might  not  be  wanting,  is  of  course  but  seldom 
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borrowed  from  the  history  of  hia  native  country,  as  in  tht 
satire  Serranita,  Tttfu.  'Apxatptaiiay.  The  dog-world  of  ffio 
gi;ues  t>n  the  other  hand  plays,  as  might  be  expected,  i 
great  part;  wo  meet  with  the  Kwianap,  the  &.wopp^ittf_ 
the  'IinroKvun',  the  'YSpOKiW,  the  Kvfo&i&urKoXutov  and  0th 
ers  of  a  like  kind.  Mythology  is  also  laid  under  conttib» 
lion  for  comic  purposes ;  we  find  a  JPromtlheut  lA&er,  id 
Ajax  Stramenticiu»,  ft  Hercalti  Socraticus,  a  SnqrteuUxu 
who  had  spent  nut  merely  ten  but  fifteen  years  in  waude^ 
ings.  The  outline  of  the  dramatic  or  romantic  framework 
is  still  diiscoverable  from  the  fragments  in  some  pieces,  ststh 
as  the  Prometheus  Liber,  the  Sexageittt,  the  Maniu* ;  it 
appears  that  Varro  frequently,  perhaps  regularly,  narrated 
the  tale  as  his  own  experience ;  e.  g,  in  the  Maniut  the 
dramatis  peraonae  go  to  Varro  and  discourse  to  him  "  be- 
cause he  waa  known  to  them  as  a  bookmaker."  As  to  the 
poetical  value  of  this  dress  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
form  any  certain  judgment;  there  still  occur  in  our  fra^ 
ments  several  very  charuiiiig  sketches  full  of  wit  and  live- 
liness— thus  in  the  "  Prometheus  Liber  "  the  hero  after  the 
loosing  of  bis  chains  opens  a  manufactory  of  men,  in  whidi 
Goldshoe  the  rich  [Chri/sosandalos)  bespeaks  for  himself  ■ 
maiden,  of  milk  and  fmest  wax,  such  as  the  Milesian  beei 
gather  from  various  flowers,  a  maiden  without  bones  and 
sincwii,  without  skin  or  hair,  pure  and  polished,  slim, 
smooth,  tender,  charming.  The  life-breath  of  this  poetry 
is  polemics — not  so  much  the  political  warfare  of  party, 
such  OS  Lucilius  and  Catullus  pnictised,  but  the  general 
moral  anUigoiiism  of  the  stern  elderly  man  to  the  un- 
bridled and  perverse  youth,  of  the  scholar  living  in  the 
midst  of  bis  classius  to  the  loose  and  slovenly,  or  at  any 
liite  in  point  of  tendency  reprobate,  modem  poetry,*  of 
the  goiHl  buri,'e^s  of  the  ancient  type  to  the  new  Rome  in 

*  On  one  occasion  he  writes,  "  QuiiiliporiM  Clodii  foria  at  poematt 
tj't  ^irgariiUnnK  diets;  O  J'ortiint,  O  fnra  fortanal"  And  eli» 
wliere,  "  Cam  QaitUipiir  Olodim  tot  tomotdiat  line  vlla  fectrit  j/iuo, 
190  uniim  libellum  nun  '  edoUm  '  iii  ait  Bnnim  I  "  This  not  utberwiM 
hcovn  diidiug  muU  bsTs  been  in  all  prolj:ib[lit;  ■  wrvlcbed  imitatot  nf 
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which  the  Forum,  to  use  Varro's  langiMge,  wu  a  pigsty 
and  Nuttin,  ir  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  hb  city,  would 
see  no  longer  a  traca  of  his  wise  rogulatious.  In  the  non- 
stitutional  struggle  Varro  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  duty 
of  a  citizen ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in  such  partisan  agit» 
Hon—"  why,"  he  complains  on  one  occasion,  "do  ye  call 
me  from  my  pure  life  into  the  filth  of  yout  senate-house  1 '' 
ile  belonged  to  the  good  old  time,  when  the  talk  savoured 
of  onions  and  garlic,  but  tbe  heart  was  sound.  His  war- 
iare  against  the  hereditary  foea  of  the  genuine  Roman  spirit, 
the  Greek  philosophers,  was  only  a  single  aspect  of  thii 
old-fashioned  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  times  ;  but 
it  resulted  both  from  the  nature  of  the  Cynical  philosophy 
and  from  the  temperament  of  Varro,  that  the  Menippean 
lash  was  very  specially  plied  round  the  ears  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  put  theni  accordingly  into  proportional  alarm- 
it  was  not  withont  palpitation  that  the  plillosophic  scribes 
of  the  time  transmitted  to  the  "  severe  man  "  their  newly 
issued  treatises.  Philoaophizlng  is  verily  no  art.  With 
the  tenth  part  of  the  trouble  with  which  a  master  rears  hia 
■lave  to  be  a  professional  baker,  ho  trains  himself  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  no  doubt,  when  the  baker  and  the  philosopher 
both  oome  under  the  hammer,  the  artist  of  pastry  goes  off 
a  hundred  times  dearer  than  the  philosopher.  Singular 
people,  these  philosophers  I  One  enjoins  that  corpses  be 
Duried  in  honey — it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  hia 
desire  is  not  complied  with,  otherwise  where  would  any 
honey-wine' be  ledl  Another  thinks  that  men  grow  out 
of  thft  earth  like  cresses.  A  thii-d  has  invented  a  world- 
Terence,  as  those  words  mcaaticallT  lud  at  hia  door  "  0  /ortmia,  O 
fort  fmriiata  I "  are  round  occuning  in  a  Terentian  conied;. 

The  following  detcriplioa  of  hiinwlf  bj  a  poet  in  Tura'a  'Gwm 

Pafai  diieiptttvt  dieor,  fwiTO  u  fuit  Smti, 
Auiiw  iluManim  ;  Fampiltat  tiutor, 

■i%ht  apilj  parody  the  tntrodoction  of  LacTeliw  (p.  AM),  to  wham 
l^arro  m  a  decluwi  eneoij  of  tb>  Epicurean  sjitem  «mu)oI  have  ^MD 
nil  diipowd,  and  whom  be  dckt  qaote^ 
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burer  (Koruoropin^)  hy  whidi  the  earth  will  soma  daj  bi 

destroyed, 

Pottrenm,  twmo  otgrDtut  qiJttqttam  aonmiat 

Tma  JR/anduffl,  q'ood  nmi  afijuU  diml pMUetopMMt, 

II  is  ludicrous  to  observu  how  a  Long-beard — by  whic^ 
H  meant  an  etymologizing  Stoic — cautiously  weighs  everj 
word  in  goldsmiths'  scales ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  >ui 
passes  the  genuine  philosophers'  quarrel — a  Stoic  boxing 
match  far  excels  any  encounter  of  athletea.  In  the  satin 
Mareopolii,  vtpi  ip)pp,  when  Marcus  created  for  himself  ■ 
Cloud-Cuckoo- Ho  me  after  his  own  heart,  matters  fnred,  juit 
as  in  the  Attic  comedy,  well  with  the  peasant,  but  ill  with 
the  philosopher ;  the  CV/rr^&'-o-os-X^^fioros-Xoyos,  son  of 
Antipater  the  Stoic,  beats  in  the  skull  of  bis  opponent— 
evidently  the  philosophic  Dilemma — with  the  mattock. 

With  this  morally  polemic  tendency  and  this  talent  for 
embodying  it  in  caustic  and  picturesque  expression,  which, 
as  the  dress  of  dialogue  given  to  the  hooks  on  Husbandry 
written  in  his  eightieth  year  shows,  never  forsook  him 
down  to  extreme  old  age,  Varro  most  happily  combined 
an  incomparable  knowledge  of  the  national  manners  and 
language,  which  is  embodied  in  the  philological  writings  of 
his  old  age  after  the  manner  of  a  coramonp1ac(--book,  but 
dis]i1;i_v.s  itself  in  his  Satires  in  all  its  direct  fulness  and 
fresliuesa.  Varro  was  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  a  local  antiquarian,  who  from  the  personal  observation 
of  many  years  knew  his  nation  in  its  former  idiosyncrasy 
and  seclusion  as  well  as  in  its  modem  state  of  transition 
and  dispersion,  and  had  supplemented  and  deepened  his 
direct  knowledge  of  the  national  manners  and  national  Un- 
|uage  by  the  moat  comprehensive  investigation  of  histori- 
cal and  literary  archives.  His  partial  deficiency  in  rational 
judgment  and  learning — in  our  sense  of  the  words — waa 
compensated  for  by  his  clear  intuition  and  the  poetry  which 
lived  u'itliin  him.  He  sought  neither  after  antiquarian 
notices  nor  after  rare  antiquated  or  poetical  words;  bat 
he  was  himself  an  old  and  old-&shioned  man  and  ^moel 
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■  rustic,  the  classics  of  his  nation  were  his  rayouriln  anii 
liing'familiar  compflnions ;  how  oould  it  Ul  that  many 
deUuia  of  the  manniTs  of  his  forefathers  which  he  loved 
4bove  atl  and  especially  knew  should  be  narrated  in  hif 
writings,  and  that  his  discourse  should  nhound  with  pn> 
rerbial  Greek  and  Latin  phrases,  with  good  old  words  pro- 
wrred  in  the  Sabino  conversational  language,  with  rcmi- 
oiscences  of  Ennius,  Luoilius,  and  above  all  of  Pbutus  %  * 
We  should  not  judge  as  to  the  prose  style  of  these  aesthetio 
writings  of  Varru's  earlier  period  by  the  standard  of  his 
work  on  Language  written  In  his  old  age  and  probably  pub- 
lished in  an  unfinished  state,  in  which  certainly  the  clauses 
of  the  sentence  are  arranged  on  the  thread  of  the  relative 
like  thrushes  on  a  string ;  but  we  have  already  observed 
that  Varro  rejected  on  principle  the  effort  after  n  chaste 
style  and  Attic  periods  (p.  6T7),  and  his  aesthetic  essays, 
while  destitute  of  the  mean  bombast  and  the  spurious  tin* 
Bel  of  vulgarism,  were  yet  written  aft«r  an  unclassic  and 
even  slovenly  fashion,  in  seiiteiices  rather  directly  joined 
on  to  each  other  than  regularly  subdivided.  The  poetical 
pieces  inserted  on  the  other  hand  show  not  merely  that 
dieir  author  knew  how  to  mould  the  most  varied  measures 
with  as  much  mastery  as  any  of  the  fashionable  poets,  but 
that  he  had  a  right  to  include  himself  among  those  to  whom 
B  god  has  granted  the  gift  of  "  banishing  cares  from  the 
htuut  by  song  and  sacred  poesy."  f     The  sketches  of  Varro 

■  Be  bioueir  oDoe  aptlj  aayg,  [litt  hn  hod  no  fpecial  foniliieM  toi 
■ntlqiuUd  ■onU,  but  frequeiitlf  used  them,  uid  th&t  he  wu  jerj  food 
of  poetical  Konls,  but  did  not  use  tbem. 

f  The  rollowinj;  deuriptian  ia  taken  from  the  Mareivor  ('  SltT*  td 

Repenle  nociv  eireiier  meridiem 
Cum  pietm  atr  fervidit  latt  igiMim 
Cadi  ehortan  attricm  otlenderel, 
Ifuta  aqKoii,  frigido  velo  tenu 
Cadi  eOBtmat  aitreai  luMiKurani, 
Aquam  vommtet  ■.nuram  morlalibat, 
VfUipit  fri  lido  u  ab  axe  tmperwHt, 
nrtKtlici  tepteiUri«mm  JUiU 
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no  more  created  a  school  thui  the  didaotio  poem  of  Liicr» 
*AuK ;  to  the  more  general  causes  which  prevented  this  then 
rails  (o  be  added  their  thoroughly  indiTidual  stnmp,  wbici 
WHS  inseparable  from  tiie  great«r  a^,  rroin  the  nistidty, 
atid  even  fi^oin  the  peculiar  learning  of  their  author.  But 
tilt)  grace  and  humour  of  the  Menippean  satires  above  sl^ 
■vhich  seem  to  have  been  in  number  and  importanoe  (u 
superior  to  Varro's  graver  works,  captivated  his  co&tem- 
poraries  as  well  as  those  in  after  times  who  had  anj  reliA 
for  originality  and  national  spirit ;  and  even  we,  who  an 
no  longer  permitteij  to  ri^ad  them,  may  still  from  the  fr^ 
meiits  preserved  (]>s:?ern  in  some  measure  thnt  the  writer 
"  knew  how  to  laugh  and  bow  to  jest  in  moderation." 
And  as  the  last  breath  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  old  bur- 
gess-times ere  it  departed,  aa  the  Intest  fresh  growth  whicl] 
the  national  Latin  poetry  put  forth,  the  Satirea  of  Varra 
deserved  that  the  puet  in  his  poetical  testament  should  cotfr 
mend  these  his  Menippean  children  to  every  one  "  who  had 

Seaim  ferenttt  tegtdat,  raoio*,  tfru*. 
At  not  ciuJud^  naufragi^  ut  oiermia* 
Quar-um  bipennu  fulminU  plumai  v^ar 
Ftmnit,  all*  mattii  •»  Urrata  eteiiKmiM, 

Id  the  'Artptrtinkii  we  Sad  the  lines: 

I/on  jit  Iheuiitrit,  nan  auro  pMAt'  coMani  .- 

Penarwn  monta,  lum  alria  (Uvili'  Cratii, 

But  tbe  poet  wu  Buccesaful  kIwi  la  a  Dghcer  rdn.     In  lb«  Al 
ModM  Matulae  tbere  stood  die  following  el^ont  oammendBdan  M 

'  Vino  niiii  itumndivM  faufUain  bibit. 

Hot  at^rittidinem  nd  mtdrndam  inveiunait. 
Hoc  Ailarilalii  duiet  MmJnoriun), 
Hoe  amiinel  eoarpilum  eoniriiHii. 

And  hi  the  Kmriumpirj)  the  waaderer  retnniiiiK  hoow  Ihna  m 
•Indee  bis  address  to  tba  aailois : — 

Ditit  habtna*  anfmiu  InW, 
J)nm  nof  rmrm  jfamtnc  Rufe 
Siiavtm  ad  patriam  perdaetl. 
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at  heart  tha  prosperity  of  Rome  and  of  Latium  ; "  and  they 
accordingly  retain  an  bonourubli^  pince  in  the  literature  a* 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  people.* 

*  The  sketchea  of  Turo  h&Ts  so  uncommon  hietorical  and  erei 
MMttcal  idgntflomce,  luid  are  ^t,  In  conaequeoce  of  the  fragmentarr 
Jiape  ill  n'tieh  infarmatiDii  regarding  tbem  hai  Tcnched  us,  knovn  ki 
•D  fev  and  bo  irkMine  to  study,  that  we  maj  be  allowed  to  give  in  Out 
fimen  a  rMUDvS  of  aome  of  them  with  the  few  reMnraCioni  indtapeaaatds 
Ibr  making  them  readable. 

The  sadra  Matmt  (Eari^  Up  !)  describee  llie  icanRgemcnt  of  a  rural 
faoosehold.  "Uanlui  lummons  hir  people  to  lue  with  the  bud,  and  In 
person  coudneU  tfaem  to  tbo  scene  or  tbeir  Inbouts.  Tbe  foutha  maka 
Uietr  own  beil,  which  labour  rendera  aofl  to  them,  and  mipplj  (hem* 
aelTM  with  wacerpot  and  lamp.  Their  driok  ie  (he  clear  fresh  spring, 
their  fare  bread,  and  onions  as  a  relish.  Everything  prospers  in  house 
and  Beld.  The  hooae  ia  do  work  of  art ;  but  an  arcliitrct  might  Icam 
■jnimetrj  tima  it.  Care  is  taken  of  the  field,  that  It  shall  not  be  loft 
dliorderlj  and  waste,  or  go  to  ruin  through  Blovenlinesa  and  aeglecl ; 
in  return  the  gratehil  Ceres  wards  off  damage  from  the  produce,  that 
the  high-piled  aheaves  may  gladden  the  heart  of  Ihi;  husbandman. 
Here  hospitality  still  holds  good ;  every  one  who  baa  but  imbibed 
mother's  milk  is  welcome.  The  brend.pautry  and  wiiie.Tat  and  the 
store  of  aausagn  on  the  rafters,  lock  unit  key  nre  oC  the  service  of  (ho 
traveller,  and  piles  of  food  arc  set  before  him  ;  contented  slts  the  sated 
g;neat,  looking  ndther  before  nor  behind,  dodng  by  the  hearth  !n  the 
kitchen.  The  warmest  double-wool  sheep-skin  is  spread  as  a  couch  for 
him.  Here  people  still  as  good  burgesses  obey  the  righteous  law,  wbicli 
neither  out  of  envy  injures  tbe  innocent,  nor  out  of  favour  parilons  tha 
fuilty.  Here  they  speak  no  evil  against  their  nciglihouti.  Here  they 
trespass  not  with  their  feet  on  the  sacred  hearth,  tjut  lionour  the  gods 
with  devotion  and  with  sacrifices,  throw  to  the  familiar  spirit  his  little 
hit  of  fiesh  into  his  appointed  little  dish,  and  when  the  master  of  the 
hobsebold  dies,  accompany  the  bier  with  tlie  same  prajer  with  which 
those  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandfather  were  borne  fiirth," 

In  another  satire  there  appears  a  "  Teacher  of  liie  Old  "  'JCiparr^to 
MiTKaAai),  of  whom  the  degenerate  age  seems  b>  stand  more  urgnnlly 
m  need  tliac  of  the  Icscher  of  yoBtb,  and  he  explains  how  "  nnc« 
everything  in  Rome  was  cheats  and  ploos,"  and  now  all  things  arc  so 
entirely  changed.  "  Do  ray  eyes  deceive  me,  or  do  I  see  slaveu  In  armi 
against  their  masters? — Formerly  every  one  who  did  not  preteol  him< 
self  for  tbe  levy,  was  sold  on  the  part  of  the  atote  into  slavery  abroad ; 
DOW  the  censor  who  allows  cowardice  and  everything  to  pass  Is  called 
[by  the  aristocracy  iL  SM,  iii,  389,  iv.  10  ,  B4I]  a  great  ciUxcn,  an4 
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The  critical   writing  of  history,  after   tJte    manner  r 

which  the  Attic  authors  wrote  the  national  Ua 

n'^^^iL     '^''y  '"^  their  classic  period  and  in  which  Poly 

liius  wrote  the  history  of  the  world,  was  nev« 

wnia  praiae  twcsu«e  he  doet  not  «««k  to  nuke  bim«ir  a  name  bj  w 
Dojing  bis  fL'Uow-citiWDiL— Formerlr  the  Booiid  butbuidniui  hid  bii 
beaul  sbsTeii  once  erer;  week  ;  now  the  rural  aliTe  caiuiot  hate  il  £m 
eoQugh. — Fonaerl;  one  saw  on  the  estates  a  corn-granarj,  which  held 
ten  hurveeCa,  spacious  celhirs  for  the  wine- vats  and  cornsponding  win» 
prefiaea ;  now  tbe  master  keeps  flocks  of  peacocks,  and  causes  his  doon 
to  be  iaUid  with  African  cipreaa-wood. — Formeiif  the  mauvn  luined 
tbe  spuidle  with  the  hand  anil  kept  at  [he  aame  lime  the  pot  en  Iht 
hearth  in  her  ejc,  that  the  pottage  might  not  be  unged;  now,"iiii 
said  in  another  satire,  "  the  daughter  bega  her  father  for  a  poood  of 
precious  Rtonea,  aud  the  wife  her  husband  for  a  bushel  of  p«*rb. — 
Formerlj  a  Dcwlj-married  hustiand  was  eilent  and  Insbful ;  now  Ifae 
wife  aurrendera  herself  to  the  first  coachman  that  coniea.^Formerif 
Die  bleaaing  of  children  was  woman's  pride ;  now  if  tier  husband  de- 
^rea  for  tumself  children,  ahe  replies :  Koowest  thou  not  what  Eaniai 

Ter  lub  armii  malim  rilam  amtrt 
Quam  temtl  modo  parerc. — 

Vormerljr  the  wife  was  quite  content,  wlieii  the  husband  once  or  twice 
in  the  jear  gave  her  a  trip  in  the  uucusbiuiied  waggon ;  "  now,  be  uuuU 
add  (comp.  Cicero  Pio  ilU.  -il,  55),  t)ie  wife  sulka  if  her  liusband  got* 
to  his  country  estate  without  her,  and  the  travelling  lady  ia  attended  to 
the  villa  b;  the  faahioaable  host  of  Greek  meniala  and  the  clioir. — In  ■ 
treatise  of  a  graver  kiiiil,  "  Catus  or  llie  Training  of  Children,"  Tano 
not  only  iustruets  the  friend  who  had  asked  him  fur  advice  on  thai 
jKiint,  r^aiding  tbe  gods  who  were  according  to  old  usage  to  be  sacri- 
liced  to  fur  the  children's  neUan:,  but,  referring  to  the  more  jnduaoia 
uiode  ol  reurmg  children  amang  the  Persians  and  to  hia  onii  strict)! 
spent  youth,  he  warna  ngninnt  over-feeding  and  ovcr-eleepiog,  against 
sweet  bread  and  fine  fare — the  whelps,  the  old  man  thinks,  arc  now  fed 
more  judiciously  than  the  children — and  likewise  against  the  enchan 
IresHra'  cliarma  and  hieiuinga,  which  in  cast-t  of  sickness  ao  often  takt 
the  place  of  consulting  the  plij^sicmii.  lie  advices  to  lieep  tlic  girix  tt 
embrwdary,  that  tbey  may  afterwards  understand  how  to  judge  prop- 
erly of  emliroidured  and  tciitilc  work,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  put  off 
the  c^iicl'ti  dress  loo  early  ;  he  warns  apiinet  carryiii)f  lioys  to  the  gladi- 
alorial  g^tmes,  in  which  the  heart  is  early  hardened  and  cruelty  Ivamrd. 
—In  the  "  Man  of  Siity  Yeiirs  "  Tarro  appeara  as  a  Roman  Eplmeiudca 
whc  had  fallen  asleep  when  a  bay  of  lea  and  awoke  again  after  half  ■ 
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properly  developed  in  Rome.     Even  in  the  Reld  most  aA&^ 
led  for  it — the  representation  of  contemporary  and  of  re- 
cently past  eTunts — there  was  nothing,  on  the  whole,  bul 
more  or  less  inadequate  attempts ;  in  the  epoch  especially 
from  SiiUa  to  Coes&r  the  not  very  important  contributions 
which  the  previous  epoch  bad  to  show  in  this  field — thr 
Uboura  of  Anti  pater  and  Asellius — were  barely  even  equal- 
led.    The  only  work  of  note  belonging  to  this 
field,  which  arose  in  the  present  epoch,  was  the 
history  of  the  Social  and  Civil  Wars  by  Lucius  Corneliiia 
Sisenna  (praetor  in  67({).     Those  who  had  read 
it  testify  that  it  &r  excelled  in  liveliness  and 
readablenesii  the  old  dry  chronicles,  but  was  written  withal 
in  a  style  thoroughly  impure  and  even  degenerating  into 
puerility  ;  as  indeed  the  few  remaining  fragments  exhibit 
•  paltry  painting  in  detail  of  the  horrible,*  uud  a  number 

ccuto^.  He  ia  utooiahcd  (o  End  instead  of  hia  imootlt«horn  hoj"! 
bead  ut  old  bald  pate  with  an  <igl;  bdouc  and  earngc  bristlea  like  a 
bedgebogi  but  be  U  Mill  more  wionighed  at  the  cLiungG  in  Rome^ 
Lucrine  Djatere,  rurmerlj  a  wedding  dish,  are  now  evcrj'-day  iare ;  for 
which,  accortlingly,  the  bunknipt  gluctou  eilently  prepares  the  iacea. 
diarf  torch.  White  rurmcrly  the  futhcr  disposed  of  his  boj,  now  tho 
disposal  is  truisrerred  to  Ihe  latter:  he  disp<ise9,  forseelh,  nf  his  bther 
b7  poison.  Tbe  comitium  Imd  become  iitt  exehaiige,  the  eiiminal  trial 
a  mine  of  gold  for  the  jurjiueu.  Ko  law  i^  anj'  longer  obeyed  eava 
oalj  tliis  one,  (bat  notbiog  is  giTen  for  nothing.  All  TJituca  hare  toii- 
ialied ;  in  their  stead  (be  anakened  mim  is  wiluted  b>  the  impietj, 
perfidj,  lewdness  of  (he  new  denizens.  "  Alas  fur  thee,  Harcua,  witb 
■Qch  a  sleep  and  such  an  awakening  I " — The  ekctili  resembles  Ibo 
dminarian  epoch,  shortly  after  wliicli  {ahoul  697)  >he  old 
man  must  lisve  written  it,  and  tbei'e  lay  a  truth  in  the 
trittet  torn  at  tlic  dose ;  where  Uarcu^  properly  reprovd  Tor  his  uo. 
Maaooablc  accusations  and  antiquaiiau  roiiiitiisoencee,  is — with  a  inoeli 
•pplicaUon  of  u  primitive  Rorann  custoru — dragged  as  an  useless  old 
nan  to  the  bridge  and  tlirown  into  the  1'iber.  Tberc  wu«  certainly  c: 
longer  toooi  Tor  such  men  in  Konic. 

"  "^e  innocent,"  so  ran  a  ppet-ch,  "  ih.ou  draggest  forth,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  and  on  ihc  high  margin  or  the  river's  bank  in  tin 
diwn  of  the  momiag  "  [thou  caiuesl  them  lo  be  slaiighiered].  Seven 
•ucb  phrases,  that  might  be  inserted  without  difBcolt;  in  a  oommoa 
plare  noTel,  ooonr. 
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of  words  newly  cuiued  or  derived  from  Uk  language  d 
ouuversation.  When  it  is  added  ttut  the  author's  main 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  only  Greek  historian  bniiliar  toUia 
was  CliUrchus,  the  a*  ithor  of  a  biography  of  Alexaoder  Ut 
nrt'Ht  oscillating  between  history  and  fiction  in  the  nuaoa 
of  the  semi-roinanoe  which  bears  the  name  of  Curaoi,*! 
sbull  not  hesitate  to  recognize  in  Sisenna's  celebrated  b 
b  rical  work,  not  a  product  oi  genuine  historical  critieiitn 
and  art,  but  the  first  Roman  eeeay  in  that  hybrid  mixtun 
of  history  and  romance  so  much  a  &vourit«  witii  tU 
Greeks,  which  desires  to  make  the  groundwork  of  Euli 
lile-like  and  interesting  by  means  of  fictitious  details  sad 
thereby  makes  it  insipid  and  untrue  ;  and  it  will  no  lon^ 
excite  surprise  that  we  meet  with  the  same  Sisetma  as  trai» 
hitor  of  Greek  fashionable  romances  (p.  704). 

Thai  the  prospect  should  be  still  more  lamentable  in  di 
field  of  the  general  annals  of  the  city  and  e»M 
tta^it,"'  of  the  world,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  thecMt 
The  increasing  activity  of  antiquarian  researchifr 
ducedtheexpcetatiiin  that  the  current  narrative  would  Iw  w» 
tified  from  documents  and  other  trustworthy  sources;  but  thii 
hope  was  not  fulfilled.  The  more  and  the  deeper  men  ia 
vestigated,  the  more  cleiirly  it  became  apparent  what  a  tad 
it  was  to  write  a  critical  history  of  Rome.  The  di£Eicn)tia 
even,  which  opposed  themselves  to  investigation  and  nam 
tion,  were  immense;  but  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  wen 
not  those  of  a  literary  kind.  The  convcurionnl  early  hirtorj 
of  Rome,  as  It  had  now  been  narrated  and  believed  forM 
least  ten  generations  (i.  500),  was  most  intimately  mixed  of 
with  the  civil  life  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  in  any  thorougk 
va<\  honest  inquiry  not  only  had  details  to  be  modifi«d  bo? 
an.!  ther^,  liut  the  whole  building  had  *o  ')e  overturned  a 
iniicli  jis  the  Fmnconian  primitive  history  of  king  Pharatnnii 
or  die  British  of  king  Arthur.  An  inquirer  of  conservatiit 
views,  such  M  was  Varro  for  instance,  could  have  no  mA 
to  put  Ills  hand  to  such  a  work;  and  if  a  daring  freethintcf 
had  uiidi-rtaltBn  it,  an  out«ry  would  have  been  raised  byai 
good  citizens  against  this  worst  of  all  revolutionaries,  vk 
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was  preparing  to  deprive  the  constitutional  party  even  ol 
tliBir  past.  Thus  philologiciU  and  antiquarian  research  d» 
terred  from  tbe  writing  of  history  rather  than  couduced 
towards  it,  Varro  and  the  more  sagacious  men  in  general 
evideiitly  gave  up  the  task  of  annals  as  hopeless;  at  the 
must  they  arranged,  as  did  Titus  Pomponiua  Atticus,  the 
oAioinf  and  gentile  lists  in  unpretending  tabular  shape — a 
«ork  !>y  which  the  synchronistic  Graeco-Roman  chronology 
was  finally  brought  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  oonven- 
tiooally  fixed  for  posterity.  But  the  manufacture  of  city- 
obroniolea  of  eourae  did  not  suspend  its  activity ;  it  con- 
tinued  to  supply  its  contributions  both  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  great  library  written  by  ennui  for  ennui,  while  the 
makers  of  the  books,  in  part  already  iteedmen,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  at  all  about  research  properly  so  called. 
Such  of  these  writings  as  are  nodoed — not  one  of  them  ia 
preserved — seem  t«  have  becai  not  only  of  a  wholly  seo- 
ondary  character,  but  in  great  part  even  pervaded  by  in- 
tereitod  falsification.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicle  of  Quintus 
Claudius  QuadrigariuB  (about  676?)  was  written 
in  an  oM-£ishioned  but  good  style,  and  studied 
at  least  a  commendable  brevity  in  the  representation  of  the 
febulous  period.  Gaius  Liuiuius  Macer  (  +  as 
late  praetiT  in  686),  father  of  the  poet  Calvus 
(p.  702)  and  a  zealous  democrat,  laid  claim  more  than 
any  other  chronicler  to  documentnry  research  and  criticism, 
but  bis  libri  iinlei  and  other  matters  peculiar  to  him  are 
in  the  highest  degree  suspicious,  and  an  interpolation  of 
the  whole  annals  for  purposes  of  a  democratic  character — 
•D  interpolation  of  a  very  extensive  kind,  and  which  has 
paaxed  over  in  part  to  the  latter  annalists — is  probably 
traocable  to  him.  Lastly,  Valerius  Antios  ex- 
££^  celled  all  his  predecessors  in  prolixity  ns  well  as 
in  puerile  story-telling.  The  falsification  of 
kumbers  was  hero  systematically  carried  out  down  even  to 
oontempomry  history,  and  the  primitive  history  of  Rome 
was  elalxirated  once  more  from  one  form  of  insipidity  to 
another;  for  instance  the  narrative  of  tke  way  in  which  the 
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;vise  Numa  according  to  the  instructions  of  tlw  nyropk 
£geri;i  caught  the  gods  Faunas  and  Picus  with  wine,  and  llw 
beautiful  conversation  thereupon  held  bif  the  same  Numt 
with  the  god  Jupiter,  cannot  be  too  urgently  recotomeodcd 
to  all  worshippers  of  the  so-called  legendary  history  of  Roa4 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  believe  these  things— of 
course,  in  substance.  It  would  have  been  a  marvel  if  tin 
Greek  novel-writers  of  this  period  had  allowed  such  iiiU» 
tials,  made  as  if  for  their  use,  to  escape  them.  In  &ct  there 
were  not  wanting  Greek  literati,  who  worked  up  the  Rumn 
history  into  romances;  such  a  oompoaition,  for  instane«| 
was  the  Five  Books  "Concerning  Rome"  of  the  Alexander 
Polyhislor  already  mentioned  among  the  Greek  literati  lir. 
ing  in  Rome  (p.  683),  a  preposterous  mixture  of  vapid  hi*- 
turlcal  tradition  and  trivial,  principally  erotic,  fiction.  He, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  took  the  first  steps  towards  filling  up 
the  five  hundred  years,  which  were  wanting  to  bring  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  the  origin  of  Rome  into  the  chronic 
lexical  connection  required  by  the  tables  on  either  side,  with 
one  of  those  lists  of  kings  without  achievements  which  wera 
unhappily  familiar  to  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  chroniclers; 
for,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  he  that  lannched  into  the  world 
the  kings  Aventinus  and  Til>erinu8  and  the  Alban  gen*  of 
the  Silvii,  whom  the  following  times  aocordingly  did  not 
neglect  to  furnish  in  detail  with  name,  period  of  reigning 
end,  for  the  sake  of  greater  deliniteness,  also  a  portraiL 

Thus  from  various  sides  the  historical  romanoe  of  tba 
Greeks  finds  its  way  into  Roman  historiography  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  not  the  least  portion  of  what  w« 
are  accustomed  now-»>iays  to  call  tradition  of  the  Ronua 
primitive  times  proceeds  from  sources  of  the  stamp  of 
Ainodis  of  Gaul  and  the  chivalrous  romances  of  Fouqu^ 
an  edifying  consideration,  which  may  be  commended  to 
those  who  have  a  relish  for  the  humour  of  history  and  who 
Know  how  to  appreciate  the  comical  aspect  of  the  piety  still 
dierished  in  certain  drcles  of  the  nineteenth  century  tot 
kingNuma. 

A  novelty  in  the  Roman  literature  of  this  period  is  tht 
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UnivsrMi        appearance  of  universal  history  or,  to  speak  more 
W"*«y'  correctly,  of  Roman  and  Greek  history  conjoined, 

Nepos  alongside  of  the  native  annals.     Cornelius  Nepot 

iofr-90.  (c.  650 — c,  725)  first  supplied  an  universal  chron- 

icle (published  before  700)  and  a  general  colleo* 
tion  of  biographies — arranged  according  to  certain  categories 
—of  Romans  and  Greeks  distinguished  in  politics  oi  litera- 
ture  or  of  men  at  any  rate  who  exercised  influence  bn  tho 
Roman  or  Greek  history.  These  works  are  of  a  kindred 
nature  with  the  universal  histories  which  the  Greeks  had  for 
a  considerable  time  been  composing ;  and  these  very  Greek 
world-chronicles,  such  as  that  of  Kastor  son-in-law  of  the 
Galatian  king  Deiotarus,  concluded  in  698,  now 
began  to  include  in  their  range  the  Roman  his- 
tory which  previously  they  had  neglected.  These  works 
certainly  attempted,  just  like  Poly bi us,  to  substitute  the 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  world  for  the  more  local  one ; 
but  that  which  in  Polybius  was  the  result  of  a  grand  and 
clear  conception  and  deep  historical  feeling  was  in  these 
chronicles  rather  the  product  of  the  practical  exigencies  of 
school  and  self-instruction.  These  general  chronicles,  trea- 
tises for  scholastic  instruction  or  manuals  for  reference,  and 
the  whole  literature  therewith  connected  which  subsequently 
became  very  copious  in  the  Latin  language  also,  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  artistic  historical  composition ; 
and  Nepos  himself  in  particular  was  a  mere  compiler  dis* 
tinguished  neither  by  spirit  nor  even  by  symmetrical  plan. 

The  historiography  of  this  period  is  certainly  remarkable 
and  in  a  high  degree  characteristic,  but  it  is  as  far  from 
pleasing  as  the  age  itself.  The  interpenetration  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  is  in  no  field  so  clearly  apparent  as  in 
that  of  history;  here  the  respective  literatures  becoino 
earliest  equalized  in  matter  and  form,  and  the  conception  of 
Helleno-Italic  history  as  annuity,  in  which  Polybius  was  so 
fiu*  in  advance  of  his  age,  M'as  now  learned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  boys  at  school.  But  while  the  Mediterranean  state 
had  found  a  historian  before  it  had  become  con^rcious  of  its 
own    existence,   row,   when   that   consciousness   had    been 


attain*^,  there  did  nut  ai'ise  vithcr  among  the  Greeka  <■ 
among  the  liomatis  any  man  who  was  able  to  give  to  i| 
adequaU  expression.  "  There  la  nc  }uch  diing,"  says  Qecte 
"as  Rumar.  historical  nompositioi. ; "  and,  so  fiir  as  we  cat 
judge,  this  is  do  more  than  the  simple  truth.  The  mai.  J 
research  turns  away  from  writing  history,  the  writer  of  lu*- 
>4iry  turns  away  from  research)  historical  literature  onl 
istes  Between  the  achoolbook  and  the  romance.  All  tha 
apeoies  of  pure  art— epos,  drama,  lyric  poetry,  history — in 
worthless  in  this  worthless  world ;  but  in  no  spe«aea  i>  thi 
intellectual  decay  of  the  Ciceronian  age  reflected  with  bo  t» 
rible  a  clearness  as  in  its  historiography. 

The  minor  historical  literature  of  this  period  displays  oa 
the  other  hand,  amidst  many   insifiaificant  sad 
»ntaidi«y       forgotten  productions,  one  treaUse  of  the  fint 
^^^'       rank — the   Memoirs  of  Caesar,   or    rather  tht 
Military  Report  of  the  democratio  general  to  the 
B^l^''  people  from  whom  he  had  received  his  commit 

sion.     The  most  finished  section,  and  that  whi<i 
alone  was  published  by  the  author  himself,  describing  tba 
Celtic  campaigns  down  to  702,  is  evidently  de- 
signed to  justify  as  well  as  possible  before  iht 
public  the  formally  unconstitutional  enterprise  of  Caesar  ia 
cunqiiering  a  great  country  and  constantly  increasing  hb 
army  for  that  object  without  instructions  irom  the  competent 
authority  ;  it  was  written  and  given  forth  in  708, 
when  the  storm   broke  out  against    Caesar  in 
Rome   and   he  was   summoned   to  dismiss  hia  army  and 
answer  fur  his  conduct.*     The  author  of  this  vindicatiui 

■  That  the  treatise  on  the  G&llio  wttr  wis  published  all  at  onoa,  tm 
been  long  oonjectured  ;  Ihu  distinct  proof  that  it  was  10,18  TumifM 
hf  tbe  mention  uF  the  cquBlizutioa  of  tlie  Boil  and  tha  Haedoi  tinti] 
01  the  first  back  (c.  28^  wherem  tbe  Boii  sdll  appeu  in  tbe  serenlk 
{e.  10)  as  IribDtiry  Bubjecti  of  tlie  Huedui,  and  eridently  onljobtuKd 
«qual  ri);htB  witb  tli^r  Jormor  iuaai«ra  011  Recount  of  ibeir  conduct  nrf 
that  ot  tbe  lluedui  in  the  war  aguaat  Vetclagetorix.  On  tbe  <Mbs 
naitd  ui;  one  wl.o  uttciiLiTely  folloira  tbe  binary  of  tha  time  will  tat 
la  the  expression  as  to  (be  MUoniim  crisis  (vii.  6)  a  proof  tlut  th« 
treadM  nes  publiahed  before  tbaotitbrcak  of  thedrilwar;  nolbaeaHl 
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ivribes,  as  he  h  mself  says,  entirely  as  an  officer  and  cui'^ 
FaUy  avoids  extending  his  military  report  to  the  hazardoui 
departments  of  political  organizuCion  and  administration. 
His  incidental  and  partisan  treatise  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
military  report  is  itself  a  piece  of  history  like  the  bulletins 
of  Napoleon,  but  it  is  not,  and  was  not  intended  tu  be,  an 
historical  work  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  the  objective 
fuiin  which  the  narrative  assumes  is  that  of  the  magistrate, 
not  that  of  the  historian.  But  in  this  modest  character  the 
work  is  masterly  and  finished,  more  than  any  other  in  all 
Boman  literature.  The  narfrative  is  always  terse  and  never 
scanty,  always  simple  and  never  careless,  always  of  trans- 
parent vividness  and  never  strained  or  affected.  The  lan- 
guage is  completely  pure  from  archaisms  and  from  vulgar- 
isms— the  type  of  the  modern  urhanilat.  In  the  Books 
concerning  the  Civil  War  we  seem  to  fuel  that  the  author 
had  desired  to  avoid  war  and  oould  not  avoid  It,  and  perhaps 
also  that  in  Caesar's  soul,  as  in  every  other,  the  period  of 
hope  was  purer  and  fresher  than  that  of  fulfilment ;  but 
over  the  treatise  on  the  Gallic  war  there  is  diffused  a  bright 
serenity,  a  simple  I'harm,  which  are  no  less  unique  in  litera- 
ture than  Caesar  is  in  history. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  were  the  letters  interchanged  be- 
tween the  statesmen  and  literati  of  this  period, 
J^SdioLi       which  were  carefully  collected  and  published  in 
the  following  epoch  ;  such  as  the  correspondence 

Pompcios  is  there  praised,  but  bccauau  Cscaar  ttivre  approved  the  ex- 
ceptional Isws  of  702  (p.  391).  Tbis  he  might  and  could  not  but  do,  lo 
long  as  he  soagbtta  briug  iibouta  peaceful  accommodation  nitbPumpo- 
ins  (p.  Ait),  but  not  oficp  the  rupture,  wbcn  he  reversed  tlie  condem. 
DBlloDt  that  took  place  on  Cbe  btsU  of  Iboso  lans  injurious  for  him 

(p.  G4S).     Accordingly  the  puhlicatioii  of  this  trcaUse  has 

been  quile  rightly  placed  ill '08.  • 
The  tendency  of  tbe  oork  wv  diaceio  mont  distinctly  In  the  con- 
ttaat,  often — most  decidedly,  doabtli's^',  in  the  ca.-ie  of  tbe  Aquiiaiiiui 
eipedition  iii.  II — not  success ful,  jiitiiiGcatinn  of  every  single  act  of 
war  as  a  defensive  meaeorG  which  the  state  of  things  bad  roidere'l  iu- 
•ritable.  Thjit  tbe  advenaries  of  Caesar  eeuqiir^ d  his  attacks  on  th« 
Oeiti  md  Oermang  abOTe  all  zt  uuproTokeil,  is  w^U  knunu  (SaetoiL 
Catt.  84V 
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of  Caetwr  himself,  urCiot-TO,  Citlvus  ntid  others.  They  cw 
BtJll  less  be  Includud  among  strictlj  literary  performuioes; 
liut  this  literature  of  correspoadcDCe  waa  a  rich  store-ltoiui 
fur  historical  as  fur  all  other  research,  and  the  moat  &iUifiil 
mirror  of  an  epoch  in  which  so  much  of  the  worth  of  pM 
timua  and  so  much  spirit,  clbvemesii,  and  talent  were  evapon 
ted  and  dissipated  in  trifling, 

A  journiiliat  literature  in  the  modem  sense  waa  neT« 
formed  in  Rome ;  literary  warfare  continued  to  be  conliiied 
to  the  writing  of  pamphlets  and,  along  with  this,  to  the  cus- 
toiri  generally  diffused  at  that  time  of  annotating  the  notices 
destined  for  the  public  in  places  of  resort  with  the  pencil  oi 
thi'  pen.  On  the  other  hand  subordinate  persons  were  era- 
ployed  to  note  down  the  events  of  the  day  and  news  of  tlui 
oity  for  the  absent  men  of  quality  ;  and  Oiesar  as  etirly  *■ 
his  first  consulship  took  fitting  measures  for  the  immediate 
puLiiration  of  un  extract  of  the  trimaactions  of  the  senate^ 
From  the  private  journals  of  those  Roman  penny-^-linen 

imd  those  official  current  reports  there  arose  ■ 
■hMt"  ^^^^  **''  news-sheet  for  the  capital  {acta  diurna), 

in  which  the  ermimi  of  the  business  discussed 
before  the  people  and  in  the  senate,  and  births,  deaths,  and 
such  like  were  recorded.  This  became  a  not  unimportant 
source  for  history,  but  remained  without  proper  political  aa 
without  literary  significance. 

To  BLibsidiury  historical  literature  belongs  of  right  also 

the  composition  of  orations.     The  speech  whether 

BpwHlm.  .  '^,  .    .     .      .,  .  , 

wiilten  down  or  not,  is  in  its  nature  ephemeral 
and  does  not  Itelong  to  literature;  but  it  may,  like  the  ro 
port  and  the  letter,  and  indeed  still  more  rciiMily  than  these, 
come  to  be  included,  through  the  signitieancc  nf  the  motnent 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  from  which  it  springs,  among  the 
permanent  treasurcK  of  the  national  literature.  Thus  in 
Rime  the  records  of  orations  of  a  political  tenor  di-livered 
before  the  burgesses  or  the  jurymen  had  for  long  played  a 
great  part  in  public  life;  and  niit  only  so,  but  the  spccchei 
of  Gains  Gracchus  in  pariieulur  were  justly  reckoned  among 
Ihe  classical  Homan  writings.     But  In  this  epoch  a  singulfr 
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^j^^jjj^^^      change  occurred  od  bU  hands,    tlie  oompoBitior 
g*^*!  of  politJoal  apeechei  was  on  the  decline  like  pi> 

litical  speaking  iUel£  The  politicul  speech  ir 
Rome,  as  generally  in  the  ancient  politics,  reached  its  c«I- 
ininating  point  in  the  diacusaions  before  the  burgesees ;  there 
the  orator  was  not  fettered,  as  in  the  senate,  by  corponite 
coustderations  and  burdensome  forms,  nor,as  in  thejudicial 
addresses,  by  the  interests — in  themselves  foreign  to  politic* 
■^^  the  aocusatioa  and  defence;  there  alone  his  heart 
swelled  proudly  beinre  the  whole  great  and  mighty  Romiin 
people  hanging  on  his  lips.  But  all  thia  waa  now  gone. 
Not  as  though  there  was  any  lack  of  orators  or  of  the  pub> 
liahing  of  speeches  dtilivtsred  before  the  burgesses;  on  the 
contrary  political  authorship  only  now  waxed  copious,  and 
it  began  to  become  a  standing  complaint  at  table  that  the 
host  incommoded  his  guests  by  reading  before  them  his  latest 
orations.  Publius  Clodius  had  bis  speeches  to  the  people 
issued  as  pamphlets,  just  like  Gaius  Gracchus;  but  two  men 
may  do  the  same  thing  without  producing  the  same  effect. 
The  more  important  leaders  even  of  the  opposition,  especially 
Caesar  himself,  did  not  often  address  the  burgesses,  and  no 
longer  published  the  speeches  which  they  delivered;  indeed 
they  partly  sought  for  their  political  fugitive  writings  aa> 
other  form  than  the  traditional  ono  of  eonlionea,  in  which 
respect  more  espeually  the  writings  praising  and  tonsuring 
Catw  (p.  552)  are  remarkable.  This  is  easily  explained. 
Gains  Gracchus  hod  addressed  the  burgesses ;  now  men  ad- 
dressed the  populace;  and  as  the  audience,  so  was  the  speech. 
No  wonder  that  the  reputable  political  author  shunned  a 
dress  which  implied  that  he  had  directed  his  words  to  the 
crowd  assembled  in  the  Forum. 

While  the  compositinn  of  orations  thus  declined  from 

tta  former  literary  and  political  value  in  the  same 
S«r«umi  way  M  *'l  branches  of  literature  which  wete  the 
Jj>;_"^         natural  growth  of  the  ualionsl  life,  there  began 

at  the  same  time  a  singular,  n<  n-politica^,  litera- 
ture of  pleadings.  Hitherto  the  liomuns  hod  known  ^v^.m/g 
of  the  idea  that  the  address  of  on  advocate  as  av.i>  wa« 
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destined  not  only  for  the  judges  and  the  parties,  but  also  foi 

the  literary  edification  of  contemporaries  and  posterity;  no 

advocate   hod    written  down  and  published  his  pleadings 

unless  they  were  possibly  at  the  same  time  political  oratdooi 

an1  in  so  fur  were  fitted  to  be  circulated  as  party  writings, 

and  this  had  not  occurred  very  fretjuently.     Even  Quintiu 

Hortenaiua  (640 — T04),    the    most    celebrated 

Roman  advocate  in  the  firat  years  of  this  period, 

published  but  few  speeches  and  these  apparently  only  sucb 

as  were    wholly  or  half  political.     It    was  bit 

O^to-  .        ,       ,       ....        I,  . 

successor  m  the  leadership  of  the  Routan  bar, 
Marcus  Tul Hub  Cicero  {MS — 711)  who  waafrora 
the  outset  quite  as  much  author  as  forensic 
orator;  he  published  his  pleadings  regularly,  even  wher 
they  were  not  at  all  or  but  remotely  connected  with  politia 
This  was  a  token,  not  of  progress,  but  of  an  unnatural  and 
degenerate  state  of  things.  In  Athens  also  the  appearance 
of  non-political  pleadings  among  the  forms  of  literature  was 
a  sign  of  debility ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  in  Rome,  whid" 
did  not  like  Athens  by  a  sort  of  necessity  produce  this  mal 
formation  through  an  exaggerated  pursuit  of  rhetoric,  bul 
borrowed  it  from  abroad  arbitrarily  and  in  antagonism  to 
the  better  traditions  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  new  specicsof 
literature  came  rapidly  into  vogue,  partly  because  it  had 
various  points  of  contact  and  coincidence  with  the  earlier 
authorship  of  political  orations,  partly  because  the  unpoetic, 
dogmatical,  rhetorizing  temperament  of  the  Romans  oDered 
a  favourable  soil  for  the  new  seed,  as  indeed  at  the  present 
day  the  speeches  of  advocates  and  even  a  sort  of  literature 
of  law-prooeedings  are  of  some  importance  in  Italy. 

Thus  oratorical  authorship  emanclpatiKl  from  politics  was 
naturalized  in  the  Roman  literary  world  by 
f^;^  Cicero.  Wc  have  already  had  occasion  several 
times  to  mention  this  many-sided  man.  ^As  a 
statesman  without  insight,  opinion,  or  purpose,  he  figured 
■uccessively  as  democrat,  as  aristocrat,  and  as  a  tool  of  th« 
monarchs,  and  wa<:  never  more  than  a  short-sighted  egotist. 
Where  he  exhibited  the  appearance  of  action,  the  ijufHitiODi 
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to  which  his  action  applied  had,  as  a  rule,  just  reached  theii 
solution^  thus  he  came  forward  in  the  trial  of  Verre& 
againsL  the  senatorial  judicia  when  they  were  already  set 
aside f  thus  he  was  silent  at  the  discussion  on  the  Gabiniun 
and  uoted  as  a  champion  of  the  Maniliaii,  law  ^  thus  h^ 
thundered  against  CSatilina  when  his  departure  was  already 
settled,  and  so  forthJ^He  was  valiant  in  opposition  to  sham 
attacks,  and  he  knocked  down  many  walls  of  pasteboard 
with  a  loud  din ;  no  serious  matter  was  ever,  either  in  good 
or  evil,  decided  by  him,  and  the  execution  of  the  Catilina- 
rians  in  particular  was  far  more  due  to  his  acquiescence 
than  to  his  instigationy  In  a  literary  point  of  view  we  have 
already  noticed  that  he  was  the  creator  of  the  modern  Latin 
prose  (p.  677) ;  his  importance  rests  on  his  mastery  of 
style,  and  it  is  only  as  a  stylist  that  he  shows  confidence  in 
himself.  In  the  character  of  an  author,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  stands  quite  as  low  as  in  that  of  a  statesman.  He  es- 
sayed the  most  varied  tasks,  sang  the  great  deeds  of  Marius 
and  his  own  petty  achievements  in  endless  hexameters,  beat 
Demosthenes  off  the  field  with  his  speeches,  and  Plato  with  his 
philosophic  dialogues ;  and  time  alone  was  wanting  for  him 
to  vanquish  also  Thucydides.  He  was  in  fact  so  thoroughly 
a  dabbler,  that  it  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  what  work  he  applied  his  hand.  By  nature  a  journalist 
in  the  worst  sense  of  that  term — abounding,  as  he  himself 
says,  in  words,  poor  beyond  all  conception  in  ideas — there 
was  no  department  in  which  he  could  not  with  the  help  of  a 
few  books  have  rapidly  got  up  by  translation  or  compilation 
a  readable  essay.  His  correspondence  mirrors  most  faith- 
fully his  character.  People  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it 
interesting  and  clever ;  and  it  is  so,  as  long  as  it  reflects  the 
urban  or  villa  life  of  the  world  of  quality  ;  but  where  the 
writer  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  as  in  exile,  in  Cilicia, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  it  is  stale  and  empty  as  wai 
ever  the  soul  of  a  feuilletonist  banished  from  his  familiar 
circles.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  such  a  statesman 
and  such  a  litterateur  could  not,  as  a  man,  exhibit  aught  else 
thar   a   thinly  varnished   superficiality  and   heartlessnesa 
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Must,  we  atiU  describe  the  orator  t  T^e  great  author  is  alac 
a  great  mail ;  and  ia  the  great  orator  more  e8peciall]>  con 
Tiction  or  passion  flow  forth  with  a  clearer  and  more  impe 
tuouB  stream  from  the  depths  of  the  breast  than  in  the  eoii 
tily-gifted  many  who  merely  count  and  are  nothing.  Cioerc 
had  no  conviction  and  no  passion ;  he  was  nothing  bnt  u 
aivocate,  and  not  a  good  one.  He  understood  how  to  sM 
forth  his  narrative  of  the  case  with  piquancy  of  uiecdot^ 
to  excit«,  if  not  the  feelhig,  at  any  rate  the  sentimentality  vl 
bis  hearers,  and  to  enliven  the  dry  business  of  i^al  plead- 
ing by  clevuness  or  witticisms  mostly  of  a  personal  sort; 
his  better  orations,  though  they  are  &r  from  coming  up  ts 
the  free  graoefiilnese  and  the  sure  point  of  the  most  eiod 
lent  compositions  of  this  sort,  for  instance  the  Memoirs  of 
Beaumarcbais,  yet  form  easy  and  agreeable  reading.  But 
while  the  very  advantages  just  indicated  will  appear  to  the 
serious  judge  as  advantages  of  very  dubious  value,  the  A- 
solute  want  of  political  discernment  in  the  orations  on  con> 
stitutional  questions  and  of  juristic  deduction  in  the  foren- 
sic addresses,  the  egotism  forgetful  of  its  duty  and  cMistaiitly 
losing  sight  of  the  cause  while  thinking  of  the  advocate,  the 
dreadful  barrenness  of  thought  in  the  Ciceronian  orataons 
miist  revolt  every  reader  of  feeling  and  judgment. 

If  tjiere  is  anything  wonderful  in  the  case,  it  is  in  truth 

not  the  orations,  but  the  admiration  which  they 
^^2^         excited.     As  to  Cicero  every  unbiassed  person 

will  soon  make  up  his  mind :  Giceroiiianism  is  a 
problem,  which  in  fact  cannot  be  properly  solved,  but  can 
only  be  resolved  into  that  greater  mystery  of  human  na 
ture — language  and  the  effect  of  language  on  the  mind. 
Inasmuch  as  the  noble  Latin  language^  just  before  it  per- 
ished as  a  national  idiom,  was  once  more  as  it  were  comt- 
prehensivcly  grasped  by  that  dexterous  stylist  and  deposited 
in  his  copious  writings,  something  of  the  power  whiiA  Ian- 
gunge  exercises,  and  of  the  piety  which  it  awakens,  va* 
transferred  to  tho  unworthy  vessel.  The  Romuia  pocooosad 
no  great  Latin  prose-writer ;  for  Caesar  was,  like  Napoleon, 
only  incidentally  an  author.    Was  it  to  be    wondered  •■ 
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that,  in  the  al>sence  of  such  an  one,  they  should  at  least 
honour  the  genius  of  the  language  in  the  great  stylist?  and 
that,  like  Cicero  himself,  Gcero's  readers  also  should  accus- 
tom themselves  to  ask  not  what,  but  how  he  had  written  1 
Custom  and  the  schoolmaster  then  completed  what  the 
power  of  language  had  begun. 

Cicero's  contemporaries  however  were,  as  may  readily 

be  conceived,  far  less  involved  in  this  strange 
torero-  idolatry  than  many  of  their  successors  The 
""''  Ciceronian  manner  ruled  no  doubt  throughout  a 
generation  the  Roman  advocate- world,  just  as  the  far  worse 
manner  of  Hortensius  had  done;  but  the  most  considerable 
men,  such  as  Caesar,  kept  themselves  always  aloof  from  it, 
and  among  the  younger  generation  there  arose  in  all  men 
of  fresh  and  living  talent  the  most  decided  opposition  to 
that  hybrid  and  feeble  rhetoric.  They  found  Cicero's  lan- 
guage deficient  in  precision  and  chasteness,  his  jests  defi- 
cient in  liveliness,  his  arrangement  deficient  in  clearness  and 
articulate  division,  and  above  all  his  whole  eloquence  want- 
ing in  the  fire  which  makes  the  orator.  Instead  of  the 
Rhodian  eclectics  men  began  to  recur  to  the  genuine  Attic 
-  .  ^^^  orators,  especially  to  Lysias  and  Demosthenes, 
biaasao-         and  sought  to  naturalize  a  more  vigorous  and 

masculine  eloquence  in  Rome.  Representatives 
of  this  tendency  were,  the  solemn  but  stiflT  Marcus  tTunius 
g^,^  Brutus  (669 — 712) ;  the  two  political  partisans 

sa^ML  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus  (672 — 706 ;  p.  549)  and 

*••  Gains  Scriboni us  Curio  (+705;  p.  426,  471)— 

both  as  orators  full  of  spirit  and  life ;  Calvus  well  known 
82-48.  also  as  a  poet  (672 — 706),  the  literary  cory 

phaeus  of  this  younger  group  of  orators ;  and  the  earnest 

and  conscientious  Gains  Asinius  Pollio  (678— 

757).  Undeniably  thore  was  more  taste  and 
more  spirit  in  this  younger  oratorical  literature  than  in  the 
Hortensian  and  Ciceronian  put  together ;  but  we  are  noi 
able  to  judge  how  far,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  revolution 
which  rapidly  swept  away  the  whole  of  this  richly  gifled 
group  with   the  single  exception   of  Pollio,   those   bettei 
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germs  attained  developmeaL  The  time  allotted  to  tb«r 
was  but  too  brief.  The  new  monarchy  began  by  mskinj 
war  on  freedom  of  speech,  and  Boon  wholly  tiuppressud  Uis 
pulitieal  oration  (p.  391 ).  Thenceforth  the  subordinate  ip» 
•lies  of  the  pure  advocate-pleading  was  doubtless  still  r» 
tained  in  literature ;  but  the  higher  art  and  literatim  of 
'iratory,  which  thoroughly  depend  on  political  ezciteroent, 
perished  with  the  latter  of  necessity  and  for  ever. 

Lastly  there  sprang  up  in  the  aesthetic  literature  of  tUi 
■nnmniB.  P8'"'o<i  '^^  aitistio  treatment  of  subjects  of  pro- 
oini  dia-  fessional  science  in  the  form  of  the  stylistic  dj* 

■ppiiod  to  logue,  which  had  been  very  extensively  in  use 
itvLni  among  the  Greeks  and  had  been  already  em- 
civero'B'  ployed  also  in  isolated  cases  among  the  Romans 

toiog™.  ^;.j  gggj  Q\^jQ  especially  made  various  at 
Lcinpta  at  presenting  rhetorical  and  philosophical  subjects  in 
this  form  and  making  the  professional  manual  a  9uitabl« 
book  for  reading.  His  chief  writings  are  the 
*^  De  Oralore  (written  in  699),  to  which  the  histo- 

ry   of  Roman  eloquence  (the  dialogue  Brutut 
written  in  706)  and  other  minor  rhetorical  es- 
says were  added  by  way  cif  supplement ;  and  the  treatise 
^  J)e  Bepuhlicd  (written  m  700),  with  which  the 

'^  treatise  Dt  Legiltna  (written  in  702 1)  after  tbe 

model  of  Plato  is  brought  into  connection.  They  are  no 
great  works  of  art,  hut.  undoubtedly  they  are  the  works  in 
which  the  excellencea  uf  the  author  are  most,  and  his  faults 
least,  conspicuous,  Tbe  rhetorical  writings  are  far  fr-itn 
coming  up  to  the  didiiclic  chasteness  of  form  and  precision 
of  tlioiight  of  the  Rhetoric  dedicated  to  Herennius,  but  they 
c^mtuin  instead  a  store  of  practical  frensic  experience  and 
tbri'nsic  anecdotes  of  all  sorts  easily  and  tastefully  set  forth 
and  in  fact  solve  the  problem  of  combining  didactic  in 
struetion  with  iiri.uMi  mcnl.  The  treatise  De  Bepubticii 
carries  out,  in  a  singular  mongrel  compound  of  history  and 
philosophy,  the  leading  idea  that  the  existing  constitution 
oi  Ri-me  is  substantially  the  ideal  slate-oi^anizaticn  sought 
for  by  philosophers;  an  idea  indeed  justasunphilosophicalai 
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*jn historical,  and  besides  not  even  pei^uliar  to  the  author,  but 
wluch,  as  may  readily  bo  conceived,  bewime  and  renmined 
popular.  The  soientifio  groundwork  of  those  rhetorical  and 
polilica]  writings  of  Cicero  belongs  of  coiirsii  entirely  to  the 
Greeks,  and  many  of  the  details  also,  snch  as  the  grand  (cu- 
eluding  elTcct  in  the  treatise  J}e  BeptiblicA,  the  Dream  of 
Sisipio,  are  directly  borrowed  fr<nn  them  ;  yet  they  posspsa 
comparative  originality,  inasmuch  as  the  elaboration  showi 
throughout  Roman  IochI  colouring,  and  the  proud  oonsi-ious- 
ness  of  political  life,  «hich  the  Roman  was  certainly  enti- 
tled to  feel  as  compared  with  the  Greeks,  makes  the  author 
even  confront  hi.«  Greek  instructors  with  a  certain  iiidepend* 
ence.  The  form  of  Ciceni's  di:ilogue  is  duuhtless  neither 
the  genuine  Interrogative  dialectics  of  the  best  Greek  artifi- 
cial dialogue  nor  the  genuine  eunvfrsational  tune  of  OiJerut 
or  Lessing ;  but  the  great  groups  of  advocates  gathering 
around  Crasans  and  Antoniua  and  of  the  oldei'  and  younger 
statesmen  of  tlie  Scipionic  circle  furnish  a  lively  and  effect- 
ive framework,  fitting  channels  for  the  introduction  of  his- 
torical referencea  and  anecdotes,  and  convenient  re--.ting- 
points  for  the  scientific  discussion.  The  style  is  quite  as 
elaborate  and  polished  as  in  the  best-written  oration:*,  and 
so  &r  raore  plea.sjng  than  these,  since  the  author  does  not 
often  in  this  field  make  a  vain  attempt  at  pathos. 

While  these  rhetorical  and  political  writings  of  Cicero 
with  a  philosophic  colouring  are  not  devoid  of  merit,  the 
compiler  on  the  other  hand  completely  failed,  when  in  the 
involuntary  leisure  of  the  last  years  of  his  lifs 
(70&-710)    ho    applied    himself    to   philosophy 
proper,  and  with  equal  peevishness  and  precipitation  com 
posed  in  a  couple  of  months  a  philusophieal  library.     The 
receipt  was  very  simple.     In  rurJe  imitation  of  the  po(iiilni 
writings  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  form  of  dialogue  was 
employed  chicHy  for  the  setting  forth  and  criticising  of  ihe 
different  oldei*  systems,  Cicero  stitched  together  the  Epicu- 
rean, Stoic,  and  Syncreliat  wrilings  handling  the  same  prob- 
lem,  as  they  cnmc  or  were  given  to  his  hand,  into  a  ao-calted 
^ialr^uc.     And  all  that  he  did  on  his  own  part  was,  lo  sup 
Vol.    IV.— 31* 
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ply  an  introdoctior.  prefixed  io  the  new  book  from  the  un 
pie  cuUection  of  prefaces  for  future  works  wliich  he  had  to 
side  him  ;  to  impart  a  certaio  popular  character,  inasmiKk 
as  he  interwove  Roman  examples  and  references,  and  Bom» 
Umes  digressed  to  aiibjeota  irrelevant  but  more  ^miliar  to 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  d» 
portment  of  the  orator  in  the  De  Officii* ;  and  to  exhibit 
that  sort  of  bungling,  which  a  man  of  letters,  who  has  not 
attained  to  philosophic  thinking  or  even  to  philosc^hig 
knowledge  and  who  works  rapidly  and  boldly,  shows  in  ^ 
reproduction  of  dialeocie  trains  of  thought.  In  this  way  no 
doubt  a  multitude  of  thick  tomes  might  very  quickly  come 
mto  existence—"  They  are  copies,"  wrote  Uie  author  him- 
self  to  a  friend  who  wondered  at  his  fertility  ;  "  they  giva 
me  little  trouble,  for  I  supply  only  the  words  and  these  I 
have  in  abundance."  Against  this  nothing  further  could  be 
said  ;  but  any  one  who  seeks  classical  productions  in  works 
BO  written  can  only  be  advised  to  study  in  literary  mattes 
a  becoming  silence. 

Of  the  sciences  only  a  single  one  manifested  vigorous 
Prohwimud  '''^  '*"**  ^^  La^ii  philology.  The  scheme  of 
■^™°«:  linguistic  and  antiquarian    research  within   the 

■oiogy.  domain  of  the  Latin  race,  planned  by  Silo,  was 

carried  out  especially  by  his  disciple  Varro  on 
the  grandest  scale.  There  appeared  comprchenaive  elabura- 
ijons  of  the  vhole  stores  of  the  language,  more  specially 
the  iMtonsivc  grammatical  commentaries  of  Figulua  and  th« 
great  work  of  Varro  Dt  Lingua  Laliiui  ;  monographs  on 
grammar  and  the  history  of  the  language,  such  aa  Varro's 
writings  on  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language,  on  synonyms^ 
on  th<t  age  of  thi'.  letters,  on  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue; 
•eholia  on  the  older  literature,  especially  on  Plautus ;  works 
ol  literary  history,  biographies  of  poets,  investigations  into 
the  earlier  drama,  into  the  scenic  division  of  the  cumediei 
of  Plautus,  and  into  their  genuineness.  Latin  archaeology, 
which  embraced  the  whole  older  history  wid  the  ritual  law 
tport  from  practical  jurisprudence,  was  comprehended  ir 
Vatro's  "  Antiquities  of  Things  Human  and  Divine,"  whii^ 
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was  and  for  all  times  remained  the  fundamental  treatise  on 
the  subject  (published  between  687  and  709). 
The  first  portion,  "  Of  Things  Human,"  described 
the  primeval  age  of  Rome,  the  divisions  of  city  and  coun- 
try, the  sciences  of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  lastly,  the 
public  transactions  at  home  and  in  war ;  in  the  second  half, 
**  Of  Things  Divine,"  the  state-theology,  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  colleges  of  experts,  of  the  holy  places,  of 
the  religious  festivals,  of  sacrificial  and  votive  giils,  and 
lastly  of  the  gods  themselves  were  summarily  unfolded. 
Moreover,  besides  a  number  of  monographs — e,  g.  on  the 
descent  of  the  Roman  people,  on  the  Roman  gentes  descend- 
ed from  Troy,  on  the  tribes — there  was  added,  as  a  larger 
and  more  independent  supplement,  the  treatise  "  Of  the 
Life  of  the  Roman  people  " — a  remarkable  attempt  at  a 
history  of  Roman  manners,  which  sketched  a  picture  of  the 
«tate  of  domestic  life,  finance,  and  culture  in  the  regal,  the 
early  republican,  the  Flunnibalic,  and  the  most  recent  pc- iod. 
These  labours  of  Varro  were  based  on  an  empiric  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  world  and  its  adjacent  Hellenic  domain 
more  various  and  greater  in  its  kind  than  any  other  Roman 
either  before  or  after  him  possessed — a  knowledge  to  which 
living  observation  and  the  study  of  literature  alike  con- 
tributed. ITie  eulogy  of  his  contemporaries  was  well  de- 
served, that  Varro  had  enabled  his  countrymen — strangers 
in  their  own  world — to  know  their  position  in  their  native 
land,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  who  and  where  they  were. 
But  criticism  and  system  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  His 
Greek  information  seems  to  have  come  from  somewhat  con- 
fused sources,  and  there  are  traces  that  even  in  the  Roman 
field  the  writer  was  not  free  from  the  influence  of  the  his- 
torical romance  of  his  time.  The  matter  is  doubtless  in- 
serted in  a  convenient  and  symmetrical  framework,  but  not 
classified  or  treated  methodically*  and  with  all  his  efforts  to 

*  A  remarkable  example  b  the  general  exposition  regarding  cattle 
in  the  treatise  on  Husbandry  (ii.  1)  with  the  nine  limes  nine  subdivi* 
Bions  of  the  doctrine  of  cattle-rearing,  with  the  **  incredible  but  true  " 
fact  that  the  marcs  at  Olisipo  (Lisbon)  become  pregnant  by  the  wind| 
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bring  tradilior  and  personal  observatior.  into  harinony,  ibt 
suJRiitific  labours  of  Varro  are  not  to  be  acquitted  of  a  ocr- 
tuir.  implicit  faith  in  tradition  or  of  an  unpractical  scholaait 
cifim.  The  corxnection  with  Gruek  philology  consista  is 
tbd  imitation  of  ita  defects  more  tban  of  its  excellences;  Ejt 
instance,  the  basing  of  etymolc^ies  on  mere  similarity  of 
sound  both  in  Varro  himself  and  in  the  other  philolt^iiu 
of  this  epoch  runs  into  pure  guesswork  and  ofWn  into  down- 
right al>surdity.*  lu  its  empiric  confidence  and  copiousn««f 
as  well  as  in  its  empiric  inadequacy  and  want  of  method 
the  Varroniiin  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  Engliah  DatioDal 
philology,  and  just  like  the  latter,  finds  its  ceotre  in  the 
study  of  the  older  drama.  We  have  already  observed  tiiat 
the  monarchical  literature  developed  the  rules  of  language 
in  contradistinction  to  this  linguistic  empiricism  (p.  679). 
It  is  in  a  bigh  degree  significant  that  there  stands  at  the 
hoad  of  the  modern  grammarians  no  less  a  man  than  Caesar 
himself,  who  in  hia  treatise  on  Analogy  (given 
forth  between  696  and  704)  first  undertook  to 
bring  free  Innguage  under  the  power  of  law. 

Alongside  of  ihis  extraordinary  stir  in  the  field  of  phi- 
lology the  small  amount  of  activity  in  the  other 
proieunuaiii     scicnccs  is  surprising.     What  appeared  of  im- 
•cenui.  pnrtance  in  philosophy — such  as  Lucretius' rep- 

resentation of  the  Epicurean  syst«m  in  the  poetical  child- 
dress  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  and  the  better  writings 
of  Cicero — proiliiccd  its  effect  and  found  its  audience  not 
through  its  philosophic  contents,  but  in  spite  of  these  solely 

and  gencrallj  nith  itx  singular  mixture  of  philoBDphical,  Ijigtorical,  sod 
«picultiiral  notices. 

■  Thus  Varro  derirca  factre  fh>m  faciet,  because  lie  who  luaket 
anything  gives  to  il  ua  appearance,  rolpea^  the  foi,  sfler  Siilo  from 
1 :.  'arf  /i€iiiliu>  .IS  Ihe  flying-footed  ;  Gaiua  Trebatiuii,  a  pliilulogical  juriil 
i>r  this  iige,  derives  sacellian  from  taera  fella,  Figulus  /rater  from  /tim 
3llrr  uud  so  forth.  This  iimcticc,  whieh  Bppi'ars  not  inerel;  in  isolaieJ 
insluuccs  but  :ib  a  nmiu  elumenl  of  tho  philologjcul  literature  of  Uiii 
aye,  presents  a  v<-ry  j^eiit  resenililniice  to  tlie  mode  in  vbieb  till  reeent 
'.J  euiiiparalive  philulugy  »as  pruseeuted,  before  insight  into  the  orgas 
lam  nf  language  put  a  itop  to  the  ocoupaii'n  of  the  empirics. 
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through  its  aesthetio  form ;  the  numerous  translAtioDs  of 
Epicurean  writings  and  the  Pythagorean  works,  such  as 
Varro's  great  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Numbers  and  the 
4till  more  copious  one  of  Figulus  concerning  the  Gods,  had 
beyond  doubt  neither  scientific  nor  formal  value. 

Even  the  professional  sciences  were  but  feebly  culti- 
vated. Varro's  Books  on  Husbandry  written  in  the  form 
Df  dialogue  are  no  doubt  more  methodical  than  those  of  his 
predecessors  Cato  and  Sasema^— on  which  accordingly  he 
drops  many  a  side  glance  of  censure — ^but  have  on  the  whole 
proceeded  more  from  the  study  than,  like  those  earlier 
97^orks,  from  living  experience.  Of  the  junstic  labours  of 
Varro  and  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  (consul  in 
703)  hardly  aught  more  can  be  said,  than  that 
they  contributed  to  the  dialectic  and  philosophical  embel- 
lishment of  Roman  jurisprudence.  And  there  is  nothing 
farther  here  to  be  mentioned,  except  perhaps  the  three 
books  of  Gains  Matins  on  cooking,  pickling,  and  making 
preserves — so  far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  Roman  cookery- 
book,  and,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  rank,  certainly  a  phe- 
nomenon deserving  of  notice.  (That  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics were  stimulated  by  the  incre^ased  Hellenistic  and  utili- 
tarian tendencies  of  the  monarchy,  is  apparent  from  their 
growing  importance  in  the  instruction  of  youth  (p.  672)  and 
from  various  practical  applications ;  under  which,  besides 
the  reform  of  the  calendar  (p.  661),  may  perhaps  be  in- 
cluded the  appearance  of  wall-maps  at  this  period,  the  tech- 
nical improvements  in  shipbuilding  and  in  musical  instru- 
ments, designs  and  buildings  like  the  aviary  specified  by 
Varro,  the  bridge  of  piles  over  the  Rhine  executed  by  the 
engineers  of  Caesar,  and  even  two  semicircular  stages  of 
•)<>arrls  arranged  for  being  pushed  together,  and  employed 
.irst  separately  as  two  theatres  and  then  jointly  as  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  public  exhibition  of  foreign  natural  curi- 
osities at  the  popular  festivals  was  not  unusual ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  remarkable  animals,  which  Caosar  has  em- 
bodied in  tlie  reports  of  his  campaigns,  show  that,  had  an 
Aristotle  appeared,  he  would  have  again  found  his  patron 
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priDce  But  such  literary  performoncee  as  sre  menttoDed 
in  thU  dcpa^Uneat  are  essentially  associated  with  Neopy 
thagoreanisir,  such  as  the  comparison  of  Greek  mad  Bar 
aariaii,  i.  e.  Kgyptian,  celestial  obserrations  by  Figulua,  and 
his  writings  concerning  animals,  winds,  and  generative  o^ 
gans.  After  Greeli  physical  research  generally  had  awerral 
from  the  Aristotelian  effort  to  find  amidst  ^e  several  &cta 
their  law,  and  had  more  and  more  passed  into  an  empiria 
and  mostly  uncritical  observation  of  the  external  and  sui^ 
prising  in  nature,  natural  science  when  coming  forward  as  a 
mystical  philosophy  of  nature,  instead  of  enlightening  and 
stimulating,  could  only  still  more  atupefy  and  paralyn; 
and  in  presence  of  such  a  method  It  was  bett«r  to  rest  sati> 
fied  with  the  platitude  which  Cicero  delivers  as  Socratio 
wisdom,  that  the  inveatigatjon  of  nature  either  aeeka  after 
things  which  nobody  can  know,  or  after  such  things  ae  no- 
body needs  to  know. 

If,  in  fine,  we  cast  a  glance  at  art,  we  discover  here  the 

same  unpleasant  phenomena  which  pervade  th« 

whole  mental  life  of  this  period.  Building  on 
i^f^        the  part  of  the  state  was  virtually  brought  to  a 

total  stand  amidst  the  scarcity  of  money  that 
marked  the  last  age  of  the  republic.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  luxury  in  building  of  the-  Roman  grandees ;  the 
architects  learned  in  consequence  of  this  to  be  lavish  of 
marble — the  coloured  sorts  such  as  the  yellow  Numidian 
(Giallo  antico)  and  others  came  into  vogue  at  this  time,  and 
the  marbleHjunrrirs  of  Luna  (Carrara)  were  now  employed 
for  the  first  time — and  began  to  inlay  the  floors  of  the 
rooms  with  mosaic  work,  to  panel  the  walls  with  slabs  of 
marble,  or  to  pninl  the  compartments  in  imitation  of  mar^ 
blfr— the  first  steps  towards  the  subsequent  fresco  painting. 
But  art  was  i:nt  a  gainer  by  this  lavish  magnificence. 

Ill  the  arts  of  design  connoisseurship  and  collecting  werf 

always  on  the  increase,  it  was  a  mere  afTecU* 
f^^'  ticn  of  Catonian  simplicity,  when  an  advocaU 

spoite  bofr)re  the  jurymen  of  the  works  of  art 
"  of  a  cert^n  Praxil/'es ; "  every  one  travelled  and  inspect 
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ed,  and  the  trade  of  the  art-ciceroni,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  the  exegetae,  was  none  of  the  worst.  Ancient  works 
of  art  were  formally  hunted  after — statues  and  pictures  lessj 
it  is  true,  than,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  chai*acter  of 
Roman  luxury,  artistically  wrought  furniture  and  ornaments 
of  all  sorts  for  the  room  and  the  table.  As  early  as  that 
age  the  old  Greek  tombs  of  Capua  and  Corinth  were  ran 
sacked  for  the  sake  of  the  bronze  and  earthenware  vess^s 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  tomb  along  with  the  dead. 
For  a  small  statuette  of  bronze  40,000  sesterces  (£400) 
were  paid,  and  200,000  (£2,000)  for  a  pair  of  costly  car- 
pets ;  a  well  wrought  bronze  cooking  machine  came  to  cost 
more  than  an  estate.  In  this  barbaric  hunting  after  art  the 
rich  amateur  was,  as  might  be  expected,  frequently  cheated 
by  those  who  supplied  him ;  but  the  economic  ruin  of  Asia 
Minor  in  particular  so  exceedingly  rich  in  artistic  products 
brought  many  really  ancient  and  rare  ornaments  and  works 
of  art  into  the  market,  and  from  Athens,  Syracuse,  Cyzicus, 
Pergamus,  Chios,  Samos,  and  other  ancient  seats  of  art^ 
everything  that  was  for  sale  and  very  much  that  was  not 
migrated  to  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Roman  grandees. 
We  have  already  mentioned  what  treasures  of  art  were  to 
be  found  within  the  house  of  Lucullus,  who  indeed  was  ac- 
cused, perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  having  gratified  his  interest 
in  the  fine  arts  at  the  expense  of  his  duties  as  a  general. 
The  amateurs  of  art  crowded  thither  as  they  crowd  at  pres- 
ent to  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  complained  even  then  of  such 
treasures  being  confined  to  the  palaces  and  country  houses 
of  the  grandees,  where  they  could  be  seen  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  after  special  permission  from  the  possessor.  The 
public  buildings  on  the  other  hand  were  far  from  filled  in 
like  proportion  with  famous  works  of  Greek  masters,  and 
in  many  cases  tliere  still  stood  in  the  temples  of  the  capi< 
tal  nothing  but  the  old  images  of  the  gods  carved  in  wood. 
As  to  the  exercise  of  art  there  is  virtually  nothing  to  re« 
port ;  there  is  hardly  mentioned  by  name  from  this  period 
any  Roman  sculptor  or  painter  except  a  certain  Arellius, 
whose  pictures  rapidly  went  off  not  on  account  of  theii 
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artistic  valuu,  but  because  the  cunning  reprobate  furniibcd 
in  his  picturea  of  the  goddesses  faithful  portrait*  of  his  mii 
tresses  for  the  time  being. 

The  importance  of  music  and  dancing  increased  in  pub 

lie  as  in  doniestic  life.  We  have  lUrendj  iti 
DiDunguid     cq^^i,  [jjj^  theatrical  music  and  the  daucing-piMt 

attained  to  an  independent  standing  in  the  d» 
vt-lopniont  of  the  stage  at  this  period  (p.  C9^)  ;  we  nuj 
add  that  now  in  Rome  itself  representations  were  very  fo 
qiiently  given  by  Greek  musicians,  dancers,  and  declaimers 
(in  the  public  stt^e — such  as  were  usual  in  Asia  Minor  nnd 
generally  in  the  whole  Hellenic  and   Hcllenizing  world.* 

*  Such  "  Greek  entertaiDmeoU  "  were  Tcry  frequent  not  inercl<r  in 
the  Oreek  oitie*  of  Iwlj,  Mpeciallj  in  Naples  (Cic  pro  Are!',  ft,  lu: 
Plut.  BtuL  21),  but  even  now  also  in  Roue  (iiL  608 ;  Ciu.  Ad  Fam,  vit 
\,%;Ad  Alt.  ITi.  B,  1 ;  Sueton.  6'aa.  39  ;  Plut  Bntl.  21).  Wfai^n  ib« 
velljinown  epitapb  of  LiuiiiU  Eucharili  fonrleen  jeore  ot  age,  Kbivh 
probabl;  belonge  to  tUs  end  of  this  period,  makes  tbis  "  girl  well  ia- 
Mructed  and  taught  in  sll  arts  hj  the  Uusfs  IhemBelies "  shine  Wa 
dancer  in  ^le  pniate  eihibiliona  of  ndble  houses  snd  appear  first  id 
public  on  the  Oreek  stage  (modo  tKbilium  Ivdo*  deeoravi  choro,  a 
Qraeca  in  tcaena  prima  popuio  apparui),  tlila  doubtlesa  lan  onl;  meao 
that  she  vta  tbe  finit  girl  that  appeared  on  die  public  Oreek  stage  in 
Rome  ;  as  generajlj  iudeed  it  wss  Dot  till  this  epoch  that  women  begin 
to  come  forward  publicly  in  Rome  (p.  694).  These  "  Greek  eutertsin- 
meuts  "  ID  Rome  seem  not  to  haie  been  properly  scenic,  but  ntber  to 
bave  belonged  to  the  category  of  coiiipiMite  eibibitiona — priniariti 
muaical  and  declamatory — iiuch  aa  were  not  of  rare  occurrence  id  suIjk. 
queot  dmcH  also  in  Greece  (Welckcr,  OrUA  Trag.  S.  1277).  This 
*iew  is  supported  by  tlie  prominence  of  Sute-playing  in  Polybiosliu. 
13)  and  of  dancing  in  the  account  of  t^uctoniua  regarding  the  armnl 
dances  from  Asia  Minor  performed  at  Cuesur'a  games  and  in  llie  epiUj^ 
3f  Eucliaria;  the  description  also  of  the  ciduovrdta  {.Id  Her.  it.  17, 
(10  i  comp.  Vitruv.  v.  6,  7)  must  have  been  derived  from  such  "  Greet 
eiUertuinniCDts."  The  combination  of  these  represeotationa  in  Rom* 
with  Greeb  athletic  comlinta  is  stgnlficiint  (Polrb.  I.  c;  LI*,  iiiii,  SI). 
Dramaljc  rcdlslious  were  by  no  means  eiduded  from  th.ae  mixed  n 
lertainmeiils,  since  among  die  players  whom  Lucius  Anitiua  cuuied  la 
"PP'^^''  '"  "S?  ill  Rome,  tragedians  are  tipressly  meo- 
tinned  ;  tliere  wiis  bowever  no  exhibition  of  pliiys  in  Ibi 
ilrict  sense,  but  eitber  whole  dromoa,  or  ptrhapd  still  more  frequendj 
plecea  takea  from  them,  were  ilcclHinird  or  sung  to  (lie  Bate  br  •in^ 
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To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  musicians  and  daucing-girls, 
who  exhibited  theii  arts  to  order  at  table  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  special  choirs  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments  and 
singers  which  were  no  longer  rare  in  noble  houses.  But 
that  even  the  world  of  quality  itself  played  and  sang  with 
diligence,  is  shown  by  the  very  adoption  of  music  into  the 
cycle  of  the  generally  recognized  subjects  of  instruction 
(p.  671) ;  as  to  dancing,  it  was,  to  say  nothing  of  woiueii, 
made  matter  of  reproach  even  against  consulars  that  they 
exhibited  themselves  in  dancing  performances  amidst  a 
small  oircle. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  there  appears 
with  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  the 
flnenoeofthe     beginning  of  a  better  time  also  in  art.     We 
"°         ^*       have   already  mentioned   the  mighty  stimulus 
which  building  in  the  capital  received,  and  building  through- 
out the  empire  was  destined  to  receive,  through  Caesar 
Even  in  the  cutting  of  the  dies  of  the  coins  there 
appears  about  700  a  remarkable  change ;    the 
stamping,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  rude  and  negligent,  is 
thenceforward  managed  with  more  delicacy  and  care. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic.  We 
have  seen  it  rule  tor  tive  hundred  years  in  Italy 
and  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  we 
have  seen  it  brought  to  ruin  in  politics  and  morals,  religion 
and  literature,  not  through  outward  violence  but  through 
inward  decay,  and  thereby  making  room  for  the  new  m(»n- 
archy  of  Caesar.  There  was  in  the  world,  as  Caesar  found 
it,  much  of  the  noble  heritage  of  past  centuries  and  an  iiifh 
nite  abundance  of  pomp  and  glory,  but  little  spirit,  still 

artists.  Tliis  must  accordingly  have  been*  done  also  in  Rome ;  but  tn 
all  appearance  for  the  Roman  public  the  main  matter  m  these  (ireck 
games  was  the  music  and  dancing,  and  the  text  probably  had  little  nore 
significance  for  them  than  the  texts  of  the  Italian  opera  for  the  Lon- 
doners and  Parii<ians  of  the  present  day.  Those  composite  entertain, 
mentfl  with  their  confused  medley  were  far  better  suited  fur  the  Roman 
public,  and  especially  for  exhibitions  in  private  houses,  than  propei 
scenic  performances  in  the  Greek  language ;  the  i  iew  that  the  lattei 
tlso  took  place  in  Rome  cannot  t>e  refuted,  but  can  ib  little  be  proved. 
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leAS  Uistc,  and  least  of  all  true  delight  in  life.  It  was  indeed 
an  oM  world  \  and  even  the  richly-gifted  patriotism  of  Cm 
ssr  could  not  make  it  young  ngain.  Hie  dawn  does  not  re 
turn  till  after  the  night  hss  fully  set  in  and  run  its  coum'. 
But  yet  with  him  there  oame  to  the  sorely  harassed  peui>ka 
on  the  Mediterranean  a  tolerable  evening  after  the  sultrv 
noon ;  nnd  when  at  length  aflxr  a  long  historical  night  ■ 
new  day  dawned  once  more  for  the  peoples,  and  fresh  na- 
tions in  free  self-movement  commenced  their  raCk  towardt 
new  and  higher  goals,  there  were  found  among  them  not  t 
few,  in  which  tlie  seed  sown  by  Caesar  had  sprung  up,  and 
which  were  and  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  natdooal  indi 
riduality. 
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Appeal  lo  higher  court,  origlD  or,  It., 


laodB  ctrioDliEd, 
tquu  SciUu;,  Iv.,  iAS,  ««S 
* -' — •  "-mmn-l.,  BM, 


._, I,  Rommn,  I.,  bit,  ETS. 

AqDmhU,  ll™llU.  lU.,  MS,  W),  SHL 


Anblm  prtBca,  I*.,  in 
Ara  marlma,  L,  MO. 
Aimtat,  11.,  H3,  «&  It.,  »12. 
Aruitio,  biUlo  d,  liL,  U2,  2!4  leq. 

Archlmeda,  IL,  ITS. 

Arch,  orl^lo  ana  iu«.  L,  BID^  SOB  neq. 

Arcben  in  the  priailtlT*  Komut  umj, 

AKhldunaa,  of  S«rU,  L,  4M. 
ArchlUctare,  ItaUaD,  tram  the  etiOett 
Udw  midsr  Greek  iuilucace,  L,  •>« 

S.;  Ont  derelopcd  la  Etmru,  910, 
;  IclBT   deTFJapnunt,   Ml   aea.; 
(tale  0^  It  Itome,  IL,  SM,  UL,  ofe, 

Aran,  toandi  Saunntnin,  L.  1S8  ;  ani- 
flicl  with  AjIcIs,  us  1  Is  Ibe  Arldn- 
loa  lesdae,  U» ;  Lsttii  isloiif,  38U, 
4«4;  ■uppbrU  Roms  scotnU  the 
C'dti,  *A ;  luember  o[  L>Ud  laaffne, 
4t;,Mt;  mcDtloaiid  la  tnatr  with 
CirUuLn,  401 ;  citT  mniiKia,  em,  DM ; 
tnmeort,  MB,  All. 

.^rM  OviKKiia,  L,  IK 

Axriii*  It.,  H«. 

■,  IT  iBi.  i  nrnll,  ^ 

Aixeatlaiu7L,  SBT. 

AnonaatL  L,  CM. 

Algol,  U.,  ^,  IM. 

Alb  catttn,  L,  si. 

Arlantbe^  11.,  MS,  (M.  sit, 

Arldi,  L,  tt;  DMile.  414;  rtrfte  vltta 

Atdn,  t«»:  Arldnlui  letgoe,  4W; 

momlMT  of  the  Ijttin  leajpie  (BTn), 

iIbui,  Khm  Arlmuiu  preeeDtlne 

li  WZmulIM;  LUln coloar,  »f 

-  *  of  fleets 


•eq. ;  CKfalrr,  lOB,  IM .  Serrlu  mtU- 

IiiToivaaiiiition,  ISS-IST;  ph*]*nE. 
Otf:  revy-dl9irlgl^  i:«  :  w,ldleFi 
tsnked  by  IcBirth  at  Berrtca  ralhel 

ttie  Rumiin  mUitArr  py«t4'ai,  Wfl 
trace*  o(  Ortck  Innucmo,  MB,  n.; 
riursnniaed  bi  Miu-iua,  ilL,  J'" —  ' 
ivay  of  dieclpUuc,  Sll,  4K. 
ArpI,  L,  BTe;  battlea  acaioH  Si 


am,  1.,  a»;  pcioe  wUh  Bodm. 

las,  4ST. 

loiDBD,  In  tloH  or  Caenr,  1*,, 
■rt  aod  Utentnro,  IL,  (»  MQ., 

L>id<'ts%.,  Kt. 
t,L,nt;  chimta.m 
il,  lutunvcilon  cL  It.,  KMt 
iliui  coiui,  I*.,  Vi. 


AnciejAidt*,  It,  C!19 
Aata,  ifter  Akikndi 
joiD-  Philip  iii;afn 


theQreU,U.,lH; 
Keypt,**;;   Ro. 

tUTs  •ti^"Bft»  Mumefii,  tit;  die- 
traded  Ktftte  at,  [IL,  U,  BS;  decllof 
of  kInnlnniof.loidepeDaciitBtuei 
o[,3BI:  relli^f  In  tuifloa  by  Jullal 
Cw.-rti,  U.,  DM. 
AfiB  UIddt,  naUonalltlee  a.  111.,  AM; 
provlDC*  uniler  LacnUsi,  tr.,  8P; 
'poll*  of,  tSS. 

Aa^lgniUoiu  of  land,  IL,  41«,  4M^  llt- 
lU^  114;  oat    of     Italj,    IM;     lu 

ItslT,  O.;   tnSn]la,41>;  damanded 
bj  Pompey,  fr,  118,  9i\  M4, 
.^PHKlalloOF,  tbeli  Tighta,  L,  Sn,  ti., 

Alrll.'i,  playaof,  lil.,  <U4. 
Atellana,  !.,  NT,  It.,  Sm. 
Athentuii,  commerce  of  with  Etrarla, 


Sldly,  k,  l.t-i^o. 
AtrebatEB,  It.,  Sua. 
Atriwm,  1.,  U,  SOS. 
Attal^^ll..2ltu;  join*  Rhodea  agahiH 

Fhlllp,  M>;   aaka  aid  aealnat  Anll- 

DcbDS,  aOi. 

'  manda  sulllarlee  In  OreeoeTll.  BM; 
mlrs  as  gDW^Iac  ot  hla  nephvir,  III ', 
\  ttalna  m.^  laiit  of  Attalldisiil ,  n. 


Latin,  I.,  Sltf.  n. ;  colkgw,  t» 
It,  mi,  II. ;  iDcreaaed  Ui  iilM 


d  opciiL'd  ti)  pk'bellni>,  tM. 
il'Clucutlu^  trial  of,  lT.,a 

_....  ,._wl'l^  1,461. 
:nlum,  battle  al,  L,  BI>  aeq. 


jlnaterlif  uid  pilAa,  Bomna,  tL,  *», 

ATArlcam    (Boor^es),   oonqDoed    bj 

Ctmai,  It.,  SiS. 
AtIbtIes,  com  0^  It.  too. 


(liccbiu,  fforahlp  of,  IL,  tn. 

niebeJon,  UHdllVHB. 

UMtcnM,  Iv.,  Ha. 

JIakrn,  not  (U-lj  knaWD  bi  Boms,  L, 

liilboi,  L.  CameltDi,  It.,  m. 
Bwiken,  IL,  M>. 
—  BBnUniplcf,  Caasr'i  law  ngHdlng, 

Blrtlur.,  in  Ladnm,  L,  WT. 

Bcl^DC,  maumctloD  en.  igiJiut  Vipht. 


Belg/o  ■ " 


UB. 


apTOrlsce  bjCas- 


Iglc  league.  It.,  ITB  wk]  j  fliudlj  ccm- 

BollovBci,  1t1  aoi,  taa;    AubI  ilniggls 

with  Csaui,  It.,  HO. 
BeneTentum,  battle,  L,  KM;  colouliad, 

Baytu^lV-THt" '™' 

Betti,  It.,  fri;  deCeatad  bjr  Lacnlliu,  SO. 

BlbrscU  l.VDtuQ),  batilsal,  It.,  W3,  SSL 

Blbolaa,  Uarcni.  iv.,  BT4,  MS. 

BUhjnlik  bconcatbad  to  RDiuaoa,  It.. 
e» :  war  iTlcb  Mltbiadalea  in,  TS. 

Blturlgei.  L,  413,  It.,  MU,  ^  MO. 

Blond  rerfnge,  L,  SM. 

BnerohlBta:!,  tdng  at  Oelae,  It.,  sua. 

Boll,  l.,4'.'B,  W^  SW;  locaEloii  ol,  tl, 
n,iil,  ail,  lit;  Duka  iTBi' on  Itome, 
M  teq. ;  anbmli,  n :  trwt  witb  Uan- 
ulbal,  Ifl;  reiolt  from  Bain&  U^ 
430:  FoiiaDorwl  at  Motlna,  IM. 

Bomllcaf,  fl.,  ITi,  ITT. 

Bona  lira,  L,  ML 

Bouonla  (Felalua),  Celtic,  L,  «U;  iw. 


Bot111m,1.,14;,ii.:  m  th' Latin  l«agll^ 

BoTa]  In' the  Senate  witb  their  taUien, 

L,  aSl:vlDll>tlouoC,a«M. 
BreDDue,  "  kins  at  the  annT,"  L,  4S& 
Bri'Ige  building^  L,  MB. 
BrlraiidagD  ia  RomaD  provlDcea,  Iv., 

Bii  ;:Liitlam  (ComuDB).  If,  tss. 


BrltonurlB,  L,  EW 
Brlltajiy.  lurreiw 

fcn"nd!-iim,  I.,  11 

S30,  jiu,  taa,  I 

elegii  ot.  It,,  wi 
erD^grl«lii,L, 


;  Latin  colonr,  SIT, 
CDOuded,  IL,  «8; 

a  i«t. ;  BUIngoal, 


Brataa,  U.  Jnntaa,  It-  T»7. 
BullO^  la  Bom%  i,  Sn,   U.,  «i 

Bordl^ala  (Bordeuix),  iw^  SO. 
BiircaMM,  Homan,  diancler  eL  S. 
«a  laq.;  aambn  at,  t6^11L,U$ 

Bnrlala  In  Boma,  L,  KM)  iiiii  .  liiia^ 

the  bodlei oIiIh dead,  St. 
Bntbrotom,  It.,  04& 


CaCDs,  L.  U.  ML 
CadU.    BeaOadea.  . 
OaeeiUoa,  Stailu^  If,  Btt. 
Caellaa  Hoiu»,  L,  vU. 
OaeUna,  Q.,  llglit  with  the  S 


tbos!^ 


>racle,  1><  Its ;  TaniDlnU  tlKI^n. 
irlruliiTe  relattDDi  with  Bobk^  IB, 
%*;  uar  with  Home. MI;paac&M 
Hi  imder  a  Romas  PnElect,  M; 


«,  36,  12,  11«,11B,  Lt^UB,Ul.]M, 
IM,  IM,  Ml;  iaCaUlloe'aoK^lcaa, 
IM  aeq.,  iM -^VVpnatDr,  M; 
goTemor  of  SpaiiCsBv,  In  rrmHrt— 
wllb  Oiaamia  and  Pumper,  illj  «>■ 
auL  IM;  agiarlu  l«w,  ^H^a; 
gOTernrir  ot  two  Oailla,  HBi  Watdrt- 


agaiuat  Pomper,  J34:  annr,  4N 
Held  of  hiB  IHIWDT,  440 ;  opoung  << 
the  campalcD,  «U;  oocdp^Au  gt 
Italr,  «l»;  diaaiten  In  tUjiieoB, 
4TS:  Macedonlao  ■""r*'F.  «>; 
land*  111   BpIrM,  484;  dalwt  DW 


jporv   of    Ihe    mnnjn-hy     lOb;   bls 


of  hto 


Inorjttll;  » 


uiipentor,  Ml 
nun  n  iDDDaKtay,  Ml ;  dua<-m  < 
fund  Mm.  Mtt;  hla  wan  MS;' 
DObiUty,  eSTrbit  Ifgwlntlon,  (H 
Poute,  H>;  hlB  porHnvJ  ^vui 
menl,  BTO;  goTcmonhlp*, 
HaU  hlenrd»,  tns;  regit  in 


tjatem  ol  f 


tUT  ■Talem,  160 ;  m. 

nnlntion.  Ml;  »n 

defflace,  la*   niq.:.— . 

dupol,  SU:    flBucUl   I 

im^   M».     tdmlnliCnUi^   ^     ^u. 

capltaL  Ml*;  pDbUc  boUdlnga,  Ort; 

{JaiiB  lor  iDiprDTiDif  The  citj,  iL ;  f^jr 
UlyMUrie,  W^USl  f  or  KKlal  Im- 
GoiooientL  OJS;  mtorni*  la  pn>v- 
ces,  tte;  tODndar  ol  tbc  UdUodo- 
lUlic  it^MO  Kq. ;  ■unmurT  of  his 
achlerauenti^  tfft'.  hiB  memcurs.  TH. 


M, 


rite  rlgliU,  «1;  p 

nnlboL  IJ.,  ltd.  i'mV 
nnd,  100;  (»U  of,  1 


i&  IJlclUsn,  L,  S 


Caluuria,  [v.,  M,  ei. 

UtUli,  L,  474, 4n. 

Caleo^,  oldat  Bomin  taUs  ol  fcuU, 

Uns-IM;  OTl^  at,  nis^H;  olilust 
ttDOHn  And  lUlLaa  TCfir.  t^ :  pnb- 
Uilud  br  ip.  CLiudlni,  tie:  [eform 
<tf  ttaa  VacemTin,  Wl  >«. ;  conlu- 
alon  ot,  IL,  HC,  u.,  «U ;  rcfac.ncd  by 

Calea,  I«tlD'oiilaDT,  L,  4«1   410;  >.Bt 

of  ■  oBaatcr  of  BmH,  its. 
OalllH^  L,  dU,  K*. 
CklpmiiUDI,  [,  GH. 
tJa^oniliu  FkoiuD*,  X.  L,  <U,  D. 
CililDiH,  On.  BoaL,  (dlcuior  414),  I, 

61^  It.,  4n  Mit ;  dialed  >t  Mlmpo- 

c>iTwrd.u«iDiai.iT.,  na,n7. 
Caman  (dDdam),  L,  ltd. 


uafta.lN 
iMBiuuitl    eonMituClDii    kiaoiis    ttie 

OHK  tT„  110^  (44. 
fhtttonr,  L,  •!:  tonutlon,  SI;  louU- 

CauRilnm,  L,  413^ 
CKpeitt,L,4»Hq. 
CBpltaluU,  KomitD,  It,  4»  Mq-,  ill-, 

4n;urlrotwTl3a 
Cwtt-Bnf,  dd^we  o^  L,  VSt,  n. 
CmUMn^L,**,  n,  UH;  CwlloUne 

GBTO^docU,  Ul .,  I^  It..  M,  «,  in,  ISu 


L-armentlf,l.,B 
[;«rnnlos  it.,  s. 


Canioll^  BulonlEcd,  (-.  tis. 
Ctrttiagf,  lumc,  L,  IW ;  legend  of  IM 
"air  tnlerwoTen  wkb  ttut  of 
m;  leader  of  the  PIkk-dI. 
iigiuiiBt  tbe  Orerks,  1RT; 
id  Itio  chmractuT  of  Pbocniciiu] 


(oi^i 


tlimi'  with  Ibimc 


a.,7 


.J  v-ZiTh 


K  BgaLtifl  Pyrrhns, 
of  Medlurnanean, 


^thoffe,  a  FhoeDEmn  coJoaj,  IL,  U, 
■It^lB;  schleiea  tho  tai^moDj  at 
the  UBtlon,  ID;  etaploTB 
•oidlere,  J(i,9J?  «ii>raf» 

N^rth-Afrfc 
Surdinin  aud  Hldh;  1 


ispilal  of  4 


.    la,  48;  riTBli?  «1U> 

ajiH.UK-,  cti  luoDopollzci  Durllliiie 
cominKrcP-ofthrWCTtH;  polltka' 
GonatllDlIon  of.  S3-n;  council  ol 
.^Ddi!nM,  U;  siaRliilrkto,  M;  jnde- 
CA.  34;  citlzena,  ^.'>;  ■^iciilture  4t> 
IG,  ti ;  Httlth  ot.  >7,  u ;  adetico,  hi! 
anil  Illonlure  in,  !8 ;  cumparHl  H'ltta 

UotL  ao;  iu  IreatnUnt  of  iiubjeela, 
Bl-tKl;  in  fioAnce,  S3;  Id  military  sya- 
Um,  &3-M :  ■llDsUoa  aflfr  flret  Panic 
HOT,  lOJ ;  Hpaolab,  111 ;  allUuco  idlb 
Uacedonli,  IN;  ue^tlatca  neaca 
■with  ticipiu  am;  cDDdlUoD  aftar 
iKtx,  l:>T :  [rijublra  wlUi  NaailnlH^ 
1     111..  M:   war,  KT;   war  with  UoB», 


Roman  prov^jcc,  K ;  Rouun  colonr 

HI,  IM;  colontiud  bj  CaeMr,  Iv..  tA 

Cmhaciiituit  take  puMesKion  of  Mee- 

Hiia.lL,  «e;    bat  fluid  It  to  the  Ko- 

Homuii,  ib. 
Curu^  1'.  Lucrctlur*,  [t-,  OWeeq. 

Uassiue,  n    (,    ini   inn;  commuideln 

llil»'ln«,' ijI'l'trl'baDe,  TWi,  iT.,<»0. 
CaHnlv.'llaiiDUH,  rsileluce  tif,  to  Coe- 

Cwiiir  mill  Poliai,  enrlt  wnraUppad 
in  Kome,  L,  Wl :  Icmpio,  668. 

CitHUS,  1^  181). 

CBJiUnu,  L.,  CODtpiracy  of.  It.,  »»-»», 

Oito.  u.,  icUtknu  ffllh  Clodloe,  !«., 


m  o1  to  O jpnu  and 


e  rule  of  Fompcy  and  O 


Calo,  M.  ForoliiB,  It'adpr  of  reform 
party,  IL,  413  Bcq.;  desciiptloa  of 
Blewsrd,  4llSi  writings  of,  iua«ec(., 
ma;  oiiposltion  to  Hcllsuism,  MS; 
caUaforduIrDctloiiof  CarChags,  IlL, 


iinB,lv.,183;trlbiine,S3 


S,It.,4S*, 


CsUi,  Valeria 
Cattle  aud  a 

£s,43t!' 

Calufin,  (I.  Lauilui,  ietetu  Cartlia- 
'  glnlaneatAej^tu,  11.,  TO. 
-  ;ni,  IJ.  l,l;UUu^    ooninl.  It.,  1», 
3»,  13B,  l:;s,  ISi,  tM. 
"11  y.  Vaieriu",  It.,  3§e,  OIB,  TOt 
ilcna,  Klngof  OioEburon«,lT, 


d  It  Tdaman    &,  m. 


attacked  Id  their  < 
qnan  "       " 
— '**on  cnecH 

!>.,  Kj  uiumonUhlDeandSanM, 
111.,  nl-,  CeitHwrioufrar  UL.iihK; 
parlT  home  and  mIgrsIkilM  la  !•■ 
rope  lT..l«3;conqii^of byCatai, 
ts»  RN|..  auo.  3IKI1  fnaamctloa  of, 
^11  kkl;  Biul  cataaBoplMi  of  Ihi 
n«iiOD,  lit  tan-  i  tnlta  ol  dmcO 


Cenabi 


?,'?''! 


,  -133:  IL,  !iS,a>.rL 


ijeooiDaiiJ.  i.»4E4  -mo:  il.  -j 
Cenaotahlp  eiiabllahed,  L,  S    .      . 
ftncA  nf  the  ofBca  Cor  the  arlitoov 
ellRlMi',  p^.dua 
le  CMKinhlp,  MV 
lI]ieDa,»e.4ltT,iL. 


Cati 

CUulli 

CatQTL ,  _..„ 

itl;  death.  SKL. 

•a: 


IOCS,  L,  4tt  eeq. 
Oandiae  peace,  L,  tit  e«u. 
CnaloniaTlTlBI. 
feleree,  1.,  101.     '  " 
i;el11c  (uecilptlaD  In  OrMk  IctterT.  iT., 

Celtic  HBmea  and  coiuute  Id  Britain, 
iv,  Wi.  n. 

Uelte.cbuarCar.L.dt-tSllmlqratlone, 
«1  aeq  ;  Co  Italy, 43,  «»;  bfyond 
tht-  Po.  493;  attack  upan  Etrurla  and 
capture  ot  Rom?,  4i6-)!V:  laUr  In- 
cnrBloBB  ioto  tAllDin,  4:;0  acq. ;  end 
■Dd  roenlta  of  their  mWatloue,  *s% 

l»i ; 'effect  uE  baitlsi  with  Celta  opoD 
th*  union  of  lUlr,  SM. 


QiclDdedfrom 
juriHUcHoii  oiei 

lalel  «on^Dotheld'aKi»nd*ti'nivi^ 
■  prop  of  ttia  noblUty,  IL,  Ml;  de- 
prfved  ot  power  oikt  •ei.ixe,  tlL, 
iX4;inbetactlallyaboliBhed,  M;ifr 
moTal  of,  W.,  lil 
CeiMUB  row  from  the  Berrlan  maitur 
oreaDlzutlon.  L,  138;  everf  lonrtt 
yeer,  3M;  eitenilon  to  ItaJi,  W; 

eDnllDR  to  laud.  Itft,  n.;  In  money, 
.^9T    acq. ;   cenana   IntnhJuced   inla 

four   centiirie*  prabcbly  Octltloiu, 
H2,  n.  See  FopulatioD    Rcfoniii  hi, 

CeI^Ul,'Gk^!a^^n^  takn  Chaleia.  IL, 

Ceotaiuvlrl,  Latin  Senate,  L,  101. 
CiiUuria,  m«aeare  Dl  land,  L,  lOL  Sn 

Ce^e^  L,  11«;  lempta  In  BOCBS,  KI,  >., 

C^llltaX  Sid 

CermaluiLL.W. 

Cervc8lH,lv.,  MB. 

CetheEiu,  Q..  It   tlB. 

^■lli"gu^  P.,  Ill-i  *»■  ''■•  "•  »* 

CeTen™^iT,I  M*. 

ChalcIdUn  colonUi  In  Italr  lad  BkO], 

L,  IM,  183. 
Chanta.  rallgloaa,  L,  tn. 
Ch«o7d»s,7awaor.l..lS». 
Ciecro.  M.  T.,  It.,  !•,  11«;  kdTDMM 


'B  laws,  sra;  oratlou 

rt,  for  »eatln«  and 

1^  t'A,  tu;  poBlthB 

uui.uu  ,u..s  ...  Pifmpey  and  CalMr, 

1  SIS;  Uterai?  Inltnance,  n,;  chana 
lar,  Wi  omtorBhlp,-Aj;  atria,  Ik 

I      phUoeopblcal  wrlEutj^ajjn. 

;  CIccro,  Qnhitae,  hla  eampMtwAad  Iq 

I      aiMila,lT.,Bl(, 

I  Cilicla.  Pln^J,  In,  .iV;..f;,J|y j,  Pfy. 


In,  Ui.,  n,  ITl;  pro 
i;  pmtlcil  abooffhsM) 


ttabri,  m.,  IK;  not  Celt-,  »;;  clui> 

fllcU  oL  Ub;  dsfeu  Koiuuia  st 
Aniu[a7»S;  moie  lowurd  lulj, 
Kl ;  In  Italy,  iB3 ;  BUDtbLalcd,  ^ISfl. 

Clmiiiliiu  farast,  L,  4HS. 

ClnrlDoUiw,  L.  ^nln  llnf  (dlculor, 
lll>,  L,  tli. 

ctsva*,  L,  sue,  Aid,  fill,  slB. 

ClueelurU,  li.,  Sit% 

(.'Jtink  QTHeliiua,  It,  TIK. 

ClDU,  I.,  joins  LcplduB,  It.,  U 

'Jinn*,  U  ConieUuii,  UL,  u; ;  cbuK- 
ter,  saO ;  reyulutlon  of,  HSl ;  iloge  of 
Hoiiu,  SM;  proKilpuon,  BfiS;  coo- 
fal,WD:  tynuio)<«i^B)l;lain,«n; 

Olrceil,  L,  Ul;  Latin  colonjj  **l;  nn- 

trae  to  BoBie,  MS :  in  I^tin  leuuo, 

4M,D.,4W. 
ClrcDi,L,  UM. 
OUtOU-.  lai^  It..  S4& 
Cntuni«lilp  oilxlnallT  onlled  with  Iho 

pUrJclat^  L,  a ;  inBUoDsble,  Itf .  IIU ; 

u  eaHj  tiiibea  nnUy  conferral,  W; 


noK  inconuiuui  wno  iriwuDiiea  pn^ 
vliicbJ  tdmlnUtntlon,  It.,  tiO,  o. 

OCtm  Hm  mfraeie,  atiSa,  L,  liw,  tfS ; 
podtlon,  on  Bq.,  MS;  unmtKr,  Mi, 
B.:  Ibis  risbt  ^Tsn  to  Caere,  *3it 
toCuHU,  £c,«Hi;  AiuiEulii,  Ma ;  :te- 
btnes,  489;  alwlUiDD  o?U.,  mw,  411). 

OtU  pnxwdure  lu  time  of  Jollue  Cuu- 

GDuu,  coaialtDts  the  commnnltT  L,  K ; 
auu1«t  at  tdi  booHL  101;  uan-Til- 
lagn,  11 1  turm  cBntI.a^  iS;  OtiUa 
vtajaraUvtimmM,  lUi  their  ilgiil- 
flciuice  itlU  at  the  parlod  of  the  ibo- 
UtlDD  of  the  klng^  am. 

cSSX  i^.  isi. 

Cliiidll,L  Mieeq. 
OLiDdJat  An.  <d(ioeDiTli),  L 

in;  ot  nunnmenti,  BTT ;  nl 
~1;o{  te^talndacandf 
>:  lnli^iie«irtnri,<M, 


le  of,  IL,  4M 
bnB,l,4«,  n 


I  of  Efian*,  4ai>  wq. 
wopnaa,  ■omalgn  of  Bent  nod 

npninan  nt  Uom^  It  sit. 
1kDtJtaM,«MDi^U.,401j  cUn 

■b^   among    Qalllo  pibriucea,  V 


tomd  Cle» 
It..  UiiiKq.;  firuminence  dnilnj 
cpoi'B  raru,  311  ma.;  aautSt 
li  Pomper,  xa  Hq.;  klUed    l<r 


Club,  eynlvnt  checked  V  Oasiar,  It. 
UO).    See  Uetaeilia. 

CodlilcaLou  of  Komka  Uw  bV  Cassu, 

Iv.,  es;. 
CDlnage,  earlr    EDgllBb,  from    Belgla 

Celts,  It.  ,»>£,  D. ;  Imperial  of  Oaesu, 

Coina,  Arremlin,  It.,  SiO;  mine  and 
MionejB,  IL,  WL  111.,  tN  MO.;  la 
provlncoe,  4»;:  Id  the  Oalt,  4W; 
nllh  head  of  Caeaar,  It.,  DU;  Atll' 

ColUitla.  L,  Tl^  143. 

CiilUyia  Compilaiica,  It.,  SSB. 

Colonic!,  luflaeneenpoD  Uie*odU  ■» 
lat  one  oi  Kome,  L,  tK ;  Cicbtnt  Hr- 
nwuDnnt,  1411,  n. ;  orlKlnalh  on  the 
<;oBJ»b  tWL  BM;  all  coloula  bRo 
Ai)olIc1«  barEis*  colonloe,  tM,  n.; 
l^tln,  oldest,  1U8:  .atablliihedby  U» 
Koniun-Latlc  league,  and  rerelTe^ 
«R    IndepcDdent    commniiitioa.   438! 


bJ°'sulll^  4w';  hv"  uiGuB  Caeasr,  oi 
popnincfc  It.,  IKKi';  "1  Mldlera,  iM. 
Oomedy,  S,  MS;  diaructer  of  Now 
attic,  S.*;  Hell.T,i.n.  In,  at  RomB. 
M»,rj.,68;;  poliliud  neotrallty  oL 
IL,  Mu:  e^ltUiE  -I.  SIB;  metfica] 
-   ■■-     iynlc  arrppmeiita, 

Ctonai,''!^lk7M9.  '        '  "* 

omilln,  as  oonatltotedbT  Ao.  ClandU 
ua  and  F.  UDUlaoaa.  I,  nn :  u- 
t«ntilonof  pilTilege,8VTBeq. ;  coecka 
tlpoa  It,  Uia,  SW;  nnUil;  of,  IL,  4at, 

f«'i(i/rta;o,o]dBit,L,  r* 


nd,»«;b_.~ 
iMdoal  iMlraL 


tStt  DUed  apao  thu  trmolennce  ot 
Ind,  »«;  te  nialloo  not  to  tbs  hi- 
dMdoal  pMOiL  biU  to  the  cUo,  c^  i  i 
Botaodsir  ttipilid  M  pnuio  nl>- 


H-mlttii,  SB3 :  KUioDi  In  ciimp.  a3»t 
reloRn  of.  IL,  41T  ;  I>t  G.  Oracchoa, 
iU.,lltT;  bvaiilla,8iai  Ittponvr.lr. 
131;  criminal  julledicliou  of.  IttT. 
Cnriuro,  origin,  Ac,  L,  ItU-IlS. 
TotlDi  In  ttie  carlB  I't  oaialicni.  Ml , 
jariadtctlon  nftur  the  odml'iion  oj 
pl^ilKlans,  %:!  ;  plebeUn  uMotutrij  cd 
cnrloB.  afc-aw.  Si-c  CitliL'nahlp. 
Tribula,  iirisinallT  an  useoililT  tl 
plabctao  Unf-holdrn,  L,  K%;  tMl 


tatndnttlan.  O. ;    gUtkiO'lUbeitB 

Cfmilimt^  L,  iei, 

Ctmiuurnum,    wiLbdnnn    from    Uh 

lUllXD  comniQultleB,  L,  Ml. 
Oi>iDiiicTc<s  earllHt  Inlaod  tndo  of 

Italiniu.  I..  '.OT  -eq. :   J>ter  drvdop- 

■briiil,  ail,  if-i;  export  o(  Julliin 
Imw  prij.incie,  Mt;  lulu  devilop- 
pieiit,  ti\  eeo-;  LaLiD  tn^cpaffiLTG, 
IttnrisD  nraTi.  :W4  xxi. ;  (ncreue 
ilt,U.,M>J,  419,111-,  «M. 
Cotmntxrion  Qf   lUotmenli,  lU.,  1!T; 


■lily  la  Borne,  It.,  US, 

,.-,  , ;hllonie,«4S. 

Uommnnity,  LsUd.  contUtntloa  ot  1., 
lOO-lOi;  equnlliy  ol  riRbM,  IM- 
11SlbDn]enB,lue-lWl  drlc  squaJLlj 
■t  IbUi  date,  t»9;  remodelled  itter 
tha  pattern  oCcoDBulbr  GO  DAtitQtlOLu 
■M  aoq.,  W);  Roman  trentmanl  ot 
QTban  comiDimlllu  in  the  B*U,  It., 

Cun^llTin,  wltbdriwn  from  the  IMIlu 

COmmnuitleS.  L,  Ml.pliMi,  BOl 
ConconnclodniDniis  iv.,  if*. 
CancordU,  t«mpl«  of,  1.,  3SS. 


Conelltmlou,  boman,  remodelled  in 
Interest  o?  noMlKf,  IL,  asi  aeq. ;  u 
Ghnnged  bv  Q  Orsccbii^  iiL,  t4B-1eii ; 

at;  cbtD«9  of  Sulla.  Hti:  SdUl'  Ke^ 
stored  b>  llemociocy,  Iv.,  Iil-13i. 
Coneul^  e'Tmologj,  L,  SIS,  n;  earlieit 
tlUea,  SM;  power*,  .SBieq. ;  lam  ot 
omo",  BJ* SCO.  i  rl^btof  appeal, 836; 
compsrod  with  lUu  roTsloftlcc,  BW- 


quaeBiora,  L,  (iIO;UiRlled 


trlbuDe^  IM,  s 
power  br  conuan 
DominaOon  of  K 
■UoD  eif  ihia  pn 


Oorlnth, 

deetrDcttOD  i^  I 
^  Ckeur,  It.,  M. 


ige  oi;  It-,  mi 


leT^M^  L,  4»  (( 


Di  Dolibella,  P.  (com],  «!;, 
u  BDOnni.  P.  (ooomL  *U,VB. 


Book,  It.,  TU  aeq. 
vorreoa,  daatb.  It.,  SM. 
Comlca,  Etnucu,  L.  in,  411.  «tB;  Of 

EhagiDlu,  HI:  Bomu  Oeet  ant  ti 

CouDd  enlonr  tbere,  031,  IL,  U;  be. 

cornea  Romaii,  81;  war  In,  M. 
Corloiia,I.,S»g;  pace hIUi Both, «L 
Comii«Dlii*,  Q.    and  1.,    airan  M 

lirfricum,  U.,  M. 
CorDDcauluB.  K.,  L,  Ma.  fi9a. 
Own,  In  Klrurla,  L,  tlO  (In  Ij.— ~<«J, 


Klrurla,  L,  I 


Colta,  U.,  banUhed,  OL.iA;  reMn^ 
«M ;  leader  o£  democr^a,  It,,  87,  Ut 

Cotlii,  v.,  i;oa  as^nat  HUbndiUBa, 
lv.,Tl;  delealed at  Cb 

Cotya,  cuenl  king  of  Ko 
Craaxua,  M.,  characur 


It  gli^lat 


Bk  huo  ^MUAniwx  BL  Lara,  ^Oanj.t 

foea  lu  BTTla,  nS;  campaign  agalnvl 
arthLana.    BM  acq.;      deatI^   *»; 
priTflte  wealth,  na 
Craume,  P.,  tT.,  SSB:  In  ajrla  wUh  H. 


lo  pDiror  to  depoae.  S 


Llracloni,iL,44>;  laira of  ooometa. 


agaluat  PeracDa,  IL, 

LoriM,  aw. 

Cndit,  andoit  Bonan  nMoa  oC  ■-• 

na;  effKla,  MS  Mq.    Bbb  Agiknl- 

Cremon),  /ui,  L,  as,  a.,  IL,  ;Mt  )M. 
Crete,  plrocy  in,  tlL,  M,!*.,  M;  V 


ldIc  eloqDeoea,  Bit, 

,  L,  194,  l«l.  tU,  1«G,  Mil,  BU. 

merl-i,  t,  Itf,  tU;  CmaMniB 


yitln  LuaguB 
kirUit,  In  I^Un  leaffua,  L,  i 


.  --ngtltadoD  (i^L,  laitoAa 

mental  part  of  the  cr— -**''"  •'* 

104  Hee  UomltiB  cu7- 
CiviaMUunMLL.n. 


CiuiitU,  from  Alb*.  I.,  IM. 

CaHo,i.,-n. 

Cnitn,  d,  It.,  OIL  *n,  MS;  Tklorr  ■ 

detail  •DddMtlt  Id  Alrf»,4n. 
Odiio,  Q.  BcHbvDlIu,  It.,  JXl. 
Onnor,  L.  Fkpliiiu   (coninl.  4S8},  I 

4TII.  4Tb:  (cnuni,  MIX  te& 
Co'.loiiia^utls,  UL,  m. 

CnilG  I>ll]llMDpt»,  Iv.,  I«I. 

C^mnplvlH,  battles  ot,  IL,  183,  Ii 
Cjprn^  tr.,  IBT;  beqaeatbad  to  Bonuu 


no;  ptomoa,  li.,  «R, 


DadiD  klii|[doin,  It.,  ilA 


I  I>niietrin»,aaaatSeIaiKai,lT,, 

I      gowrnmuM  at  8,  ria,  ilL,  m 
Deniocrltue,  L,  fOi. 


woidi  la  tilclllaa  arret,  MS  ,  Ml 
■M. ;  orlQtitol  worda  la  Latin  tbibdgb 
tbe  medlnm  ot  lite  Ofwlt  M»,  n. 

Deiu  jMltuL  L,  iSo,  Ml. 

lAnlogue,  lllanrr,  at  itonu  b.,  TK. 

IMuit,  teiii[>l<;  ^,  1.,  IM,  liT;  tedaial 
fauctiuryT  lOti;  copLed  Irom  tha 
Onelu,  UI;  fanUial  coumcled 
wllb  fain,  wn;  ataue  modeled  on 


DalmUla,  ooaats  of,  iinbject  to 
It,  H:<nT  vltb,  Ul.,  Wt,  M4  aeg. ; 
expedlttoD  agiliut  plratea  ot,  1>.,  M ; 

Duninm,  L,  Ml. 


Ally  genera],  mo : 
o^aob,  ami  rtgbt 


:n  to  nlebeiane,  3E_, _. 

ihip,  411,  a.;  aixillabed,  IL,  < 
Salu,  UL,  418 ;  Idea  Df  the  oB 


JMr.  fiuli,  L,  Ml. 


-  .       ,  L,  At 
I  i>lliii/<rLL,  »2d. 
!  Clomeile,  labia  of,  i..  BW 

"' '  -  ot  ByracniB,  LlJII;  aid*  tl 


iMir, «». 

Dttemciri,  eanmlari  Imptrio  UffOna 
ivibxmdit,  1..  Mtsta;  Inirodnetion 
of  coInagB  throngb  tbeni,  MM. 

DtiKmciHrtuaut  juiUcaiulvi,  L,  Kt. 

SufiHiiri  joerJi /oetanift,    Sta  Uiio- 

Dedinal  BTalem,  orfctn,  L,  HI;  doo- 

Dadw  Miu.  P.,  mllilarr  tribiuie,  L. 
Ill ;  oonaia,  tU,  tM,  n. ;  (ccoaDl,  4R, 

Oteuno,   I-,  101 ;     Dacuritmt^  turnip 

Dedltldl,'  il.,  M-i 

Deloluiu.  It.,  Tl,  1T7. 

DekaeL^O-,  it.,  sto. 

IMpblc  oracle  conaaltad  brRotnan^ 

L,  »jO,  SH;  bj  ttie  Oaerllet,  »§. 
Dnmacwnlnn.  ilia  of,  U.,  *n;  neolt* 

of,  4iT  aaq. :  ol  aeiista  In  niboaitlOQ 

loOncctiu,llL,liW. 
I>Dtneliitu,(rf  Fhvo^  made  ruler  ot 

«H  U^  Ualaiatla,  IL,  Rl;  exiled, 

W,  m. 

DametrtiK  aon  of  FhUlp.  boatage  al 
Bona,  tt..  ML  MS. 
'  D«)>eUiu,FDlb(celei,L,«8,4Ht«T, 


UiToJla,  {,  jio. 

Docamanls,  rorllnt  Soman,  L,  Ul. 

DoIbMIs,  in.,  Lv.,  M,  114 


P.  Ooroeliiu  icooral  411),  L, 


^HH;   oiTginaU}' 


exE«nelT&    A  ; 
A  control,  Mlf 


p.  daaiat: 


diTlrion  ot  land  roeti 

patlon  lennre,  B*S  acq. ;  flp.  CL 

attempt  to  act  it  aaldc,  3S&;  lncn:aa 
Ing  porertj  of  the  peaiiaotrT,  m] 
new  twalaUoag  bj  Ilia  Licinio-Sot 
Han  lawL  acO,  SeS;  eatenalon  of,  U- 
4M;  decIalOD  concerniag,  IL,  aK. 
Domltiaa  Wa;,  111.,  «n. 
Donlllai,  L..  commandaBt  of  Corflnl- 

I      am.  It.,  440. 

I  I>nrian  coloulea  In  Ilalr  and  tOdlr,  I, 

Drama,  lie  beglanlnKam  Borne,  L,  DM 
I      eeq. ;  uoaitlun  and  InfiiwDoe  at,  IL, 

I      eat;  natlDKal,  S3S,  >U..  SH;  periormed 

of,  Iv.,  «^r%lao4     ''       * 
I  Dmhm*,  dealh  ol.  It..  ML 


TSO 

Drwi.  hucnry  In,  *t  Boms,  It,,  out 

Damnarii,  iv. ,  Ml,  9SS;  dutti,  1t„ 
OaoQccima]  neUa  In  IUIt,  ettlr 

to  meuore  Uma  *c,  L,  if*. 
'-■-—'  'imlrt.L,  (*•    '■■    ■■"" 

.  L,  *>4:  a 

loctcieed  In  uoiuber,  uSi, 


It  TlcUirj  CTTflT  Bomln^  If,, 
pediUoa  unioat,  m,  ML 
ant  recorded,  L,  MS. 


tbnTOTie*,  TlcUirj  crrt 
EclipbeB, 


if.iL,M. 


sDiu  IX,  *M;  udh  of  »cUl  aMt, 

dnailoa^hUia.  L.  3M  hq.,  M^  IL, 
4»2-iM,  Kl-Mia,  lli.,  GW;  Ld  Qrsok, 
BM-B2B:  in  Ldtln,  IL,  1»e  Beq.,  IlL, 
B2B-E^;oI  TDatimr.,  «IL    Bee  Phl- 


idui  read,  IIL,  a 


gorcmmcDt  oader  tlie  LigldAe,  iL, 
En? ;  ultiicked  by  MusdoDlB  and  AbU, 
^i^i  jleldfl  forclcti  poHeHloDS  toAiir 
tlnclius,  901 ;  111001118  to  RumBD  pm- 
teclorate,  SOj;  contUcU  Id,  UL,  T9: 
broken  ap,  Bis;  not  suueied.  It.,  W 
•eq.,  lai-ftil ;  Diider  Cacur,  Cue  •»). ; 
JC^^pLiaa  onmmtiuLe  In  lE&uaii  Hpol- 

ELcctljDe,  In  Beientti centDiy,  IIL,  M; 
coRuptloDB  Id,  It.,  888;  law  ig^o*!, 

BlepliaQtB,  aged  In  btttle,  L,  MW,  Sl«, 

EiDBMClpatloD,  L,  ia» ;  later  tbu  nuDD- 

cenaui  of,  iaa ;  religloD.  tn';  law,  ilC 
BcDPorin  , 7t.,  MS. 
Kni!raviDg,  nn  mctiO,  (.,  Sot,  m. 
EpDliii,  LL,  b'.4,U2iK![iIiaD  toLatie- 


rC'. 


Ill  Sjnicaiie,  11..  ITS,  ITI. 


Bqalrrlii,L.Sl». 

Kqaii"'.  luAtilDtloD  oL  oma  of  aobH- 
tlT,  ii.,  «II',  MMIora  ciclDded  from, 
lU.,  W;  flmaUoD  oC,  by  OraccboL 
Ul;  luelgDla  nf,  111:  after  di-atb  at 
dtscclIBB,  166  Kq.,  U4;  after  death 
Of  &ilDrDiDD>,l';S;c'alll>[oD  witb  tbe 
•en*ta  about  the  proTlDCOis  «M  •«). ; 


Etniria,  boDiidarie*,  L.  1 


trmbrlin  oeonpatkn  In,  Itl;  te 
qoend  b;  Bomaii^  tfl  an 
IlnucuiB,    raUHan    to    loliaDi,  L, 

m ;  adnnw  borne,  IW-ln :  «nli 
maDH  In  lUlj,  ITl-m:  bUbi  win 
the  Celta,  ITli;  nrluo  ilf*  dnetaptl 
Id  KDnrla,  1TB  hi.;  eaBmiDalila 
and  coDitllatloD,  lit,  ITS;  rettUou 
with  ibe  Qtttkt  on  tlie  eoMt  de». 
lope  piracy  aod  comiDan^  19i 
■^tlonaiia  m  tba  Latin  Hod  a 


InSSi 


and  InitUT,  IB  Mq.,HSi  tttdeflr 
(he  E^barlloL  UB;  btanonn*  wUk 
Altica  and  Oanhjin,  Mt;  mS^n 

dans,  and  nipnnucT  In  Um  UaUta 
BaTlM  aeq. :  jealoiKT  o<  the  noiBt 
ctana,  M»;  heigbt  of  ihelr  pan, 
US :  war  with  Boma  aner  the  aipil- 
iiloD  Of  the    kjse^  >W;  attack  oa 


1  lUlj  bj  the  Cellt  4»a  sen. ; 

or.irj  Han  at  Veil  irOh 
Aunie,  lie;  «tS;  >DddeniHaa  of  th* 
fall  of  EtTDKan  pomr,  414;  SoDtt 
Stnuis  llomaiiltSEd,  4S1  reqfoaodt 

Eamana,  4Bi;  dmiofc  ftunDlte  wan, 
49''!  support  thv  tUmDltee.  4TT;  ni^ 
render,  4TA;  rlaa  agaliLKlBom^lA; 
[icace,  -tST;  UQited  with  tba  Lac*. 
Dlima  Celta  and  Pyirtiia  anlnft 
Rome.  «99  B<-q.,  MS-WI;  pMa  wtth 
Bom^  Ml ;  Btrorl*  ddi  the  aoDnz  of 
Latin  clilllzatirm,  i^  :  no  BtmscaB 
edacatloD  of  BoDian  bora,  :VI,  n.- 
religioiL  ML  waaaq.;    [mdlC'kia* 

tiTBl,  ?C§:  arC'»U  aeq,,  «»  aeq.j 
contrast  between  northeni  and 
BOUlhero  art,  itIO;  relation  to  Laon 
art,  ni :  BelleDlBm  at,  StA, 


Kugr-aamoi,  i.,  S13. 

Etunenes,  snececd>AnahH,H.,MS;  ■( 
Mi^oala.  Bll:  recelna  tbe  Cber- 
BOD'we,  na;  haniDlated  br  Romat 
sa  K<|.JtL,n;  V'irwUb  Dslla,  II, 


-  -.  UL'is 

Euripldet,U..'i«§. 
EiarariX,  2BT. 


irf  Rome  at  Umeat  JaHM 


blL  L.  1».  D.;  idan-Tl1la(e,  tt  :  w^ 
rsla  the  LnpEranlla,  B8,il,I1T-.  pt* 


*,  a«l,  41B;  (.nnlmn 

mlcl«i,B«o. 

>biiu  HodriuTiai,  M.. 

ImtDiui,  q 


m,  i-s,  U&,  (sa, 

I.L,tfi. 

Klnm,   C.  (coii.nJ,  472, 


Fni«ti, 


r,  4761,1.,  S»,wl:  > 


iBi,  inpporu  Veil,  4U|  wni 


revolt.  £71,  IK;  < 
4S0,4M. 
FaMJ.UKlror 


IK  L.  tn.  -tn.  ^3. 


iiM,  t,  e; 


■•li;  KnauIlDU,  liH. 

r«tKii]^  'duntlon  of 
llii^Oesu-.lT.,  30i. 

FU»rlnicuktt,t.,H*, 

Fiilni»,  L,'»;  batllsi 
bmalaorusDrdni! 
4IK;    rniilM  aiid   m 


1^?*"  ' 


^7^ftft 

i>!,14b,iu:Ruinun; 
rm'ln    conquered . 


uIji^. 


<  Sulla,  i^i.  wi. 
>mr.-oIJglluari 


Flrmam,  L*Un  colon}',  L,  {27  Ju,  US, 

F  Wh-p(>»li,  ItallKD,  nlae  of,  U..  «0V 

SIS. 
Mnconl,  Q.,  W..  IW. 
Plb'sut.  I^  Viltrlai,  IL,  113,  UL,  SCQ 

Wi. 
TIWHU,  H.  FqItIu,  dBniooT«tk  laadtr. 


11L,  117,   1BZ;    bestiu   TniuBlT^Bt 
^/OMO  rurialit.   L,  104,  127  :  DisUi 

ai-'i.  nj,-a2;  Uwiuiis,  ia3,iai,»e 
qui«i,aii.,iia,ise.22s. 


/ViUC>iJfa,L,ll>; 


.,  til ;  buU  otjat 

!»ritlB*M,1..481. 
,  I.,  Ul ;  f^muiri 


to  Itnlhiiir.  Ml,  -Jiii ;    t»  Uiulpiaa 

H)inptto'(^vi.ioTnuiiipiid«no^ly',lll6. 

T'Tdmen,  i'.,  417  .tq. ;  lt„  IM,  IBB. 

^.■ellBO,  L»tln  cohiiiy.  U.  4M,  4W, 
470 .  ntormml  by  HaninUci,  4T1 :  Its- 
mim,  474  ;  nmquercd  by  Pyrrhoi, 
fit:'  d.'8iroyo.i,fll„133,178. 

;rl"iidli'ii'ipViU0Die,lv.,616Beq. 


id  by  OrlUl« 

».,t,«n. 


'ir^ut.  H.  CiunUlal  (dllOtor,  198.  W^ 
«!A,  3h4,  r^T).  L,  3X1) :  fbandi  ■  trm 
j.l.;  of  ronaord.  3KI;  coiiqnere  VeH, 

lumiFr  i>f  Roman  ia\11tvy  Kicnca 
143  ',  oriflDiitoT  of*  lu  onWlitlan, 


It,,  m  taq.;  Boman  poJcr  vKt 
^  Hq-i  «nipln  foimded  In  Qgm, 
2SG|  ».'t(lrni«iit>  on  Kfl  tank  of  Ih 


for.'ifc,  n;  iWl»  with  Rome 
iMinl-cr  i.f  Lalinln.gii-,  Ut,  n 

oier.''lM-}ai,  m  IW, 
Qnbiuliu.  A..  Iv..  1^4,  ITO,  lU,  IN,  IW,. 

gotrrnorot' Syria,  SM;  dUplsow)  by 

GHlntla,  Iv.,  ITT. 

Osll-a,  kiDS  i.r  Ihr  BD»rlon«,i»naicli 

arwitli  Ca«giir,  iv.,Baa 
SalUa,  1',  tiul|iiclua.  leaiii  uaij  SEili  fl 

Hq,;  leiuiTis  ID  Apolliinjn,  -.'SI. 
Q;illja,  a.  Siilpiciua,  ruiidncl  lu  Bpaiii, 

iL,  It;  Cicut'i  Uemeniuit,  1T..I0S. 
O^IhccUiib,  CDDqutn-d  by  Cunr,  It., 


Iiravlnfs  or,  it.!  nlniloDH  lo  Rome, 

rn«  Oiul.  2a£  Kq.-,  pai^ulBituo;  mJ 
•en,;  UEilcultnn,  SM  ;  DrbaD  tlfe, 
ICl!;  IntcFcoune  ftixl  uk  of  wiilii>g 

ftemm,  Ks"  nunlnfc' ifr;'«n  and 

Ucin,  s;u  Mq. ;  il.VvlDiimeDI  of  ki.lKbt- 
hoodfiri;  oniiio  ul  wnutiiDUoD  nd 
nonucliy  uliOlUlwd,  21)  wq. ;  n>- 
t<oiiat  unily,  ITS  frq.;  kiiKDe^  He 
KO.;  milltiuT  frften.  n?;  Cdils  o)- 
tlllislloii  In  tinu'  or  CisHr,  Xlf  laq,; 
■itcnul  ri'lulODi,  aW:  0«rniiLii  in. 
Tuiidui,  arfi  'oq;  (Innllf  (uijuntcd 

t»l,.  s^:'ai>(^lr  inbdued,  114^:' or- 
Sflnlinlioa  nr,  V43  wq,:  Ci-alplns 
iDnEid  InRDDun  fiUia.6U;  Ntnh- 
cmUunl  H  i>anijDl*t«r«d  bjCMaar, 


Oinlhlu-,   nil  IT   ,ir   lllyrU,    il,   WS 
ninl(M«iiro>KoMie,3M:  Jerra'.aDd 

S3'-  "'■  "'•■  "■-""  "*"• 

0<:niiiiiu>.Ci>„I.,  ML 

a«DIIciD»,  [,  [«i>n>ril.  SKI,  L,4JA. 

OcrKOvu.  l"i<  lie  st.  it,,  830  Hq. 


aubrii.  coi>^Dl.  •out  to   Ail*  Wiiar, 

436:  fp  C.pufc  4M.  ^■ 

Qladintorlnl    Bimri,  11.  48a,  IIL,  m. 

'Godi.  D.iure  of  Hoiniin,  I,  t:3  •«. 
Uoi<I,  fidl  III  nloe  or,  ftft«r  Uu.  GtOiM 


Inld.mliha,  fiu^ld  at  L,  2H,  ns,  319. 

lOvfiDon  iir  prorriiai,  IMlltlaD  of,  Il 
388:  riKiUjr  >iviT,  W>:  aenUa^  (Q. 
nnvliLn  of,  <i<^  Ponipcy'i  lav  i* 
-■irdidg,  f..,  aSL  (iL 
--' ~  "  "■■-policy  of  Roni«o«n. 
-avlnd  bydctDOCntT 


Tlh.      Somn, 
nnoD^bDl,  IL,  I 


Sfalh,  ■ 


eonalltsttun,     136    ■ 


Ora«ro-IUliar  L  eiiJtnr«,  I,,  41;  ur 
^Imp.  4£  nq,;  maunn-iui at  a 
l»nd  4S:  boBos,  46;  bnme  IJK,  4' 
fiimiiy,  *l;  alalc,  it;  nllglan,  M:  ir 


OralD,  jtil 


J,  I,  »T. 

rakD*,  QmlD*.  I.,  S9-1R3. 

nbDiion  oL  IL,  408,  111.,  -3* 
Buuii.unl  by  Snlln,  «0;  kmdi  cnlU 
vatrd,  43!:  prlc»  of,  441  Hq,:  niv 
HKlIocnlt{™ie.44Swq..  46):  iniii 

86,81,  114,1111,  iai:h'gb  phe^iai 

Kl;  rel^nn  In  liy  JbUo*  Omtmr,  It 
SRI;  flneliutloni  In  price  of,  on. 
Orunniiir.  Latin,  11.,  tH,  Iv.,  STR 

Btrescui    invtottoo^  I, 


t  wDond  Mu» 
>  of  Honilti  li 


Index. 
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S«6  ;  difctraci  A  etate  of.   iii.,  SS,  60; 
plans  of  Caesar  regardiog,  iv.,   684 

Qroeic  language,  knowledge  of  it  in 
U»ly,  I.,  2»8,  678,  60l,  IK,  4W  seq.;  le- 
genas.  known  in  l^tium,  i,  299; 
tonndiiig  of  Bomo  iiterwovon  in 
Oteek  legends,  5W8,  696  ;  philosophy 
at  KomOf  iii.,  611:  eoncauon  at  Borne, 
iv.,  072;  litteratt  682;  aatborship, 
«83. 

I>refks  early  known  to  Italians,  I.,  183 ; 
Ariatic  lonians  and  AeollunA  earliest 
in  Italy  and  Bicily,  179  seq.;  after- 
wards Qreeks  getieraltv,  ih.\  close 
connection  with  the  motherland,  184  ; 
rariuuri  settlements  in  Italy,  184-190  , 
slight  interconrse  with  the  Qroeks 
over  the  Adriatic,  189;  voyages  of 
Greeks  on  iho  west  coastA  of  Italy, 
191;  oi»loiiies  not  permitted,  192; 
var»  of  Greeks  a..d  PhooiiicianR  for 
mariti me  supremacy,  190-198;  Greeks 
excluded  from  the  Western  Medi- 
terranean and  Atlantic,  1S9  ACQ.:  in 
lower  Italy  battles  ^vilh  the  Sabel- 
lian  tribes,  419.  45.:,  463. 

Oatruatus,  iv.,  324. 


H. 


Ila^dui,  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  iv«, 
286;     insiirrection   agains*.     Caesar, 

'  822 ;  privileges  after  Oallio  conquest, 
344. 

Ilamilcar,  entrenches  In  fortresses  of 
Sicily,  ii.,48,  53  ;  return  to  Libya,  67. 

Hamllcar  Bsirca,  commands  in  Sicily, 
ii,,  67;  surrenders  Sicily,  70;  saves 
Carthage  from  mutineers,  81,  105 ; 
persecuted  by  pea<e  party,  106 ; 
commander-in-chief,  107;  his  projects 
and  dltfioulties,  108  ;  invades  Spain, 
110  ;  killed  in  battle,  ib. 

Hamllco  sent  t<j  Sieily,  ii.,  176;  die:!, 
177. 

BannibaL  son  of  Qisgo,  commands  in 
SlcUvTli.,  48;  defeated  at  Mylae,  62. 

ECanuioal,  eon  of  Hamilcar,  11.,  109; 
takes  command  in  Spain,  114;  train- 
ing and  character,  115;  begiiis  war 
with  Soguntlnes,  117:  propares  to 
attack  Italy.  118;  metnod  of  attack, 
]2»;  Btiirtfl  for  Italy,  122;  in  Oaul, 
128 .  crosses  tho  Rhone,  125 ;  passage 
of  Alp«  128:  takes  Turin,  1:{6;  Ids 
Tictory  on  Tlcino,  186;  on  Trebia, 
139;  croBSOB  Apennines,  144;  loses 
an  eye.  <&. ;  victory  on  Trauimene 
lake,  146;  moves  into  southom  Ilaly, 
147  sea.;  victory  at  Cannae,  164; 
after  Cannao,  IJ^;  joined  by  com- 
munities of  lower  Italy,  160;  soes  to 
Campania,  168 ;  on  the  defenBive,171, 
198 ;  prospect  of  reinforcements,  i6., 
0eq.  180;  goes  towards  Rome.  201; 
moves  to  meet  Hasdrubai,  210;  re- 
tires to  Bruttium,  212;  returns  to 
Africa.  220 ;  defe:itcd  at  Zama,  281; 
floes  from    Cartha^,   239;    aaslBti 

:•   * 


Antfochns,  SOtt  seq.:  defeated  b^ 

Romans  in  naval  battle,  817;  deatlL 

833. 
Hanno,  seizes  Mosaana,  ii.,  45;  soiw 

renders  to  Itomans  an'l  executed  by 

Carthaginians,  46;  admiroL  lands  lU 

Huraclca.  48;  the  Great,  leader  of 

conservative  party,  104. 
Harbour-toUs,  Italian,  reestablished  by 

Julias  Caesar,  lv^692. 
Hasdrubai,  son  of  uanno,  IL,  60. 
Hasdrubai,  son  of  Qisgo,  ii ,  187 ;  conv 

mands  against  Scipio  in  Africa,  212. 
HasdrubalT  son-in-law  and  lioutouant 

of  Hamilcar,  iL,  110;  assassinated  Id 

8pain,  114. 
Hasdrubai,  brother  of  Hannibal.  con)» 

mands  in  Spain,  iL,  119;  defeated  on 

the  Ebro,  168;  goes  to  Africa,  186; 

crosses  the  Pvrenec&  198 ;  and  Alps, 

209 ;  slain  at  Sena,  211. 
Hatria  (on  the  Po),  L,  160, 171 ;  coot- 

mercial   union   with    Corcyra    and 

Corinth,  190;  Syracusan,  417;  £triia- 

can  traces,  434. 
Hatria,  in  the  Abruzzi,  i.,  480. 
Hccatticus,  L.  6d3. 
Hegesias,  of  Magnesia,  iv.,  676. 
Hcnanicas,  L,  594. 
Hellenic  poetry   at   Rome,  iv.,  70U 

Hellcno-Italic  State,  beginnings  ol^ 

iv.,  639  sea. 
Hellenism,  the  new,  iL,  470;  in  politics, 

471;  in  faith.  473;  in  manners,  488, 

ilL,  603;  in  literature,  657  seq. ;  na> 

tional  opposition  to,  562 ;  about  Black 

Se%  iiL,  840  seq. ;  spread  of,  relation 

to  Latinism.  607-610. 
Helvetii,  ill.,  211;  move  into  Southern 

Gaul,  821 ;  defeat  Romans,  ib. ;  inva> 

sion  of  Gaul,  iv.,  283-296. 
Heraclea,  L,  181.  464;  conquered  by 

Alexander  the  Moloesian,  465 ;  battle 

of.  608  seq. :  peace  with  Rome,  519 : 

relation  to  Rome,  680,  640 ;  colonized 

by  Caesar,  Iv^  649. 
Heraclides,  of  Pontua,  L,  697 ;  of  Her»> 

clea,  iv.,  706 
Hercules,  i.,  240;  fable  of;  598. 
HerbapurGf  L,  214. 
Hercufaneum,  L,  468. 
Herdoneus,  Ap.  L,  860. 
Herediunif  L,  948. 
HerenniuB,  G.,  iv.,  42,  43,  46. 
Hermu.    See  Mercorioa. 
Hermlnlan  Mounts,  iv.,  iSSL 
Uemlcl,    i.,   162;    in     B(naano<Latia 

leacrne,  444  seq.;  hostility  to  Roini^ 

part  in  Bamnite  war,  478 ;  relation  to 

445;  Kt>nie,  640 ;  Heruloan  league  dia> 

solved,  482. 
Hero-worship,  foreigik  to  the  Romans, 

i.,  226. 
Hesiod,  his  knowledflre  of  Italy,  L,  181. 
Uetaeriae,  iv.,  17  seq.,  66, 140. 
''Hides,"  size  uf  the  Roman,  I.,  146t 

250. 
TTierapnlis,  iv.,  397. 
Hiero,  L,  of  S>racuse,  i.,  416. 
Hiero,  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hierooltfs 

called  to  command,  ii,  40 ;  turns  hf 


unungiiCnitlleMni,  «;iildi  Uht- 

/MfMTVfr,  Iv.EM.MI  Mt  ^.M 

lui.  16  ;  m^M  ^  iuc^  wilh  Rum., 

iirrtv.,«i,io-An.,w4. 

In«n.niirl«ii.ua>4. 

/^dwiWr.,  1.,  2M 

morp.ryraun,  op.  Cmxliii,  L,  M7. 

Iltr4uimtM!te:''ilita|'1Jw  liM 

'piSil'li'lisD  ;?m"t^t.m'iia,  ira  *" 

bril-KD,„»nM„M. 

Riniera  (Tliorai.e),  1.,  ISO;  hnflp,  411. 

s,,-s— •^i'JK-^.s.'j'SS; 

iiippnCTSica,  goreni*  dj  ncuie.  II.,  176i 

Block,  ifc.  ,  eun™.  of  KuroiBMi  bi- 

Hlp^iifaij.,  IB0,4M. 

S;™"^","'^'  "'*""™  ""*■■"■'-" 

H.rpldl  1,1(11. 

It.,  Bi,  is,  42,  48,  44. 

lo.irucllon,  (U  bcpimlnjp.  ><  R..™.  U 

UficolunSlTtf.r.a:!).  588,  ftw  i  cW 

600  uq.    ereLntin.  or«k,»t 
iDtukJC-.  il..  H,  M;  Iro>1  wllb  Hmnsk 

bil,  I'Jl;  inittmcttau  of,  SB;  n^t. 

K.tf«„  uI,Ml. 

vi..w  ..f,WliHW!    Orrrt   Mi.-':   M8- 

Innac.  L,  S23,  D. 

m;  inii,^  d/  th.  tN>:o,  m,  KH; 

oton/iu  of  Ruiae,  A4T;  Ue  ecfllcr, 

jBlerc«lj.U  month   H„  Ml. 

54B ;    rontrmporiry,  MB  j   of  oth.T 

liilerrn  nl  Rinnc,  it.,  007  ;  luddn  TiM 

^„^»,^"^l'v^l» 

in,  «1»:  lin   of  Cmu  r.'fi,n]ir« 
6W.  iKi ;  tilgli  r„to  In  prtreiM.-E,  »r 

/«(trr«,  L.  ll!  «q.,  323. 

Hoi'dB>B,i.,Me,j(i3, 

''i!!l7»;"8irorigli^'''he  D«n6,'lt, 

Ho."rr.  hi.  kno.ledge  of  Iisly,  I ,  IK, 

177j-e<j. 

IBS,  1. ,381,  D. 

B.aie,  1.,  ESS. 

Cumlll,  S»l. 

luutlini,  fDbducd  by  B«t1Hb«,  i*„ 

H<.r»tlt»,'Coclt>.  1  ,  Ml. 

61 ;  Jnln  UUhrKrtai.,,  n 

HorvlDi,  U.  (ooniul,  306),  t„  W& 
lluiw-,  value  uf,  it  Kome,  It.,  612. 

lua,  1.,  417. 

HorllcoltBre,  Romai.,  iv..  00b  nq. 

Idhml.n  t;un•^  Boraui  admilMd  lo, 

Ho«tilia»,  Tnllin,  L,  6»0. 

1I.,M. 

nortoi  «lu>,  Q.,  Iv.  IP,  OT8. 

Isiropnlk  It.,  3il. 

Uouiv,  OnHD-ItalUn,  prlmlllvc.  1.,  48, 
807:  levnl  •»!<:).  ol.  ir4i  vilue  of,  >t 

IKlli,  I.,  bS. 

Roi«..lT..M2. 

llAllani.  poiltton,  l»^Hh«,  KngnlOk 

.ffli.ltifc.,  (,,81-36,  ST;  ooalRui  wlJi 

BaDMxdrv,  ohjocli  of,  li.,  480.  n.,  4S» ; 

mfHuii  .It  HA;  uf  peiiy  furmeri,  44 
pnalDinl,  ib.,  411,  IJI.,  4«8,  It..  OOe. 

U;ctru>,  i.,  I8& 

tJypaiieui,  r.  Plautlni,  Iv.,  MS. 


INriit.,  iv.  143.  ' 
IchnBf,  buttle  ht,  1t„  3W 
Wj,  I„  !Tft 
nei.la,  St.,  150;  Mpltiil 

Vaiua  BT  4W. 
nl^r.*.  I.  B&l. 
IllFrliiiip:riitea,IU,«gM 

iiiv;;*ii'i.  111'  2ia.ii4i 

K<ini<-,  It.,  im ;  C«U[ 
liy'Tlw"""'  '" 


relics  of  thpir  Ih- 
iHon  1o  Uelleore. 
ii>drrii  Albnnluii, 


Ml;  op- 

S7r;"pirtr''"f!  i7»rprei'«re  fur  n- 
T0ll.i»-2;  IninmetloD  ft,VH;  thorn 
fHei,(lly  to  Romp,  MS;  Bttid  tnravi 
[o  Burnt,  Wt;  political  orguuut  on 

enfrBDchipcd,  ^J^. 

uly,  Blruciote  ud  r-»B"pl')'.l'.  ^ 
MlOllmlle.W:  cunlrul  with  Qr>«M 

nra'Mifoe'ef  th*' o:'ime'  "isf;"  nlon 
imder   Koniin   1»d"nti|p,  MI-UBj 

bonndnrlea  of.  11.  77;  ind  {hf  t  rtn- 
Inofi,  87;  tribwof  Norlhwu.  Mi»q.- 

™,"i70;\Als"™  'u,  4W  ;  oouuiBlt? 

dKLDb  undtf  Uifl  ollfuvbr.  Sw  ea^ 

liwrortui.  It., 811,0. 


Uml<  ilDm,  I.,  n. 

fttma,  I..  Ml.  SMj  tOfjBt,  Wl. 

JtwB.  revoli  of,  from  Borne,  ItL.  81; 
nnioDomy  ol  BJ ;  l»iilih<  d  fknna 
Roinc.  tat;  In  tims  uf  liimabciiL 
W,lS3-ie)l,lT0,Ua,  IM-  la  Haaoi 

Jolar?ll^ii«  cT^liDi.  I.,  64,  Ma. 

Julio,  of  NDnildih  It.,  4M :  defnU 
Ourto,  4TI);  poiilloii  »flBt  tittle  of 
I'LunsI  111,  yi2  u-o, )  deBih,i36. 

Juiilcra.  wnwlu,  L.  SIS ;  Oicemviri, 
S63. 

Jndlcnry  ijiMm  nndar  Jnllai  Chut, 
Iv,  5:8. 

Jttdidum  l^fitimtrm,  &ivd  qttod  imperii 


ISI  [M  Roinr,  IBS  ;  mum.  toAfritiu 
Lb,  1H;  def*>.lfd  on  tbe  Mnlhiil 


hyClr 


^  d«lfired  void 


-ruptlono^tv.. 


by  Okiht,  »7B. 
/mi.  i.,  Sta.  Dimneulihed  from  jwli- 
CHM.  320.  «U  1  Jul  enliwii,  1.,  n  j,  ir., 
ASS  t  Imaginw^  X-t  &7&- 


(TulAular,  L,  178. 


Ktnit.  orlirin  ud  offlcs  of,  i. 

«e-1l»; 

lrrMponiihiiit;..f.32a;i;iu 

.Redth. 

llD«l=e^lOB:judg..)04;c 

h>nn  of 

unWto  only  by  »f[rfom»nt 

of  kim, 

BDdclliutns.Ill;  ilnUlian 

f  lifc.^ 

flee   Slid   InimidoriioD   of 

nlntr.  320-KI3 ;  •LmiUi  oon 

■1  elmncri  li.  IhflllalbD  ■ 

dOm'k 

fig     Ilia 

<M.U,  l».;i7U         '\ 

ex.  7M 

KniH  (In  Campuilt),  olddt  Or«ak  M 
Uemenl  In  fuly,  I.,  160,  Ul,  USj 

henluJ^  l«6,'lTS  l  lid^ha'ttniK^ 
4U  ttn.;  cDnqoered  bv  Babellluia, 
4ie,4f2.4IM;CkerltIon;>,4MjOrul* 
of  Bybll  Irmnifirred  to  Home,  aOi 


.  te»,  SOS,  B3>,  S40 


(lOD  of  liiiid  by  Chh 
jwtedgc  of,  nt  bonae,  j 
.   m  In    Ifax     Artol 


nlB.«n.,4&ti, 

4>iiiii,  MO  1  tn*- 


trlbe  nr(be^IU1bia>,_ 


3nrit<lD,Mj  roala 


jitin  lu]guu«,  cumplote  at  period  of 
Twelve  Tiiijlei,  I,  MS:  ciiinuled 
with  vnlgBr  longu*,  Iv,,  MS  «q.  ; 
■glgsrlsm  of.  111  Alls  Uinor,   ITfl ; 


:I1I  yeir  9^  iu^  i  llll  of  tht 
;owD.  ooMHiuUEig  K  «4fl,  n.  ;  Inlb 
loTi  of  coiDmuiirilea  ■nbiK'queDllr 
jiiiDdoeed,  44fl  ;  separate  leB|ra»  vt 
iroufx    of  oatnmuiiltlH  fotbiddea 


,<,  Fjrrh 


U1-U7, 


I,  &S-eii  anally  EeognphiisJly 

Hum,  i.,  M  ;  III  ArlclM   leMDd, 
In  Liilln  lengge.  -I-W,  ii. ;  bliUui 

I.,  lU,  Mj,  4M I  I'll*  JuUl,  IT^ 

miat,  I.,  SIB. 
M,  i..  it 


lugh  tha  dgcrc*  of  Ibe  eon 
i.,  113:  neUxully  dap^ndei 
M:iua,  UI9:  modern  cbani< 
103:  without  ayrabol*.  113 
inltiiniiU-foiinilatlaiinr.  311 


L^irfdi,    i.i   S'^1 ;    X^ru^i   fvumt 

l^on,  L|lin,teU:ortEtBortbe: 

l>nl»r  lecliHi.  U>»-Mt ;  maiilpalAr 
organiintton  ofp.xrrhiu.  I>13. 

Uait  aetit  •mromjBte,  I..  109.  a»  hm.  : 

claiidliw,  iu8. 
Linioimiii  (i'.iilim),  tT.,  S41. 
Uia.ura,  I.,  114  :  LrmarUh  in. 
Leniuliu  (;iadlaaiu.  On..  It..  104  ;  con. 

•dL  1:13. 
I^ntulni  Nhixr,  11.,  banquat  of,  W., 

814, 1.. 
Lenuiiui,  L,  IM. 
IfphlDa.  M.,  leader  of  demooWa,  W, 

miiiid«'o(  S»:  ilsteiited,'  <k  ;  d<Kth, 

£<jr,    oriifiuiil     -nMi  lug,    cOBlrilCt,     , 

£«,iifi^l>ii>.  L,  33^ 


(in  n^raria,  SSO  ;  Uainia,  Ki  ;  (Igul- 
nia,  SSU ;  ODinla,  n. ;  /'•wItHa,  i»l  : 
Publilia,  sol,  SW  ;  Latl  Ttgiat.  fat  ; 
Haeralaf,  ^it\  Ltx  Trrrxtaia,  SSi; 
YatiHa,  SH  ;  l.iiri  Vnlm<u  Mara. 
liar,  SS8,  B..  3NS  acq..  SVO. 

LilKraUn,l.,in. 

UberpaUr.i^M. 

Libnf.    HymoloBy,  1..  571 ;   dlvl«lo», 

Ubiii'nr''a]tr''col'larl>to.  ii,  10  :  '  In 
urnili»ofCanh:iEe,S4^  K-mtn  mr 
wllh,  7tl,  lot ;  Ubf-iihocnLdiitia,  aulh 
]mU  of  Oarthnge,  U.,  IT  ;  Inaluila  old 


LienWatneT  of  tit ,._ 

Lliiiartoni.  I,  lit,  171,  in  ii,  N 
join  aaDUlbuL    rX,    1*7.   3U ;  aiUr. 

SiUd  Donti  of  Ibc  Araa.  an:  ei* 
lola  wilb,  111..  IDS. 
Lilfbacom.L,  iM,A»i  rfosaoCIL.O 

LlugoDei,  |1.,  M,  OB;  prltiMsaa  aflat 

Sail  I  c  oonODnV  1>-  M4. 
tipan,  Uncle  coloDT,  t .  WO. 
Liieniuie  and  Ari,  IL.Vliaf.  ;ita 

hl.lor.cnirMl-Mi.  IIL,  wJaaq.;  of 
ipe>-cliea  and  leUcn,  Ud.  ilC»; 
cbar.tclor  find  hlautie.il  pnaitkAtJ 
Komaa.  SM:  oinioaillaii  lu  Bellaia 
lam  or,  »n :  reacUoa  iii,  tlU  UL 

Lmerii,  L  281. 

LiCUralart,.  1_  SOL 

UvisD  lava, llL,  M8  aeq.,  tSI. 

Livlua  ADdnmieiu,  U^,  4K. 

Lirlaa  Dtiuiu,  H.,  ealleac»  al  Ota»i 

Llvloa    Dnuoa.  tf.,    laada   ntUek  oa 


S" 

1    cnnrta.    Ui„     2»I     h.1.-, 
»'a  at  Italiaoa,  Wl  ^  uaaa- 

I.ivlu.   M. 

rommanda  anlnrt  Hudn. 

bal,  !>.,  lloaen. 

LiTin»,  Q. 

odmlrBl  aininat  AntMohaa, 

SSSltl^n 

L.IK. 
«^rad  hy  Itomaw.  L.Hli 

fonunaa 

<D  PyiThto  war.  Mt,  IM. 

S2»,S30. 

Lmj^..,« 

it  onDfennae  of  PompeTi 

Lnw.il,''«i 

naMtuUon,   i..  Ml:fl™t.p. 

prarBDCB 

4fi3.4»;<ui.laTOrHkiDna- 

ss-..aft.:s„srsr..i.';:i 

<M;  in 

:.nintla  ir(r-.4«IS,  4E4^4M' 

hnatllltr 

to  R.mi^.4«8Mq.;lnPr*> 

.»»«q..MJ,MB;^aldM 

.<m-m.  b.iilfmd  tT  8amtiit()*,  L.  *m 
V,i;  lakon   by   Bwnana,  ik;  Lm!i 


liuVa  CultlN'ilaii^  ta. 


manda  Hili.at  U  Ithradalea, 
Inndo*  Ponlua,  IB;  Tlolw 
UEbln,  7B:  aubdara  Poniiu  .».. 
rmilati'a  itia,  TB  aeq. ;  bjRina  war 
wrih  Armenia,  81  aaq.;  dt-manli 
aamndcr  of  Mitbradatas  )'2:enHaw 
I';np'iraiea.  84;  rtoiory  of  Tii^nno. 
cena,  rS:  ncovsra  oonqanta  of  Tl 
Eraiiva,  W;  oppoalUoD  at  Basi.  «b 
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19;  nJr«nce«  Into  ^innenb.  ik; 
retreuU,  93-^;  estimute  of,  as  m  geni- 
eral,96;  meets  P'oupoy,  148;  result! 
of  otmqaests,  182  seq.;  his  honse  a 
litentry  centre,  6112. 

liuii  i&MNant,  i,  300-30:) ;  day  added, 
a46;  foar  days  long.  582;  under  care 
of  camie  aedile,  384 ;  *-  i>ftle  of  VeieiV' 
:ea,*'  4:28;  stage  I'Siab.ishid,  fiS&\  cost 
of  feet<  V  al ,  *6. ;  pnlm  branchi-fs  &77  ', 
Liuii  maximi,  i.,  582,  o. 

'  a  111   U  292. 

i.apexoal,  L,  79;  Luperci,  Lupercalia, 
73.  83.  n.,  123,  128.  220,  227. 

I  .^itaniHiis,  war  with,  iiU,  1 5, 19, 20-25 ; 
3ouqai  icd  by  Caesar,  It.,  268. 

t  usury,  growth  of,  iL,  455,  Ui,  499;  in 
buildings  and  dreae,  500;  in  the  ta- 
bje,  501;  plate,  508;  restrained  by 
Caesiir,  iv.,  623. 

Ljfaeott  i.,  241. 

L^re,  1.,  299^  n. 


Macedonia,  if..  88,  89,  03 ;  alliance  with 
Carthage,  159,  184> ;  Greek  coalition 
against,  181 ;  under  Philip  V.,  254  ; 
retwiuroea  of.  uider  Peraeus,  341 ; 
broKcn  up,  357  ;  distracted  state  ot, 
iii ,  33,  57 ;  Roman  province,  69,  210 ; 
Tlirace  Joined  with,  iv.,  55 ;  relaiiuns 
to  Rome  in  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
251. 

Ifiici'dnnfan  wnr,  second,  prelimlia- 
rles  oi^  271  *eq. ;  begun,  276 ;  nsults 
ot  29S;  third,  preliminaries  oty  342 
seq. ;  beguu,  849 ;  badly  m:inaged  by 
RoiiK  DK,  850  seq. ;  ended,  357. 

Marer,  G.  LioioiuB,  iv.,  718;  Maeer, 
Licinius,  libeller  t>f  the  CIsiudlaus, 
i.,  629. 

Maecenas,  i.,  807. 

Maolins,  Siv.  i.,  378. 

Maeniuii,  O.  (o«D8u1,  416),  I.,  461. 

M-ig  c,  criminal,  i.,  201,  293. 

Magister  EquUumj  i..  323,  ii.  ;  dintiiict 
fr«»m  TriHunt  ce'erun^  IC^.  n.  i  i  lelx*- 
ians  eligible,  3S5 ;  ptiptdi,  96,  83a 

Magnesia,  J«attle  of,  ii,.  o2n. 

Mago.  ii.,  144,  187  ;  goes  to  Italy,  196; 
la  Italy,  213;  defecxtcd  and  dies  on 
▼oyage  home,  219. 

Mvixertini'ii.  seize  MeAfana,  ii..  39,  40; 
war  with  Syraciisanc,  41  ;  offer  their 
^ortrtSH  to  Bomans,  41,  42  ;  caue«  of 
first  Punle  war,  46. 

li&murra,  iy.,  387,  n.;  Mat  itiraUa,  \„ 
21<». 

ManclpatioA.,  207,  208,  n.,  218,  212. 

iliinoa,  t.,  iJ6. 

Mxuilinif,  O.,  iy.,  138  ;  law  ot;  tb.,  189, 
196 

ManliiB,  G  ,  iv.,  219 

Manlius,  L.,  iv.,  259. 

Matilius,  M.  Cnpitolinns,  i    429,  380 

Mnnlins  Yolso,  Gn.,  commands  in  Asia, 
Ii.,  322  :  defeats  CelU.  S23. 

Manlius  Volso,  K,  ii.,  iA. 

Manlioa;,    ImpervMUs    Torqnatiu  T., 


Ti  etory  ovei  Jatlns  and  Cainpaa  iam 

Manlius,  Torquatos  TL,  sent  to  Sardin- 
ia, ii.,  173. 

Maniiers,  Hellenistic,  iL,483j  resulti 
of  chanire,  490 ;  In  period  of  revolu- 
tion, 499^^504. 

Mantua,  i.,  171 ;  Etruscan,  433. 

Manufi&cturos,  iL.  450,  iii.,  489. 

Manumission,  unknown  in  early  liw, 
i.,  211  ;  vindieta  cauu  tetUunaUo^  211; 
frecdiuen  among  the  clients,  94  acq.; 
tax  on  manumission,  £91,  (70;  free«U 
men  ir.  a«*«nimbly  of  tribes,  397  670 ; 
in  assembly  ol  ccntories,  897;  io 
trade:*,  569. 

Marrellinua,  G.  Lentulna,  iv.,  869. 

Marcel! us,  M.,  self-banished  to  Lesbosi 
iv.,502. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  kills  Virdu* 
mams,  ii.,  100  ;  takes  comuLtod 
against  H9cn»l«U  16o,  iG7,  170;  sent 
to  Sicily,  175 ;  plUagei*  Syracuse,  177* 
commands  in  Italv,  21  >5  ;  slain,  206 ; 
consul,  sei't  to  Spain,  iii.,  17;  oousnlf 
702,  iv..  417;  prop>sal  of,  hostile  t« 
Caesar*'*  c«'n8ulaliip.  iv.,  422, 

Marcius  .\i.cas,  i.,  590. 

Maroias  CorloIanu>«,  G.,  U,  360. 

MarriuB,  G.,  commands  in  Spain,  ML, 
1S8. 

Marcius,  Pli.lippus  Q.,  commaods 
:iK:i:n»t  Perseus,  ii.,  S^. 

Mar -us  Rex,  Q.,  iv.,  94, 138, 146. 

M.-ircitts  Rulilua  Q.  (dictator,  398),  i. 
398. 

M:ircoraaini,  etymologr  oC  iv.,  282. 

Mariui*.  lit'uienant  of  Metellus  in  Ji::- 
guvthine  war,  iii.,  187,  n..  189  ;  consul 
and  commands  against  Jugurtha,  192 
seq.:  finishes  war.  rivalry  with  Sul- 
la, 197;  commands  againi>t  Cimbri, 
227  seq.;  defeatrt  Teatones  at  Aquae 
Seztiie,  232 :  annihiUios  Cimbri  at 
Raudine  plain,  235  ;  character  of.  238 
seq.;  political  position,  240  seq.; 
reorcaoiE:ition  of  army,  242-247;  po- 
litical projects,  247'  resumes  the 
woric  of  Oracrhu-*,  253  seq.;  failure  as 
j>)lilidl  k-rider,  256  seq,  261;  in 
?-oc  .al  war,  291,  -05,  302  ;  after  return 
from  the  war,  oil ;  commander-m- 
chief  :iu'a  naf  Miihr.id  it.  s,  318  ;  fliaht 
f-om  F^omf^,  '122 ;  loturns  to  Italy, 
l^;  ;  hes  e^?  ■  Uonic,  384  *  massacro 
in  city,  388  ;  co  -ul  wiih  Cinna,  390; 
death,  «91,  iv.,  Ii-O. 

Marius  G.,  tho  younfi^cr,  iii.,  408;  de- 
feated i>y  t^uihi,  404;  nuAsaora  in 
Rome,  i05. 

Marl,  used  as  manure  by  Celts,  iv., 
264.  n 

Marriage,  religions  and  civil,  i.,  89,  n., 
129 ;  i)Ower  of  the  husband,  49,  658: 
marriage  between  patricians  ana 
ple)>eiaiii4  invalid,  3S8,  366;  mada 
valid  by  Canuleian  law,  373:  mar^ 
r  age  and  divorce,  ii.,  4^1,  iii,  502; 
views  of,  :it  Rome  iv.,  619. 

Marruclni,  i.,  163. 

Mars,  oldes'.  chief  divinity  of  bnrg^sr 


aaamiiintllM  of  tulr,  I.,  89,  tU,  S3I, 

lI^^3.l,193;  otl-.hoM  of  Ombr.-.!... 
33;  1 1  Suunlu  wan,  407,  47&  *fO; 
comt.iii  v,'lih,  in  sDcuaiw,  UL,  SM 

H^i\i^"\l'"-li-i.  i'..  1»7,  »»;  mari- 

M3  «.|.,  i.'.,  lliii    brdBKld  b}  Cue- 


tiuiBlriiiLiiB,  SIT :  JoiDK  Rumiiiin,  211 ; 

tMliKlsmf  NDin'dJi.nklnB<1oii),M3; 

■ncnwebM  on  Outluja,  IS.,  W  j  wu 

with  Cuthigc,  n. 
lUaUnuu  1..  1I«- 
Jfafcr  Wma,  L.  (ZL  n. 
Uatliemslle*,  ilM  of,  (t  Rome.  11.,  U4, 


,  L,  Til  i  doiK 
--'-  lnlln«] 


Meduu,  I.,  180.' 
Henlcise,  iH'gluninEi 

Uialorj',  L,  !S 

MtKiuA,  UMlcgwf  bv  Ciesir,  It. 
Mi'bdunDm,  It..  3»I. 
Unlnum.  ■.,  423,  120, 

onaict  wilh  Ca«H, 


.nu  tv„  we. 
■t&omcii.,4I 


Ui-fann,  1.,  IM,  MS,  btO;  lule-l  by 
CunipaalBD  morc^Mlrick  li.,  38  ( 
UkeiT  ^  CuthacrnlnDi,  U  ;  l,;  Ro. 

UeHHpli,  I..  82. 

MsUprmluin,  I.,  IM.  1B1. 4M.  4«i,  481. 

MTlrllui.  O.  Ctaei]lD>,  Ticlory  of,  al 


Utll»r]-  iplfll,  d«ciT  (>£  II_«H ;  *«■ 

ofdiMlpllnMii.,  8IL 
Milliard  ■jilou  undar  JbUdi  OMaar 

uirol !.,««' P.  abdiiu,  u.,  m  Ht 


Uillin,  mrabip  of  il  Kame,  Iv^  ««. 
Hltbradolci,  1.,  foundir  at  PanbUs 

Kwer,  HI .  *i,  U\  Mllbradalra,  IL 
l;Ullbnd■ltH,Vl.,ElI|lWu^,l^fav 
c»n  BJilcklon,3;tf  acq.;  acqn-nK  klDf 
dtim  of  Boenor;iH,  342 ;  aljiajioa  vILh 
TlOTHiea,  348  ;  acnuLt™  Faplilacmti 

'lona.  81S;  policy,  34*:  prspuxtloa 
fDrwjr,  Sfil  ;  owupl«  Ana  Mltrat, 
3a8 ;  rnuauiH tbe  lialloiu, Kt.tU: 
urganlng  bla  connDniU.  36t ;  inTadaa 
QrewB,  Sft8 ;   drtVen  ftom  Orwoa, 


Icut.  a.;  luM  Ua 
IllQ^  TB  ;  defeUed' 
w  for  Tigr-Drm.  8*; 


Ifelfllni,  Nrpoa,  Q.,  panii>K  or  Pon 

UaM  lu  Viiu,  Q ,  IT.,  le :  rent  10  Spiklj 

Pi'i  prima,  ti  :  wlnlcn  m  i^aul',  4e 
BUc-BM  in  aouliiem  Spiio,  <l. 
HItlvn  rattlin  Upnlu.  ei  ;  letnm  i 


rar  pnpararioaa,  UV : 
Parnmoa),  dafrataiid 


Hoiiaraljf,  rise  of,  al  Rama,  andti  Ca*- 

Um!«j,^or  OnSi  coIodIh  Ib  Italy  mnf 

~ "  .ppetniDDOj 

1,  Ijinhrlaji, 

at  ItaJy.  6«7i 

BM     dabc^' 

ISDI  of,  IL,  t4S  i  load 


•SSI;"' 


i«   It.,     MoMr.mai.aga.iMil  01 
lng,4t9,lU„W);if>l 
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Mon^5-x$'*  aHsiocracy,  ii^  468  neq.,  til., 

141,  Mo,  266,  iv.,  122  neq.,  136. 
Months,  namea  of,  :. ,  270  Rcq. 
Mont  saceTj  i.,  862. 
Moittatii,!..  M,  165. 
Blurint,  oouUici  with   CaoMtr,  iv.,  807 

Heq. 
Bfort^Agea,  unknown  in  Andent Boman 

law.  I,  2U7. 
Ifotya,  L,  199. 
Mummitu,   L.,   governor  of    foirtber 

StMiin,  ill.,  16. 
HunduMf  i.,  79. 
Municeps,  i.,  189,  440. 
Itnnicip^il   eyi^tem,  elevaied  byjulins 

Caesar,  iv.,  63«  ;    cxUniied  to  pro- 

vinct'S,  649  Heq. 
Municipiumt  iii,  450 ;  relation  to  state, 

462 ;  rise  of,  463  ;  Munieipia  rtuticana^ 

iv.,  600. 
Murder,  earlv  penalty  for,  i.,  203. 
Murena,  U  Liciniua,  Hi.,  361,  376,  416; 

under  Lncullus  In  Pontiis,  iv.,  77. 
Music,  EtruMan,  in  Rome,  i.,  686 ;  mu- 
sic and  dnncinf?  oarri<  d  fn)m  Greece 

to  Rome,  ill.,  670 ;  in  titno  of  Caesar, 

I  v..  786. 
MutlIui,G.  Papius,  commnndt»  Italians 

i.i  soci:iI  war,  ili.,  291 ;  attacks  Aeser- 

nia.  292. 
Mutiiu'S  ill  Sicily,  iL,  178. 
APtt^Mum,  i.,  2l:i. 
Myliie,  n:ival  victory  at,  IL,  51,  52. 


N. 


Nabataeanfs  iv ,  162, 166, 171  leq. 

Nabis  of  Sparta,  11.,  263,  287  ;  war  with, 
294 ;  war  with  Acha^nns,  807 ;  killed, 
ib, 

Nacvins,  On.,  ii.,  619,  688.  640. 

Naimee,  Roman,  i.,  00,  94.  222;  Etrus- 
can. 16^ ;  Greek  suriianie#,N677. 

Naval  affairs,  Home'i)  originikt  mari- 
time iniporta-.ci-,  !,  76;  piracy  on 
Latin  oou^t,  189 ;  aavigation  restrict^ 
ed  by  troatlcs  with  C:ir(ha^e  and 
Taren turn,  629,  632;  forts  on  ItHlInn 
caaf<t«,  580;  decline  uf  navy,  628; 
attempts  to  r«'vlve  it,  630  seq. 

Nsxois  i.,  180, 188. 

Neapolts,  1.,  189,  419,  463,  464,  467,  630. 
640. 

NVniaasus,  receives  jut  Latinum  and 
right  of  coinage,  Iv.,  646. 

Ncmetes,  Iv ,  209. 

Nvmetnm,  iv.,  330,  n. 

Nonine,  I.,  295. 

CTepetfs  i.,  482 

S^opo-s  Corn<']iu<<,  iv.,  719. 

ytplunnlia,  i.,  220. 

NercsU.  Claudiut>,  F^eiit  to  Spain,  ii 
188 ;  meets  HinniWai,  210. 

NtTvii,  iv.,  l!83;  conflicts  with  Caesar, 
80^. 

A'exMm,  I.,  207,  208,  212L 

BTcwsitaper  :it  Rome,  iv.,  722. 

Mcomedes,  iii.,  844,  348;  begins  war 
with  Mithradatcs,  350. 

ifiC4»polls,  battle  o^  iv.,  150. 


Nobility  at  Rome,  grnns  of^  tl,  878, 
pntric.o-plebeian,  374;  in  posftession 
of  the  senate,  376;  of  the  equestrian 
centuries,  377,  ill.,  95;  ber<diiary, 
386  seq.;  government  of,  387  seq.: 
opposition  tt>,  40^^ 

Njfa,  i.,  465,  468,  473,  640,  676. 

Numi'Mtum,  i.,  60,  143,  446,  n.,448,  IW 

Nonae,  i.,2dS,  27b. 

Norba,  i.,  444^  536^  446,  n..  449 

Novianus,  M.  Servillus,  i%'.,  43L 

Noviodunum  (Nyon),iv.,  296,  333,  611 

Novum  Comnm,  founded,  iv.,  877. 

Nuceria,  i.,  465,  468,  473.  478. 

Numa  Pompiiius,  i..  5tfO,  592. 

Numana,  Syracusan,  i.,  417. 

Nuniantia,  lii.,  16,  26  ;  taken  by  AeMl 
lianus,  30. 

Numbers,  uneven,  I.,  278.  ->^ 

Numerals,  oldest  Italian,  i.,  2G1,  27S, 
274, 289. 

Numidia,  Hi.,  177;  reorganisation  of, 
197. 

Numidian  bone,  iL,  48,  51 

NumSdians,  iivS4i ;  in  social  war,  iii , 
298.  A 

AundincUf  L,  260. 


O. 


Ocrloulum,  1 ,  483. 

Octavius,  G.,  Iv.,  861  (lieutenant  of 
M.  Cra^sus),  404. 

October  hor^e,  i.,  81. 

Ootodurum  (Martigny),  iv.,  308 

OdysseuK,  legend  ot  i.,  191,  694,  &9& 

Otficcit,  rc!>t  notions  as  to  tbn  nccumula* 
tiou  and  reocoupation  nt  otilces,  i., 
403. 

OfflcerH,  state,  their  edict  valid  as  law 
during  their  tenure  of  office,  i.,  83b 
seq.  ;  military  and  civil  authority 
dislitiguishi-d  after  .he  abolition  oi 
royalty,  339  ;  general  and  army  for- 
bidden the  city,  339  ;  deputy  omcen 
(proc<>n»ule,  &c.),  only  allovvabio  in 
military  government,  328 ;  appointed 
by  the  Houate,  410;  diatliiciion  of 
subalterns  and  those  of  the  auxtt, 
561  ;  not  paid,  ii.,  456 ;  succerisiun, 
limit  of  age,  Ac,  38S:  declim*  of 
their  power,  387  ;  curtailed  in  Juris- 
diction bv  Caesar,  iv.,  574. 

Oil,  fun  tsbed  for  public  bathi,  iv. 
602. 

Oligarchy  at  Rome,  rclatiout  to  tht 
popular*',  iv.,  697  seq. 

Olive,  colturu  of;  brought  to  Italy  hf 
Greeks,  1..  262. 

Opalia,  i.,  220. 

Ojiicontiva,  ».,  220. 

Opici  (Opsd),  i.  36,  46,  67, 108. 

Opiti-rgium,  iv.,  440. 

Oppiu*,  1.,  80. 

Ops.  i.,  219,  224^ 

Opti mates,  party  of,  lii.,  W.  See  Saf 
Ian  restoration,  and  book  v.,<dlipa 
iii.,  iv.,  139,  140. 

Oracles,  i.,  233. 

Orations,  as  a  department  of  literntair 
at  Rome,  iv.,  722  seq. 


Orod«,  It..  3W,  411 
(Mhogrnphr,  UoRi 


Pirtiu,  Stung  Ai-llus,  II.,  MS 
l\iga7U.  Av€iUtHiiutt,  t,  lU,  n. 

PmiiU»i"]ii>.  I.,  ua. 

Pslmlae  11111,1..  7S;pr)inlllv*  wall!  Knil 


ruthanlu*,  tv.,  Wt  m 
PiirllML.014. 1 ,  ira. 
PaHhlanEmpiie,  111.,  Sign].;  .'pnoil- 


linnoo  Willi  Tuaipey,  1«^;M;    *«- 

»H>-Iu«;     »iufiii«   " 
R..m!.i.  IW  M-   ■  - 

RpulM4,  Wt. 


ISt.SU- 

l^N'II  diKa^ipeamiioo,  Ult;  afl«r  the 
«pnWun  ot  tha  klnw  ii«1iin-nob11ity, 

M-1 ;  tbi'lr  prwt^tWtii  >«1  Mlde,  S73- 
fdOt  IhalrrnlerpiiliEC'iniAiUf^WMq-i 
iiobility  of  Jii'ln»C»tMr,  Iv.,  6B7. 

Pi"1IO«,  t,    A^Dllli-...  I.  .  AK 


S.' 


leni,  fltai  tup.onod  al  pBbUa  uai 
Uome  It.,  lul ;  proponlon  of,  iT., 


lav,  Diodifl-'d  1i)  OncchQi,  Ul- 

IM 

y  cfdenth.L.lM.&M. 

>,  i ,  S',  ill  -.  tbelr  nime  nnpro- 

iwd,  223,  2SG,  2M,  HI ;  Tamp1« 

9,  T.  Qnliuitlui  (dictator,  303),  i... 

',  (iiDBiilaii  ol  ttaelr  paver,  IL, 


PtrdutUia,  I.,  2M. 

PerKunu.  fl.,  MD :  baaliMl  by  Astl* 
ehui,  31«:  kU.^oin  oUarvd.  M 
humlllBied  by  Eiome,  SMeeq.ib*- 
QDHtbedtu  lEamaiu  bj  AXtalmllL 


Panlnt,  L,  Ml. 

Peitkua,  euD  nt  Philip.  IL,S»i  a>n. 


wlTh   l^me,  MO;    iltTule'Cnnul 

r(TUiil"X  n(!l,«7T,  «>. 
IVtralut,  v..  Iv.,  M« ;  dulh,  ML 

l-biiip  of  'uncedoi'U,  11.,  I7B-IH  .  *1 
p,HC1:  Hilh   Ib.Dw.  lu.  !71;   diuv 

^''ib  "'  W*'"'  ■*' '  ""I*'*"  •^■"''^ 
.\ou»,  :»«  ;  driitu  buk  to  Ttmpc, 
3W-,  ti'vhi  |"»ce,  MT  :  movee  intc 
Tlii:>«ilv  «i.<l  li*f«  CynoHphaJH, 
28S  '.  inakeri  pea;  IK  ;  ioine  Ilouit 
»iij1p-1  .tul>ooliiri.S10:  dleaUelleJ 

v,tthii.eD«OE,««,aM;  div*,:«a. 

Plj^ippiio  LmbiciiMU.,  170:  ■miV 
M  bj-  Utu™.,  m  i  D«IK>r,  IK  ; 
gttt  over  l.i8»lt;H  300,  It.,  JO.  30,  It. 

Phlluaeiilu«,  W., «! 

Phllolog)-,  am  melhodtsa  tiutanent 
o(  LJtHii  TenRuidi'i,  L-  300 ;  Ut^  dt- 
lelopiiianl,  111.,  6M  »'qn  >•-.  VM.  ilM 

PMIoMipliy,  beglDDlnp  ot  IL,  tS3 ;  llek 

Phma.'»nj,    diMota'r    IBly,   t.    WO ; 


>laiilK' 


Dflloi  with   iba 
11a  noo  at,  w.tii  Pmb 


nnu.r>  t"-  ^^1  '»  Cnila,M     Clliolii.J      Pontiu,   14S     whu   MicopoUi.  UO 

87  ;  iliii>iubout  MfidltrrrarivHk,  ITl ;  i     makea   ir^aii    pdth   T1p«n««t   1(2 

lv„  M.     t1  Kq.  1     oil     Dalnunliiu  1^  IM  acq. ;  k"«  Id  O.rbU,  1." ' 

tout,   M;    eiwnl  of,  H,  UK  mq.  i  lelur  .i,  IM:  bow 'oayrl*  10J,  t'_  , 

ciivjnlul^oa  ot,!a-i»:    Inefflcleuo;  puifleiHyiii.  leSaeq. ;  roi  (lot  irltli 

..f  Itomani  ofointt,  iB  ;  pmlM  i.lS  d.w.,  i;i>:   ivliL  KEbilnrun..  171 -, 

Uilhndiilea.  70  :  Anl<mlu»  Irten   id  >>iLribItni,173-lIC  ;  or^Biilzai-ABiiili* 

■DiinriH,   M;    Pompej  covBuda  provlncM,  17.VIM;  rwiilU,  19'    " ' 

■giTiuI,  ];iT,  HI.  14&  Impending  nilliaon  villi  dem 

'■liaa.  roDit'to  moalb  of  th<  Po,  I.,  ITT, 

kn>0  U..  hii  paoilleiitioii  of  Iba  AUo- 

>'-j2n,lv.,^,aB0. 
riu,  On.,  Iv.,  9)9,  OK,  307,  soa, 

plsSnui.j  ill,  i.,  WB,  D.,  it,  102,  ISS,  MO. 
PUdciw,  T.  Muullu,  W.,  SW. 
riiiticKtu,  baiiinulngaof.  In  ItilT,  l.i 

aib^iuiSl^i'nVS.     '     '"''"'  "'' 

Pkuitiu,  Nviiu.  arliat,  I.,  M9^  D.,  ««L  n. 

MS.     '    '  .    ■!       •       ■■ 

P1eu,u  il.'purtmsnl  of  llomlun  a 

Kume.  ir,  7'J8  ivq. 
■    Ploi.clflnj,  flymoli.gy  and  acifia.   U, 

MSnq.';  :ii.e«>n<ldDmt>Dl,TK^ai] 
mmmunlty.  ISO  leq.  ;  cIlKlbIa  to 
dBIu,  1^;  ni\wqnaullT  to  tIpaU 
alimofklnim32&,SlMq.  I  entmuM 

miiionshlp,  S»7  :  8lgnlfl<.Bme<.t  tlia 
Tlgbt-  UtsiL  obulnaC  342  -aq.  ;  tbelr 

.ion  to  the  a:w,-^  y™.|i,  Hr-t,  362 1 


PaliE^L,  m ;  nnder  Julina  Uui 
PolIlD,  □.  Aalnliu,  It.,  KI. 


Pomprj,  On.,  Jolna  SiiIU,  UL,  400, 
propravtor  la  BiDlly,4.4i  Ip  Af 
i*.:EhnMtef.  It.,  31  aiq.,  M; 
■giinii  Bntu,   a» ;    otlnini  < 


pnbllrM  opvo»  lion,  Sfli;  «dinlntfc 
la«  torn,  3oe ;  Enjilian  fipsdilioo, 
SflSi  eDnfereiloe  niLncB.  310;  oaDsuJ 

ScIt'I",  3M  I  brHCh  vllh  CieaU,  110  | 

411  ;  rel'aliona  to ariolooricy,  41S;  lo 

42?r  inarch'oa  aisbi.-l  Catiir.  «28; 
rBi<iDri:«  In  lbs   v;<r,   441-143.  UB; 

MFicodoiilan  CEfflpslHtl,  47B;  lalUe 
,>f  Fbarului,  lii;  fliifbl  to  £gTP> 

pDinpay.aii-.WDor  PumpajlbsQrMt, 

Pom'pej'.  S«1M.  Iv,.  600. 
pamp.iiill,  1., 


ditory  at  BtduaiUBi 


',  (tmt).  NO. 


atorei  powsrortrlbnDe,  i».  :inipeiiil 
big  dlctitonbip  ot  126,    19)  aeq.  . 
dlibaadi  army  and  mtlrea.  128  leq. ,  I  pgrsanB, 
Q«wpQWaTot,U0a«|.,140;>uco»M*'  '•^— -•■■■' 
muul>■(■ln■l  MllhndatH,  13^  arq,. 


.tlh.^^:.!?.. 


FQJ.tiiuOa«iua,l.,4W,«70,«8. 
pDnio*.  III..  7^;   nndar  kltbradaMii, 
Sil ;    In  MIthmdatIc  »w,  It.,  70,  7* 

Popllio-Flamlnian  rnad,  Iv.,  44?! 

Popli/lOTO,  I.,  Zil. 

Populaita,  [»rly  of,  I'l..  W.  MO.  MS; 
Asr  ilcnth  of  Bulla.  1»,  IS,  119,  1!4, 

'oiv.  U  77  ;  at  period  oftbe  tfvniaa 
refS;™;  1»  Mq.;  dL.clin.  .ft«  P.|. 
rbonar,  6ia,Ml,n.idwaaHo[Bo. 
man,  li.,  4M,  iv..  eiD:  popolae*  o1 
Rams,  lv„  JM. 
ropalonla,  I.,  ITO,  in,  MG ;  wlu,  U^ 

Pfjmlui,  I.,  loe ;  Kd-i 

,L,41i.  4M. 

:!«■,  I..  VS,  101 
IttTtlaittia,  f,.  320- 

PoaldiDiui,  IT,  DM. 


m,it 


Index. 

7  lav,     /VodoartLff,  ftppcnl  lo  'he  flovnin 


I'oiltrj.  f"und  lo  lu.U«i  tcuta,  I.,  SSS. 


t^aifMti   cohoTii. 
Pm^fau'  1.,  MS, 


Fnei 


lW  by  Juliud  Cuur 


t,  2U,  MS,  UL 


o  ttai]  c«itiiria.sn.*at; 
ppliubl*  lo  thb  iai|wnt.jT 

Pudicitia  palriad.  DjlMa,  I..  SSI. 
rulcbra,  Fgbllu>,i..«3a. 
Fullnt, !.  J.,  ItMci  Soiiiui  flHt,  a,  It 
FoDichilih,  li..  36, 

Afiiiw,   Ml    rndad,   7«' 
lail  x'f  I^oma  ■!  OHlbnik, 


Pratt  I 

P" 

no"lt«n'-'EIrwl''to'<-.'iiiiidt,''ay  •  oi- 
ICDilgii  of  lbs  I  preru)(>[iviii,  3T«. 
tta-,  fUv^  iDiup.  rlDltiiid  reilnioiu 

tsa,  II  .„  U^  I 

loD.oMle.  IM."' '"' °'^"' 
/  ri'i!^  fkralai,  1,,  12^,  n,,  33a. 

rt\™u,  mui;.»'.i  Rome,  valae  of,  1t„ 

Fitntu  oObDoga,  law  or,  i.,  205  hq. 
Vrlvirouni,  i.,4U,tei. 
,■  fro.:oi>«Ql,   propiMlor,  4o.    e«e  OIH 

Pr-dilio,  1.,  IM, 

/•ntUlarii,  i.,  1U,  SM,  JT.,  SI«. 

ProjHTiy,  11ii>t  inii.ted  by  llie  Btile  U 
lh*iiidt.lduaraillzan,r„2<i«:  devil' 


gSuS 


«iiM3,'8ia  «1",  i 


rsr 


>»,1M;  I 


Pm lines.    oriKliioIll'  dcpirtnii'i. 
lon'uliir  dul)-,  1,.  401 ;  smiiigsd  by 

PtoYinert,  orjiiiiiiiniiinof.  II.,  S3  «.«] 
tm  iHMitlaii  of  goToninrg  in.  Sv- 
uiwdoTvt  iH>Ti-rn..n  of,  400,  ici 
•UfS  NnMTTllijn  of,  402;  OOiJhlo 
Ol  UnOranslu'i  K<'Slu:lan,  ill.,  Iri 
gDlUaion  of  atnatd  Hid  niuilegci 
ooniu.  !»»  —  ■    =-— — . 

f'me  of  J -"- 

•b. ;  by  R. 


Iry,  (iJS-tU  ,  iHieiieg  Uorryri,  4H  ; 

LsourCi'-,   Ma,    W  acq.'  ;    iTNr  vllh 

las  eipcdiaon,  L,  Blt-Bas;  reMUop- 
tlOD  ot  IMitJi -KHi,  iU;  bittlomf 
BcDevgntnm,  BH ;  rvtoni  to  Oncn, 
ib  :  deatta,  sk. 

Pythagoraa,  L,  in.  BIS,  0§«,  BK;  Py- 
UugoTonn  "fnead","  ISd;  infloeBoe 
of  PitbaaareoD  doctiliia  od  (1m 
Konun  calendu,  ITS. 

PyibigoreuilBia,  ddit,   tt  Bome,  1^ 

Pjiu^i  IW. 

Q- 

SDadrlgarlD',  %.  Ctudlsf,  tr.,  m. 
nsMIon,  oldOBt  (inrrieliW).  1-  1^ 
111,  104:  uiDiuromee,  tn  BMi.; 
csTPof  ireuuTT.BM:  milJUn' chett, 
ST  ;  appoiDted  by  comltia  DibnfH, 
!IIi  j5,:beUna  denmnd  du-""- 
a.;  qWdtm  dattici.  tat-b 
tlesDf,aDdnlatlonl 

IdJdcUL'l.B 


m  Aiba.  I,,  14 

inirlDiI,  I.,  SSBeq.,  ii;  «: 

l)air[nuB,  L,  !ir  8.!. 


loj,  110. 

Rtett,  E(ro<uui,i..  IM  wq  .   4U      i., 

Itmnnep,  L.  TO. 

lUaennoe,  L,  lU  KO. 

[{iirenDa,1.,  IIU 

Re.i'.liii,  iDro  <di  into  LbUdih,  L.  161. 

KcbUnf.  O.  Ca^lnlue,  Iv..  4^ 

AttfiKrotoru,  L,  91^ 

R<S<'ui7(um,  I,  421. 

Rnrtlloji.  tnttic,  I.,  497,  H& 

itein^t^t,  of  Dugutj&lAi,  &Cf  L,  CSS 

BeKDias,  G.  AtUinB,  U.,  M,  «S. 
tteEoloB-  M-  Aimm.  iL,  MJ  [udi  Id 

Tfrlea,  M:  defwtwJ,  (»;  deaib,  W. 
R'i,  L.  SOl  . 
Kelleioii,  at  ElnaunkL,  Ml ;  of  Itol- 

Uni,  M;  of  Romans,  Hb,  na  —  - 

pncUcal 


in^p,  Ki; 


fragility 


becomefl  nnflptrltaaJ  ■ad'cenmiQDUl,' 
Wt:  lands  to  BtUle  uilttlc  and  (ii^ 


becomM  ml 


■caof  monl  cadc,ftt, 

led  ndlb  tarelgD  itor- 
,  •aa-Sti,  SDT  leq.;  of  Ssbel- 
uut  UmbrlBiu,  X43 ;  niielf  of, 
H  nome,  I* ,  BW  ;  e«rllf  r  piety,  IL, 
4TS-M0,lrL,  fiU-etoi  Slab,  Bl»-»i: 
condltkRi  of  In  I  Imc  of  Jnllw  Caaw, 
CU  ««q.:  oriental  reUgloni,  UL,  e23- 
B«e,  I«^  «SS  Kq. 
Srmi,   QiiIMd  ciT.lon,  Iv..  300:  prlil- 

R<'l>ubiJi-iiD(iit'Romc>n  lim«  otPum- 

K«v»iiu«,  It-om  pnjVtnw«,ll!.,«4-«0; 
ifiM,  at-iSS ;  public  » tlma  of 

I,  SJ^SM;   (Jwajia 


Jallui 

RlM9>rlani,L, 
Rlifi.'ri*-.  rli 
528.  SM^' 


Slut  Roinaa  leatiiui  iKHJnrt  I^tlir. 
■7  ;   al  w«f  with  Antl'ichm,  ate, 

humlliailon'otaaV.'^lLOdiaV.chuoi 


ltlghUi^^e^aal,H.^^of, 
Uoida,  miliUirj.  I,,  "' 


Kobben 
IM.  ife 


,i^\j.   It.  104  : 
■e  Brl(aiidii(g. 


iman   Empln,  III  R 
Bied,  lv.,3ma«q. 


.__.  IS.  n  i  «■!, 

charactut,  i7  ;  early  popnUl 

.    .7;    Falstine  nils,    w   eeq., 

Billion,  M:  Eaqulliira  61  ;  Qolrliiai, 
B2-,  amalgii^on  of  Ihe  ial.llM 

<:ne  cIlT  by  ttie  Benlan  ring-wall,  U, 


CaoMT,  6eu«a   ■  rndatied  IDtlls  |B«. 

K(,iim,  1.,  157  ;  adomiil  wllh  th»  beala 

itufni,  U  (^a^ilu,  Iv!,  727  ;  Hnlpleiu 

733;  Q,Poni|«tii»,a»i). 
loaplna,  b«tlleat,i...  6W. 
lulull,  var  with  Boma,  I.,  lU 


(Dreigii  Moplef.  L,  26i  «jq.,  aw  ;po«i- 

Sabinea,  InflnonoB  upo'u  R.idis,  1.,  JS  ; 

boMlw  wflh  ll.iine,  IbS  ;  lODqnend 
b7theBom:mi.4iy,4SB:  rrceiTe taL 
KomsD  francblw.  i36. 
aablni«,Q.T.iv.,SI)7,aiT. 

f (ft™'"       ''  '"  "'  ** 

B«cu"'u"'i,  *on<i*d,  I.,  '88;  Ikm 
*ll»iice  with  ttumo,  iL,  lU:  taker 
by  Hannibal.  118;  nUkii  bf  Bona. 

Hal>Ml,  war  »lth,  lU.,  303. 

Salti,  I.,  S3,  m,  191 ;  alway*  palridMI 

aallent\D<'>.  1.,  Mt;  tid  'raroDtnn 
ngnlnil  Uomaoa  *i.d  Luaani^oa,  4SI 
•cq.  ;  war  witb  Roqip,  3X7. 


NHBDlm,  OITiluxlof  IhvOinliriii 


Indtx. 

ScrilKrt,  i,  187. 


r    Ibell 


ln!l.i™».  *«  ta.:  SJiIunlle  w 
Mt-4«»,4H-«6S;  >lian' In  Ihe  P^n 
wnr.  MIO.  613,  MB  ;    )'1d1.1  U>  Ihu 

Boclsl  wu.  Itt.,  SM,  ^  :iat,'  3B3,' 

Bwiiotbniic,  plondDml  by  )ilr*tH, 

Barrilnli,  "punln,  I..  1«9,  413 ; 

Rumuu  LLt  TH  iH. ;  Qed<-4 

thage,  K;  mr  In,  iOt. 
a>n>niu,  1„  !»:  o. 
BflHhiHteg,  K.  »». 
Batlcnli,  Lmtin  colony.  L,  474. 
auricnm.  LHtln  a>ilany,  1.,  M4 

InlDtbe  Ibimiiii  vomEnonirrB 


2M,ZST;  litBrndCM 
::Tir!v  I.,  Wfl ;  Rsbm 
n. ;  UrHk  otWn  ;« 


■Sri 


impronlu-.  Till.,  ordared  froa  BMh 
lr>  n<a  IlBanrlHl,  m  US  j  duMlaS 

Bnilii,  ori)|lB''nnd'eonalltiittOB  Hit 
LI 8-11 S  :  prtruglliv™,  th«  .„l,rT^ 
?5.rfli  MO.  ;  rtlallon  !□  kins  anil 
buniaigCTlljen. ;  aa  aUli  c«id<-1I^ 
^UB  ;  fDflroflna  JuriBdiriinin  aitvr  t>:a 


Scarvot!!,  U.  Muclna,  HI.,  IK.  180. 

I9cir>!<ad,  BlriiK^ii,  U  S13.      ' 

i<<Mun»,tf..lT.,  ];(l,17'j. 

Bolrnn',  riM  of.  at  Rnme,  il.,  5»,lll.,. 

tti.  I 

eoinlo,  Atmillanua,  uut  iii»iiT>L  Ha. 

ninnllii.  111.,  23;    oomman.U  Ifforc 

Caribifn.Mi  takaatbecilf,  Mai-q.; 

rlinrutar,  IM  Aoq. :  a^MunlDalGil,  13(k 
Binplo,  an..  Inksi  KedlolaiiDm,  I'.,  IWIi 

MDI  li>  SpiiD,  127,  lae  I  dereuiFd.  1H7. 
Ba1pi.>,  Qa.  Conullua,  eaiitund  at  Li- 

Bdpig,  I,  I  mvt^rr,  Alinli-..  IK.  ha. 
Bdpio,  I..  Cm 
of,  ■.,  577,  M 
Bcipio.  Meulli 


.    .  •ih,lv„6»4. 

Bclnlo.  Pub.  Cnrni'tlua,  ortLi 
lji.10,  .i.,  l.»i  iMda  SI  k 
l^iintiirn.  In  l>l*u.-,127i  r 

Mnd  tha'Tribia,  IwrL'illed  li 


i  b>k«f>  'k 


»'c:i'rih.i-P,  il 


-.,en,n 


Uon^JOtJKl.  ;TtrpwBr.jn|l.Ftq.j 
depM^od  at  fitmt  hj  Om':chDiijn^ 

body  I^^RfTn,  *^  grai^^  i  rfiV'l 
(■niaatt^'D    i>(.  Iff  Hulln.  4^3    aw.! 
Iiumed  by  Lenlu'nn.  (V.-BOtr-' 
wnlnir  iioviT.  IUku.  i    pauEMa 
asMf,  li0«n^^C*a  <■  mtiiaU   Ui^ 
tank ■  ill,   ilH;    cnrUilment  ul    Ua. 
JiiHadleilon  Of  Va«a«,  W.  T" 
lannnea,  l„  414. 417, 4SS,  MMOO. 
JtnHnom,  hnUle,  L,  48*"^ 

S?E;.?;ii'.-,'Vi«,a.n.. 

Seiinlclii^a.   Ilalliui,    EEyptlin    ana- 


Beruli,  els-..vlllsg«  '.,  » 

BertDiiD*,  Q.nl'l,<Sl,4(l%«»,4]S,iit, 


ianxi  byPcrpniina,  40;  ezteiilshli 

Sircr,  4i  ;  doAnta  Ponipay  al  J.aiin, 
;  and    on  Ihf  Sutm,  44;  cm  lb* 


,  cbnrmcwr  of  tbtf  3et- 
49 :  uaiariiiaied.  W 
Mir*  nndtrMlihi* 


inthew».ulT 
StTTlui  wall,  Ita 
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ba,3e2!h»di'lbaa>iiuiite«,>lW;tiai  Bt(i:i.'s,oi>L  by.ElniHan  UpiiluiM,L, 

oraorl.  sl3>i'n.,aM 

ffilvuia*,  I..  IKI.  22e.               •  Binb'i,  6ii..  lll_Sn,38 

BllTM,  reiael)  of  In  Romu  banc,  I.,    P- — ■■ '-'     '  ' 

303.  aia  ■  m.innj,  il ,  US ;  tiport  uf 

■  futbldJKD,  11 ,  M«  1  ' 


pliie,  tl..4h 
UnQairt,l,4ii».o«t 

lifiapc.  ouliililsil  b;  Uaear,  It.,  Ma 

eiAi'iini,  L.  Uoruelloa.  It.,  TW,  Jli. 


111.,  lll_Sn,384. 
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(luf.  2)17  K-a. 


Sisvwr  ind  lt«  oagHquiUMH,  iiL„  IW-  SuviimhrL  Iv,  311. 

IIM,  ha-llt.  It.,  wo,  mo.  SdUb,  L.  Cornelia'^ otireg  oudot  Btarlu 

UivMi  L,   t»i    <ni>.-li>llT  rpw.   2&T;  In  Africa,  IIL,  IM:  ciplnree  Jusitr. 

Lielno-Stitlnii  laws,  S&.  USS;  cod-  tha,  IM,  riv.U^  wltb  Uurliu,    in^ 
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Ouiar,  lv..4il».avj-<»(.  H:;  adnoewUtl 
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tDJplClu 
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!,  ill.,  tU  wq. :  null Ulad 
!(  ,  nvieed  b7  Mwilllus 

BiilplclDi  PotlcnB,  O.  (dlcUtcr,  SM),  L, 

Bulpi'cli  t,  Pnb.,  l).,  tsa,  IM. 
BnipiciUd  RufaB,  i>.,  IlL  SIS ;  put  to 

diwlb  bf  ordur  oC  Beiuta,  iH. 
SurnSTilniD,  I,,  MS. 
Bottiudi.  L,43i,4n,  *S3. 
Srhnrla,  L,  IW,  183,  184,  I8T. 
Hrphu.  Blhud  wilb  Kninini,  IL,  IM; 


wiiit  c*nlw»L  E 

lao  ;  eicgs  oC  in 

flTTla,    iL,    IM.    B« 

Tl«™n™,  iv.,  tt 


To.li-wort,L,  l«g,sa 

aanilliuliiMi.  47^  wq.  1  its  lrul&  4a. 
IBM,  1*0,  ie-i.  b<i> :  tri-Bty  with  Roils 
^^•K|. ;  mlllt3r)'ilr«OFtli.H«.4«, 
MM,  »U,  U3,  IM  I  posltiOB  in  tlw  liuii- 
Dl:e  van.  mo,  Mfi.  ««;  pn«  wlik 
Uijma,  Ml  Inn.;  breach  wllb  Rama, 

dun  in  lbs  war  tolUiwlaf,  ftlS  icq. : 
Ikiv  ur  iha  utv,  A3S  era. :  nlailoa  ti 
KDmr, MO;  saoQpled  bj  Cutbaidnfc 
BU(,iU  IW.aai :  viksD  by  r.iblua, Ml 

Tnrpalan  hill.  I.,  IM. 

T-uquinll,  ••ligiB,  1.,  174  ;  buBlabnKUI, 

TarqiuDii'la  £iniri>,  L.  11G  i    kid   V« 


Sanii,  II.,  Ii&  ;  cimmsnltlea  eznnpb^ 
■ora,  a«  Iv.,  tM ;  of  Alia,  liL,  l«L^, 
Iv.,  lU  ,  n.f.J..i  bj  gullB,  111.,  4<ijnl 
I>.,  ia;faillrKLlil.,4n;  local.  4SI; 
ntonlon-  I'l,  ii  :  ItTBXtus  ol  l-O, 
Iv.,  121  ^  HbolHlisd  hy  Julio*  Caaur. 
iv  ,  MO  ;  ot  OilllG  proi'lacu,  Iv.,  SU. 
rcniinm,  I.,  «.U,  4Si,  4G7,  o..  Ml,  «;aj 
Sidldngni,  Iv.MS, 


Totonla.  unki^own  In  «arll«at  Romaa 
■rarahlii,  I.,  Si,  Sl'i  TDatBn,  (k, 
rrlitiDD  (o  Doila  and  lunlo  Iflmpla, 

Tf  jSi'a,  1,,  »T. 

TKtnili>u>,l*.',£Mi  litnitiul^  tSO 

Trrrii  ciiilaa,  Etnuca..,  1.,  312. 

Tor.liory,  o('  Ren.*.  Jiginal  Jmlli  el. 
t,  "6.    1(3,   Its,   172:    nubj»OllB«    W 


indeoB. 
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TentoneB,  ilL,  217 ;  join  Cimbi  1  in  expe- 
dition to  ItAly,  231;  defeated  at 
Aquue  Sex  tine,  232. 

TliapsuB,  battle  at,  iv.,  5S1  seq. 

Theatre,  ii.,  5^H),  iii.,  518.    Sec  Drama, 

Theft,  i.,  205  ;  lis  penalty  mitigated, 
:204,  562. 

Thcophanes  of  Ml^>  lene,  Iv^  644. 

Theophnisiu-4.  i.,  597* 

1'he«>pt>mpaH,  i.,  597. 

Thencae.    See  liimera. 

rbermopylrio,  battle  oi;  II.,  813. 

thesaurus,  i.,  240,  269,  n. 

1  hrace,  subduc<i,  iv.,  55. 

Tbrce-fold  primitive  colleges  of 
prieiitis  i-»  71. 

rharii  (Copiii),  conteBt  with  Luca- 
nians,  i.,  452,  454.  465;  >ieldii  to 
Bome,  409  »oq, ;  oonqnered  by  Taren- 
turn,  503 ;  Latin  colony,  588  ;  ex- 
empted from  oontlngcnt»  to  land- 
army,  530i 

Tiber,  L,  59,  73-77. 

Tibur,  i.,  66,  144^  450,  446,  447,  n.,  460, 
536. 

Tlsranea.  all  ia  oca  with  Mithradatea, 
ui.,  348  ;  not  included  in  the  treaty 
of  Murena,  372,  iv.,  53,  61 ;  extemia 
bis  dominions,  62-65,  67;  docU:iC8  lo 
aid  Mitbradatee,  77,  78;  drifta  in>o 
war  with  Romp,  81  seq.  ;  lasee  lii» 
capital  and  oonqueste,  85  i«cq. ;  re- 
newB  war,  88  seq. ;  the  younger,  147 ; 
break«  ailiaoco  with  Mir  lu-adntes, 
151 ;  peace  with  Poinpey,  152. 

Tlgranooerta,  iv.,  64 ;  battle  of,  85. 

Timaeus,  i.,  595. 

TingiB,  i,  300. 

Titlea  {SodaltM  TUii),  I.,  70,  71,  72,  287. 

Tirinius,  ii.,  5'-26. 

Titie-h anting,  ii.,  41L 

Toga,  i.,  106. 

Toffoii,  L,  546. 

TolumnitiB,  king  of  Veil.  1.,  421. 

Tombs,  Etrnscan,  painting  of,  1.,  314 ; 
inacripiione  on,  577  ;  decoration,  568. 

Torrhebi,  i,  171 

Torture,  only  applied  to  aliives,  i.,  204, 
217. 

rotn,  community,  1.,  lOL 

9?rade8  at  Home,  originally  honored,  i., 
258;  Kuil<i8i  i^-i  exclusion  of  arti- 
■an^i  from  military  Hervice,  259  ;  later 
position  of,  at  Rome,  ii.,  450. 

Tradeemen,  concentrate  at  Rome,  L, 

560 ;  eepecially  ttlaves,  570. 
I  -an^padanes,  iv.,  196,  207,  212 ;  tront- 
e<l  aa  bargesfl-coloniata,  376,  n.,  437  ; 
Admitted  to  lioman  state  by  Caesar^ 
»15. 
fraaimene  lake,  battle  <»f,  it,  146. 
rxavelllng,  luxury  in,  at  Rome,  iv.,  612 

aeq. 
/reaaon,  oommlHsion  ot,  ui.,  386,  296, 

iv,,  197. 
Trebla,  battle  on  the,  ii.,  189. 
Tre*  viri  no^urni  or  capilaUt,  1»,  554, 
Trc'veri,   Iv.,  283;    rlniilly  subdued  by 

Caesar,  340. 
TriariuB,  Q.  Valerius,  iv„  76,  8"),  92,  98. 
rribocl,  It  ,  290. 


TrtbutuO,  L,  157,  201 

Tribuni  rtlerumj  i.,  00,  107,  822,  n. 
militum,  98,  107,  438,  439,  n. ;  why 
six,  1.U  ;  how  chosen,  398  ;  militmik 
consulari  potestate,  37S  seq.,  8S2 ;  pU- 
Ins,  352^70,  404,  4o6 ;  in  Venaaia, 
567.  ~" 

Tribunician  power,  weakened  by  SnUa. 
iii.,  437 ;  restoration  of,  demandM 
by  dom>>crats.  It.,  14,  39, 114, 121  aeq. 

Tribiu  rtulicac,  Claudia,  62 ;  dlvisicai 
of  the  clanti^  7')-72  ;  former  conunuoi* 
ties,  101  ;  alight  practical  importance, 
103. 

Tribes,  Servian,  ISSseo. ;  three  of  the 
PMlatine,  one  of  the  Qniriua],  80-84, 
123;  respective  rank,  185;  inoreaaa 
in  number,  861,  432,  461,  482  ;  In- 
creased  to  thirty-five,  the  four  olty 
tribes  ranking  aa  last,  397  seq. 

Tributum,  i.,  IIU,  381,  132. 

Trifanum,  battlu  at.  1.,  459. 

Trinobantes,  submit  to  Caesar,  iv.,  314 

Triumpui,  L,  54,  302- 

Troia  games,  i.,  801,  u. 

TubilustriunL,  i.,  220L 

Tullianum.i.,  154,  306. 

Tuugri.  iv.,  283. 

Tunnel  of  the  Alban  lake,  i^  806. 

TuBcniuui,  i..  65,75,   596;  in   AfHean 
league.  449 ;  aid  to  Rome,  860  ;  revolti 
from  Rome,  445.  458 ;  in  Latin  Icagua, 
447,  n  ;  compelled  to  enter  bnrgeaa 
union  of  Rome.  446. 

Tu^scau  sea,  i.,  19^. 

TuUJa,  i..  93. 

Twelve  Tables,  laws  of,  i.,  366  aeq.  668, 
597,  6()L 

Tyndat  is,  navnl  fight  near.  i|.,  58. 

Tyrrhenian  Pelagians,  their  relation 
t3  tne  Etrusoana,  L,  170. 


U. 
Ubii,  iv.,  81L 

Ulixes,  whence  borrowed,  L,  387. 
Umbrians,   an   Italian    stock,   i^  St, 

language,  1.,  34-36  ;   mizration,  57 ; 

o.-trliest  territory,  160  seq.,  171,  438 , 

share  in  8«imnlte  war,  47lC 
Umhro-Sabellian  stock,  their  migrattoo 

into  Italy,  L,  57. 
Urbg,  i,  64  ;  UrbanUas,  iv.,  674. 
U'^ilietes,  deetroyed  by  Oacsar,  iv.,  800. 
Utury,  laws  of  i.,  390,  208,  866 ;  Ca»> 

t«ar'8  laws  of  iv.,  626. 
Utica,  relation  to  Carthage.  Ii,  18  ;  ol^ 

fers  itself  to  Rome,  80 ;  oeai^ed  b$ 

Sclpio,  217. 
Uxe   .  dtinuin,  fall  of,  iv ,  841. 


V. 


Vadimonian  lake,  battle  at,  I.,  477. 
Vaiaon,    Celtic   inscription   in    Qradb 

letters  fontid  there,  iv ,  261. 
Talaiii,  rednc'ed  bv  Cacear,  iv.,  808  seq 
Valentia,  iv..  43, 44,  45. 
Valerius   Popiioola,  JL,  (coneu)    8061 

I.,  89o. 


3il,K.:iTl<'tairot 


Index. 


Taluiiu  Cwi 


Ptlarloi,  II.  lleoCoxaal 

MS. 
TmiiKloim,  It,  KU. 

V«r".  M.  Ter,  .aln*  iv 
Tit;    philoluHlol  wr 


THDIIU.  1.,  «0k 

yiToniu,  Caelini,  L,  11^ 


D,  P.,  IL.  7D. 

ID.  U.,  i;«,  isl;  gu«>  lu 

■  Lavit.  nil,  P.,  (co.iiol,  «4), 


.■oMnli,!,  no,  *. 

Rome,  triA,  <SI  ^ 


4UKq.  tf^Hd 


veil,  1»  11-^.  Ifd,  IJ^4JH.  » 

VaiiH, ).,  SO,  isa 

VaUno,  bod  at,  i..  B71 
raUel,  1.  13T,  !>«,  n. 
Tdltru,  t.,  lit,  410,  til,  t 


:,;is*-n; 


as*'  &a,  11,  1 


Verona,  I.,  428, 
Verrc'ijO-iy.,  U*. 


Tatarli,  clan-TllIsgi',  L.  S.\ 

VatnrluB  Calvlnuii,  T.  (cooau  4t»),  I., 

l'inAvpia,\..*K,*H,*'!n,tXt:  c. 


lUh   loin.  I 
lalaKaguIi 


OntaaeVilnaa,  M 


Tlbo  'Vktcntia^,  i,  US,  n. 
|-lni>,L,«3l  r-.TPK,  SO  II* 
tgiu,  Roman  liixai7o^  Iv. 


«;ncknoi 
TIln<ria'Vaow,L,  ta; 


1I^ld••.  duTcDtod  b;    Banitt^  fc 
4,  Oiwir'a  Tlctorr  at,  iv.  li*. 
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